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PREFACE  BY   THE  EDITOR 


in  the  Author's  Introduotion  to  the  Eayphrautio  Phi- 
losopMca,  the  present  treatise  is  aUuded  to  in  words 
to  which.  I  have  abeaxiy  called  attention  in  my  Pre- 
face  to  his  Examination  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy. 
After  mentioning  that  he  had  contemplated  publish- 
ing an  answer  to  Mr  Ji  S.  Mill's  Utilitarianism  in 
the. year  1863,  he  continues,  ' I' altered  my  mind  as 
to  this,-  and  determined  rather  to  put  together  in  an 
uncontroversial  form  what  seemed  to  me  the  truth, 
-in  opposition  to  what  I  thought  error.  "  This,  if  it 
please  God,  is  in  the  way  of  being  accomplished,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  delays. which  interest  in  other  employ- 
ments, uncertain  health,  and  some  not,  I  think, 
imcalled  for  scrupulousness  and  anxiety  as  to  what 
one  writes  on  a  subject  so  important,  may  throw  in 
the  way  of  it/ 

The  Exploratio  itself  was  published  in  1865,  and 

the  Author  died  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 

On  examining  his  MSS.»  I  found,  amongst  the  latest 

written,  a  series  of  chapters,  each  with  its  own  head- 

•    a  b 
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ing,  but  not  arranged  in  order,  and  often  incomplete, 
which  appeared  to  answer  to  the  description  given 
above.  I  subjoin  the  headings  in  the  order  in  which 
the  chapters  were  apparently  written. 

1.  Aretaics  and  Eudsemonics,  17  pp. 

2.  Moral  philosophy  as  an  art  referring  to  an  ideal, 
.21  pp. 

3.  Moral  phaosophy  not  mere  unagination,  21  pp. 

4.  Consistency  of  moral  ideals,  28  pp. 

5.  Moral  ideals,  their  relation  to  positive  science,  12  pp. 

6.  On  moral  value,  22  pp. 

7.  Duty,  36  pp. 

8.  On  moral  judgments  and  sentiments,  69  pp. 

9.  Distribution  of  action,  law,  justice,  &a,  57  pp. 

10.  Belation  of  moral  ideals  to  fact  and  imagination, 
57  pp. 

11.  Anatomy  of  wrong-doing,  40  pp. 

12.  Pleasure,  pain  and  happiness,  84  pp. 

13.  Moral  elevation,  33  pp. 

14.  Application  of  moral  philosophy,  50  pp. 

15.  Character,  will  and  education,  43  pp. 
16.*    (Diversity  of  ethical  systems),  20  pp. 

17.  Discussion,  controversy,  war,  35  pp. 

18.  (Importance  of  right  belief),  18  pp. 

Along  with  these  chapters  I  found  tbree  Appen- 
dices, one  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages  entitled  Ideal- 
ism and  Positivism^  the  others  much  shorter,  without 
any  title.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  to 

^  The  16th  and  18th  ohapten  are  without  it  heading  in  the  MS.  The 
former  I  have  not  printed,  as  it  is  mainly  a  repetition  of  what  had  been 
said  elsewhere. 
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them  the  Author  alludes  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
JSxploratio,  where  he  says  that,  in  connexion  with 
his  intended  answer  to  Mr  Mill,  he  *  was  led  to  put 
together  the  intellectual  views  on  which  the  moral 
view  rested,  and  had  meant,  if  they  should  come 
within  reasonable  limits,  to  publish  them  in  an  Ap- 
pendix.' Instead  of  doing  this  he  finally  resolved 
to  bring  out  the  Exploratio  as  a  sort  of  general  Pro- 
legomena to  his  ethical  writings.  My  first  intention, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  references  in  pp.  13,  60 
and  380,  was  to  have  printed  a  portion  at  least  of 

the  Appendices  at  the  end  of  this  volume  with  the 

• 

new  title  Relativism  and  Regulativism,  but  for  various 
reasons .  I  have  now  thought  it  better  to  reserve  it 
for  the  second  part  of  the  Exploratio^  which  I  hope 
shortly  to  prepare  for  the  press. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  comparison  of  the  printed 
chapters  with  the  headings  of  the  MS.  chapters,  that 
I  have  used  the  same  liberty  in  breaking  up,  re- 
arranging, and  omitting  in  this  volume  as  in  the  one 
previously  edited  by  me.  I  have  also  made  large, 
additions  from  other  MSS.  wherever  the  Author's  , 

views  seemed  to  be  imperfectly  stated  in.  the  treatise 
itself.  Such  additions,  where  they  do  not  extend 
beyond  a  few  lines,  are  sUently  inserted  in  the  text :  J 

otherwise  they  appear  as  Appendices  following  the 
chapter  to  which  they  refer.     I  am  further  responsi- 

•  * 

ble  for  the  Table  of  Contents,  Marginal  Summaries, 
and  all  Notes  signed  Ed. 

To  prevent  mistakes  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
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here  that  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  general 
title  of  the  volume.  As  originally  advertised  it  bore 
the  name  Aretaics  and  JEudcemonics,  the  Author's 
heading  for  the  first  chapter,  accompanied  by  the 
editorial  interpretation,  A  treatise  on  the  Moral 
Ideals.  In  deference  to  the  opinion  of  friends  this 
addition,  as  less  startling  and  more  easily  understood, 
is  now  left  to  stand  by  itself  in  place  of  the  original 
title.  The  form  aretaic  from  ap^rrj^  analogous  to 
spondaic,  mosaicy  prosaic, .  algebraic,  &c.,  is  only  one 
out  of  many  instances  to  be  found  in  this  volimie, 
of  Prof.  Grote's  fearlessness  in  the  use  of  neologisms. 
Such  are  egence,  hedonometry,  equalitarianism,  fdi-* 
cijicable  and  felicijicativeness,  bemlled  and  "unbe-^ 
willed,  outgoingness,  ojctunence,  and  even  the  Greek 
vovnpajcnjs.  For  an  account  of  this  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  his  style  tb©  reader  is  referred  to  my 
preface  to  the  former  volume. 

This  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  say  a  few  words 
on  Prof.  Grote's  dislike  to  a  systematic  treatment  of 
ethical  questions,  which  was,  I  venture  to  think,  a 
little  exaggerated  in  some  of  the  reviews  of  his  Eoih 
amination  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy.  It  is  not  in 
a  controversial  work  that  we  expect  to  find  a  full 
statement  of  a  writer's  views  in  their  natural  arrange- 
ment and  with  a  due  subordination  of  parts :  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  l-ead  carefully  the 
chapters  on  Duty  and  Virtue  in  the  present  volume, 
and  to  notice  the  criticisms  passed  upon  Bp  Butler 
for  failing  to  make  his  system  hang  together  (see  pp. 
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118,  141,  163,  181,  284,  344,  443),  will  at  any  i^te 
not  charge  the  Author  with  being  indifferent  to.  ex- 
actness and  coherence  of  thought.  No  doubt  his 
mode  of  exposition  is  generally  unsystematic.  Writ- 
ing, as  he  did,  without  any  view  of  immediate 
publication,  he  thought  more  of  putting  his  matter 
into  the  form  which  was  most  ixatUral  and  expres- 
sive to  himself  than  of  putting  it  into  the  form 
which  was  most  intelligible  to  his  readers.  Thus  he 
suddenly  diverges  in  the  midst  of  an  argmnent,  re- 
turns again,,  repeats  what  has  been  said  before,  and 
not  imfrequently  passes  over  some  point  which  had 
been  previously  left  for  further  consideration.  Again, 
in  his  fear  lest  the  scaffolding  and  machinery  should 
be  mistaken  for  the  actual  building,  lest  phrases  and 
formulas  and  logical  divisions  should  be  mistaken 
for  the  truth  itself,  he  is  perhaps  too  ready  to  change 
his  form  of  expression,  or  at  any  rate  to  represent  it 
as  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  one  form  or  one 
analysis  is  preferred  to  another.  Besides  these 
peculiarities  in  his  mode  of  exposition,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  in  his  general  view  of  ethics  which  may 
tend  to  make  it  appear  both  complicated  and  dis- 
connected as  compared  with  other  systems.  "While 
some  philosophers  start  from  a  single  principle,  such 
as  man's  natural  love  of  pleasure,  and  profess  to  de- 
duce  a  whole  system  of  morality  by  rigid  inference 
from  this,  he  tells  lis  on  the  contrary  that  we  caimot 
have  a  single  science  of  ethics,  but  that  we  may  have 
what  he  loosely  expresses  as  'a  manner  of  thinking 
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(not  even  a  philosophy)  attended  by  several  subordi- 
nate sciences  or  philosophiea'    What  he  means  by 
this  is,  that  there  are  several  starting  points  for  de- 
termining the  rule  of  human  action,  each  of  which, 
if  followed  out,  will  lead  to  interesting  and  valuable 
results ;  that  for  a  perfect  rule  of  action  we  cannot 
afford  to  disregard  any,  but  that  these  results,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  them,  are  not  always  con- 
sistent ;  that  this  apparent  inconsistency  would  lead 
to  a  stultification  of  human  action  if  it  were  not  for 
an  imderljring  faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, wHch  faith  or  'manner  of  thinking'  he  holds 
to  be  the  essential  part  or  foundation  of  ethics.   As  he 
says  in  an  unpublished  essay  on  the  relation  between 
ethics  and  religion,  '  the  one  fountain-head  of  both, 
the  primary  principle  of  man  and  his  actions  as  they 
should  be,  is  the  idea,  or  proposition,  God  is  good/ 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Prof.  Grote 
haxmonized  oppoemg  views  on  this  principle,  I  wiU 

• 

.  here  quote  from  a  MS.  marked  V  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  some  respects  a  rough  drjiught  of  the 
pres^nt  treatise.  A  comparison  of  the  quotation 
with  the  first  three  chapters  as  well  as  with  the  12th 
(on  Pleasure)  will  also  throw  light  upon  a  point 
which  is  not  quite  cleared  up  here,,  the  relation  be- 
tween Activity  and  Sentience  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Want  on  the  other. 

The  object  of  Ethics,  as  a  practical  science,  being  to 
determine  future  action,  what  it  looks  to  in  the  first  instance 
is  not  what  is,  but  what  is  needed,  what  it  is  right  or 


IP 
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desirable  should  be.  And  for  a  creature  such  as  man, 
there  is,  we  may  say,  a  double  need;  need  of  satisfaction 
for  his  desires,  and  need  of  direction  for  his  action. 

It  is  not  always  sufficiently  remembered  that  man  is  as 
essentially  an  active  being  as  a  being  capable  of  happiness. 
Of  course,  the  term  happiness,  er  the  supreme  good,  may  be 
taken  in  a  perfectly  wide  sense,  and  consciously  well  directed 
action  may  be  taken  as  a  p^art  of  it  as  well  as  enjoyment  or 
gratiBcation.  But  so  far  as  this  is  so,  we  must  mean  by 
happiness  something  too  general  for  us  to  be  able  to  speak 
of  the  aMainmerU  of  it,  or  even  for  us  to  speak  of  it  as  an 
end  to  be  striven  after.  The  will  craving  action,  the  counter- 
part in  the  moral  being  to  that  spring  of  irritability  and 
uneasiness  in  the  physical  being,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
physical  movement,  demands  to  be  considered,  and  calls  for 
its  happiness^  as  much  as  the  capacities  for  enjoyment,  and 
the  desire^  corresponding  to  them,  call  for  theirs.  Supposing 
our  impulse  to  action  to  continue,  we  should  be  more  un- 
happy beings  without  wants  to  satisfy,  or  purposes  to  gain, 
than  we  can  be  with  them.  We  may  imagine  a  state  of 
sknply  quiescent  enjojrment,  but.it  would  not  at  all  cor- 
respond to  man's  moral  being  as  we  have  experience  of  it. 

Theories  formed  with  reference  to  a  supposed  supreme  good 
or  end  of  human  action,  all  rest  upon  the  unconscious  axioni 
that  the  entire  object  of  life  is  to  gain  or  attain  something. 
This  axiom  supposes  the  one  great  fact  of  life  to  be  ungra- 
tified  desire,  unsatisfied  need.  This  is  plainly  an  insufficient 
account  of  life.  By  the  side  of  this  fact  there  is  another 
as  greaty  namely,  the  fact  of  power.  And  as  the  former  fact 
suggests  to  us,  as  the  great  aim  of  philosophic  research, 
the  supreme  good  to  be  gained,  so  the  latter  fact  suggests  to 
us  as  something  of  equal  importance,  the  knowledge  of 
the  right  or  best  thing  to  be  done.    If  by  want  we  under- 
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stand  that  which  conditions  and  circumstances  call  for, 
(what  the  Latins  expressed  by  the  term  egeo),  the  want  of 
direction  for  action  is  as  primary  arnd  native  a  want  of  the 
human  being  as  the  want  of  satisfaction  to  desire :  in  other 
words,  the  right,  or  good  in  action,  is  as  intimate  a  need  of 
ofur  nature  as  the  desircM^  or  good  in  enjpyment  The 
former  indeed  is*  not  necessarily  wanted,  in  the  sense  of 
*  wi^ed  for/  as  the  latter  most  commonly  is,.  More  properly, 
perhaps,  the  want  in  this  view  is  confused  and  half-uncon- 
scious. In  accordance  with  the  feeling  or  principle  before 
spoken  of,  which  I  have  called  a  kind  of  fSEiith,  and  which  we 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  take  with  us  in  all  our  thoughts  on 
these  subjects,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  these  different 
lines  of  thought  will  not  le^  us  to  contradictory  conclu- 
sions. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  know  the  supreme  good,  we  might 
be  sure  that  the  right  action  would  be  that  which  would 
lead  us-  to  it :  not  more,  however,  than  conversely,  if  we  knew 
the  right  action,  we  might  be  confident  that  what  it  led  us 
towards  would  be  our  supreme  good.  As  we  cannot  hope  to 
know  either  of  the  two  th\ngs  more  than  rvrnp,  most  vaguely 
and  generally,  it  is  a  question  whether  ethical  science  is  not 
properly  to  be  pursued  along  both  roads.  Have  we  any- 
reason  to  assume,  that  the  end  to  which-  our  action  is 
directed,  or  which  it  subserves,  is  the  only  quarter  towards 

•  •  • 

which  we  are  to  look  for  guidance  ?    Shall  we  not  know  our 
proper  action  in  proportion  as  we  become  acquainted  with 
our  nature  and  with  the  moral  circumstances  in  which  m^n 
is  placed,  one  part  of  this  knowledge  being  the  knowledge  of  • 
what  makes  our  happiness,  but  one  part  only  ? 

The  view  which  I  have  been  taking  depends  upon  the 
supposition,  that  constituted  as  we  are,  action  is  with  us  a 
necessity  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the  same  degree,  in  which 


•  •  • 
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satisfaction  of  desire  is.  This  is  a  supposition  of  a  fixed 
order  of  things  of  which  we  with  our  definite  constitution 
form  a  portion,  a  supposition  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  of 
an  absence  of  freedom  on  our  part  implied  in  the  want 
of  direction  of  our  action,  in'  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
want  of  satisfaction  is  implied  a  degree  of  imperfection. 
Possibly,  if  we  could  place  ourselves  in  imagination  before 
the  constitution  of  anything,  when  there  existed  nothing  but 
the  Creator  with  His  knowledge,  and  with  those  moral 
attributes  which  must  have  been  the  incitements  in  Him 
to  give  to  things  their  being,  we  might  be  right  in  assum- 
ing the  prime  mover  of  all  to  be  the  anticipated  enjoyment 
of  future  sentient  beings,  animating  and  setting  in  action  the 
primaeval  love.  But  with  constitution  of  anything,  begins  a 
more  complicated  consideration  of  direction  of  action  than 
that  of  its  being  simply  to  produce  happiness.  With  consti- 
tution of  anything,  begins  rightness  or  duty ;  that  is,*  the 
notion,  not  only  of  what  may  be  done  with  resulting  increase 
of  happiness  to  some  one,  but  what  should  be  done  by  the 
agent  under  such  and  such  circumstances.  Even  the  Creator 
must  be  considered  to  have  brought  Himself  into  a  position 
of  self-imposed  and  self- maintained  duty  towards  that  part 
of  what  He  had  made,  to  which  good  and  happiness  are 
possible.  Pure  beneficence  we  may  imagine  as  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  but  it  must  soon  have  generated  much  be- 
sides. 

It  will  \^  seen  that  the  eiaxlier  view  given  in  this 
quotation  is  not  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  later 
and  more  developed  view  which  we  find  in  the  pre- 
sent treatise.  In  the  former  a  foundation  for  ethics 
is  sought  in  the  double  want  of  hxmian  nature,  the 
want  of  satisfaction  for  desire,  of  direction  for  action  : 

« 

'   G.  C 
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in  the  latter  the  analysis  is  carried  further  back ;  the 
primary  axiom  of  eudsemonics  is  declared  to  be  the 
existence  of  pain  as  a  thing  undesirable  to  suffer, 
suggesting  the  ideal  'happiness;'  the  primary  axiom 
of  aretaics  is  the  existence  of  pain  as  a  thing  un- 
desirable to  inflict,  suggesting  the  ideal  'right' 
(p.  3) ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  2nd  chapter 
.  (p.  22)' that  we  are  introduced  to  want  as  a  feet  of 
man's  sentient,  not  his  active,  nature.  The  differ- 
ence is  partly  explained  if  we  remember  the  dis- 
tinction, already  marked  in  the  quotation,  between 
the  felt  want  of  satisfaction  and  the  confused  and 
half-unconscious  want  of  direction,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  subordination,  in  the  present  treatise, 
of  the  ideal  'happiness'  to  the  ideal  'good'  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  of  want.  In  p.  145  the  relation 
between  the  two  former  ideals  receives  yet  a  fiirther 
explanation :  '  Our  active  nature,'  it  is  said,  '  adds 
this  to  our  simply  sentient  nature,  that  pain  is 
instinctively  felt  by  us,  not  only  as  unpleasant,  but 
as  to  be  avoided:  our  social  nature  superadded 
widens  this  into  the  more  general  feeling  that  pain 
is  to  be  prevented,  afortioii  not  to  be  inflictfed;  We 
find  thus,  from  the  very  first,  It  determinant  of  our 
action  beyond  ourselves,  a  restraint,  as  it  were,  laid 
upon  it.'  Again,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  we  have  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  pleasure, 
the  pleasure  of  enjoyment  which  is  a  passive  affection 
of  the  sentient  nature,  and  the  pleasure  of  gratifi- 
cation which  is  preceded  by  a  sense  of  want,  and 
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accompanied  by  the  exercise  of  the  active  powers. 
The  distinction  here  laid  down  between  the  facts 
suggestive  of  the  ideals  of  good  and  happiness  is 

• 

extended  to  the  ideals  themselves  in  the  present 
treatise,  while  iu  thd  earlier  summary  the  less  im- 
portant ideal  is  merged  in  the  more  important. 

As  the  Author  thus  recognizes  the  principles 
assumed  by  Epicurean  and  Utilitarian  moral  istjs  as 
being  equally  valid  with  those  of  their  antagonists, 
so  is  it  with  other  principles  which  have  been  turned 
into  party  watch-words  by  one-sided  thinkers.  Eea- 
son  and  sentiment,  honour  and  conscience,  fact  and 
ideal,  all  find  their  place  within  the  limits  of  moral 
philosophy  as  he  viewed  it :  each  serves  as  a  comer- 
stone  to  build  up  the  practical  science  of  which 
the  object  is  to  determine  how  man  should  live. 
What,  appears  to  be  breadth  of  view  is  sometimes 
nothing  more  than  hastiness  and  looseness  of  thought, 
which  brings  together  a  number  of  opposing  prin- 
ciples, and  adopts  the  language  now  of  one,  now  of 
•  •  • 

another,  without  being  conscious  of  any  inconsistency. 
From  this,  which  I  should  almost  venture  to  call 
the  besetting  sin  of  modem  writers.  Prof.  Grote  was 
remarkably  free.  Consistency  was  no  less  conspicu- 
ous a  feature  in  his  mental  character  than  breadth  of 
view.  If  he  is  tracing  out  some -special  line  of  thought, 
he  never  allows  it  to  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  lines  of  thought  which  may  be  equally  impor- 
tant for  the  attainment  of  the  truth ;  and  he  is  careful 
to  warn  us  beforehand  that  he  is  about  to  make  what 

c  2 
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he  calls  an  '  abstraction  ^  taking  for  a  while  a  partial 
and  limited  view.  It  was  impossible  for  him  with 
his  far-ranging  vision  to  uphold  in  one  department 
the  contradictory  of  a  proposition  which  he  asserted 
in  another,  to  maintain  for  instance  that  what  was 
false  in  philosophy  might  be  true  in  theology.  For 
the  same  reason  he  was  disposed  to  be  impatient 
of  the  splitting  up  of  philosophy  into  parts^  co;i- 
sidering  that  confusion  lurked  in  the  separation  of 
logic  and  ethics  fix)m  psychology,  and  in  the  con- 
sequent duplication  of  names  for  the  same  thing. 

Three  other  characteristics  I  will  mention  which 
seem  to  me  to  give  a  special  value  to  all  that  Prof. 
Grote  has  written.  He  had,  in  the  first  place,  a  smgular 
ewffvia,  a  moral  sensitiveness  quick  and  delicate  to  a 
most  unusual  degree.  Few  could  be  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  him  without  being  struck  with  this 
nobility  of  nature :  o  he  rouovro^,  as  Aristptle  says, 
7)  €)(€i  rj  \d^L  av  apxd^  paSta>9.  It  was  the  union  of 
this  fine  sense  of  rectitude  with  sobriety  of  judgment 
and  large-mindedness,  a  union  rare  in  itself  and  still 
more  rarely  found  in  conjunction  with  speculative 
and  analytical  capacity,  which  led  to  his  being  much 
consulted  in  cases  where  it  was  difficult  to  discern 
the  right  line  of  conduct.  The  second  character- 
istic which  I  will  notice  is  one  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  first,  I  mean  his  freshness  of  view  : 
ovTos  ftcv  TravdpioTo^,  as  Aristotle  goes  on,  09  avros 
wdura  yorjcei.  While  most  of  us  in  the  course  of 
years  get  embedded  in   an  accumulation   of  other 
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people's  ideaa  and  vainly  strive  to  penetrate  to  the 
native  sentiment  beneath,  his  mind  remained  a  clear 
mirror  reflecting  back  the  forms  of  nature  in  their- 
original  purity.  Whatever  he  says  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  genuine  thought  at  fiyst  hand,  not  a 
mere-  repetition  of  what  others  have  said  or  the 
imagination  of  what  might  be  the  right  thing  to  say. 
This  again  is  a  part  of  his  simplicity  of  nature,  the 
naturalness  which  endeared  him  so  much  to  friends, 
and  which  shines  through  all  his  writings.  There  is 
much  in  the  chapter  on  Happiness,  especially  where 
it  speaks  of  the  enjoyment  of  simple  pleasures,  which 
will  recall  him  to  the  memory  of  those  who  knew 
hinu  The  homely  scenery  of  Cambridge  and  Ely, 
the  sight  of  the  common  wayside  flowers,  were  to 
him  the  sources  of  as  keen  delight  as  Italy  or  the 
Alps  are  to  others.  His  pocket-books  contain  a 
curious  medley  of  philosophical  jottings  mixed  up 
with  notes  on  the  songs  and  habits  of  birds  and 
memoranda  as  to  the  wild  plants  seen  in  his  walks. 
The  third  characteristic  I  have  to  mention  is  al- 
most implied  in  what  has  been  said  already  as  to  his 
large-mindedness :  I  refer  to  the  fairness  and  freedom 
frqpi  prejudice  which  have  been  generally  recognized 
by  the  reviewers  of  his  former  treatises.  Like  his 
brother,  the  historian,  he  had  an  almost  fanatical  love 
of  freedom  of  thought,  even  when  it  took  a  form 
with  which  he  could  not  himself  Sympathize.  His 
bias,  if  he  had  one,  was  always  in  favour  of  the 
impopular  side,  t.  e.  of  the  side,  whichever  it  might  be. 
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which  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  unfairly 
treated. 

These  then  are  the  merits  I  should  especi- 
ally claim  for  the  Author  whose  speculations  it  is 
not  less  my  privilege  than  my  duty  to  bring  before 
the  public;  fairness,  freshness  of  thought,  moral 
sensitiveness,  consistency  and  yet  breadth  of  view : 
and  these  I  think  must  make  his  writings  of  import- 
ance even  to  those  who  may  be  most  inclined  to 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  return  my  thanks  to 
the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  for 
the  liberal  grant  which  they  have  made  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  present  volume.  * 
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TWO  SCIENCES   INCLUDED   IN   MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  following  treatise  is  constructed  upon  this  prin-  Eud»mo- 
ciple :  that  in  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  ^^^^ 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  there  are  two  sciences;  one^^^^^Jj 
the  science  of  virtue,  Aretaics ;  the  other  the  science  moral  pU- 
of  happiness,  Eudadmonics.  The  two  sciences  need 
each  other,  and  affect  each  other;  but  they  start 
from  different  points.  That  of  these  two  sciences 
the  latter  exists,  cannot  be  seriously  doubted :  the 
question  is,  whether  the  former  exists  also.  Again, 
that  this  former  science  (Le.  a  moral  philosophy  which 
is  not  eudsemonics)  exists  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  so 
fer  that  there  is  a  literature  purporting  to  be  the 
literature  of  such  a  science,  cannot  be  doubted ;  the 
question  is,  whether  this  so-called  science  is  chimerical 
and  tinreal.  The  reason  for  conceiving  it  not  to  be  so, 
is  this :  that  however  we  expand  and  manipulate  the 
science  of  eudsamonics,  it  cannot,  while  it  continues 
anything  which  that  term  can  at  all  represent,  fill 
nearly  the  whole  groxmd  which  moral  philosophy  is 
required  to  fill,  or  give  a  reasonable  accoimt  of  all 
that  is  to  be  accoimted  for.  ^S!d  t  "* 

When,  for  instance,  a  man,  without  cause,  inflicts  the  inflio- 
pain  upon  another,  the  misdeed  on  the  part  of  the  ^^^ 
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agent  is  a  &ct  as  well  as  the  pain  suffered  by  the 
sufferer,  and  it  is  a  fact  with  a  character  about  it  dif- 
ferent from  any  which  it  can  derive  from  the  pain. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  accoimt  of  the  misdeed  to  say 
that  it  is  something  which  gives  pain  to  another, 
and  which  therefore  perhaps  may  be  expected,  if  not 
now,  at'  some  future  time,  to  give  pain  of  remorse  to 
the  doer,  and  which  moreover,  since  he  has  been 
educated  to  think  badly  of  actions  which  give  pain 
to  others,  and  to  call  them  wrong,  he  himself  perhaps 
thinks  wrong,  disapproves,  and  dislikes,  even  while 
he  does  it.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  doctrine  will 
ever  maintain  itself  against  that  which  is  called 
intuitivism,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  neces- 
sary voice  of  human  reason,  viz.  that  the  doer  and 
men  in  general  think  the  action  wrong,  not  merely 
because  they  have  been  trained  to  do  so  by  educa- 
tion, but  because  it  is  in  reality  wrong.  Its  being 
wrong  is  a  fact;  the  judgment  of  the  doer  and 
of  men  follows  this  fact,  as  it  follows  other  facts. 
•Wrong'  is  not  merely  a  name  by  which  it  is  caUed, 
but  there  is  considered  to  be  something  attaching 
to  it  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  'wrong.'  And 
this  which  attaches  to  it  is  not  simply  that  it  causes 
pain,  for  it  might  cause  pain  without  being  wrong : 
it  is  that  it  causes  pain  under  particular  circum- 
stances, pain  which  it  ought  not  to  cause.  What  is 
the  nature  of  these  circumstances,  the  meaning  and 
results  of  this  ought^  it  is  the  business  of  aretaics  to 

suffering  Supposiug  then  it  is  said  that  we  use  the  term 

subject  of  'wrong'  of  anything  which  causes  pain  without 
2i^ttie  causing,  in  some  way,  greater  pleasure  or  happiness 
©v^of  in-  Qn  the  whole  to  overbalance  the  pain :  if  we  grant 
theBubjeot  that  this,  80  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  true  description  of 
toioT"      what  *  wrong'  means,  and  that  wrong  actions  have 
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this  character  about  them ;  we  have  then,  as  a  fact 
of  the  universe, — as  much  a  fact  of  the  universe  as 
pain,  or  as  happiness  itself, — ^that  actions  bearing  the 
above  character  are  marked  off  from  others,  and 
marked  off  as  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  what  are 
undesirable,  improper,  or  however  we  may  express  it. 
We  may  put  the  fact  in  this  way,  that  pain  has  two 
characters,  according  to  the  side  from  which  we  look 
at  it :  that  it  is  not  only  something  unpleasant  to, 
and  dreaded  by,  the  sufferer,  but  also  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  another  ought  not  causelessly  to  inflict 
upon  him.  This  second  fact  about  pain  is  one  en- 
tirely different  from  the  former :  it  is  one,  no  doubt, 
which  in  our  judgment  or  feeling  instantly  follows 
from  the  former,  but  its  so  following  is  not  from  any- 
thing in  experience,  not  from  anything  involved  in 
the  nature  of  pain  as  we  feel  it :  the  conclusion  is 
essentially  necessary  and  intuitive;  and  it  is  just  the 
drawing  this  conclusion  thus  which  constitutes  us 
momlbemgs. 

Pain,  thus,  is  a  bad  thing  in  the  universe  :  with 
Its  badness,  and  the  study  of  this  badness  (so  for  the 
present  to  describe  it),  with  a  view  to  its  avoidance,  is 
the  business  of  euddemonics :  the  inflicting  causeless 
pain  is  a  bad  thing  in  the  universe  with  a  different 
badness,  and  the  study  of  this  latter  badness,  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  that,  is  the  business  of  aretaics. 

In  both  the  above  views  of  pain,  the  science,  Thefunda- 
whether  it  be  eudsamonics  or  aretaics,  rests  upon  a  ^om  of 
natural  fact,  not  upon  an  observation  of  what  men  ^^™^e 
do  or  feeL     The  fundamental  fact  of  eudeamonics  is,  existence 

,  .  of  pain  as 

not  that  men  do  avoid  pam,  supposing  this  a  matter  a  thing  nn- 

/»  •  1  x«  •        iT_  1  desirable 

of  experience  or  observation,  or  m  other  words,  sup-  for  the 
posing  it  conceivable  that  they  might  do  otherwise,  g^^r'  ^ 
but  that  pain  is  something  which  has  in  it  i^at 
which  makes  it  avoided.    Let  it  be  said,  it  is  only 
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by  experience  that  we  know  this,  or  in  fact  know 
pain  at  all :  the  saying  this  seems  to  me  only  ap- 
plying the  term  experience  to  our  perception  and 
knowledge  altogether,  and  I  feel  no  objection  to  its 
being  so  applied.  But  the  real  point  of  consequence 
is,  that  our  knowledge  that  pain  is  a  thing  un- 
desirable, or  to  be  avoided,  is  not  something  which 
we  can  be  supposed  possibly  to  doubt  about,  in 
regard  of  which  we  settle  our  doubt  by  observation 
of  what  men  do  :  the  natural  fact,  the  prime  assump- 
tion of  eudaemonics,  is  not  that  men  do  dislike  and 
avoid  pain,  but  that  there  exists  in  the  universe 
something  which  we  call  pain,  and  that,  in  the  very 
notion  of  it,  it  is  something  undesirable  and  to  be 
avoided 
^tS  In  the  same  manner  the  fundamental  feet  of 

axiom  of    arctaics,  or  what  for  the  present  we  will  suppose  the 
the  exist-  fundamental  &ct  of  it,  is  not  what  might  be  a  matter 
paSa  L  a  of  observation,  whether  of  our  consciousness   or  of 
d^roX  Daen's  action,  viz.  that  men  do  avoid  giving  pain  to 
for  the      others,  or  have  a  feeling  in  them  telling  them  they 
give.        ought  to  avoid  it,  but  is  the  natural  fact  that  pain 
is  something,  the  giving  of  which  on  the  one  side  is 
as  undesirable  for  the  giver  and  as  much  to  be 
avoided  by  him,  as  the  suflTering  of  it  is  on  the  other 
side  for  the  suflferer.     So  far  as  we  can  look  at  the 
thing  in  itself,  no  man  wants  to  give  pain  any  more 
than  to  suffer  it ;  and,  in  any  case,  what  he  wants, 
or  does  not  want,  is  not  the  ultimate  fact.     Men's 
avoidance  of  giving  pain  is  a  result  of,  and  a  testi- 
mony of,  its  being  wrong  to  give  it,  in  the  same  way 
as  their  avoidance  of  suffering  it  is  a  result  of,  and  a 
testimony  of,  its  being  unpleasant  to  suffer  it.     Let 
it  be  granted,  that  unless  a  man  knew  pain  as  suf- 
fering himself  first,  he  would  have  no  feeling  of 
repugnance  to  the  giving  it :  the  existence  of  pain  as 
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suffering  (or,  wWch  is  the  same  tling,  of  possibility 
of  increase  and  diminution  of  happiness) ,  may  be 
necessary  as  a  condition  to  the  existence  of  moral 
virtue ;  but  the  feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  giving 
pain  does  not  follow  from  the  feeling  of  dislike  to 
the  suffering  it,  except  through  the  addition  of  some 
new  element,  of  a  something  fresh  which  does  not 
belong  to  eudsBmonics,  and  which  is  the  foundation 
of  aretaics. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  is  there  any  occasion  for  more  We  need  a 
than  one  science,  when  after  all  it  is  confessed  that  ^^  in. 
pain  (so  we  will  speak  at  present)  is  the  loading  ^^^f^^^ 
idea :  when  what  is  morally  to  be  avoided,  for  what-  ciromn- 
ever  reason,  is  after  all  only  the  causing  pain,  as  what  under 
IB  physically  (so  to  speak)  to  be  avoided  is  the  suffering  i^iifuSe? 
it  1   For  the  one  as  the  other,  have  we  anything  else  ^^^^!^ 
to  do  than  to  investifire.te  what  causes  pain,  that  we  which  in- 
may  m  both  ways  avoid  it  ?  the  va- 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  has  been  said  for  the  ^^^  ^ 
Bake  of  illustration,  rather  more  simply  than  the  case 
wiU  properly  bear,  and  we  shall  see,  as  we  go  on, 
with  how  many  other  considerations  it  has  to  be 
complicated.  Let  us  tako  the  science  of  eudsemonics 
first,  which  I  fully  admit  to  exist,  and  to  be  a  most 
important  science ;  the  only  question  being,  whether 
it  represents  what  people  really  mean  and  want  by 
moral  philosophy,  and  covers  the  ground  which  that 
must  cover.  We  have  then,  in  eudaamonics,  to  study 
what  is  meant  by  suffering  pain  (enjoying  happiness 
we  may  say,  if  we  like,  proceeding  the  reverse  way), 
to  compare  different  kinds  of  it,  to  say  how  it  arises, 
how  it  is  to  be  avoided.  But  jusjt  as,  on  the  one  side, 
there  is  an  endless  variety  of  pains  which  may  be 
suffered  or  given,  and  it  is  the  fexjt  of  this  variety 
which  renders  necessary  the  study  of  eudsemonics,  so, 
on  the  other  side,  there  is  an  endle^  variety  of  circum- 
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stances  under  wHcli  one  pain,  or  one  pleasure,  may  be 
given,  and  it  is  this  latter  variety  which  causes  the 
science  of  aretaics.  Were  there  but  one  kind  and  one 
degree  of  pain  (or  on  the  other  hand  of  pleasure) 
possible  in  the  world ;  were  there  no  other  harm,  for 
instance,  possible  to  be  done  to  a  man,  except  that  of 
killing  him ;  there  would  then  be  no  scope  for  a 
science  of  eudsemonics ;  but,  as  there  is  a  vast  variety 
of  circumstances  which  might  lead  one  man  to  kill 
another,  there  would  still  be  room  for  a  large  science 
about  these,  which,  on  this  supposition,  would  be  the 
science  of  aretaics.  And  by  multiplying,  in  supposi- 
tion, the  ways  in  which  we  may  do  people  harm,  ie. 
supposing  things,  in  that  respect,  as  they  are  now, 
we  by  no  means  lessen  the  necessity  for  the  aretaics, 
however  we  may  introduce  another  science  besides : 
we  really  enrich  the  aretaics  as  well, 
i^e  As  there  are  some,  on  the  one  hand,  who  assert 

Bcienpeof  that  there  is  but  one  science  contained  in  moral 
^*bMed*  philosophy,  the  science,  namely,  which  I  have  called 
Utt»***^    'eudflemonics;'  so,  on  the  other  hand,  some  will  say 
thoufiii  it  that  there  is  but  one  science,  and  it  is  what  I  have 
BQppoBeB   called  'aretaics.'     The  controversy,  in  fact,  which  of 
monio^*'  thcso  two  scionces  is  to  be  considered  moral  philo- 
p^?*^  ^'  sopby,  is  what  has  constituted  the  history  of  moral 
philosophy  from  the  beginning.     The  subject,  they 
will  say,  of  moral  philosophy,  is  virtue^  not  pain  or 
pleasure,  however  these  may,  in  one  way  or  another, 
enter  into  it 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  at  least  as 
much  reason  for  sajdng  that  it  is  aretaics  which 
constitute  moral  philosophy  as  for  saying  that  it  is 
the  other.  Pain  is  indeed  a  reality  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  feeling  of  right  or  wrong  can  be  :  what  we 
say  about  pain  or  pleasure  can  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  a  particular  kind  of  experience,  and  com- 
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parison  can  be  made  of  individual  experiences,  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  done  with  regard  to  our  sense 
of  wrong-doing.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  fact, 
that  the  inflicting  causeless  pain  is  a  misdeed,  an  evil 
in  the  imiverse  of  a  different  kind  from,  but  as  real 
as,  the  suffering  of  pain,  a  something  in  the  universe 
which  we  think  ought  not  to  be,  which  is  a  defect  in 
it,  a  something  imdesirable ; — ^it  is  clear  that  this  is  a 
fact  which  need  not  wait  for  any  observations  upon 
the  nature  &c.  of  pain,  that  is,  for  eudaemonics,  for  its 
establishment :  if  we  do  not  have  it  from  the  first,  we 
can  never  get  it  from  experience.  In  entering  upon 
eudsemonics,  or  the  science  of  happiness,  as  a  science 
of  experience,  let  us  suppose  our  minds,  as  they 
should  be,  free  from  previous  opinion,  prepared  to 
receive  what  experience  gives  us.  Experience  about 
pain  and  pleasure  will  doubtless  shew  us  many  things : 
there  may  be  a  regular  inductive  science  on  the  sub- 
ject :  but  just  as  no  one  dreams  that  any  amount  of 
experience  can  alter  our  opinion  as  to  pain  being  a 
Zg  in  itself  undedrablelo  sdfer ,  »  nZ^o^ 
everyone  sees,  can  alter  our  opinion  as  to  pain  being 
a  thing  in  itself  wrong  to  inflict.  The  eudsemonical 
induction,  if  well  carried  out,  may  lead  us  to  con- 
clusions about  happiness  or  about  pain,  as  general  and 
as  vast  as  the  Copemican  or  Newtonian  conclusions  : 
but  these  conclusions,  whatever  they  may  be,  can 
have  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  fact,  or 
on  our  feeling  of  the  fact,  that  pain  in  itself  is  an 
evil,  in  one  way  to  suffer,  in  another  to  inflict.  The 
axiom  then  of  atetaics,  that  it  is  evil  or  a  misdeed  to 
inflict  pain,  as  pain  and  causelessly,  needs,  and  waits 
for,  no  experience  to  suggest  or  prove  it :  no  one 
would  think  for  an  instant  that  it  could  be  doubted, 
and  its  truth  made  to  depend  on  a  trial  by  experience : 
its  truth  is  the  same  whatever  the  pain  or  happiness; 
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in  our  observation  of  them,  turn  out  in  their  particulars 
to  be.     It  is  true  for  all  possible  pain,  or  for  all 
possible  happiness,  so  long  as  what  we  call  such 
answers  to  the  definition.    The  inhabitants  of  the 
planets,  if  there  are  such,  may  have  very  different 
sorts  of  happiness  from  us,  but  it  has  the  same  truth 
for  them  as  for  us. 
Areuiosifl       While  therefore  we  may  admit  that  the  fact, 
tiai  part  of  which,  if  it  is  wished,  we  may  call  a  fact  of  eudse- 
lorophy,    monies,  the  fact  of  the  existence  or  possibility  of 
requ^^to  P^in,  is  the  first,  and  is  necessary  as  a  previous  con- 
be  snppie-  dition  for  the  existence  of  aretaics,  yet,  on  the  other 

mented  by  ...  •  . 

eadnmo-    hand,  it  is  with  aretaics,  or  with  the  above  axiom, 

that  anything  which  can  be  called  moral  philosophy 

begins,  and  all  moral  philosophy  is  no  more  than  a 

deduction  from  that  axiom.    It  is  indeed  exceedingly 

possible  that  the  axiom  might  be  very  sterile  in 

results  without  eudsemonical  observation  to  give  us 

particulars  about  the  pain,  the  infliction  of  which  is 

thus  to  be  avoided ;  this  we  shall  see  as  we  go  on. 

So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  aretaics,  to  be  fruitful  and 

useftil,  needs  (besides  its  presupposition  of  the  eudse- 

monical  notion  of  pain  or  happiness)  to  be  largely 

supplemented  by  eudsemonics :  and  this  is  the  case 

with  all  possible  aretaics. 

Similarly         EudsBmonics,  conceivcd  quite  generally,  need  not 

endttmo-   require  to  be  supplemented  by  aretaics :  but  (and  I 

q^"to    refer  to   what  follows  for  more  frill    illustration), 

mOTSSby^^^^'^  eudeamonics    do    require  to    be   largely  so 

aretaics.    supplemented.      This  is  because   man  is  what  we 

commonly  describe  as  a  moral  being,  that  is,  his 

feeling  and  reflection  about  what  he  does,  together 

with  his  sympathies  with  others  and  many  other 

feelings  of  a  like  nature,  enter  very  largely  as  an 

element  into  his  happiness  and  his  pain.     The  eu- 

daemonical  analysis  of  pleasure  and  pain  has,  there- 


soienoes. 
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forie,  with  other  things^  to  be  an  analysis  of  man's 
moral  nature  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  feelings 
and  thoughts  without  a  reference  to  what  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  are  about :  and  this,  when  the  feelings 
or  thoughts  are  what  we  call  morale  is  aretaics.  We 
have  thus,  it  would  appear,  in  reference  to  man,  the 
two  sciences  interlocked  in  an  exceedingly  complicated 
manner. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  said  again.  What  is 
the  use  of  calling  them  two  ?  Why  cannot  they  be 
treated  as  one  subject  ?  soil  tot 

As   one  subject  I  do   treat  them,  but   as   two|j^^ 
sciences.     The  reasons  are  various.  distinct 

The  first  is,  that  I  wish  to  leave  no  part  of  the 
groimd  belonging  to  moral  philosophy  unexplored  (to 
the  small  extent  to  which  I  can  speak  about  it),  and 
I  believe  this  is  the  only  way. 

The  second  i^,  that  I  wish  to  give  its  fuU  force  to 
all  that  has  been  said,  and  often  most  truly  said,  on 
each  side  in  the  great  and  noble,  but  often  most  blind 
and  confused,  moral  controversy  of  ages. 

The  third  is,  that  I  wish  that  the  student  should 
learn  to  value  and  respect  (if  he  cannot  of  himself 
perhaps  know  much  about)  the  various  methods 
which  moral  controversy  has  followed  and  the  lite- 
rature with  which  it  has  been  associated.  I  should 
like  the  study  to  take  with  him  a  character  different 
from  that  which  it  has  sometimes  done,  and  to  teach 
him  to  think  liberally,  without  depreciating  and 
caricaturing  what  he  is  ignorant  of. 

The  fourth  is,  that  I  think  in  this  way  it  may  be 
more  easy  to  grasp  the  exceedingly  difficult  relation 
of  different  parts  of  the  subject  together,  as  intuitive 
and  inductive  (to  use  for  a  moment  terms  which  I 
disapprove).  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  Utilitarian  to 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  a  good  and  real  inductive 
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science  of  eudsemonics.  And  I  think  that  the  taking 
of  eudsemonics  for  the  whole  of  moral  philosophy, 
instead  of  a  portion  of  or  adjunct  to  it,  has  been  a 
hindrance  to  this  in  every  way.  One  side  in  the 
traditionary  moral  controversy  have  despised  eudae- 
monics,  while  those  who  have  admired  and  cultivated 
them  have  always  had  something  to  prove  by  them  : 
they  have  been  users  of  them,  not  boni  fide  inquirers 
into  them.  They  have,  for  instance,  wanted  to 
establish,  as  a  result  of  their  investigation,  that 
eudsemonics  would  reaUy  bear  upon  them  the  whole 
weight  of  morality.  Whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong  in  this,  it  is  at  least  not  the  right  temper  for 
an  inductive  inquirer.  Or,  if  they  were  more  practical 
and  less  philosophical  than  this,  they  have  had.  a 
prejudice  either  for,  or  against,  things  established: 
and  their  inductive  inquiries  have  correspondingly 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  turn  into  a  justification,  or 
an  inculpation,  of  these.  I  have  hoped,  by  relieving 
eudsemonics  from  part  at  least  of  this  weight  of  con- 
sequence, to  be  able  to  look  at  them  more  with  the 
eye  of  a  simple  investigator. 

Fifth  and  last,  a  reason  which  might  have  super- 
seded any  others,  I  have  treated  these  two  por- 
tions of  moral  philosophy  as  two  sciences,  because, 
however  complicated  together,  I  think  they  are 
so. 
Thia  dis-  Their  being  so  seems  to  me  to  depend  in  the  main 

arisesfrom  upon  this  fact, — and  I  think  that  the  bringing  out 
^J^fg  of  the  full  force  of  this  fact  is  the  most  important 
^*elene  business  of  moral  philosophy  at  the  present  day — 
KELdLoctive,  that  man  is  an  active  being  in  the  same  manner  in 
Bponding  which  he  is  a  sentient  (or  pain-feeling  and  pleasure- 
fl^d  ^er  fe^lii^g)  being :  that  his  activity  and  his  sentience  are 
in  the  two  independent  portions  or  features  of  his  nature, 
Mancraves  each  as  early,  as  native,  and  as  important,  as  the 
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other^*  Man's  nature,  in  fact  the  universe  in  general,  employ- 
has  two  portions  or  characters  counter-fitting  (if  I  activity 
may  use  the  word)  the  one  to  the  other,  want  and  J^*^iy 
power  in  the  universe,  or,  as  I  have  called  them  in  « ^^^^^. 
man,  sentience  and  activity.  I  take  as  my  prmciple, 
that  man  as  early  and  as  naturally  asks  for  an  em- 
ployment of  his  activity  as  for  a  relief  from  his  pain ; 
and  that  the  fitting  of  these  together,  going  beyond 
the  individual,  is  the  business  of  moral  philosophy, 
as  the  fitting  them  together  with  reference  to  the 
individual  is  the  business  of  simple  prudence.  On  this 
however  I  will  not  dwell  now ;  except  to  say,  that 
the  inquiry  which  proceeds  firoiii  the  assumption  of 
activity  is  that  which  I  call  aretaics,  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  assumption  of  sentience  is  eudee- 
monics;  that  in  many  particulars  they  treat,  from 
opposite  directions,  the  same  subjects ;  and  that  the 
method  which  I  hope  to  take  ^nll  not  be  that  of  a 
rigid  separation  of  iiiem,  but  a  treating  of  the  subject 
in  the  way  in  general  most  convenient,  with  an 
indication  to  which  of  the  sciences  the  maimer  of 
treatment  belongs, 

1  Wiih  thiB  agrees  the  division  of  the  nerves  into  sentient  and  motor 
nerves.  Compare  Exploratio  Philosqphiea^  eh.  3,  and  Prof.  Bain*s 
language  {Senses  and  Intellect,  Book  l  ch.  i.),  '^Moyement  precedes 
sensation,  and  is  at  the  outset  independent  of  any  stimulus  from  with- 
out: action  is  a  more  intimate  and  inseparable  property  of  our  constitu- 
tion than  any  of  our  sensations,  and  in  fact  enters  as  a  component  part 
into  eyery  one  of  the  senses,  giving  them  the  character  of  compounds 
whUe  itself  is  a  simple  and  elementary  property.''    Ed. 


CHAPTER  IL 

MORAL    PHILOSOPHY  AS    AN  ART  REFERRING  TO   AN 

IDEAL, 

Moral  Phi-  MoRAL  Philosophy  is  the  Art  of  Life  in  its  highest 
thT^f  ^  sense.  If  we  understand  by  life  what  the  Greeks 
Life.  meant  by  /Sto?  as  different  from  ^co-)),  and  by  limrhg 
the  putting  forth  the  powers  and  faculties  for  use 
and  for  enjoyment,  moral  philosophy  is  the  general 
and  summary,  or  architectonic,  art  of  this.  That 
is,  it  deals  with  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the 
powers,  faculties,  and  other  portions  of  man  which 
are  concerned  with  his  activity,  and  with  their  har- 
mony as  a  whole. 

By  describing  moral  philosophy  as  an  art  I  mean 

pretty  much  the  same  as  that  which  Aristotle  meant 

by  describing  it   as  a  practical  science,  though  I 

would  not  in  all  respects  apply  the  view  as  he  did. 

It  sets  Moral  philosophy  however  is  more  than  simply 

seu 'im*'   t^^s  an  art  or  practical  science :  it  is  an  art  which 

ideal        gets  before  it  an  ideal. 

Sense  in  In  the  difficulty  as  to  the  use  of  language  on 

J^ig*^' these  matters,  I  shall  use  the  word  ideal  doubly, 
"■®^'  i.e.  both  aa  an  adjective  and  a  substantive :  I  shall 
speak  of  an  ideal  as  what  moral  philosophy  sets 
before  itself,  and  I  shall  speak  of  moral  philosophy 
as  ideal  in  so  far  as  it  does  set  this  before  itself: 
and  for  contrast  to  ideal  in  its  adjective  sense,  I 
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shall  sometimes  use  the  word  positival.     For  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  latter  term  I  refer  to  the  Appendix. 

Eudsemonics  might  he  unideal.  That  is,  in  think-  Eudiomo. 
ing  how  we  should  live,  and  thinking  about  pleasure  be  nnideai 
and  pain  in  this  view,  we  might  stop  short  of  forming 
in  our  thought  any  idea  of  hajypiness  as  something 
to  be  gained :  we  might  form  our  scheme  of  life  on 
the  plan  of  avoiding  pains  and  laying  hold  of  plea- 
sures as  they  pass,  with  little  imagination  about  the 
future,  and  no  mental  combination  of  pleasures  into 
an  ideal  happiness. 

Eudaemonics  however  has  generally  been,  and  is  bnt  it  b 
likely  to  be,  exceedingly  ideal.    Man  is  an  imagi- commonly 
native  being,  and  is  both  incUned  to  look  forward  J^^^^ 
to  the  future  and  inclined  to  set  himself  an  end  *^e  influ. 

enoo  of 

to  work  for.     Though  activity  and  sentience  bothmwi'fl 
exist  in  man  independently  of  each  other  in  thenat^ 
manner  which  I  have  described,  yet  man's  iiature^^^^^ 
is  one,  and  the  treatment  of  eudsemonics,  or  the  »»*«»• 
science  of  man's  sentient   nature,  inevitably  takes 
a  colour  from  his  active  nature.     In  meditating  how 
we  may  enjoy  ourselves,  we  cannot  help  the  notion 
forcing  itself  upon  us,  that  happiness  is  something 
to  be  worked  for.     We  in  vain  try  to  make  our- 
selves recognize  (what  reason,  misapplied,  tells  us) 
that  for  enjoyment  we  ought  to  have  no  ideal ;  that 
to  set  ourselves  a  happiness  to  work  for  is  after  alt 
to  enslave  ourselves,  and  to  leave  the  notion  of  en- 
joyment; that  life,  on  this  view  of  it,  is  not  hap- 
piness but  toil  after  happiness,  and  that  toil  after 
one  thing  is  no  better  than  toil  after  another.     Eu- 
dasmonists  have  at  various  times  laboured  hard  to 
produce  an  unideal  eudaemonics,  a  real  science  of 
pleasure  as  distinct  from  a  science  of  happiness. 
There  is  in  the  actual  life  of  man  a  great  abundance  of 
such  unideal  eudasmonics :  but,  even  in  the  actual  life 
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of  man,  it  is  the  ideal  portion,  the  ima^Jiation,  hope, 

and  enterprise,  which  gives  it  its  vigour  and  interest ; 

and  the  difficulty  of  escaping  idealism  becomes  greater 

as  soon  as  life  is  made  a  matter  of  thought  and 

reflection.      A  life   of  passing  pleasure  is  natural 

enough  in  itself:   but  not  a  thoughtful,  deliberate, 

reflective,  life  of  passing  pleasure. 

And  thus         It  should  be  observed,  that  as  it  is  difficult  to 

duty  may '  P^®^®^^  *^®  octive  sido  of  humau  nature  from  coming 

attach       in.  and  making^  eudaemonics  ideal,  so  it  is  difficult 

itself  to  ®  ,  , 

eudflemo-  to  prevent  the  moral  notions  which  belong  to  this 
^i5f*'  active  side  of  human  nature  from  following  and 
giving  to  this  pursuit  of  an  ideal  happiness  a  cha- 
racter of  duty,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
eudsemonics,  can  never  belong  to  it.  So  far  as  our 
activity  or  our  powers  axe  of  any  importance  beyond 
ourselves,  what  we  do  in  regard  of  our  own  happi- 
ness  ia  eminently  a  matter  of  moral  consideration, 
or  for  the  notion  of  duty,  for  it  may  very  greatly 
affect  this.  But  in  this  we  leave  eudsemonics.  And 
in  reality,  whenever,  in  eudsemonic  investigation, 
the  notion  comes  in,  as  it  must  do,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  duty  with  us  to  live  not  for  passing  pleasures,  but 
for  an  ideal  happiness,  so  far  aB  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness enter  into  our  consideration  at  all,  we  are 
bearing  witness  to  ourselves,  so  to  speak,  of  our 
own  importance  and  value,  and  of  there  ]being  some- 
thing  to  be  considered  about  us  beyond  our  happi- 
ness. 
HappineBs  The  term  'happiness,'  cvSatfiovta,  itself  represents 
Luy^Sl"**'  an  ideal,  and  in  fact  represents  little  more.  All  that 
ideal.  jg  positive,  or  known  to  us  as  in  this  way,  is  pleasure 
or  freedom  from  pain ;  and  the  unideal  form  of  eu- 
dsemonics of  which  I  have  spoken  is  hedonics,  or  a 
science  of  indolentia.  Whatever  it  is  that  people 
are  aiming  at,  if  they  look  at  it  as  it  is  in  relation 


more 
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to  themselves,  they  will  call  it  their  happiness :  this 
ideal  character  in  happiness  is  more  intimate  and 
more  universal  than  any  particular  character  attach- 
ing to  it. 

Aretaics  however  is  more  essentially  ideal  than  All  aretaio 
eudaemonics.     The  words  virtue,  duty,  ought,  should,  2e  mor< 
&c.,  express  an  ideal,  whatever  else  they  may  express :  ?'  ^®®" 
and  however  we  may  define  them  or  whatever  line 
of  conduct  we  may  consider  to  answer  to  them,  they 
must  keep  this  character,  or  they  are  no  longer  them- 
selves. 

The  words  'ought,'  'should,*  and  the  other  similar « ought/ 
ones,  are  what  may  be  called  terms  of  art  in  this  *^^^^'' 
sense,  that  they  express  something  to  be  done,  'a*«™"o£ 
line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued,  ordinarily  in  view  lle^ 
of  the  attainment  of  a  particular  purpose.     There  diim.» 
is  understood  with  them,  as  terms  of  art,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  purpose  wHch  is  aimed  at:  they 
express  a  condition  (at  least  a  probable  condition) 
of  the  attainment  of  this :  if  you  would  attain  this 
or  that  end,  if  you  want  this   thing   or  that,  you 
must,  you  ought  to,  you  should,  do  this  other  thing, 
whatever  it  is :   'must,'  'ought,'  'should/  are  only 
diflferent  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  expression  of 
the  same  thing ;  and  it  may  be  expressed  still  other- 
wise by  saying,  this  thing  is  to  he  done,  if  you  wish 
to  gain  that :  the  Latin  expresses  this  simply  in  the 
form  'faciendum.' 

Now  moral  philosophy  being,  in  the  manner  which  in  the  ab- 
I  described,  the  art  of  life  or  living,  suppose  we  say  ciendum' 
to  ourselves,  we  wish,  so  far  as  what  we  are  now^^^^Me*"* 
dealing  with  is  concerned,  to  attain  no  purpose,  but  ^^^^^ 
simply  to  live,  to   consider  life,   according  to  the 
Aristotelian  notion,  its  own  end  and  purpose,  with 
this  important  addition  to  his  notion,  'except  so  far 
as  the  consideration  of  our  life  itself  may  reveal  to  us 
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a  purpose  for  it  beyond  itself. '  The  question  then  of 
aretaics  will  be  simply  what  we  must,  should,  ought 
to  do :  the  addition  expressing  the  purpose  we  want  to 
gain  disappears,  for  we  want  to  gain  no  purpose ;  or 
it  becomes  a  mere  identical  repetition,  for  all  that  we 
want  is  to  live,  is  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do  or 
should  do  :  we  want,  it  will  be  said,  to  live  well,  but 
*  well '  here  is  nothing  more  than  the  same  identical 
repetition,  it  expresses  no  more  than  as  we  should 
expresses,  that  is,  simply  an  ideal :  to  live,  as  some- 
thing which  by  supposition  we  want,  and  to  live  well, 
are  the  same ;  we  are  left  simply  with  the  notion  of 
a  faciendum,  of  a  something  which  we  should  do, 
without  any  purpose  beyond  it. 

To  some  this  wiU  appear  a  playing  with  words, 
to  others  it  will  appear  the  saying  of  something  too 
plain  to  be  worth  saying.  Trifling  and  plain  as  it 
may  be,  this  notion  is  that  from  which  the  whole 
of  moral  philosophy  is  a  deduction,  and  the  clear 
view  of  which  would  save  infinite  mistake  and  con- 
troversy. 

The  faciendum,  or  thing  which  is  supposed  as 
that  which  is  to  be  done,  is  what  is  called  in  philo- 
sophical language  *  absolute,'  which  means  this  :  that 
it  is  disengaged  from  the  addition,  or  expression  of 
purpose,  which  determined  it  and  made  it  conditional 
or  dependent   in  the  former  uses  of   it   which   I 
instanced:  what  is  to  be  done  is  not  means  only, 
but   means    and    end  both :    and   the    art   which 
treats  of  what  is  thus  to  be  done  is  an  unique  and 
special  art,  in  which  means  and  end  are  involved 
together. 
^^,        The  question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
der  which  independent  or  intuitive  morality,  or  however  else  we 
ciendum'   may  cxprcss  it,  is  really  no  other  than  this  :  whether 
^Sented.  the  notion  that  there  is  for  us  an  absolute  faciendum 
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(i.e.  a  thing  or  things  which  for  reasons  contained  in 
themselves,  we  ought  to  do,  or  should  do,  rather  than 
other  things)  is  a  notion  which  naturally  (so  I  will 
speak  at   present)   suggests    itself.      The  form   in 
which  this  is  put  may  be  varied  infinitely :  it  may 
be  put  in  a  markedly  ethical  form  by  some  philo- 
sophers, by  some  in  a  form  very  non-ethical  or  un- 
technical ;  but  the  substance  is  the  same.     We  may 
put  it  in  this  form  :  that  the  choice  which  <we  make 
as  to  what  we  do  is  a  matter  of  importance  or  of 
consequence ;  or  in  this,  that,  in  the  infinite  variety 
of  possible  action,  there  exists  reaaon  why  we  should 
choose  one  part  rather  than  another  part :  or  we 
may  put  it  in  the  ideal  form  of  imagining  Ihe  life 
which  we  ought  to  lead,  which  we  feel  it  is  well  we 
should  lead,  and  perhaps  give  to  this  ideal  a  religious 
character  by  considering  that  we  were  intended  i^ 
lead  such  a  life,  created  for  it;  or  perhaps  give  it 
rather  an  aesthetic  character  by  considering  it  some- 
thing to  be  admired  and  delighted  in.     However  we 
may  think  of  it,  the  substance  is  the  same  :  it  is  that, 
when  we  think  of  ourselves  as  beings  with  faculties 
and  powers,  the  notion  inevitably  suggests  itself  of 
there  being  some  things  which  we  should  do,  ought 
to  do,  (morally)  must  do,  and  others  which  we  ought 
not  to  do. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  morality  of  con-  Granting 
sequences,  i.e.  the  assumption  that  the  reason  of  this  ^oeTf^an 
choice  of  action  must  lie  in  consequences  to  flow  from  ^^^ 
the  action,  I  will  speak  of  presently^.   The  importance  dum,' 
of  what  I  have  said  above  lies  in  this :  that  a  due  loropby 
consideration  of  it  will  eflPectually  prevent  us  from^ere*^ 
thinking  that  moral  philosophy  can  be,  as  regards  its  ^^'^g^yjj 
starting-point  and  main  principles,  a  science  of  the  »«>«»«•• 

^  See  Ch.  vi. 
G.  2 
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kind  now  called  inductive,  and  which  I  will  call 

positival,  and  that  it  can  take  its  rank,  as  regards 

these  main  principles,  with  sciences  of  experience  and 

of  observation.     The  idea  of  'what  should  be,'  the 

expulsion  of  which  from  physical  science  in  favour  of 

the  observation  of  'what  is/  has  led  to  vast  progress 

in  such  science,  lies  at  the  heart  of  moral  philosophy, 

and  can  never  be  eradicated  from  it. 

Its  prinoi-  '     It  will  be  my  endeavour,  as  we  proceed,  to  con- 

L^tai-    sider  very  carefully  the  importance  of  observation, 

thongh      hoth  in  eudsBmonics,  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  moral 

observa-    philosophy,  and  in  some  portions  of  aretaics,  where 

be  of  great  WO  are  concomed  with  the  particulars  of  human  feel- 

J^^to    ^g'     But  the  problem  of  moral  philosophy  has  been 

pUwktion.  ^^^  *^®  first :  What  should  I  do  ?  and  the  principle 

upon  which  thid  question  is  to  be  answered  is  what 

no  observation  can  possibly  give  us.    No  observation, 

however  long  continued,  can  tell  us  whether  it  is  our 

own  happiness  or  that  of  others  which  we  ought  to 

prefer.     It  is  indeed  exceedingly  possible  to  suppose 

(I  wiU  not  say  whether  it  is  the  fact)  that  the 

intuitive  principles  (so  to  call  them)  which  lie  at  the 

base  of  the  sciences  may  be  very  simple  and  evident, 

and  that  the  importance  of  the  philosophy  may  lie  in 

the  observation  which  is  to  regulate  the  application 

of  them.    But  this,  if  it  is  so,  is  quite  a  different  thing 

from  the  supposition  that  the  observation  can  come 

in  the  place  of  the  first  principles,  and  that  it  is  a 

great  advance  thus  to  reform  the  philosophy,  and 

change  it  into  a  so-called  inductive  science. 

ninste-  When  I  see  a  philosopher  like  Bentham  captivated 

Benthium*!  with  his  new  phrase  as  to  '  the  greatest  happiness  of 

hSroiness'  *^®  greatest  number,'  and  considering  it  a  discovery 

principle,  which  would  reform  all  moral  philosophy,  and  then 

proceeding,  with  the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  he 

did  proceed,  to  construct,  in  his  way,  a  methodical 
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science  of  eudaemonics  in  order  to  the  application  of 
his  principle,  and  devoting  his  life  to  this  unselfish 
labour, — I  seem  to  see,  in  his  mind  and  feeling,  a 
region  for  moral  philosophy  which  his  system  ob- 
stinately refuses  to  recognize.  He  says,  in  fact,  *I 
take  as  my  ideal  to  be  pursued,  nothing  selfish,  but 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  and 
I  choose  as  the  work  of  my  life  the  study  of  the 
particulars  of  happiness  in  order  that  my  ideal  may 
be  carried  out.'  I  feel  inclined  to  say  to  him,  A 
noble  work  indeed,  and  you  are  nobly  aiding  moral 
philosophy  by  it,  but  I  seem  to  see  another  work  not 
less  important  for  moral  philosophy  in  the  study  of 
yoUy  and  in  the  consideration  how  it  is  that  you 
have  come  to  take  this  as  your  ideal,  instead  of  trying 
for  instance  to  make  yourself  rich  and  powerful. 
How  is  it  that  the  promoting  other  men's  happiness 
presents  itself  to  you,  out  of  all  the  possible  things 
which  you  might  do,  m  the  particular  thing  wHch 
you  should  do  or  which  it  is  well  for  you  to  do  ? 
And  if  you  say  (I  have  not  used  the  word  which  you 
do  not  like,  'ought')  that  you  do  not  recognize  even 
'should,'  but  that  you  only  choose  to  do  it ^ ;  I  ask 
again,  There  is  then  something  in  it  to  fix  your  choice  : 
it  is  conduct  in  itself,  in  your  view,  preferable  to 
any  other :  how  is  it  you  came  to  choose  it  ?  I  would 
rather  know  that  than  all  your  eudaemonics :  for  in 
fact,  for  what  you  want,  it  is  more  necessary  that 
men  should  have  your  mind  and  feeling  on  the  matter, 
than  that  they  should  study  your  system.  You 
persist  in  claiming  the  name  of  complete  moral  philo- 
sophy for  that  which  seems  to  me  only  a  subsidiary, 

^  Gf.  Bentham'g  words  quoted  in  the  Examination  qf  the  UtUUa- 
rian  PkUosophyj  p.  137,  *'  I  am  a  selfish  man,  as  selfish  as  any  man  can 
be.  But  in  me,  somehow  or  other,  selfishness  has  taken  the  shape  of 
beneyolence."— Ed. 

o 9 
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though  an  important  part  of  it,  and  you  call  by  the 
name  of  sentimentalism,  intuitivism^  (though  this  I 
think  is  not  your  word),  or  I  know  not  what,  that 
without  which  all  your  eudaemonics  will  be  valueless. 
You  say  you  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  any  one 
can  think  diflPerently  from  you,  as  to  *the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number'  being  the  all- 
important  ideal.  I  answer,  You  seem  in  that  to  be 
placing  the  foundation  of  moral  philosophy  where  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  placed,  on  what  some  of  your 
disciples  will  call  intuitivism :  only,  doing  this,  you 
might  have  spared  some  things  which  you  have  said 
.  yourself. 
On  the  Aretaics  is  thus  ideal  in  its  very  essence.     The 

•▼Sue/  oip€Tij  or  virtue  which  suggests  the  science  is  an  ideal, 
lenoe^'as  ^^^  ^  itsclf  is  little  more.  The  existence  of  the 
expressive  word  only  proves  the  existence  of  degrees  of  esti- 
ideal.  mation  of  different  feelings  and  different  courses  of 
conduct,  together  with  (and  this  is  the  main  point  of 
consideration)  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  reason 
for  this  preference,  in  the  real  preferability  of  one 
fegling  or  one  action,  as  feeling  and  action,  to  others : 
a  belief  in  certain  feelings  as  what  we  should  have, 
and  certain  actions  as  what  we  should  do :  a  notion 
of  the  valuableness  or  admirableness  of  such  feeUngs 
and  actions  in  themselves,  independent  of  whatever 
valuableness  they  may  have  on  account  of  conse- 
quences they  may  produce.  The  word  *  virtue,'  if  we 
disengage  it  from  the  application  which,  in  moral  use, 
it  has  had  to  particular  courses  of  conduct,  and  from 
the  associations  which  have  clung  about  it,  means 
primarily  excellence ;  and  this  in  itself  means  no  more 
than  tvhat  should  he,  Le.  expresses  an  ideal.  The 
word  *  excellence'  itself  has  got  an  extraneous  asso- 
ciation clinging  to  it,  that,  namely,  of  comparison  or 

^  on  Mill,  Utilitarianism^  p.  3. 
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superiority  of  one  to  another,  which  comparison  is 
only  a  way  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  ideal  has  been 
attained:  the  excellence  might  exist  without  the 
existence  of  beings  less  excellent,  because  the  supe- 
riority impKed  in  the  word  is  only  an  accident  of  the 
thing.  It  is  the  same  with  the  words  valuableness, 
admirableness ;  virtue  is  a  thing  which  people  esteem 
and  admire,  but  it  is  not  their  esteeming  and  admiring 
it  which  makes  it  virtue;  they  esteem  and  admire 
it  because  (rightly  or  wrongly)  they  consider  there 
is  a  reason  why  they  should  esteem  and  admire  it, 
and  the  person  who  has  it  himself  esteems  and 
admires  it  as  they  do ;  it  is  not  constituted  to  him, 
by  the  esteem  and  admiration  which  it  meets  with, 
though  it  may  be  described  and  named  by  them. 
What  constitutes  it  is  its  character  of  an  ideal,  of 
that  which  should  be. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  form,  as  we  have  On  the 
done,  an  adjective  from  their  ordinary  words  for  virtue,  USSr', 
but  used  words  suggested  by  the  admirableness  which  ^^«^*«'- 
I  have  spoken  of,  the  words  koXo^  and  'honestus.'  No 
doubt  these  words  would  not  have  been  the  words 
chosen,  unless  they  had  been  considered,  by  those  who 
chose  them,  better  words  than  others  to  express  the 
ideal  which  was  intended :  and  this  they  could  only  be, 
in  consequence  of  the  character  of  beauty  (so  we  will 
call  it)  in  the  one  case,  of  meeting  with  the  appro- 
bation of  men  in  the  other,  being  characters  which 
attached  themselves  very  closely  to  the  ideal. 
Some  philosophers  taught  that  the  words  not  only 
aptly  expressed  what  was  meant,  but  gave  the 
essence  of  it ;  that  virtue  consisted  in  moral  beauty, 
or  in  deservingness  of  human  approbation.  But  this 
was  in  neither  case  the  view  of  those  who  used  the 
words  with  most  earnestness,  and  most,  so  to  speak, 
believed  in  them.     Cicero,  following  the  Stoics,  dis- 
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claimed  in  the  strongest  terms,  in  reference  to  the 
word  'honestus/  the  notion,  that  the  use  of  it  in 
any  way  suggested  that  it  was  its  meeting  with 
human  approbation  which  constituted  virtue^.  With 
him,  and  others  like  him,  the  words  simply  expressed 
the  ideal,  what  should  be. 
On  the  Virtue  expresses  the  ideal  subjectively,  expresses, 

*dniy.'  ^^^  ^9  ^^  ideal  disposition:  icoXos  and  'honestus' 
ordinarily  express  it  objectively ;  that  is,  express  an 
ideal  course  of  action.  Another  famous  term  for 
expressiQg  the  ideal  objectively  is  '  duty.' 

Duty  is  in  reality  the  word  which  expresses  the 
ideal  character  of  what  is  meant  with  the  most 
clearness,  but  it  is  not  a  word  of  such  ancient  use  in 
this  application  as  the  others :  it  is  a  word  also 
which  has  been  a  good  deal  used  in  that  which  I 
alluded  to  as  being  the  less  ideal  portion  of  aretaics, 
that  namely,  where  the  particular  relations  of  indi- 
viduals to  each  other  are  dealt  with.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  however,  just  now,  to  say  anything  upon 
this  portion  of  aretaics,  or  upon  the  words  express- 
ing the  moral  ideal  in  this  view  of  it :  both  these 
subjects  I  will  for  the  present  reserve. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  moral  ideal,  as 
important  as  that  which  we  have  just  been  speaking 
of,  to  which  we  must  now  turn. 

I  described  man  as  possessing  activity  or  power, 

and  sentience  or  feeling.     Let  us  examine  a  little 

the  relation  of  these  the  one  to  the  other. 

■entient  ^^  ^  perfectly  possiblc  to  conceive  man  possessing 

nature  10    a  Sentience  which  had  no  relation  to  his  activity. 

of  want.'  He  might  be  (Le.   we  can   conceive    him)   always 

^  '*Hone8tam,  quod,  etiam  n  nobilitatum  non  sit,  tamen  hooestum 
eet,  quodqae  yere  didmus,  etianui  a  nullo  laudetor,  natara  eese  lau- 
dabile."    De  Off.  i.  4.    Of.  Tutc  nL  2.— Ed. 
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liappy,  always  enjoying  himself:  or  he  might  suffer 
pain  which  he  perfectly  well  knew  he  was  powerless 
to  prevent  or  diminish :  and  there  are  various  other 
suppositions  which  we  might  make.  But,  as  it  is, 
the  great  mass  of  his  feeling  is  indicative  of  a  fact 
which  concerns  him  greatly,  a  fact  which  might 
exist  in  regard  of  him,  and  does  to  a  considerable 
extent,  without  his  feeling  it :  a  fact  which  I  will 
call  vxtnt.  And  on  this  vxxrit  I  will  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  with  a  somewhat  wider  view. 

I  propose  to  use  the  word  'want'  strictly  for  aThetem 
fact  (or  supposed  or  possible  fact),  as  distinct  from  h^^ 
our  feeling  of  the  fact,  if  we  have  such  a  feeling.  ^^'^^ 
Facts  which  we  feel,  and  our  feeling  of  them,  are  in  fact,  not 
language  constantly  confused,  and  this  is  the  case  in  of  the 
respect  of  the  term  *  want.*    But  the  fact,  for  instance,  ^^^ 
that  our  stomach  is  empty  and  that  there  is  going  on 
in  our  system  none  of  that  nutrition  which  we  will 
suppose  ought  constantly  to  be  going  on  in  it,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  our  feeling,  if  we  do  feel, 
that  such  is  the  case,  in  consequence  of  some  pain,  of 
hunger  or  otherwise,  resulting  from  it :  the  former 
might  perfectly  exist  without  the  other.     We  use 
the  word  'want'  for  both :  if  we  say  'our  system 
wants  food,'  we  mean  the  former :  if  we  say  '  we 
want  food,*  we  might  .mean  either,  but  most  likely 
should  mean  the  latter;  as  if  we  said,   'the  baby 
wants  a  coral,'  or  'I  want  the  newspaper.'     Now 
the  word  '  want,'  whenever  I  use  it,  will  be  meant  to 
express  the  former  of  them,  the /ocf. 

We  are  thus  something  besides  active  and  sen-Aotmiy 
tient  beings,  we  are  active  and  wanting  beings :  and,  S^^,^' 
extending  our  view  beyond  ourselves,  the  universe  is  ^4nw^* 
an  active  and  a  wanting   universe.     Not,  indeed, 
exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  active  and 
wanting,  but  in  this  sense,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
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of  power  in  the  universe,  and  also  a  great  deal  of 
want.  I  use  the  word  universe  with  intentional 
vagueness :  what  I  say  will  apply  equally  whether 
we  make  the  widest  possible  supposition  of  the 
universe,  taking  in  God  as  the  Creator  of  it,  or 
whether  we  consider  it  to  be  merely  a  physical 
compctges  of  matter  and  force.  What  I  mean  is 
simply  this ;  that  the  universe,  so  far  as  the  action 
in  it  is  concerned,  is  made  up  of  two  elements ;  of 
beings  (so  we  will  speak  at  present)  possessing 
powers,  and  of  opportunity  or  call  for  the  exercise  of 
their  powers,  which  is  what  I  have  called  '  want.' 
Man's  It  is  man's  sentient  nature,  as   we  have  seen, 

nature      which  leads  to  the  formation  of  that  ideal  which  I 
theldeia of liave   called  happiness:   it  is   man's   active  nature 
hUactwty  ^^^^^  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  ideal  which  I 
■uggesu    have  last  described,  in  speaking  of  virtue  and  the 
duty,  his    Corresponding  terms :  it  is  man's  nature  as  wanting 
Bu^estg    which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  third  ideal  more 
and  Wgh-  i^^P^^taut  than  the  first  of  them,  and  equally  im- 
est  ideal,   portaut  With  the  second — ^the  notion  of  *good.'     In 
good.        one  point  of  view  this  ideal  is  more  important  than 
the  second :  that  the  character  of  individual  appro- 
priation which  belonged  to  the  two  former  does  not 
belong  to  this.     Man  can  only  feel  his  own  feelings, 
and  act  with  his  own  powers :  but  the  wantingness 
which  is  the  call  to  action  he  can  be  informed  of  by 
his  intellect  as  much  beyond  himself  as  in  himself, 
and  the  ideal  *good'  is  in  this  point  of  view  the 
noblest  and  grandest  of  all. 
Want  i;  The  notion  which  I  have  here  sfiven  of  *  want '  or 

wider  ^nan 

aentienoe,  '  wautiuguess'  may  be  objected  to  as  really  conveying 

than         nothing,  and  not  making  at  all  more  clear  the  notion 

happineaa.  ^f  good,  as  the  ideally  desirable.     I  am  indifferent 

what  words  are  used,  and  what  I   wish  to  draw 

attention  to  is  the  ambiguity  and  difficulty  attending 
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even  such  words  as  'desirable';  the  same  which  I 
have  noticed  in  respect  of  *want\  The  universe 
is,,  on  any  hypothesis  of  it,  an  orderly  constitu- 
tion of  things,  containing  in  it  a  number  of  beings 
who  can  feel  happiuess,  but  who,  so  far  as  they  do 
feel  happiness,  must  feel  it  in  virtue  of,  and  by 
means  of,  their  particular  constitution,  which  is  a 
part  of  this  order.  So  far  as  they  do  not  feel 
happiness,  it  arises  from  their  state  not  being  what 
it  should  be,  by  which  I  mean  no  more  than  that 
they  are  not  in  their  ideal  state,  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  fall  short  of  it  is  the  measure  of 
what  I  call  their  want;  and  this  falling  short  of 
an  ideal  state  may  exist  in  that  which  is  not  capable 
of  happiuess :  to  that  itself  which  is  not  capable  of 
happiness  this  falling  short  may  not  be  important, 
but  it  may  be  important  on  accoxmt  of  the  relation 
of  things  together,  and  the  orderly  constitution  of 
the  whole. 

Good,  of  all  the  ideals,  is  that  which  has  played  tws  last 
the  most  important  part,  and  speculations  as  to  the  yowes"* 
nature  of  the  summum  bonum  have  been  the  most  ^^^ "'®: 

taics  and 

important  of  moral  speculations.     I  hope  hereafter  eud»ino. 
more  fully  to  dwell  upon  it. 

This  last  ideal  involves  together  both  aretaica 
and  eudsamonics :  that  is,  it  deals  with  a  kind  of 
eudaemonics  which  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  speak 
of,  in  which  the  idea  of '  should  be'  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  that  of  pleasure  or  happiness,  and  one 
kind  of  happiness  is  considered  as  superior  in  kind 
to  another.     But  for  the  present  enough. 


zucs. 
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Action 
character- 
ised from 
its  starting 
point, 
want,  AS 
well  as 
from  its 
end,  hap- 
piness. 


Want 
exhibited 
in  a  scale 
passing 


Aug.  20,  1864.    Byron's  Pool,  8  A.M. 

Instead  of  taking  the  epiteltc  view  of  action,  what  we  might 
do  would  be  to  take  the  aparchic.  With  Aristotle  (is  it  not  so?) 
the  ap-)^  of  action  is  really  only  another  word  for  the  riXo^, 
purpose,  or  aim :  but  we  might  consider  in  regard  of  action 
its  origin,  or  that  which  it  starts  from,  as  well  as  its  riKo^^  or 
that  which  it  tends  to. 

As  its  reXo^,  or  what  it  tends  to,  may  be  called  good  or 
happiness,  and  what  we  wish  to  find  out  the  summum  bonum; 
so  its  dpxn*  or  what  it  starts  from,  may»>be  called  want,  and 
what  we  wish  to  know  the  prima  egestas.  This  and  the 
stmimuni  bonum  would  probably  from  different  ends  coincide. 
As  we  call  the  first  good  (or  happiness),  so  we  might  call  the 
second  want  (or  uneasiness).  In  reality,  both  these  additions 
are  doubtful.  Good  and  want  are  states,  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily conceived  or  felt :  happiness  and  uneasiness  are  the 
feeling  of  each  of  them. 

What,  in  addition  to  intelligence  and  fact,  has  to  be 
taken  account  of  when  we  think  of  action,  is  want.  And 
what  in  addition  to  this  again,  has  to  be  taken  account  of 
when  we  think  of  m^oral  action,  is  the  existence  of  a  plurality 
of  sentient,  some  or  all  also  active,  beings. 

Want  or  egence  is  the  great  fact  conditioning,  and  stimu- 
lating real  action  (by  which  I  me^n  action  as  different  from 
conceivable  chaotic  movement).     Satisfaction  is  the  fact  cor- 


^  The  pages  which  follow  seem  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  treatise 
on  Aretaics  and  Eudflemonics.  They  are  taken  from  a  note-book  with 
the  accompanying  notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  their  writing. 
Professor  Grote  was  literally  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  pbces 
mentioned  were  among  his  favourite  haunts  for  philosophic  meditation. 
What  was  thus  thought  out  was  written  down  afterwards,  generally 
with  great  rapidity  and  with  scarcely  any  correction  or  erasure— Ed. 
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responding  to  it:  good  is  the  idea,  i.  e.  this  latter  fact,  ex-  fro™  t^® 
tended,  heightened  and  developed,  by  the  intelligence.  to  the  sab- 

The  degrees  of  withovtness  are  (1)  simple  Tum-hohence ;  (2)  jective. 
carencey  i,  e.  the  being  without  a  thing  when  there  is  at  least 
some  conceivable  reason  why  it  should  be  present  (we  say  a 
pronoun  or  a  particular  noun  caret  vocativo,  we  should  with 
less  reason  say  it  caret  modo  indicativo,  and  with  no  reason 
at  all  it  caret  foliis);  (3)  egence,  where  the  want  is  of  some 
particular  thing  according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  wants, 
and  where  there  exists  in  nature  a  possibility  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  want,  such  satisfaction  being  probably  striven 
after  or  provided  for  in  some  way;  (4)  desiderium,  or  craving 
and  yearning,  which  is  the  last  subjectively  felt,  and  possibly 
amplified  by  imagination,  &c. ;  (5)  cupido,  or  general  imagi- 
native desire,  which  may  be  without  any  egence  as  fact. 

Is  egence  always  in  some  measure  felt  or  subjective?  If  Want  in 
it  is,  there  is  personality  or  consciousness  in  plants;  and  who  ft^com^ 
shall  say  there  is  not,  or  that  rudimentary  (of  course  unreflec-  panied  by 
tive)  personality  or  consciousness  does  not  begin  as  early  and  ^    ^ 
as  low  down  as  real  organic  unity  ? 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  leaf  or  root  of  a  plant,  say,  to  imbibe 
water  or  air:  there  is  egence  in  the  plant,  and  there  are 
movements  in  the  parts  of  it  by  which  the  water  or  air  is 
imbibed;  the  egence  leads  to  the  activity;  must  there  not  be 
something  like  sentience  and  will  in  the  passage  from  the 
one  to  the  other?  Is  not  the  plant  in  an  uncomfortable  or 
uneasy  state  without  what  it  wants;  must  it  not  have,  that 
is,  a  sort  of  feeling  to  the  extent  of  its  unitariness  of  oiganiza* 
tion? 

So  far  as  we  start  from  fact,  want  is  the  reality,  not  good. 
Opod  is  the  ideal,  the  absent  which  should  be  present.  Ideal 
and  should  be  express  the  same.  Good,  absent,  is  felt,  so  far 
as  there  is  feeling,  as  want.  Good,  particular,  depends  upon 
particularity  of  want. 

Want  or  egence,  and  want-feel  or  craving,  are  not  exactly 
the  same  thing :  there  may  be  real  want  unfelt,  and  there 
may  be  mistaken  want-feel. 

Sept  1,  1864.     Great  Meadows,  8  A.M. 

Want  is  to  action  as  sensation  to  intelligence.  Want  is 
source  of  action,  as  sensation  of  intelligence. 
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The  simplest  want  is  the  absence  of  physical  communica- 
tion between  two  things,  where  such  communication  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  one  of  them. 

Advantage  or  disadvantage  in  this  case  is  rather  a  vague 

term,  the  same  as  perfection  or  imperfection,  &c. :  all  imply 

a  fixed  or  regular  nature. 

Mutual  In  the  case  of  chemical  elective  affinities,  there  may  be 

ohemieal    ^^  ^^  ^^  mutual  want  when  two  elements  are  in  a  position 

elements,  which,  when  other  bodies  are  presented  to  them,  they  would 

change,  or  in  a  so  far  unnatural  position.    There  is  not  in 

the  elements  any  thing  which  we  should  describe  as  sentience, 

disposition;  impulse,  or  tendency ;  but  as  a  fact,  they  change 

their  circumstances  when  the  opportunity  is  presented   to 

them,  and  this  may  be  described  as  want  of  such  change. 

When  a  plant  is  said  to  imbibe  air  or  water,  what  takes 

place  is  a  certain  mechanical  movement  of  the  parts  of  the 

plant  to  which  the  air  or  water  lends  itself  according  to  its 

nature.     In  this  case  such  advantage  as  occurs  is  one-sided, 

and  we  say  that  there  is  in  the  plant  want  of  the  air  or 

water. 

Beoor-  When  such  want  is  continuous,  recurring  after  satisfac- 

want  and   ^^ou;  as  in  the  plant,  there  is  what  we  call  life  in  the  sense  of 

satlsfao-     growth  or  vegetance. 

Btitntes  "         The  word  *  unity'  is  too  general,  and  the  word  'personality' 
^^«»  too  restricted,  to  express  something  which  we  want  a  word  to 

express,  viz.  life  as  containing  or  involving  the  conditions  of 
possible  consciousness,  though  we  may  not  know  whether  the 
consciousness  exists  or  not,  and  may  rather  consider  that 
it  does  not.  We  only  use  the  word  'personality'  where 
there  is  distinct  consciousness  or  power  of  reflection.  The  word 
unity,  though  likely  enough  suggested  in  the  first  instance 
only  by  our  felt  consciousness  and  then  by  the  perceived 
unity  of  life,  yet  is  widely  extended  to  any  form  of  thinghood 
or  reality. 

Has  the  plant  appetite  after  water,  air,  the  immixture  of 
the  pollen  with  the  stigma,  &c.  ?  There  is  the  same  fact, 
independent  of  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  that 
there  is  in  the  case  of  appetite  of  animals :  whether  there  is 
appetite  or  not  depends  on  whether  we  consider  that  there 
is,  or  is  not,  feeling  or  sentience. 
^Qol^'         The  words  appetite,  desire,   &c.   denote  generally  the 
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fact  of  want  or  desencey  felt  in  some  manner,  and  thus^"^*^^ 
stimulating  the  will  to  a<5t  through  the  intelligence  for  being, 
the  supply  of  it.  That  the  feeling  corresponds  to  the 
fact  of  want  is  what  we  can  hardly  tell:  in  fact  we  can 
hardly  attach  distinct  meaning  to  the  words.  The  absence 
of  food  in  the  stomach  we  might  perhaps  feel  in  the  head — 
perhaps  indeed  do.  The  feeling  of  hunger  is  one  particular 
result,  among  many  others,  of  the  fact  of  the  body's  wanting 
food :  the  two  are  conceivably  quite  separable.  And  similarly^ 
the  gratification  of  the  feeling  of  hunger  and  the  supply, 
as  a  fact,  of  the  want  of  the  body,  are  two  things  quite 
distinct,  though  they  may  be  concomitant. 

All  proper  want  (as  distins^uished  from  the  case  of  chem-  The  feel- 
ical  affinities  above,  and  similar  cases)  implies  a  more  or  less  jg  not 
complete  unity,  and  therefore  possibility  of  sentience,  in  the  lo<«l» 
wanting  being.     All  want  is  thus  want  of  the  whx>le  being. 
But  the  want  may  be  of  different  kinds,  and  the  different 
kinds  may  be  arranged  along  a  scale  similar  to  that  of  sen- 
sation.    The  fact   of  the  want  may  be   the  absence  of  a 
corporeal   or  material   communication  which,  according  to 
the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the   particular  being,   ought 
at  the  time  to  exist.     Of  this  kind  is  the  stomachic  want 
of  food.     This   is  felt  as  hunger,  which  is  a  feeling,  not 
of  the  stomach,  but  of  the  man,  and  of  man  not  in  the 
stomach  more  than  elsewhere  in  the  body.     Still,  the  mate- 
rial communication  wanted  is  between  the  stomach  and 
certain  nutritious  materials. 

The  want  and,  either  self-supplying  or  suggestive  and 
stimulating,  absence  of  communication  between  the  stomach 
and  such  materials  in  this  case  is  analogous  to  the  fact 
of  communication  between  members  of  the  body,  limbs 
or  senses,  and  natural  material  agents,  which  aliments  the 
intelligence. 

The  good,  benefit,  advantage  of  the  man  consists  thus,  Two 
as  to  one  part  of  it  at  least,  in  the  fact  of  the  former  of  ^^®^j 
these  communications,  or  the  supply  of  physical  wants :  and  the  enjoyment 
fact  of  the  supply  of  the  wants  is  accompanied,  ordinarily,  "0^  satis- 
by  another  fact,  viz.   the  gratification  of  some  particular  faction  of 
feeling  (in  the  above  case  hunger)  by  which  the  want  is  accom-  ^*°  ' 
panied.     The  enjoyment  is  two-fold :  the  concentrated  and 
momentary  enjoyment  of  the  gratification :  and  the  diffused 
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and  continuous  enjoyment  arising  from  the  better  state  of 
the  body,  and  the  supply  of  its  want. 

For  action,  in  an  intelligent  being,  both  of  them  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  to  take  the  last  into  account 
requires  much  of  intelligence. 
Enjoy*  If  we  conceive  the  ideal  good  or  desirable,  the  summum 

suggests  ^<wiw^>  we  must  conceive  it  as  a  complicated  whole  as  we 
to  as  the  conceive  the  material  universe.  The  ideal  good  is  given 
to  the****  ^  ^^  ^y  *^®  gratification  of  appetite  or  simple  desire  just 
same  ex-  to  the  same  extent  as  the  material  world  is  given  to  us  by 
sensatfon  chemical  sensation.  The  mere  gratification  and  chemical 
suggests  (or  pleasure-pain)  sensation,  suggest  to  us,  in  virtue  of  our 
naiuni-  intelligence,  in  the  one  case  good  (advantage,  benefit,  &c.) 
Torse.        as  a  fact,  in  the  other  case  independent  reality  as  a  fact. 

Enjoyment  or  happiness  is  in  the  same  sense  the  aummum 
honum  as  sentition  or  bare  sensation  is  the  summum  reals  or 
summum  verum :  enjoyment  is  an  incident  or  result  of  good, 
as  sensation  is  of  reality. 

Happiness  may  indeed  be  the  ultimate  good,  as  being 
knoum  to  be  may  be  the  ultimate  reality :  but  this  is  far  off 
and  in  the  whole  of  things,  and  human  action  must  be  for 
good  conceived  by  the  intelligence ;  to  the  notion  of  which 
felt  gratification  or  enjoyment  contributes  a  most  important 
part  indeed,  but  only  a  part,  in  the  same  way  as  human 
understanding  is  of  an  orderly  universe  to  which  bare  sensa- 
tion contributes  only  a  portion. 
The  That  our  action  should  be  regulated  by  the  intelligence, 

Stwron  ^>  i^  ^  manner,  a  higher  appetite  or  desire,  leading  to  regu- 
the  scale  larity,  orderliness,  conduct  on  principle,  and,  at  a  later  stage, 
and  th?  wh^^  ^^^  presence  of  other  moral  beings  with  us  is  taken 
wsale  of  into  account j  to  fairness  and  justice :  such  desire  is  analogous 
*"*"  ^^  to  the  middle  part  of  the  scale  of  sensation  *. 

That  our  conduct  should  be  worthy  and  excellent,  is, 
as  it  were,  a  higher  appetite  or  desire  still,  and  corresponds 
to  the  highest  portion  of  that  scale. 

8q[>t  3,  1864.    Byron's  Pool,  8  A.  M. 

Egence,  and  difference  of  egence,  are  the  great  facts 
of  the  universe. 

'  Cf.  Exploratio,  eh.  yi. 
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We  want,  first  expresses  a  fact:  and  what  we  want 
in  this  view  is  some  particular  thing,  which  may  be  called 
our  happiness,  but  all  this  possibly,  irrespectively  of  our 
feeling. 

We  want,  next  expresses  our  feeling,  so  far  as  it  goes,  "Wtait  and 
of  the  above  fact :  what  we  want  in  this  case  again  is  some  ^^  feeling 

01  WUlt 

particular  thing,  more  or  less  correspondent  with  the  above: 
our  happiness  in  this  case  is  in  the  presence  of  the  particular 
thing,  and  besides  this,  is  the  two  satisfactions,  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  our  want-feel,  the  partial  satisfaction,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  of  the  actual  fact  of  our  want. 

The  subjective  feeling  of  want  might  be  divided  into 
craving  and  wish:  craving,  which  is  blind,  wish,  which  is 
imaginative  and  more  or  less  intelligent.  Mis-craving  is 
physical  diseajse,  mis-wish  is  mental. 

Imaginative  wish  is,  as  it  were,  double:  there  is  un- 
easiness with  the  desire  of  something  to  satisfy  it,  of  whatever 
therefore  will  satisfy  it:  there  is  imagination  of  what  will 
satisfy  it,  and  the  consequent  wish  for  this.  A  great  deal 
of  moral  puzzle,  intended  or  involuntary,  arises  from  this 
doubleness.  People  say,  'That  is  not  the  thing  you  really 
wish  for:'  meaning,  when  it  is  present,  it  will  not  satisfy 
you ;  you  will  not  find  it  what  you  expected. 

Egence  is  the  life  of  the  universe:  the  highest  forms  of 
egence  are  variously  called  'love':  the  lowest  are  simple  ap* 
petence,  perhaps  merely  physical. 

When  we  speak  of  moral  attributes  in  Qod,  we  ascribe  to  Want  or 
Him  an  egence  of  the  highest,  but  of  the  most  imperious  ^^^ 
kind:  for  what  are  such  attributes  without  other  sentient 
and  moral  beings  on  which  they  may  be  exercised  ?  'Love 
with  nothing  to  fix  on — can  we  imagine  a  state  of  greater 
defect,  imperfection,  unhappiness  ? 

Suppose  sentient  beings  created,  there  is  a  transfer  of 
part  of  this  original  egence:  they  want  Him,  as  He  wants 
them. 

Ab  it  is,  they  are  created  with  rich  and  varied  nature, 
and  with  them  is  a  rich  unsentient  nature  as  framework  to 
them :  they  want  each  other,  and  variously  want  it. 

All  this  egence  still  again  inactionates  itself,  and  keeps 
reality  alive,  and  ever  still  freshly  varying. 


in 
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There  is  a  principle  of  conservation  of  egence  like  the 
mechanical  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force. 
Philo-  The  egence  which  there  is  there  has  always  been,  the 

Tiewed^  Jl  P"®^*  original  repository  of  it  being  God. 
that  has  In    this  Same  sort  of   view   we  might  philosophically 

wilTbe^'     abolish  tenses,  and  say  that  everything  which  has  been,  is. 
is  now.  Absence  in  time  is  like  absence  in  space:  the  absent  is 

separated  from  us,  and  we  can  only  mediately  and  by  effort 
be  aware  of  it 

The  susoeptibility  of  a  thing  to  be  acted  upon  is  as  much 
Svvafu^  as  the  power  to  act  upon  it,  and  both  point  to  a 
£i^a/iK  previous  to  and  higher  than  both. 

If  we  consider  time  as  we  do  space,  and  look  with  an 
equal  eye  along  its  two  directions,  we  see  that  what  we  call 
the  end  is  in  one  view  the  beginning,  and  vice  versa.  Action 
proceeding  from  intelligence  has  a  double  beginning  or 
source ;  the  end  or  purpose  as  viewed  by  the  intelligence, 
and  the  force  in  the  agent. 

The  past  and  the  future  both  are:  the  past  is  the 
experienced  and  already  hewvUed^  which  has  had  will  ex* 
pended  upon  it:  the  future  is  the  unexperienced  and  un-* 
bemlled,  but  (independent  of  the  manner  in  which  will, 
which  has  to  be  spent  on  it,  may  effect  it)  it  is  continuous 
like  the  past,  real  and  certain  like  it,  and  only  not  knowable 
by  us  because  there  is  no  experience  to  connect  our  intelli-* 
gence  and  it. 

The  future,  looked  upon  as  real  with  a  quasi-reality 
modifiable  by  will,  is  real  again  in  a  higher  view,  inasmuch 
as  even  all  that  this  vnll  will  do  is  contained  in  thje  existing 
egence,  most  widely  taken. 
The  two  The  two  gi*eat  primaeval  facts  are  the  possibility  of  good, 

JJJJJf  ^  which  is  in  fact  egence,  and  the  fact  that  God  has  chosen 
(or  has  been  such  a  being  as  to  choose)  to  act  for  this 
possibility,  to  act,  that  is,  morally  and  rightly,  when  He 
might  (or  the  being  in  his  place  might)  have  acted  other-* 
wise. 

There  has  not  been  temptation  in  God  to  act  wrong,  but 
there  has  been  the  presentation  of  wrong  to  Him  with  the 
attendant  reasons  for  it;  and  it  is  in  the  acting  nevertheless 
right  that  has  consisted  His  moral  choice:   and   the   same 
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intellectually,  among  various  courses  He  has  chosen  the  best, 
and  therefore  has  not  mistaken  or  failed. 

The  original  egence  of  God,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
things,  is  in  another  word  felicificativeness,  and  this  produces 
by  creation  felicificahility  or  the  capacity  for  happiness  in 
the  creature. 


a. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

GENERAL   VIEW   OF  THE  MORAL  IDEAI^  AND  OF  THE 

RELATION   BETWEEN   THEM. 

The  •Bnm-  THOUGH  I  have  spoken  of  the  ideal  good  as  in  one 
"?^^,   point  of  view  the  noblest  of  all  the  ideals,  yet  from 
ifl  the  fint  another,  the  summum  faciendum,  that  which  should 
ideal  in     be  done,  is  more  important   still.     The  forming  it 
timT  ^'     ^   *'^®   mind  implies   the   following    things :    that 
,<«^^    the  question,  in   regard  of  the  conduct  of  our  life, 
which  most  naturally  suggests  itself,  is  not  so  much, 
what  sIuiU  I  do,  simply,  as  what  should  I  do,  involv- 
ing a  presumption,  or,  if  we  like  to  call  it  so,  an  d 
priori  belief,  on  our  part,  which  we  may  variously 
express ;  as  by  saying,  that  there  exists,  in  such  a 
manner  as  matter  of  abstract  thought  can  exist,  a 
course  of  life  which  ia  adapted  to  us,  which  belongs 
to  us,  which  there  is  reason  we  should  choose  :  these 
various  ways  of  expression  seem  to  me  to  mean  ofie 
thing,  viz.  the  presumption  or  belief  on  our  part  that 
there  is  a  proper  course  of  conduct  for  us.    This  ideal 
course  of  conduct  is  that  to  which  I  shall  give  the 
name  orrightness.' 

Action  however  is  in  the  nature  of  it  for  a  purpose, 
and,  with  certain  qualifications,  actions  which  serve 
no  purpose  are  wasted.  The  main  feature  of  the 
reasonableness  of  action  is  its  subserviency  to  some 
purpose  :  we  apply  reason  to  action  mainly  in  order 
to  make  action  usefidy  if  I  may  use  the  word  in  a 
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wide  sense,  without  danger  of  its  being  wrested  to  a 
technical  or  sectarian  meaning.  ^Rightness'  may  be 
called  the  first  moral  ideal,  because  the  question, 
'what  should  I  do?'  comes  before  the  question,  *what 
shall  I  aim  at?*  but  this  latter  very  speedily  suggests 
itself,  possibly  without  the  former,  very  likely  as  a 
result  or  kind  of  interpretation  of  it.  Perhaps  the 
best  word  in  English  to  express  the  ideal  purpose  or 
aim  of  action  is  the  desirabley  though  here  we  must 
guard  against  ambiguity,  because  the  summum 
faciendmn  may  be  described  as  that  which  is  desirable 
to  be  done,  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
*the  desirable'  stands  for  something  to  be  won, 
gained,  succeeded  in.  The  ideally  desirable  is  the 
TO  dyadov,  the  honum  or  summum  bonum  of  the  old 
philosophy. 

The  two  ideals  played  an  equally  prominent  part 
in  ancient  morals,  though  the  second  was  the  more 
treated  of  in  philosophical  systems,  the  former  ideal 
appearing  rather  in  religion  and  in  practical  views  as 
to  society  and  law. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  former  of  these 
ideals  should  be  put  first.     It  not  only  suggests  it-  it  is  also 
self  first,  but  it  is  the  simpler.     The  desirable,  or  the  Xiest 
to  be  desired,  is  a  much  more  complicated  notion,  2°™^ 
Has  it,  or  has  it  not,  the  former  ideal  mixed  with  it  ? 
Is  the  *to  be  desired'  in  any  way  that  which  'ought' 
to  be  desired?  or  is  it  'the  desired/  with  appeal  to 
human  feeling  and  human  history  ?    or  is  it  'the 
reasonably  desired '  pointing  to  some  other  ideal  still 
for  its  interpretation  ? 

Of  course,  as  this  latter  ideal  is  more  complicated 
than  the  former,  so,  through  being  the  more  concrete 
and  nearer  to  life,  it  may  be  the  more  valuable  of  the 
two.  But  it  leads  on,  in  the  minds  of  many,  to 
another  and  different  ideal. 

3—2 
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The  Bum.  This  is  the  ideal  *  happiness  as  suggested  by  plea- 
bonum.the  suTe.'.  I  use  these  words,  because  the  more  vague  or 
fdeaTifl*^  general  ideal  'good'  might  also  be  called  by  the  name 
compU-     of  happiness.     This  third  ideal  is  nearer  to  fact  than 

cated  Willi  *  *■ 

the  8rd,     the  other  two,  because  pleasure,  or  at  least  that  of 

happineBS       I'l'i-'i-iij  it  •  i  •• 

Buggested  which  it  IS  intendecl  to  express  the  opposite — pain,  is 
by  plea-     ^^  undoubted  fact  of  actual  nature. 

The  important  character  of  this  ideal,  that  which 
has  made  it  enter  so  largely  into  all  conduct  of  human 
life  and  all  moral  philosophy,  is  this  :  that  while  on 
the  one  side  it  touches  the  earth  by  our  actual  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  and  pain,  so  on  the  other  it  seems  to 
go  further  back  than  any  other  and  to  mount  higher, 
and  to  be  the  only  one  of  all  which  offers  us  any 
answer  to  the  question,  why  should  anything  have 
existed  at  all  ?  or  why  should  there  ever  have  been 
any  action  ?    It  is  an  ideal  which,  while  associated 
with  Epicureanism  on  the  one  side,  is  much  associated 
with  un-Epicurean  notions,  as  of  final  causes,  on  the 
ether. 
AstheSrd        This  last  ideal  arises  from  the  coupling  of  the 
from*^"^'  sensible  fact  of  pleasure  and  pain  with  the  previous 
of^'snd °''  id^  ^^  '*^  desirable.'    The  next  ideal  which  I  will 
ideal  with  mention,  arises  rather  from  the  coupling  more  general 
tion  o£      observation  as  to  actual  fcict  with  the  first  ideal,  or 
?aot?8o*ft    *that  which  should  be  done.* 

nMurA*^*^  I  will  call  this  ideal  *the  natural.'  Perhaps  it 
arises  may  be  said  to  take  its  origin  from  the  union  of  a 
of  iBt  ideal  belief  in  an  universal  constitution  of  things,  all  be- 
^rwfction  longing  to  all  (a  belief  which  I  hold  to  be  connected 
of  fact,      ^j^jj  g^ii  Q^j.  ideals,  especially  the  first,  and  of  which 

I  shall  speak  at  more  length  hereafter),  and  of  ob- 
servation of  the  particular  constitution  of  things, 
especially  of  man  and  physical  nature.  Hence  arises 
the  notion  of  there  being  something  which  man  ought 
to  do,  in  virtue  of  his  being  man,  and  not  something 
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different  from  man  :  and  human  nature  is  estimated  in 
various  manners,  with  the  view  of  determining^  this. 

The  number  of  ideals  which  people  may  form  as  to  ^*^er 
the  conduct  of  their  life  is  of  course  endless.    Among 
others,  which  are  scarcely  less  important  than  those 
which  have  already  been  noticed,  may  be  mentioned 
the  following : 

The  fair,  or  just,  is  an  ideal  formed  by  mixing  the  The  fair, 
first,  or  what  ought  to  be  done,  with  an  observational 
view  of  the  conflicting  interests,  and  various  inter- 
relations of  men. 

The  conscientious,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ideal  of  The  con- 

!•/»•  i'Iji  Till  ii»  1  J*  •     Bcientious. 

a  me  m  wnicn  there  shall  be  no  seli-condemnation,  is 
a  mixture  of  the  first  ideal  with  the  felt  tendency  to 
self-judgment  and  to  reflection. 

I  will  not  however  dwell  on  any  more  of  them : 
but  will  call  attention  to  one  thing  about  them  which 
is  of  importance. 

Whether  such  a  thing  as  morality  would  be  con-  How  these 

•      "11      •/•  /»         ,1  i».  .•       .  ideals  are 

ceivable,  it  we  were  any  one  ot  us  the  solitary  sentient  affected  by 
being  in  creation,  is  a  speculation  on  which  we  can  *^^,Xn 
hardly  enter.     We  can  hardly  affirm  the  contrary ;  !^a*  ^^^ 
for  we  suppose  an  existence  of  the  Deity,  good  and  soutary 
moral,  previous  to  everything ;  but  I  conclude  that  in  eodety. 
we  should  not  consider  the  aflfixing  moral  epithets  to 
Him  in  such  a  position  to  have  any  meaning,  unless 
we  supposed  in  Him  the  power  of  terminating  this 
soUtude,  and  correspondingly,  of  imagining  beings  in 
regard  of  whom  His  moral  attributes  might  be  exer- 
cised. 

As  it  is  however  with  us,  and  so  far  as  we  need 
conceive  it,  morality  begins  to  be  possible  when  two 
sentient  beings,  one  of  whom  at  least  is  active,  come 
into  any  sort  of  contact  or  relation  with  each  other. 

The  ideals,  as  we  have  hitherto  noticed  them,  take  Especial 
no  account  of  this  consideration,  which  is  (juite  as  im-  ^^^i 
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this  con-  portant  in  morality  as  any  of  them,  whether  the  action 
hi  regard^  {^^J  the  will  and  choice  determining  the  action)  and 
Mid^ard"*^  the  good  or  purpose  of  the  action,  are  in  the  same 
ideals.       being,  or  in  different  ones. 

This  consideration  is  so  important,  that,  in  respect 
of  the  ideals  which  have  any  relation  to  good  or  pur- 
pose, it  splits  each  into  two,  the  good  of  ourselves, 
and  good  that  is  not  ours,  and  similarly  as  regards 
happiness  and  utility. 

On  the  I  proceed  now,  in  reference  to  these  ideals,  to 

Uon^/one  considcr  how  far  it  is  possible  to  find  the  line  of  con- 

Miother  ^"^^  (^^  ^^y  ^^^  ^^  conduct)  to  which  they  point : 
and  first,  how  far  there  is  any  advantage  in  explain- 
ing or  interpreting  any  one  of  them  by  another. 

(1)  No  ad-        On  these  subjects  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 

vuice  18 

made  by  two  maxims  which  we  may  take  :  which  I  will  state 
Shangroi  ^t  first  gcncraUy,  subject  to  some  qualification :  the 
(2)™here  ^^®'  ^^^*  ^^  Converting  one  ideal  into  another,  or 
there  is  interpreting  one  by  another,  we  make  no  step,  and 
approach-^  get  no  forwarder  in  knowledge  :  the  other,  that  where 
Kr'  ^e  do  advance  in  knowledge  by  Jixing  an  ideal,  or 
thew  IB     converting:  it  into  something  partaking  of  fact,  obser- 

corre-  ,  o  ^  g  r  ... 

sponding   vation  and  experience,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 

ideality,     losos  its  ideal  character,  more  or  less,  and  that  it 

becomes   subject  to  a  variety  of  difficulties,  which 

attach  to   everything   belonging  thus  to  fact  and 

experience. 

These  Both  thesc   maxims  may  be  illustrated  by  the 

illustrated  passago  from  the  second  ideal  to  the  third,  i,  e.  fi:om 

pLsage     ^^®  *summum  bonum'  to  the  principle  of  (so  called) 

Burmum  utility  or  happiness. 

bonumto         This  latter  involves,,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mixture 

happiness,  of  the  ideal  with  matter-of-fact  or  observation :  so  far 

as  this  is  so,  we  make  a  step  of  thought,  true  or  false, 

in  the  fonning  it.    What  I  wish  to  remark  is,  that  so 
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far  as  we  keep  to  an  ideal  character  in  respect  of  it, 
we  gain  nothing  by  changing  the  second  ideal  into  it  : 
and  so  far  as  we  do  gain  by  getting  hold  of  tangible 
or  actual  matter  to  go  on,  we  come  into  difficulties 
which  previously  we  were  free  from. 

I  am  not  meaning  by  this  to  make  a  charge 
against  this  ideal,  or  semi-ideal :  for  what  I  am 
saying,  by  way  of  illustration  of  it,  is  true  of  any 
change  from  a  higher  region  of  ideality  to  a  lower. 

Happiness,  in  the  ideal  region,  is  an  exceedingly 
vague  term,  as  was  the  Greek  evSai/xoi/ia,  of  which  it 
may  be  called  a  translation,  and  when  we  say  that 
happiness  is  what  all  creatures  desire,  or  that  the 
general  happiness  is  what  all  ought  to  aim  at,  no  one 
will  dispute  with  us.  By  saying  here  happiness, 
instead  of  the  desirable  or  the  summum  bonum,  we 
have  made  no  way. 

But  if  we  want,  in  these  two  propositions,  for 
instance,  to  mean  more  than  this,  or  to  jko  the  term 
happiness,  and  understand  what  it  contains  or  applies 
to,  we  do  indeed  begin  to  make  way  in  thought,  but 
we  begin  also  to  experience  the  friction  or  resistance 
which,  as  soon  as  we  move,  actuality  opposes  to  us. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  as  we  feel  them,  and  happiness 
(if  by  this  term  we  mean,  not  the  ideal  above  men- 
tioned, but  agreeable  feeling  in  life,  if  we  can  con- 
ceive this  as  a  sort  of  whole  in  the  life  of  each,  very 
variable  of  course  in  degree  in  the  life  of  one  and  of 
another),  are  matters  of  exceedingly  difficult  observa- 
tion.  The  above  propositions,  as  soon  as  we  pass  from 
ideal  to  fact,  no  longer  even  approximate  to  self- 
evident  truth.  Let  us  try,  for  instance,  to  deal  with 
pleasures  as  we  deal  with  plants,  to  dissect  them  first, 
and  then  to  classify,  define  and  describe  them,  as  thus 
examined.  We  shall  find  that  it  is  a  very  small 
minority  of  our  actions  which  are  done  in  order  to 
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pleasure  as  thus  describable  :  they  are  done  for  an 
infinity  of  motives  into  which  pleasure  only  enters  as 
one.  Take  then  the  proposition,  All  creatures  act  for 
happiness.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  mean  anything  by 
happiness  beyond  the  meaning  which  the  proposition 
itself  gives  the  term  (beyond,  that  is,  the  notion  that 
it  is  that  for  which  all  creatures  act),  the  proposition 
begins  to  mean  something  definite  indeed,  which  is  an 
advance,  but  at  the  same  time  to  lose  all  its  self- 
evidence  and  generality :  it  becomes  a  question  to  be 
examined  and  tested,  a  question  which  probably  we 
shall  only  be  able  to  answer  affirmatively  in  a  very 
qualified  acceptation  of  its  various  terms, 
by  AriB-  In  the  long  line  of  controversy  which  makes  up  the 

according  history  of  moral  philosophy,  it  appears  to  me  that 
and^tho*    ^^^^^  ^^®  ^^^  things   of  prime   importance  to   be 
stoical      observed :  the  one  how  far,  in  any  portion  of  it,  there 
cording  to  IS  advaucc  of  thought,  or  only  the  changmg,  in  our 
'^"**'"-"    conception,  of  one  ideal  for  another.     This  latter  is 
not  entirely  useless  or  unmeaning,  aa  we  shall  see : 
still  the  ideals  are  of  value  in  regard  to  conduct^  and 
advance  in  moral  philosophy  is  in  applying  them  to 
life,  and  finding  the  actual  line  of  conduct  which  they 
indicate.   For  instance  :  was  it  any  advance  in  thought 
for  the  Stoics  to  say  that  the  summum  bonum  was  a 
life  according  to  nature,  or  is  the  one  of  these  ideals 
as  (Hflicult  to  fix  and  apply  as  the  other  ?  Or  was  it 
any  advance   in  thought  for  Aristotle  to  say  that 
liappincHS  was  a  life  according  to  virtue,  or  do  we  find 
that  we  have  no  clearer  notion  of  happiness  through 
knowing  this  about  it  ?  I  only  give  these  questions 
as  instances,  without  prejudging  the  answers. 

The  next  thing  to  be  watched  in  moral  contro- 
vei*ay  is,  whether,  when  it  does  make  an  efibrt  to 
advance,  it  keeps  itself  clear  of  confusion  between  the 
fact  and  the  ideal.     For  example  :  a  happy  life  is  the 
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name  which  we  give  to  the  sort  of  life  which  we 
should  any  of  us  wish  to  live.  And,  again,  we  observe 
in  fetCt,  that  riches  make  some  men  what  we  call  happy, 
fame  others,  and  so  on.  Here  we  have  happiness  as 
conceived  and  as  experienced.  But  the  passage  in 
thought  between  the  two  is  through  a  region  some- 
what similar  to  Satan's  way  between  Pandemonium 
and  earth,  a  region  in  which  fact  and  imagination 
blend  into  something  without  value  in  either  direc- 
tion. We  are  trying,  we  will  say,  to  demonstrate  as 
a  proposition  of  experience,  that  people  act  for 
pleasure,  and  if  there  seems  to  be  any  doubt  about  it, 
we  are  at  once  disconcerted  with  the  response  :  O,  but 
you  see  it  must  be  pleasure,  or  else  people  would  not 
act  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   IDEALS   ARE   NOT  MERE   IMAGINATION. 

iflthifl      It  would  appear  from  what  has  been  stated  in  a 
ideSs^  ^  previous    chapter    that    Moral    Philosophy    cannot 
^^^^y  possibly,  as  regards  the  higher  and  more  important 
portions  of  it,  be  considered  an   inductive   science. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  it 
which  is  not  thus  positive  or  inductive,  is  it  anything 
other  than  a  mere  imagination?   Of  course,  in  our 
imagination,  we  may  form  any  ideals  we  please :  but 
is  this  anything  other  than  a  sort  of  poetry  or  dream- 
Theimagi-  ing?  is  it  cvcn  philosophy,  not  to  say  science  ?  It  is 
character   difficult  to  know  on  which  side   one   should  take 
knot*^    hold   of  a  question   like   this.     Some  writers  have 
denied,      considered   moral  sentiments   to  be  much  akin  to 
value  of    aesthetic  sentiments,   a  fact  which   I   have   before 
nati^^  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  the   term   koXos*     Those 
be^g  tb?  ^^^  ^^®  *'^^  view  would  not   disclaim   their  par- 
veiy  Ufe    taking  largely  of  an  imaginative  character,  and  would 
inteUi-      not  think  them  on  that  account  the  less  subjects  for 
gence.       ^  ^^  philosophy.     The  general  question,  to  which 
this  question  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  ideals  is 
closely  subordinate,  of  the  relation  of  imagination  or 
poetry  to  matter  of  fact,  conception  or  judgment,  is 
of  itself  a  large  and  difficult  one.     Without  entering 
upon  it  here  more  than  can  be  helped,  I  may  just 
express  my  opinion,  that  the  distinction  ordLaarily 
made  between  reason  and  imagination  is   entirely 
fallacious.     So  far  as  they  represent  different  things, 
they  are  not,  in  my  view,  contrasted  with  each  other, 
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but  are  intimately  connected,  and  mutually  helpfuL 
I  look  upon  imagination  as  the  active  portion  of  the 
intelligence,  that  in  which  the  life  of  the  intelli- 
gence consists,  and  from  which,  as  the  intelli- 
gence advances,  new  deposits  are  ever  made  of  actual 
knowledge,  which  thenceforward  loses  a  portion  of 
its  interest,  and  becomes  for  some  purposes  dead. 
Certain  portions  however  of  what  the  imagination 
presents  to  us  will  never  crystallize  into  this  actual 
knowledge ;  while  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  they  are  not 
merely  worthless  or  chimerical  It  is  the  main 
purpose  of  poetry,  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  to  express  such  imagination,  which  possesses  a 
truth  no  less  real, — ^it  may  be  more  real, — ^than 
actual  knowledge ;  the  difierence  simply  being  that 
this  truth  is  not  put  together  into  a  whole,  and 
looked  at  from  all  sides,  so  to  speak,  as  truth  is  in 
knowledge.  In  poetry  we  see  a  number  of  partial 
views,  which  we  cannot  harmonize  and  totalize  or 
bring  into  a  whole  :  this  leaves  such  truth  as  there 
is,  better  in  one  way  than  the  truth  wHch  is  em- 
bodied  in  knowledge,  because  less  handled  about  by 
the  human  intellect — more  fresh,  as  it  were :  still  the 
eflfort  of  the  intellect  is  ever  after  the  gaining  of 
definite  knowledge,  and  imagination  is  the  way  to 
the  gaining  it,  while  such  portion  of  the  matter  of 
imagination  as  is  not  or  cannot  be  thus  definitized 
remains  as  poetry. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  to  begin  with,   that  theCompari- 
moral  ideals  are  pure  matters  of  imagination — some-  these 
thing    which    people  take  into  their  heads,   withj^^^'J^^ 
nothing  at  all  about  them  of  the  nature  of  science.  Mii«nieB. 
Men   set   before  themselves  schemes  of  all  kinds : 
one  man  dreams  of  the  building  of  a  church,  another 
of  making  a  fortune,  Alexander  of  conquering  the 
world,    Columbus    of  sailing  across    the    ocean    to 
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Cathay :  so  one  pereon  fonns  in  his  mind,  aa  the 
ideal  purpose  or  rule  of  his  action,  the  notion  of 
promoting  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
possible  number;  another  that  of  acting  in  such  a 
way  that  he  shall  never  feel  self-condemnation  or 
remorse,  and  so  for  other  ideals.  The  more  general 
ideals  may  be  formed  either  by  themselves,  or  in 
companionship  with  the  less  general  and  nearer 
ones.  Thus,  a  man  may  either  simply  dream  in 
general  that  there  is  an  ideal  *what  he  should  do,'  or 
duty,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  having  the 
notion  of  his  action  being  of  importance;  or,  (in 
respect,  for  instance,  of  the  ideal  greatest  happiness,) 
he  may  add,  to  his  imagination  of  acting  in  order  to 
this,  the  further  imagination  of  its  being  well  that  he 
should  do  this,  of  its  being  the  proper  thing  for  him 
to  do,  &c. 
The  ideals  It  will  probably  readily  suggest  itself  that  (on 
Mbiteuy  ^^^  view)  the  point  at  which  imagination  has  to 
▼id^  pass  into  moral  philosophy  is  where  a  man  begins  to 
talk  about  his  ideal  to  others  as  something  which 
belongs  to  them  as  well  as  to  himself.  In  respect  of 
Bentham,  I  have  said,  that,  in  his  feeling  so  strongly, 
as  apparently  he  did,  that  the  promoting  the  greatest 
happiness  was  what  he  and  others  should  do,  he 
seemed  to  confess  the  intuitivism,  or  whatever  he 
would  call  it,  which  he  so  strongly  disclaimed.  When 
pressed,  he  might  say  that  he  had  no  feeling  that 
this  was  what  he  should  do,  in  the  sense  of  its 
being  fit,  proper,  incumbent  on  him,  but  only  that 
this  was  what  he  chose  to  make  his  ideal  of  the  work 
of  life,  as  Alexander  made  his  conquering  the  world, 
and  that  he  constructed  his  system  of  eudaemonics 
with  a  view  of  aiding  those  who  might  form  the 
same  ideal.  No  one  however  can  really  think  that 
when  ideals  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  are  formed  in 
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this  manner,  it  is  as  simple  individual  imaginations 
that  they  are  formed.  Neither  Bentham,  nor  any 
man  in  earnest  about  life  ever  said,  Well,  this  is  my 
way  of  thinking :  you  take  yours.  The  same  force 
which  makes  a  man  form,  with  any  earnestness,  an 
ideal  like  this  for  himself,  makes  him  also  feel,  that 
it  is  what  ought  to  be  the  ideal  of  all,  and  makes 
him  teach  and  preach  it  as  such.  The  first  ideal, 
that  of  the  faciendum,  or  what  should  be  done,  is 
thus  present  in  its  full  force:  and  it  is  this  special 
circumstance  about  it,  that  he  not  only  has  the 
ideal  himself,  but  that  he  feels  himself  entitled  to 
urge  it  upon  others,  which  makes  it  evidently  pre- 
sent to  him  not  as  a  mere  individual  imagination,  but 
as —  I  will  not  say  what,  but  evidently  something 
which  is  neither  mere  imagination  nor  mere  matter 
of  experience^. 

However  much  then  we  may  suppose  these  moral  They  ne. 

....  oessaiily 

ideals,  as  men  form  them,  to  be  simple  imaginations  inyoive 

1  ..  •  ±»        ^  1^1  the  notion 

or  dreams,  we  cannot,  m  our  supposition,  keep  them  so.  of  the 
Men  will  not  only  form   ideals   for  themselves,  but  f^JSd 
judge  about  those   of  others,  and  try  to  urge  their  ^e.' 
own   upon   others ;    that  is,   the  notion  of  the  ab- 
solute *  should  be'  will  come  in.     And  this  'should 
be'  really  means  that  there  exists  reason  why  one 
(whatever    it    may   be)   of  these    ideals   is  better 
than  another :  otherwise  comparing  them,  or  urging 
our    own   upon    others,   is    unmeaning.      Actually, 
moral  philosophy  may  be  said  to  have  existed  from 

^  I  am  not  snre  that  this  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  difference 
spoken  of  seems  to  me  not  to  lie  in  the  actions  recommended,  but  in 
the  persons  who  recommend  them.  An  enthusiastic  person  urges  his 
hobbies  on  every  one  else,  whether  it  be  to  buy  his  fayourite  wines,  or 
read  his  favourite  books,  not  with  an  idea  of  their  being  morally  incum- 
bent^ but  because  he  is  social,  and  fond  of  sympathy,  perhaps  fond  of 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  have  strong  convictions  as  to 
what  is  right  or  wrong  for  himself,  but  be  very  little  of  a  proselytizer, 
and  shrink  from  urging  any  course  upon  others. — Ed. 
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the  earliest  dawn  of  human  reflection^  and  to  have 
existed  in  virtue  of  man's  recognition,  by  reflection, 
that  he  does  form  in  himself  an  ideal  of  something, 
as  what  he  should  do  :  moral  philosophy  is  his  process 
of  discovering  this.  But  when,  in  later  times,  any- 
one chooses  to  say  that  we  do  not  form  such  an  ideal, 
but  that  this  is  merely  one  particular  imagination 
among  others ;  still,  moral  philosophy,  kept  out  for  a 
time,  comes  in  afterwards  in  the  way  above  men- 
tioned :  we  cannot,  more  than  for  a  momentary  hypo- 
thesis or  by  a  mental  force  upon  ourselves,  look  on 
these  moral  ideals  as  dreams. 
The  ideals  The  moral  ideals  then  are  certain  dreams  or 
riaelnottr  hnaginations  of  the  human  race,  which  we  cannot 
^^pi    look  at  without  recognizing  them  as  something  more 

want  in-  o  o  ^  o 

forming  than  dreams,  though  what  more,  moral  philosophy 
something  finds  it  hard  to  tell  us.  They  lie  in  the  middle 
r-r**-  ground  between  imagination  and  knowledge  of  fa<)t : 
absent       but  thcv  are  best  approached  from  the  side  of  imagina- 

whichmay    ,  •',  •*•''■-  __  ," 

be  made  tion,  for  this  reason — that,  though  they  unite  them- 
present.  ^  sclvcs  with  fact,  and  lead  to  fact,  and  spring  indeed 
indirectly  from  fact  themselves,  yet  their  immediate 
rise  is  not  from  fact,  but,  if  I  may  so  speak,  from 
absence  of  fact.  We  have  them  in  virtue  of  our 
active  natiu-e : — I  do  not  mean  this  as  an  explanation 
of  these,  for  we  might  say  in  the  same  way  that  our 
active  nature  means  little  more  than  that  we  have 
ideals,  these  and  others — ^but  I  mean  this :  our  active 
nature  is  turned  towards  the  non-existent,  to  bring  it 
(if  we  may  say  it,  that  is,  something)  into  existence ; 
and  these  ideals  are,  as  it  were,  the  shadows  of  various 
existences  in  this  non-existent.  This  seems  abstract ; 
but  the  thing  itself  is  simple  enough :  experience, 
and  all  its  sciences  are  concerned  with  what  we  have, 
with  what  is  in  some  way  present :  moral  philosophy 
is  concerned  with  what  we  icant,  with  the  absent. 
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Experience  is  all  a  firowth  from  our  sensations  of 
soiling  .3  p^sent^  «»:   moral  pbaoeophyiB  « 

growth  from  our  sensation — such  sensation  as  we  can 
have — of  something  as  absent  from  us.  This  sensation 
of  something  as  absent  from  us  is,  in  fact,  the  imagi- 
nation of  an  ideally  desirable.  Without  this  quasi- 
sensation  of  the  absent,  no  sensation  of  the  present 
would  lead  to  action.  This  quasi-sensation  might 
be  sensation  and  nothing  more:  might  point  to 
nothing,  and  indicate  no  objective  reality :  then  the 
moral  ideals  would  be,  as  we  have  just  been  supposing, 
simple  imaginations :  in  this  respect  this  sensation  is 
on  a  par  with  all  sensation :  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  our  sensation  of  the  present  might  have  no 
objective  ground,  and  might  be  all  imagination.  In 
any  case,  this  quasi-sensation  of  the  absent,  whatever 
objective  validity  it  may  have,  has  probably  its  own 
conditions,  laws,  meaning  (however  we  may  express 
it),  like  the  sensations  which  we  call  experiences : 
if  things  were  otherwise  constituted  than  they  are, 
if  we  were  otherwise  constituted  than  they  are, 
we  should  idealize  otherwise  than  we  do.  As  I 
understand  intuitive  morality,  it  means  (in  this  view) 
simply  the  taking  account  of,  or  attributing  im- 
portance to,  these  wantSy  these  action-stirring  ideals, 
of  our  spiritual  (L  e.  our  thinking  and  feeling)  nature. 
There  are,  I  suppose,  diflferent  forms  of  this  intuitiv- 
ism :  though  what  those  who  use  the  word  mean  by 
it,  is  rather  their  business  than  mine.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  want  as  sensation  (the  reader  will  remember 
what  1  have  said  before  about  want)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  &rthest  point  to  which  we  can  go  in  recogniz- 
ing fact:  then  the  disposition  to  form  these  ideals 
will  be  considered  a  part  of  our  nature,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  ordinary  sensation  is.  Or^  we  may  go 
beyond   the  sensation,  and   consider  that  want,  as 
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sensation  argues  want  as  fact  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sensation  of  hunger  is  a  sign  of  an  emptiness  of  the 
stomach  :  so  far  as  we  do  this,  we  come  upon  a  set  of 
facts  which  depend  upon  our  quasi-sensation  of  the 
absent,  or  upon  our  non-experience.     Nor  is  there 
anything  unreasonable  in  this.     If  we  were  removed 
into  a  world  where  there  was   no  atmosphere,  we 
should  have  a  sensive  absentation  (the  converse  of 
presentation)  which   would  speedily   kill  us.      We 
should  have  an  imaginational  knowledge,  or  a  quasi- 
sensation,  of  atmosphere,  by  its  necessity  to  us.     Of 
all  possible  things,  there  is  a  triple  division,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  :  into  the  things  which  we  have,  or 
which  are  present ;  the  things  which  we  want  (quibus 
egemus),  but  which  in  whatever  way  we  require  or 
should  be  the  better  for ;  and  into  the  things  which 
we  have  not  (quibus  caremus)  without  its  being  of 
importance  to  us  whether  we  have  them  or  not.     It 
is  evident,  that  with  regard  to  all  the  second  class, 
there  is  a  link  between  us  and  them  which  might  be 
converted  into   a  knowledge  of  them,  without  our 
having  them :    they  are   in  a  relation  with   us   to 
which  at  any  time  our  consciousness  might  be  di- 
rected, and  then  there  would  be  sensation  of  them  as 
absent. 
Tbewtive       The  moral  ideals  thus  represent  the  great  and 
our  nature  higher  wants  of  our  nature,  which  wants,  as  I  have 
of  theae    Said,  may  either  be  simple  imaginations,  or  may  mdi- 
thesSiriTe  ^*®  want  88  fact,  i.  e.  make  us  acquainted  with  fact 
Bide  in-     boyond  experience.    Wants,  corresponding  to  some- 
of  an       thing  to  be  done  or  gained,  are  the  necessary  furniture 
uniywse.    ^f  ^^^  active  nature,  as  sensive  capacities,  correspond- 
ing to  something  perceivable,  are  of  our  intellectual 
nature.     We  should  be  as  badly  off  without  a  work 
to  do  as  without  a  world  to  live  in.     And  we  may 
fairly  consider,  that  when  in  virtue  of  our  nature  to 
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which  it  bears  a  relation,  we  conceive  our,  as  yet  un- 
performed but  ideal,  work ;  there  is  as  much  reason, 
though  it  is  of  a  different  kind,  for  this  conception,  as 
there  is  for  our  conception,  in  virtue  of  the  same 
nature,  of  the  world  in  which  we  are. 

Moral  philosophy  is  thus  concerned  with  that 
which  is  not  as  well  as  with  that  which  is,  and  more 
immediately.  How  to  observe  the  actual  so  as  to 
learn  from  it  what  is  that  complement  of  the  actual 
which  our  action  may  produce,  and  which  will  be 
something  gained  to  the  actual  and  make  it  better, 
this  is  the  main  problem  of  ethics. 

Our  nature  is  one,  and  of  course  feeling  and  action  On  the 
are  concerned  together:  and  in  the  same  way,  theJ^J^of 
things  which  ai^e  not  (if  again  I  may  say  so)  are  of  J^^b^" 
no  importance  to  us,  except  as  related  to  the  things  t^een  the 
that  are ;  but  then,  in  the  same  way  still,  the  things  ftnd  the 
which  are  are .  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  ejdStent. 
us,  except  in  relation  to  the  things  that  are  not.     It 
is  as  a  pre-condition  or  aid  to  action  that  knowledge 
has  its  prime  value :  and  action,  as  we  have  seen, 
Ls  determined  by  wants;  not  by  presence  of  anything, 
but  by  absence  of  it. 

But  besides  being  thus  based  on  the  fact  of  our  The  ideals 
wants,  the  moral  ideals  are  distinguished  from  mere  prMticai 
imagination  from  the  fact  that   they  are  eminently  ^^^^^j^* 
practical,  and  guide  more  or  less  the  conduct  of  all,  ^^  con- 
even  of  those  who  do  not  intellectually  value  them,  ©f  those 
Take  for  instance  an  *  esprit  positif,'  one  who  professes  "^t^, 
to  be  guided  by  experience  alone ;  meaning  by  ex-  ^^^^?^*^® 
perience,  all  that  constitutes  what  is  called  positive  theory, 
knowledge.     Such  experience  is  only  an  extension  of 
our  own  individual  sensatioDS,  as  the  perception  of 
gravitation  is  only  a  more  complicated  case  of  the 
same  thing  as  our  sensation  of  distance.    It  might  be 
diflScult,  if  we  looked  closely,  to  understand   how 
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sensation  of  itself  can  lead  to  action  at  all ;  even  the 
impulse  to  relieve  ourselves  of  any  pain  which  we  feel, 
presents  something  beyond  sensation,  viz.  the  rudi- 
ments of  our  active  nature.     But  this  is  not  what  I 
want  to  speak  of.     In  any  case,  sensation  can  suggest 
no  action  which  goes  beyond  our  own  relief.     Prac- 
tical conclusions  from  sensations  can  go  no  further, 
legitimately,  than  sensation  itself,  and  can  never  make 
us  leave  ourselves.    It  is  quite  possible  indeed,  that 
we  may  feel  by  sympathy  the  troubles  of  others,  and 
for  self-relief  may  relieve  them ;  in  fex5t,  that  we  may 
carry  out  this  relief  of  others,  in  order  to  self-relief, 
into  a  system  :  but  we  have  still  not  got  beyond  self, 
and  cannot  do  so.     To  the  man  of  matter-of-fact  or 
of  sense,  so  ££ix  as  he  is  true  to  himself  in  being  so,  dis- 
interestedness is  thus  a  practical  chimera  exactly  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  moral 
ideals  are  an  intellectual  one.    And  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  disinterested  or  public-spirited,  which  in 
practice  he  is  likely  enough  to  be,  he  is  admitting  as 
a  ground  of  action  something  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which,  intellectually,  he  will  not  admit 
as   a   reality.     The   moral  ideals   of  which  I   have 
spoken,  are  what  the  man  of  matter-of-fact  acts  upon, 
and  must  act  upon :  they  have  therefore  the  same 
reality  as  human  life,  the  reality  of  applicability,  and 
even  necessary  application,  to  action :  and  if  we  call 
that   which  has  this  character  visionary,  I  do  not 
know  what  we  are  to  call  real.     If  this  is  visionary, 
there  has  been  no  greater  visionary  in  modem  times 
than  Bentham,  with  his  ideal  which  we  have  spoken 
of    I  think,  then,  that  the  positivist,  in  dealing  with 
morals,  is  intellectually  wrong  because  he  is  practi- 
cally right ;  that  what  he  admits  for  practice  he  ought 
intellectually  to  admit  as  real ;  that  it  is  foolish  to 
pride  himself  upon  keeping  to  matter-of-fact  against 
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others  as  visionaries,  when  what  he  is  really  doing  is 
only  applying  his  matter-of-fact  principles  to  the 
details  of  that  which,  in  the  substance  or  main  charac- 
ter of  it,  is  more  thoroughly  visionary  in  him  than 
it  is  in  others  :  it  is  the  business  of  moral  philosophy 
to  see  if  it  cannot  harmonize  practical  and  intellectual 
views  at  least  a  little  more  than  this. 

This  prdctical  reality  is   by  some  philosophers  AUowing 
considered  to  be  the  kind  of  reality  specially  belong-  ticai  real- 
ing  to  what  I  have  called  the  moral  ideals ;  and  if  it  ^^'pSSf 
is  inferior  in  kind,  or  as  reality,  to  speculative  or*^«^^*®^ 
intellectual  reality,  it  is  so  far  superior  to  it,  that  it  Udity. 
is  a  kind  of  reality  actually  attainable  or  appreciable 
by  us,  which  the  true  speculative   or  intellectual 
reality  is  only  in  a  very  small  de^ee,  according  to 
the  philosophers  I  have  referred  to. 

But,  further  than  this,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  other 
that  moral  philosophy,  in  this  its  ideal  or  intuitivist  to  Soi^g 
character,  is  not  merely  visionary,  by  remarking  a*^®i^*^ 
little  on  the  degree  to  which  it  is  fruitful,  on  the  ideals. 
degree  to  which  it  is  self-consistent,  and  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  manner  in  whkh  the  mind  pro- 
ceeds  in  it  bears  an  analogy  to  the  way  in  which  it 
proceeds  intellectually. 

Moral  philosophy  in  its  ideal  character,  or  the  They  lead 
higher  portion  of  aretaics,  is  not  a  science,  but  is  an  ^t^er 
art  in  the  manner  which  we  have  seen,  or  a  truCa^huf 
philosophy,  not  in  itself  inductive,  but  setting  in  them. 
action,  and  giving  interest  to,  various  sciences  which  suhordi- 
are  inductive,  and  which  iure  therefore  capable  of  all  ducti^ 
the  progress  of  which  physical  science  is  capable.  «»enoe8,  • 
The  only  progress  possible  in  this  higher  portion  of 
moral  philosophy  is  greater  clearness  of  view,  firmer 
hold  in  the  mind  of  the  principles  it  deals  with,  and 
happier  expression  of  them.     It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  any  increase  of  experience  can  shew  men,  more 

4—2 
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certainly  than  they  have  known  it  from  the  firftt', 
that  they  ought  to  be  public-spirited  rather  than 
selfish,  just  rather  than  unjust,  kind  rather  than 
crueL  Yet  there  is  room  for  consideration  in  respect 
of  these  things  which  men  ought  to  be :  room  for  a 
philosophy  about  them,  though  not  for  an  inductive 
science.  And  there  is  abundant  room  for  observa- 
tion and  for  various  methodical  lines  of  consideration, 
which  we  may  call  inductive  sciences,  in  carrying  out 
the  particulars  of  that  which  moral  thought  only 
vaguely  suggests  in  the  imperfect  outline.  If  moral 
philosophy  is  the  art  of  living  as  we  should,  as  is  best 
for  us,  as  we  were  intended  to  live,  as  our  nature 
indicates  to  us,  happy  with  a  rightly  conceived 
happiness,  or  in  whatever  other  way  we  may  express 
the  ideal ;  and  of  doing  what  we  can,  according  to  our 
circumstances,  to  help  others  to  do  the  same ;  then  it 
is  clear  that  to  carry  out  this  well  may  absorb  any 
amoimt  of  observation,  methodized  and  generalized, 
as  to  what  we  are,  and  what  we  feel,  and  what  we 
take  pleasure  in,  and  what  others  feel,  and  much 
besides  :  nobody  can  doubt  that  with  the  advance  of 
experience,  moral  philosophy  may  progress  infinitely 
in  these  respects ;  but  its  ideals  are  what  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Plato,  and  never  can  be  different. 
^^  There  is  an  aretaics  of  observation,  to  which  be- 

nic  and     lougs  the  observation  of  dispositions  and  of  character, 
*^^    °"     as  to  eudsemonics  belongs  the  study  of  pleasures  and 
of  pains.     And  there  are  other  subsidiary  sciences,  or 
inductive  branches,  of  moral  philosophy,  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  speak  :  but  I  think  that  for  the  present 

^  '  From  tho  first'  is  rather  ambiguous.  Lower  down  the  time  of 
Plato  is  specified  as  a  time  in  which  the  moral  ideals  were  the  same  as 
at  present.  This  of  course  is  only  true  of  the  most  general  ideals;  the 
author  would  not  have  denied  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  modifying 
the  subordinate  ideals.    See  Exam,  of  Util  PhiL  p.  29.3.— Ed. 
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enough  has  been  said  as  to  the  existence,  in  the  ideals 
of  moral  philosophy,  of  such  reality  as  is  indicated  by 
fruitfulness. 

But  do  the  ideaJs  of  moral  philosophy  point  to 
any  one  course  of  conduct  ?  and  when  I  say  that  it  is 
the  parent,  or  mistress,  of  various  subsidiary  sciences, 
are  these,  sciences  in  harmony  with  ea^h  other  ? 

When  the  so-called  intuitivism  of  moral  philosophy  They  point 
is  disliked,  it  is  perhaps  with  the  notion  that,  how-  course  oi 
ever  we  may  form  the  ideals,  and  talk  of  a  summum  ^^^'^®*- 
bonum,  a  summum  faciendum,  virtue,  duty,  or  any 
such  ideal,  we  shall  be  unable,  with  any  satisfactori- 
ness,  to^  these  ideals  anywhere,  or  find  any  particu- 
lar course  of  conduct  to  which  they  point.  We  may 
understand  the  notion  of  a  summum  bonum,  or  of 
there  being  a  right  thing  to  do,  perfectly,  and  allow 
that  the  notion  suggests  itself  to  us,  perhaps  most 
vividly :  but  what  is  the  good,  we  may  say,  of  its 
doing  so,  if  we  cannot  find  what  the  summum  bonum 
or  the  right  conduct  is ;  or  if  we  find  that  our 
difierent  ideals  seem  to  point  to  different  sorts  of 
conduct  ?  We  want,  we  may  say,  to  promote  both  our 
own  good,  and  the  good  of  others :  but,  upon  the  best 
consideration  we  can  give,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  course  of  conduct  which  will  promote  both  :  are 
these  ideals  other  than  a  hopeless  puzzle  ? 

On  these  points  something  has  been  said  already 
and  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  but  for  the  present 
I  shall  stop  here,  going  on  in  the  next  chapter  with 
the  subject  of  the  analogy  between  the  mental  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  these  ideals  and  of  intellectual 
perception. 


CHAPTER  V.i 

ON   THE   ANALOGY   BETWEEN   THE   INTELLECTUAL 

AND   THE  MORAL  IDEALS. 


On  the      There  are  two  views  of  knowledge,  either  of  which, 
percep-      83  it  appears  to  me,  we   may  take,  but  which  we 
^J^r  cannot,  by  any  means  that  I  L  see,  bring  together. 
^^^^'      That  there  is  a  dualism  in  knowledge,  a  bringing 
▼iew  which  together  of  two   members,   subiect  and   object,   is 
properties  commonlj  imdorstood ;    but  the   point  in  which  I 
^^^      diflfer    from    most   philosophers,   is  that   I   do  not 
Md  in  the  imagine  it  possible  for  us,  in  one  view  of  knowledge, 
apart  from  to  concoivo  hoth  of  the  two  members  possessing  qua- 
'  lities  of  any  kind.   This  looks  abstract,  but  the  thing 
that  I  mean  is  exceedingly  simple :  suppose  we  are 
looking  at   a  prospect :   there  are  undeniably  two 
members   of  what   is  going  on,  ourselves  and  the 
prospect.     This  dualism  we  cannot  get  over ;  we  are 
certain  that  there  is  a  subject,  our  perceiving  selves 
(or  the   perceiving  something),  and  the   perceived 
something,  the   universe  we   will   caU  it.     But   to 
which  side  of  the  dualism  belongs  all  that  is  inter- 
mediate  between  the   perceiving   subject   and    the 
perceived  object,  this  is  to  me  an  insoluble  problem. 
We  are  composed  of  bodies,,  which,  as  I  may  roughly 
but  intelligibly  express  it,  are  half  subjective  and 
half  objective,  half  ourselves  and  half  not  ourselves : 

^  On  the  view  of  Perception  here  given  compare  Exphratio  Phtlo- 
sophica  and  Mr  Shadworth  Hodgson's  Space  and  Time,  and  Tluiory  qf 
Practice, — Ed. 
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and    philosophers^   extending    in    an    unauthorized 
manner  this  supposition  which  is  good  in  its  place, 
have  endeavoured  to  embrace,  in  a  single  view  of 
knowledge,  properties  of  the  subject  and  properties  of 
the  object — a  thing  which  seems  to  me  not  possible. 
They  have  spoken  of  powers  (we  will  say)  of  the 
subject  meeting  or  appreciating   qualities    of  the 
object;  but  we  can  never,  on  any  satisfactory  grounds, 
make  this  distinction.     If  the  subject  has   powers,  Knowledge 
possibly  all  that  takes  place  is  in  virtue  of  powers  of  ^^Is^e 
the  subject;  the  subject,  by  its  powers,  converts  into^^"**^ 
an  obiect  of  knowledge  something  which,  independent  universe 

•  ••  upon  OB 

of  the  exercise  of  these  powers  upon  it,  is — ^we  know  or  it  is  ' 
not  what,  a  mere  rude  material  of  knowledge:  if  on  Z^^ 
the  other  hand,  the  object  has  qualities,  there  is  no  y^'^^^^'**" 
need  to  suppose  powers  in  the  subject;  powers  innmverse 
the  subject  would  then,  so  far  as  they  were  exercised, 
be  making  the  object  something  different  from  what  it 
really  is.  Knowledge  is  either  a  standing  by  and  gazing, 
on  our  part,  on  a  universe  with  qualities,  (in  which 
case  we  exercise  no  powers  upon  it ;  it  is  the  same 
whether  we  are  gazing  upon  it  or  whether  we  do  not 
exist :)  or  it  is  a  thinking,  on  our  part,  in  a  particular 
way,  which  we  call  our  understanding  or  intellectual 
nature,  about  something  which  has  to  us  no  other 
nature  or  existence  except  what  we  thus  think  about 
it:  in  this  case  the  universe  exercises  no  influence 
upon  us  except  to  give  occasion  to  our  thought. 

Of  the  above  views  both  are  incomplete :   both  ^  *^®  ^S? 

^  .         ease  traui 

what  we  may  call  *  abstractions^.'     They  are  each  of  is  things 
them  a  portion  of  the  whole  fact  as  surd  or  insoluble.  Sg*2em- 
In  ihe  former,  in  which  difference,  character,  quality,  ^^"^^ 
nature,  of  things  is  supposed  to  be  in  the   object,  ^^ 
truth  of  knowledge  consists  in  this,  that,  what  im-  being,  in 
presses  itself  upon  us  as  this  difference,  character,  &c.  tr^th  i^^ 

ri^t 
^  Explaralio,  p.  2,  83.  thinldng. 
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is  really  such^  and  not  a  something  different  from 
this.  The  question,  How  is  it  that  this,  or  any- 
thing, impresses  itself  upon  us  at  all  ?  is  one  which 
in  this  point  of  view  must  not  be  touched  on :  we 
are  bystanders,  looking  on  at  the  drama  or  phantiis- 
magoria  of  nature,  and  must  direct  our  view  to  that, 
not  to  ourselves :  if  we  direct  our  view  to  ourselves, 
there  only  arises  an  inextricable  confusion;  but  of 
course,  in  the  other  case,  our  own  nature,  that  which 
enables  us  to  be  bystanders  of  this  kind,  remains  a 
surd  or  insolubla 

In  the  latter  view,  difference,  character,  quality, 
nature,  of  things  (as  we  are  compelled  to  say  in 
language,  for  language  in  general  goes  upon  the 
former  view),  is  not  in  the  things,  but  is  difference 
of  our  thought  about — ^the  things,  again  we  must 
say,  with  the  same  caution  as  to  language  as  before, 
for  the  things,  on  this  view,  are  not  things  except  in 
virtue  of  our  thinking  of  them :  and  perhaps  here 
we  have  a  witness  to  the  occasional  Berkeleyanism 
of  language  in  the  derivation  of  thing  from  think. 
The  difference  on  this  view  is  suggested,  we  are  not 
considered  to  know  how :  whether  by  something  in 
the  rude  matter,  or  by  some  agency  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  it :  which  agency  may  even  supersede 
the  necessity  of  supposing  any  rude  matter. 

Truth  in  this  latter  view  is  in  the  thinking 
rightly  about  things  :  and  that  which  in  this  view  is 
left  surd  and  insoluble  is  on  the  side  of  the  thing: 
it  is  the  inform  matter,  the  logical  subject  of  our 
thought,  of  which,  or  perhaps  of  some  unknown 
agency  which  we  mentally  substitute  for  it  or  com- 
bine with  it,  we  predicate  all  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence or  quality  of  things. 
The  oppo-  Very  constantly,  however,  efforts  have  been  made 
inducUye  to  analyse  our  knowledge  into  two  portions,  a  portion 
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contributed  by  our  mind,  and  a  portion  by  the  object  to  intni- 

ji  -ii         1  -J/*  i-L'  tire  know. 

or  universe  :  and  when  it  has  been  said  oi  anything,  ledge  is  a 
that  it  is   intuitive  or  intuitivist,  what  has   beenJJJf^J^ 
meant  is,  that  it  is  something  not  ffiven  us  by  ex-  ®^  ^^ 

,  ,  .  "wrong 

perience,  but  something  coining  in  this  manner  from  view  of 
our  mind.     It  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  said,  SorT^ 
that  this  kind  of  distinction  between  experience  and 
what  we  will  call  mental  creation  or  mental  addition 
to  experience,  is  one  which  I  do  not  recognize. 

I  do  however  recognize  a  very  great  diflference 
between  different  kinds  of  what,  according  to  the 
view  taken,  I  should  call  the  impressions  of  the 
universe  upon  us  or  our  thoughts  about  the  universe, 
and  it  is  of  this  nature. 

Every  operation  of  mind  appears  to  me  to  be,  if  The  varied 
we  look  at  it  from  the  side  of  the  intellect,  intel-  ^u^'*^" 
lectual,  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  side  of  the  universe,  ^^^ 
sensile.  Colours,  smells,  and  tastes,  make  an  impres-  and  object 
sion  upon  us  by  means  of  the  passive  nerves  of  feeling  exhibited, 
through  which  we  communicate  with  the  chemical  JJ  ^^eSe* 
constitution  of  bodies :  relations  of  space  and  force,  ?^  *'®'*^" 

./*»  ^tion,  or,  as 

i.e.  figures  and  distances  and   different   degrees   ofaotiye,  in 

•  ,  .  T      a  Boale  of 

hardness  of  bodies,  make  an  impression  upon  us  by  inteUi- 
means  of  the  active  nerves  of  locomotion  and  pressure;  *^^^' 
an  impression  in  fact  upon  our  will:  and  there  is 
something  in  bodies  besides,  which  it  seems  may 
similarly  be  described  as  making  an  impression  upon 
us,  though  not  by  means  of  any  nerves — ^a  simply 
intellectual  impression, — and  that  is,  their  unity, 
reality,  thinghood,  existence.  The  nature  of  this, 
and  of  other  notions  connected  with  it,  I  cannot  here 
inquire  into  :  but  it  will  be  understood  that  a  thing 
is  made  a  thing,  is  made  what  it  is,  by  something 
more  than  the  fact  of  its  having  a  particular  figure 
and  colour:  in  our  noticing,  recognizing,  indivi- 
dualizing it,  we  understand  in  it  something  beyond 
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anything  which  we  can  taste  or  handle,  a  Xoyo9, 
raison  d'etre,  or  however  we  may  describe  it.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  this  that  we  ordinarily  notice  it :  in  other 
words,  this  is  what  in  the  highest  degree  impresses 
itself  upon  us. 

All  that   I  have  described  here  as  sensation  or 
impression  might  have  been  described  from  the  op- 
posite point  of  view  as  thought.     Certain  feelings  of 
our  own,  more  or  less  of  pleasure  and  pain,  suggest 
to  us  something  beyond  ourselves  :  we,  by  our  under- 
standing, interpret  this  something  which  they  suggest 
into  what  we  then  call  a  coloured  body,  with  a  parti- 
cular form  or  figure  and  with  a  unity,  reality,  reason, 
of  its  own. 
Themifl-         It  will  be  scon  that  in  all   this   I   recognize  a 
*^®^^57  gradO'tion,  what  I   should   call  a  regular  scale   of 
tion  shows  sensation  or  of  intelligence^.    What  I  differ  from  is, 
attribut-    the  sayiug  that  what  is  in  the  higher  part  of  this 
Sgher^      scale  is  given  by  the  mind,  while  what  is  in  the 
^e°to  ^^  lower  is  given  by  the  object  or  imiverse.     If  colour 
the  sub-    and  figure  are  in  the  object,  then  all  the  properties 
the  lower  of  the  objcct,  of  ovory  kind,  abstract  as  they  may  be, 
object.      9'^©  i^  itself,  and  are  not  mere  thoughts  of  ours  about 
it:  it  makes  its  impression  upon  us,  or  makes  itself 
felt  by  us,  with  and  by  means  of  all  its  properties 
alike,  abstract  and  concrete,  ideal  and  material.     K 
the  more  abstract  properties  of  the  object  are  given 
to  it  by  us,  or  are  something  we  think  about  it,  then 
colour  and  space  also  are  something  which  we  think 
about  it,   except  that   in  using  the  word  it    our 
language  slips  under  our  feet ;   for  we  make  it  what 
it  is  by  thus  thinking  about  it:    what  we  think 
about  it  is  something  which  becomes  it  in  virtue  of 
our  thinking  about  it. 

I  feel  no  objection  to  the  calling  what  is  in  the 

*  See  ExploratiOf  ch.  vL 
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hi^er  part  of  the  scale  of  sensation  or  thought  ideaSy 
in  contradistinction  to  what  is  in  the  lower  as  mere 
sensations,  if  only  it  is  underatood  that  both  togethei^  [ 
belong  either  to  the  mind,  or  to  the  object:   it  is 
probably  past  our  power  to  determine  which. 

And  the  moral  ideals,  in  my  view,  stand  to  the  Corre- 
sensation  of  pleasure  and  pain,  considered  simply  tothis per- 
and  in  itself,  in  the  same  relation  in  which  percep-  ^aie^^iwe 
tions  belonging  to  the  higher  part  of  the  perceptional  "^™^^ 
scale,  or  what  I  have  just  call^  ideas,  stand  to  per-  higher 
ceptions   of  the  lower  part,  or  what   I   have  just^hichV 
called  mere  sensations  :  which  are  sensations  also  of  "^^J^^^^ 
pleasure  ^nd  pain,  but  in  which  the  pleasure  or  pain  *^e  lower. 
is  not  the  thing  noticed,  but  serves  only  to  set  the 
perceptive  or  interpretative  intellect  in  motion.     The 
moral  ideals,  as  formed  or  grasped  by  the  mind,  are 
not  less  real,  or  more  subjective,  than  the  bare  sen- 
sations of  pain  or  of  pleasure. 

Recurring  to  the  instance  or  example  which  Iniustra- 
took  some  time  since:  it  appears  to  me,  that  theth^two 
feeling  about  pain,  that  it  is  what  should  not  bOp^^' 
inflicted  on  others  (in  which  feeling  the  ideal  'should 
be,'  or  Tightness,,  comes  in  with  all  its  force),  is  one 
that  suggests  itself  as  naturally  and  necessarily,  as 
that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  shrunk  from  or  avoided  by  our- 
selves. No  doubt,  the  latter  is  what  is  called  an  in- 
stinctive sensation,  the  former  is  a  highly  refined  idea, 
and  they  belong  in  this  way  to  different  points  of  a 
scale :  but  I  see  no  reason  for  calling  the  one  imagina- 
tion, and  the  other  reality.  The  first  again  requires 
a  development  of  thought,  it  would  appear,  for  its 
possibility :  there  is  the  notion  of  'others' ;  there  is 
the  notion,  how  pain  could  be  inflicted  upon  them, 
which  how  could  the  infant,  who  nevertheless  in- 
stinctively shrinks  himself  from  pain,  possibly  have  ? 
I   say  nothing  here  about  the  time  at  which  ideas 
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first  come  into  distinction.  Quite  independently  of 
this,  pain  seems  to  me  to  be  thought  of  by  us,  or  to 
impress  itself  upon  us  (whichever  manner  of  expres- 
sion we  like  to  use),  in  two  distinct  manners :  as 
what  is  unpleasant  to  be  borne,  and  as  what  should 
not  be  inflicted.  I  look  upon  both  of  these  characters, 
not  one  only,  as  constituting  what  we  may  call  the 
natural  or  instinctive  definition  of  pain.  And  as  the 
one  is  the  fruitful  axiom  from  which  flows  eudse- 
monics,  so  is  the  other  one  main  axiom  from  which 
flows  aretaics. 

I  see  no  reason,  then,  why  we  should  consider 
this  notion,  that  we  shotdd  not  inflict  pain,  a  mere 
imagination,  while  we  consider  the  unpleasantness 
of  pain  a  fact. 
Truth,  the        To  go  back  now  to  what  was  said  above  as  to  the 
Sal  ideal,  double  viow  of  knowledge :   the  intellectual  ideal, 
fomB^r-  ^-  truth,  has  correspondingly  one  or  other  of  two 
^^^^    characters :  it  is  either  rightness  of  thought,  think- 
two  viewB  ing  as  we   should  about  what  we  think  of,  which 
tio^"^   is  plainly  an  ideal :  or  it  is,  on  the  other  view,  things 
th"'TO^-'  leaking  an  impression  on  us  as  they  are,  according  to 
tandum'    their  reality  or  proper  being.     This  ideal  of  reality 
0irr»f  6r.    or  being,  to  oirro)^  ov,  as  the  first  to  which  the  term 
'  idea '  was  attached,  has  been  written  about  till  one 
might  suppose  nothing  firesh  could  be  said  about  it, 
but  with  an  ever-recurring  growth  of  new  termino- 
logy it  revives  and  revives  again.     On  the  absolute, 
the  relative,  and  the  positive,  the  principal  terms 
which  now  enter  into  the  discussion,  I  hope  to  speak 
another  tinie^. 
To  these  The  two  high  intellectual  ideals  thus,  or  the  two 

reiated"Se  notious  of  truth,  are  these,  the  cogitandum  and  the 
that wSoh  contemplation  of  real  being:  but  truth,  so  far  as  it 
is  com-     comes  actually  within  our  grasp,  does  so  in  virtue  of 

^  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  Vulume. 
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ideals^  if  they  may  be  called  such,  much  lower  and  believed, 

.  that  which 

nearer  to  us.  is  ^r&o- 

Truth,  as  we  come  actually  to  grasp  it,  has  two  ^^' 
characters,  which  with  sUght  exaggeration  we  might 
describe  thus  ;  that  it  is  that  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered;  that  it  is  that  which  is  practical,  or  will 
answer  in  practice. 

What  sort  of  notion  of  truth  we  should  have,  if  we  The 

/»  ii  i»i  1     •         •  1  •         •    former 

were,  any  one  of  us,  the  sohtary  being  m  creation,  is  sub-ideai 
not  quite  easy  to  tell.     As  I  have  already  made  this ^^l^^^ 
supposition   once,   and   may  possibly  do   the    like  peatman 
again,  it  may  be  expedient  here  to  say  a  word  on  nature 
the  nature  of  such  suppositions.  '^^• 

The  practice  of  supposing  things  other  than  they  xuustra- 
are,  or  events  to  have   happened   otherwise  thaufrom^^ 
as  they  have  happened,  is  much  derided  by  sonae,  ^^j®^ 
and  condemned  by  others.     The  general  reason  why  ™*",^ 
it  has  been  derided  and  condemned  is  from  a  notion,  solitude. 
more  belonging  to  the  last  century  than  this,  that  a^QgOT  of 
imagination  is  a  'forward   delusive  faculty'^  ^^^^SStioM. 
has    nothing    to    do  with  rehgion,   philosophy,   or 
science.     I  hold  an  opinion  exactly  the  reverse   of 
this,  and  consider  that  we  can  only  so  far  be  taken 
to   have  intellectual  grasp  of  a  thing,  a  fact,  or  a 
sequence    of  facts,  as  we   are  able   to   compare  it 
with    other   (imagined)   things,  facts,  or  sequences, 
which,   consistently  with  many   of  its   conditions, 
might  have  been  instead  of  it.     There  is,  however, 
one  real  impropriety  in  suppositions   of  this  kind, 
which  makes  necessary  much  care  in  the  using  them. 
It  is  this.     We  have  no  business  to  isolate  any  one 
thing  in  the  universe  from  other  things  which  have 
relation  to  it,  and  to  suppose  it  other  than  it  is, 

^  Butler's  Analogy,  1 1.  '*  As  we  are  accustomed  from  our  youth  up 
to  indulge  that  forward  delusive  faculty  (imagination),  ever  obtruding 
beyond  its  sphere,  of  some  assistance  indeed  to  api)rehcnsion,  but  the 
author  of  all  error  "  &c. 
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without  making  corresponding  suppositions  (and 
where  shall  we  stop?)  as  to  them.  If  we  do  so,  we 
are  not  simply  making  a  different  state  of  things 
from  that  which  is,  but  we  are  making  an  incongi^ous 
state  of  things.  Still,  if  we  keep  this  fact  in  mind, 
and  correct  in  our  imagination  accordingly,  the 
making  the  suppositions  is  not  likely  to  deceive  us, 
and  is  often  very  useful. 
Man  What  I  have  meant  here  to  convey  will,  I  think, 

cannot        i  ,  •  /» •  ±.      ji_*  *•      i 

help         be  at  once  seen  in  reierence  to  this  particular  sup- 
^ds^f    Position,  that  we  were,  any  one  of  us,  the  solitary 
being  in  creation.     That  each  one  of  us  is  a  social 
being  means  a  great  deal  more  than  that  he  is  an 
individual  of  the  genus  man,  living  with  other  in- 
dividuals  of  the   same  genus,  talking  with   them, 
and  pursuing  common  purposes  with  them.     He  is 
social  to  the  bottom  of  his  mind,  and  each  one  of  his 
faculties  is  different  from  that  which  it  would  be,  if 
it  was  not  part  of  his  nature  to  associate  himself. 
He  thinks  socially,  and  cannot  think  otherwise  :  and 
so  far  as,  by  a  solitude  inappropriate  to  his  nature, 
he  is  thrown  out  of  actual  companionship,  he  is  like 
a  man  deprived  of  his  legs  or  anything  which  ought 
to  be  his :  there  is  feeling  of  want,  painful  effort,  and 
more  or  less  supply  of  what  is  wanted  from  some 
other  source  in  the  system. 
And  ideal         One  part  of  our  intellectual  sociality  is,  that  so 
becOTnes    ^^^  ^^  ^^  think  what  we  think,  in  our  own  view, 
ead?  from  ^^^7^  ^®  think  it  what  I  will  call  generally :  I  mean, 
its  being   wo  think  it  not  as  for  our  own  intelligence  only,  but 

tbewayof  «  ,  t'iit  -j 

thinking  as  lOT  a  supposed  general  intelligence :  we  consider 
ISi  m^f  that  we  are  in  sympathy  or  communion  of  thought 
nnite  (iBt  ^^j^  gjj  ^j^q  think  OH  the  same  subject,  so  far  as  we 

Bub-ideal).  ,  j        ' 

and  they  come  up  to  the  ideal  truth.  And  we  verify 
our  thought  accordingly.  That  is,  the  ideal  truth 
becomes  fixed  or  actualized  to  us,  in  one  way,  by 


1 

i 
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its  being  the  way  of  thinking  in  which  we  and  others 
unite.  Or,  to  use  other  words,  we  form  a  lower  and 
nearer  ideal  of  truth,  in  considering  it  the  com- 
munion of  intelligences. 

The  other  sub-ideal  of  truth  which  I  mentioned  The  md 
is  its  applicability  to  action,  its  holding  good  forftppuca- 
every  variety  of  our  sensive  capacity.  Of  this,  and  of  ^^j^ 
the  connexion  of  our  active  and  intellectual  natures,  ^  Jake 

Bnb-ideal 

I  hope  to  speak  again,  and  also  of  another  falsely  the  latest 
assigned  sub-ideal,  test,  or  character  of  truth,  viz. 
that,  viewing  the  course  of  the  thought  of  collective 
man,  his  latest  judgments  are,  at  any  given  moment, 
to  be  considered  as  truer  than  his  earlier  ones. 

I  shall  now  try  to  observe  what  is  the  state  of 
our  mind  in  regard  to  these  ideals  of  truth,  and  shaU 
compare  this  with  our  state  of  mind  in  reference  to 
the  moral  ideals. 

All  advance,  or  attempt  at  advance,  in  knowledge  The  aub- 
is  a  search  after  the  true,  and  a  search  in  which  pracUoaiiy 
we  are  very  imperfectly  successful.     With  regard  to  ^^^ 
what  we  come  to  know,  we  can  give  but  a  veryi>«t*hey 

^  would  lose 

imperfect  account  of  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  it  their 

•       i  JT.  x^i^^j.       T/»  power  and 

IS  true,  and  why  we  are  certam  of  it.     It  some  interest 
Berkeley  asks  us  how  we  know  that  any  external  ^^^'j^®^®^y 
thing  at  all  exists,  we  can  only  answer  in  fact,  that  beUef  in 
everybody  says  so,  and  that  we  are  able  to  act  in  it :  ideals. 
it  meets,  so  to  speak,  fits  or  resists,  all  our  senses  and 
our  wiU,  and  against  any  individual  delusion  on  our 
part  we   appeal  to  the  experience  of  all.    But  all 
this   is  much   below  that  ideal  of  truth  which  we 
feel  within  us,  or  conceive,  and  cannot  help  seeking 
for  and  trying  to  realize.     The  <5ommon  agreement 
only  means  that  we  are  organized  alike,  and  if  one  is 
deceived,  it  is  natural  enough  that  all  should  be :  the 
answering  to  action  is  nothing  more  than  the  fact, 
that  our  organization,  one  part  of  the  universe,  fits 
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Meftnlng 
and  im- 
portance 
of  snob 
belief. 


what  we  call  external  things,  which  is  another  part. 
All  this  is  very  different  from  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  from  thinking  as  we  should. 

And  yet  it  is  the  fact,  that  unless  we  had  and 
still  kept  in  our  mind  the  notion  that  these  latter 
things  were  possible,  we  should  not  strive  after 
knowledge  at  all.  At  every  step  of  the  process, 
we  seem  to  see  something  more  than  we  did,  to 
think  more  properly.  If  any  person  could  really  per- 
suade us  that  knowledge  was  nothing  more  than  a 
thinking  as  other  people  did,  and  a  relation  of  what 
we  call  external  things  to  our  senses  and  our  faculties, 
curiosity,  the  spring  of  all  our  intelligence,  would 
vanish,  and  knowledge  itself  would  soon  disappear. 
If  the  notion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth  is  a 
delusion,  it  is  a  delusion  to  which  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  our  nature  owes  its  importance. 

I  shall  call  the  manner  in  which  we  have  a 
notion  of  truth  and  refuse  to  let  it  go  believing  in 
truth:  it  might  be  called,  if  we  liked  to  call  it  so, 
a  believing  in  the  universe :  it  is  that  belief  that 
there  is  something  to  be  known,  which  must  ac- 
company, more  or  less,  every  act  of  knowledge,  or 
else  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  try  to  know  any- 
thing :  it  is  the  thing  which  seems  to  me  to  difference 
us,  intellectually,  from  the  lower  animals,  who  learn 
things  habitually  as  we  do,  who  notice  things  con- 
nected with  their  wants  and  pleasures  as  we  do,  who 
perceive  things  as  we  do,  and  must  so  far  be  said  to 
reason  as  we  do,  that  there  can  be  no  perception 
without  some  sort  of  reasoning;  but  who  have  no 
impulse  to  knowledge  as  knowledge,  or  in  other 
words,  no  notion  in  them  of  there  being  a  truth  of 
things,  attainable  (apparently)  and  worth  attaining. 
Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  this,  which,  as  it  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  prime   importance,  will  at  various   times 
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present  itself,  the  ideal  of  truth  appears  to  Us,  as  I 
have  said,  in  a  double  form:  as  thinking  rightly  or  as 
we  should :  and  as  seeing  things  as  they  are.  And 
one  part  of  our  belief  in  truth  consists  in  this,  in  the 
belief  that  these  two  aspects  of  the  ideal  represent 
but  one  thing :  though  most  philosophers  have  looked 
chiefly  at  the  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

Those  philosophers  who  have  looked  at  the  ideal 
of  truth  most  in  the  former  aspect  have  generally 
expressed  their  view  of  it  more  or  less  in  religious 
language.  So  far  as  we  suppose  the  existence  of  One 
Allknowing  Intelligence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  one 
character  of  ideal  truth  must  be  conformity  to  Its 
thoughts:  but  still  even  this,  in  one  sense,  cannot 
exhaust  the  ideal.  Not  even  such  an  intelligence 
can  make  truth  truth:  its  being  an  intelligence 
implies  that  it  perceives  truth,  and  there  must  be 
truth  for  it  to  perceive  cosBval  with  it. 

This  first  ideal  of  truth  however  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  more  than  that  there  is  a  course  before 
our  minds,  which,  for  whatever  reason,  is  the  correct 
and  proper  one :  it  implies,  we  may  say,  that  truth  is 
what  the  mind,  as  a  mind,  exists  for. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  ideal  truth,  that  it  is  the 
sight  of  what  is,  is  the  source  of  the  ancient  idealist 
philosophy :  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it,  but  shall 
speak  of  the  comparison  of  the  moral  ideals  with 
these  intellectual  ones. 

The  two  great  moral  ideals,  that  of  rightness  and  The  moral 
that  of  good,  are  analogous  to  these  two  aspects  of  nghtQefw 
the  highest  ideal  of  truth.     The  relation  however  is  ^^^  ^ 
more  and  closer  than  that  of  analogy :   the  moral  "f^"^", 
ideal  in  each  case  is  the  higher,  and,  more  or  less,  inteiiec- 
includes  in  it  the  intellectual  of  the 

The  first  moral  ideal,  that  of  rightness,  is  the^^^^" 
most  genuine'  and  therefore,  in  a  sense,  the   most 
G.  5 
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vague,  ideal,  which  can  suggest  itself  to  us.  In  the 
doing  as  we  should,  or  living  as  we  should,  thinking 
as  we  should  comes  in  of  course  as  a  part.  And  there- 
fore in  the  ancient  ethics  or  aretaics,  the  right  action 
of  the  intellectual  portion  of  our  nature  took  its 
place  as  a  portion  of  virtue  or  excellence, 
itisfdao  But  as  the  moral  ideal  thus  includes  the  intel- 

bj^^      lectual,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  sug- 
gests the  moral :  the  rightness  which  governs  action 
is  an  extension   or  wider  application  of  the  truth 
which  governs  thought.     Many  philosophers,  whom 
we  may  call  the  Intellectual  Moralists,  have  followed 
out  this  view  very  extensively. 
The  moral        The  relation  of  the  second  moral  ideal,  that  of 
Good  cor-  g^^od,  to  the  intellectual  ideal  of  real  being,  was  a 
to^lmd^    matter  for  very  early,  and  very  beautiful,  philosophic 
iaoindeg    speculation.    That  good  is  the  redson  of  being,  that 
leotaai  '  which,  in  the  contemplation  of  being,  we  look  for, 
^^®'     that  to  which  we  look   through  being,  that  which 
Being.      being  suggests  to  us,  and  by  the  sight  of  which  only, 
so  far  as  we  can  attain  to  see  it,  we  can  in  any  way 
understand  or  explain  being — ^all  this,  in  this  high 
region,  is  of  course  abstruse,  and  requires  a  Plato  to 
exhibit  it  to  us.     But  it  is  a  principle  which  does 
not  belong  to  this  high  region  alone,  but  in  a  certain 
degree  to  all  speculation.     It  is  a  principle  which 
:    has  generated  much  truth,  and  the  misappreciation 
of  which  has  generated  much  error,  in  the  treatment 
of  Natural  Theology  and  of  Final  Causes. 
Similarly         The  sub-ideals  of  morality  which  I  described  are 
Sb-XSfl  ^0^^  OT  less  analogous  to  the   sub-ideals  of  truth. 
00"^ ,      The  former  are  what  we  can  find  out  about  right  or 

spond  to  ,  ,  *^  ^ 

the  Intel-   good  action,  in  the  same  way  as  the  others  are  what 
Bub-ideais.  we  Can  find  out  about  truth.    If  we  consider  right- 
ness, or  good,  and  truth  to  be  the  main  ideals,  the 
others,  the  subordinate  notions  which  *I  have  men- 
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tioned,  may  be  considered  conditions  or  characters  of 
these. 

And  the  having  the  moral  ideal  of  rightness  or 
good  is  a  belief  in  rightness  or  good  in  the  same  way 
as  the  having  the  ideal  of  truth  is  a  belief  in  truth. 
It  is  a  belief,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
action  which  is  proper  for  us  and  that  good  is  possible 
for  ns,  and  a  belief  also  that  both  these  aspects  of  the 
ideal  point  to  the  same  kind  of  action.  Without  this 
moral  belief,  I  see  no  more  how  we  could  act,  than  I 
see  how,  without  the  intellectual  belief,  we  could 
think. 

What  I  said  as  to  the  relation  of  the  higher  ^^^J^^ 
ideals  to  the  lower,  appears  to  me  to  apply  in  the  between 
same   manner  to  the  moral,  as  to  the  intellectual  ideals  and 
ideals.    The  attempt  to  engage  men  the  better  in^^re-^*^ 
felidjic  action  (so  I  will  call  it)  by  trying  to  per-  ^°^.*® 
suade  them  that  there  was  nothing  right  for  them,  tween  the 
and  that    the   supposition  of  there  being  such  a^Saia 
tlur^  «  rightnJU  only  a  n>anW  dSusion.  .^^ 
mistake  for,  and  a  call  to,  ihisy  seems  to  me  closely  to 
resemble  the  trying  to  stimulate  their   curiosity  or 
love  of  truth  by  telling  them  that  all  that  truth 
meant  was,  generally  received  opinion  among  men. 


5—2 
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ZteMfUv.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  described'  moral  phi- 
loeophj  as  a  kind  of  thought,  not  exactly  of  the 
nature  of  science  itself,  but  setting  in  action,  or 
overseeing,  Tarioos  kinds  of  thought,  each  of  which 
might  be  styled  a  science,  and  be  treated  in  a  sys- 
tematic inductive  manner. 

It  is  not  precisely  the  same  view,  but  one  not 

inconsistent  with  the  above,  and  in  some  respects 

simpler,  to  consider  moral  phHosophy  as  made  up, 

in  the  main,  of  two  sciences,  one  of  which,  the  more 

important,  is  only  in  a  very  subordinate  degree  a 

positive  science,  partaking  largely  of  an  ideal  character. 

This  IS  another  view  which  I  gave,  and  1  called  the 

two  sciences  Aretaics  and  Eudaemonics.     There  is  a 

certain  d^;ree  of  looseness  in  the  use  which  I  am 

making  of  both  these  terms :  but  I  hope  to  go  into 

the  meaning  of  them,  especially  that  of  the  last, 

more  accurately. 

utility  I  have  also  already,  to  a  certain  degree,  spoken 

IdMi'r^^    of  the  meaning  of  usefulness  as  applied  to  action, 

uudtoth«or  of  'the  useful'  as  an  ideal^.     The  useful,  as  I 

boDam.     said,  has  its  reference,  not  to  pleasure,  but  to  good, 

bonum,  the  desirable:  the  ideal  of  'the  usefiil'  is 

a  subordinate  ideal  to  that  of  the  good  or  desirable, 

and  the  action  which  the  term  designates  is  action 

which  serves  as  a  means  to  this  latter.     For  any- 

*p.  51.  *p.  34. 
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thing  with  which  we  are  just  now  concerned,  this 
ideal  of  the  good  or  desirable  might  resolve  itself 
into  that  of  the  pleasurable :  that  we  will  see  at 
a  fiiture  time :  for  the  present  the  word  '  eudsB- 
monics/  as  I  said  just  now,  is  vague  to  us,  and  may, 
or  may  not,  mean  more  than  an  experiential  science 
of  pleasure.  The  same  in  regard  to  the  word  *  hap- 
piness :'  at  present  it  might  mean  to  us  either  a 
state,  i.  e.  a  fact,  accompanied  or  not  by  the  feeling 
of  the  fact;  or  it  might  mean  a  feeling,  pleasure, 
without  any  account  being  taken  of  states,  or  of 
facts  beyond  the  feeling.  But  whatever  the  ideally 
good  or  desirable  may  be  further  resolved  into,  it  is 
to  that  ideal  unresolved  that  all  the  significance 
of  the  term  '  useful '  applies :  I  must  beg  that  this 
may  be  for  the  present  kept  in  mind. 

In  speaking  also  of  the  moral  ideals,  I  mentioned  Diffionity 
the  result  produced,  in  regard  of  them,  by  the  intro-  S^J^^^ 
duction  of  the  consideration  whether  the  agfent  were  *?  *^^  *^* 
himself  the  sentient  object  of  his  own  action,  or  nate  ideal 
whether  there  were  other  sentient  objects  of  it  be-  tmction 
yond  himself.     This»  divides  the  second  great  ideal ^n^^d 
together  with  its  subordinate  ideals  into  two  parts ;  *^*'^''*'** 
and  also  introduces  doubt,  as  to  one  of  the  parts  in 
each  case,  what  is  its  nature,  how  far  it  is  a  moral 
ideal  at  all. 

The  question  which  I  propose  to  consider  in  this  Accordirg 
chapter  is  the  value  of  actions  in  the  abstract,  that  riaSii^ 
which  determines  in  regard  of  them,  in  the  last  resort,  *«**®°8 

D  '  '  possess 

whether  they  are  worth  doing  or  not.     This  value  of  ▼aiu©  only 
them  is  the  ultimate  reason  for  them.     Taking  the  effect  some 
word  '  utilitarianism '  not  in  a  technical  and  sectarian  ^nt^^d 
sense,  but  to  represent  what  its   derivation  would  "*'*^'' 
suggest,  the  utilitarian  view  of  morals  may  be  said 
to  be  that  which  considers  actions  to  be  of  value  in 
the  universe,  in  the  last  resort,  solely  in  respect  of 
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their  usefulness,  i.  e.  productiveness  of  good,  however 
the  meaning  of  the  word  *  good '  may  be  afterwards 
determined.  Unless  there  is  produced  by  them  some- 
thing which  independently  of  them  may  be  described 
as  good  or  desirable,  the  universe,  it  is  said,  is  no 
better  for  them ;  they  might  as  well  not  have  being ; 
they  are  wasted.  When  I  say  *  is  produced,'  I  speak 
broadly  for  greater  intelligibility,  but  I  mean  to 
include  in  the  view  any  variety  of  modification  or 
qualification  of  it :  if  the  actions  which  produce  the 
above  are  valuable  in  the  j^r^^  instance,  then  a  great 
variety  of  actions  beyond  these  will  be  valuable  in 
the  second  instance,  as  tending  to  produce  it,  or 
being  of  a  kind  which  generally  produce  it,  or  for 
many  other  reasons. 
This  no-  Utilitarianism,  in  this  broad  sense,  will  commend 

^Mrai**^  itself  to  many,  and  to  many  will  seem  even  self- 
form  im-   evident.     It  may  almost  seem  to  be  involved  in  the 

plies  ex-  "^ 

elusive  at-  views  of  all  thosc  philosophers  who  sought  for  a 
the  second  *  summum  bonum '  as  the  chief  thing  in  morals,  im- 
out  re^rd  plyii^g  that  all  actious  would  be  good  in  considera- 
te the  first.  ^j^Qj^  q£  their  tendency  to  that,  L«.  of  their  usefulness. 

*  What's  the  worth  of  any  thing, 
Bat  ju6t  80  much  as  it  will  bring  ? ' 

An  action,  it  is  said,  is  for  results ;  it  is  reason- 
able so  far  as  the  results  of  it  are  looked  to :  by 
its  results  we  must  ultimately  try  it. 

There  is  truth  in  this  notion,  not  only  in  its  most 
general  form,  which  is  simply  treating  what  I  called 
the  second  ideal  as  the  first  and  most  important; 
but  also  in  its  less  general  and  nearer  forms,  as 
when  we  speak  of  happiness  more  or  less  determined 
by  pleasure;  still  the  truth  contained  in  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth. 
Considera-  Let  US  imagine  what  would  be  our  state  of 
question    feeling  as  to  this  value  if  it  were  not  possible,  in 
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the  universe,  for  any  one  being  to  promote  the  hap-  on  the 
piness  of  others.     It  is  evident  that,  on  this  sup-  tiorf (i)" 
position,  the  value  of  actions,  so  far  a^  it  depends  l^^^^^^ 
on  the  good  produced  or  likely  to  be  produced  by  could  pro- 
them,  is  the  same  as  before  :  there  may  be  as  much  own  hap- 
good  produced,  each  producing  it  for  himself ;  and  SS^Sat^f 
then  it  may  be  that  the  valuableness   of  actions  °**^®"  • 
varies  as  their  usefiilness.     But  we  surely  must  feel 
that  the  view  which,  as  it  is,  we  take  of  the  ultimate 
valuableness  of  actions,  is  something  more  compli- 
cated than  this :  we  need  something  beyond  simple 
productiveness  of  happiness  when,  going  back  as  far 
as  we  .can  in  thought,  we  reflect  upon  the  reason 
which  there  exists  for  doing  any  action. 

Let  us  now  change  the  supposition. 

The  most  important  point  for  oiu:  consideration  [Elements 
in  respect  of  happiness  is  that  it  is  a  thing  which  question 
may  be  foregone  as  well  as  a  thing  which  may  be****^^'"' 
promoted ;  and  it  is  in  the  mutual  play  of  these  four 
considerations,  viz.  the  promotion  of  happiness,  the 
foregoing  of  happiness,  thought  of  ourselves,  thought 
of  others,  that  the  circumstances  of  moral  action  lie. 

If  we  supposed  that  the  foregoing  of  happiness  (2)  that  the 
was  possible  but  that  its  promotion  was  impossible,  of  ^ppiu^ 
what  would  have  to  be  said  in  regard  to  such  fore-  ^^^. 
going  of  happiness?   would  it  have  value?    would '^i®* ^'^^ 
there  be  reason  for  it  in  the  universe  ?  might,  a 

As  we  found  that,  in  the  case  of  action  merely  foregThia' 
promotive  of  happiness,  there  might  be  value  (if  we  ^J^^g^*^' 
choose  to  call  it  so),  but  there  would  not  be  what  we 
consider  moral  value,  so  I  think  we  shall  consider 
that  action  involving  readiness  to  forego  happiness 
would  have,  in  the  absence  of  purpose  for  it,  only  an 
imperfect  moral  value;  but  that  it  has  a  character 
which,  on  supposition  of  a  useful  purpose,  becomes 
moral  value,  and  that  this  character  is  the  same  as 
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that  which  is  icanting  in  order  to  give  moral  value 
to  actions  simply  promotive  of  happiness 
We  may  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  conceive  this,  nor  quite 

that  there  easy  to  cxpress  it :  but  I  think  it  may  best,  perhaps, 
kinirof  ^  P^^*  *^^s  ;  We  may  either  consider  that  the  moral 
value  of     value  of  actiou  in  the  universe,  the  full  reason  why 

actions —  ,  •  . 

aretaic  and  one  is   better,   worth  more,  in   the  universe  than 

nic— or     another,  must  be  sought  in  both  the  two  first  ideals 

e?emeut8    Combined ; — in   other  words,  that  a  good  action  is 

for  a*^^  ^^®  promotive  of  happiness  with  cost  or  effort  on  the 

action  to    part  of  the  doer: — or  we  may  consider  that  there 

true  moral  are  two  kinds  of  value,  one  corresponding  to  each  of 

Taiae.       ^hose  two  idcals ;  the  value  of  usefulness  or.  result, 

and  the  value  of  worthiness  of  feeling  (so  we  will  at 

present  call  it)  which  has  gone  towards  the  result  or 

been  expended  for  it.     This  latter  is  the  manner  of 

speaking  which  I  shall  the  more  commonly  use. 

The  former  of  these  is  the  eudaemonic  worth  of 
actions;  the  latter  their  aretaic  worth,  their  merit, 
as  we  commonly  call  it. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  these  two  kinds 
of  worth  may  be  considered. 
The  idea         The  attribution  of  worth  or  value  of  the  latter 
applies  to  kind  to  actions,  i.  e.  of  value  independent  of  result,  is 
as  wdi^M  coDi^^cted  in  my  mind  with  what  I  have  said  before, 
to  o?r       of  the  independent  importance  of  the  active  part  of 
nature,      our  nature.     I  do  not  look  upon  action  in  the  uni- 
verse as  a  necessary  evil,  arising  only  from  the  exist- 
ence of  want  or  from  the  imperfection  of  the  enjoyed 
liappiness :  the  power  and  the  want  in  the  universe 
fit  each  other,  and  the  one  is  employed  for  the  relief 
of  the  other ;  but  the  action,  i.  e.  the  employment  of 
the  power,  is  good  in  itself,  aa  weU  as  in  its  result 
for  the  supply  of  the  want  which  makes  its  useful- 
ness :  thus  there  exists  a  value  besides  the  value  of 
usefulness,  the  value,  namely,  which  I  have  described. 
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The  first  ideal,  the  faciendum^  belongs  to  the  Action  for 
active  part  of  our  nature,  and  so,  as  we  see,  does  this  work  im- 
value.    And  the  connection  of  this  value  with  the  gubord^na- 
active  part  of  our  nature  is  concerned  with  its  rela-  ^}^f.  ?^®"f 
tion  to  self,  in  the  following  way.     We  are  agents  in  iiappincBB. 
the  universe  of  what  is  to  be  done  there,  each  with 
our  amount  of  power,  and  of  course  if  this  power  has 
to  be  absorbed  in  ourselves,  and  to  go   all  to  our 
own  happiness,  there  is  none  left  for  the  independent 
faciendum,  our  work  or  duty,  whatever  it  may  be. 
This  is  spoken,  no  doubt,   very  generally,  and  in 
application  there  will  come  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered;   but  still,   really,   though  very  generally, 
action  for  our  ideal  work  or  duty  is  the  foregoing  of 
happiness,  however  it  may  be  accompanied  with,  or 
produce,  other  happiness :  there  is  no  free  action,  I 
will  call  it,  or  real  action,  without  the  readiness  to 
forego  happiness  and  the  disposition  to   transcend 
self.     We  are  each  a  machine  of  which  a  certain  por- 
tion must  go  to  internal  work  and  sustentation,  but 
our  value  depends  upon  what  there  is  disposable  be- 
yond this. 

We  might,  conceivably,  devote  all  our  time  and Seifsacri- 

11  111  J  •  1  •  fico  must 

all  our  power  to  the  promotmg  our  own  nappmess  be  added 
and  good  :  in  this  point  of  view,  whatever  is  not  de-  n^ew  to^ 
voted  to  it  (being  applied  to  oiu- neighbour's  happi- ™»^etrne 
ness)  is  so  much  taken  from  it,  i.  e.  is  self-sacrifice,  value. 
But  it  is  exactly  this  action,  the  action  which  is,  in  a 
small  or  a  great  degree,  a  withdrawing  of  our  power 
from  effort  after  our  own  happiness  to  effort  after 
doing  *  what  we  should/  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
aretaic  value,  or  merit.    It  should  be  useful :  we  form, 
and  with  reason,  the  second  ideal  for  our  action  as 
well  as  the  first :  if  it  is  useful,  it  has  the  double 
value  :  if  it  fails  of  being  useful,  or,  through  error  of 
view,  goes  wrong  in  this  particular,  it  may  have  its 
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own  value,  and  the  question  whether  it  has  depends 

on  other  considerations  than  those  of  usefulness. 
Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  aretaic  value,  or  merit, 

in  reference  to  our  active  nature :  I  will  now  put  it 

in  another  view. 
True  moral       When  we  introduced,  in  speaking  of  the  ideals, 
exists^  ^  the  consideration  of  the  agent  and  the  object  of  the 
7he^are   ^^ion  being  possibly  different,  we  introduced  the 
conflicting  subicct  of  what  I  mav  call  the  different  interests  of 

interests.  ^  ,     •'  , 

men.     And,  in  reality,  morality  does  not  begin  to 
exist  till  this  is  introduced.     Usefulness  of  action, 
without  this,  would  have,  as  we  have  seen,  a  value, 
but  a  value  which  we  could  not  call  moral,  and  the 
faciendum   or  ideal  work  would  correspondingly  be 
altered.    The  subject  of  moral  philosophy  is  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  different  sentient  beings :  I  use 
the  word  interests  with  intentional  vagueness :  their 
conflicting  happiness  would  do  as  well. 
Sectarian         Utilitarianism,  when  it  claims  to  be  the  whole  of 
iam  ^^er-  ^^^al  philosophy,  takes  the  value  of  actions  in  their 
rates  the    results  as  the  one  thing  of  importance,  on  which 
ance  of     everything  else  depends,  and  from  which  everything 
flict  of      else  flows.     Considering  then  moral  philosophy  fully 
interests,   j^^g^^  ^^^^  j^jj  j^g  outline  drawn,  it  proceeds  onward, 

taking  quietly  into  itself  various  other  considerations, 
such  as  this  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  men,  as  if 
they  were  matters  comparatively  unimportant :  it 
treats,  perhaps,  fully  of  them,  but  considers  them,  in 
reference  to  the  whole,  comparatively  subordinate. 

Anti-utilitarian  systems  treat  that  which  utili- 
tarianism makes  its  basis  (say,  the  value  of  happiness) 
as  something  in  a  manner  pre-moral,  something  with 
the  consideration  of  which  morality  is  not  as  yet 
properly  begun.  It  is  only  with  the  introduction  of 
the  possible  conflict  of  interests  or  happiness  that  the 
real  diflSculties  and  the  real  importance  of  moral  phi- 
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losophy  commence :  utilitarianism  expatiates  in  an 
easier  field,  and  is  not  sufficiently  ready  to  face  these. 

The  interest  of  human  action  does  not  arise  from  Tmemorai 
its  being,  as  the  utilitarian  would  persuade  us,  simply  pnea  high 
action  for  happiness,  but  in  its  being  what  I  may  call  otiJ^g. 
a  mutual  action  of  moral  beings  for  each  other's  hap-  ^*p^^®^ 
piness,  and  that  under  strong  temptation  for  them  to  with  low 
act  each  one  for  his  own.     It  is,  in  a  manner,  an  in-  of  our  own. 
terchange  of  happiness :  only  an  interchange  not,  like 
commercial  interchanges,  with  a  desire  of  getting  as 
much  as  possible  for  oneself. 

And  here  it  is  that  there  comes  in  that  double 
character  of  value  in  action  which  I  have  mentioned. 
It  is  evident  that  this  mutual  action,  this  interchange, 
could  not  go  on  under  the  influence  of  the  utilitarian 
motive,  simple  value  for  happiness  as  happiness. 
What  is  wanted,  and  what  exists,  is  the  concurrence, 
each  coming  in  its  proper  place,  of  value  for  happiness, 
or  high  estimation  of  it,  and  non-value  for  happiness, 
or  low  estimation  of  it.  The  man  who  risks  his  own 
life  to  save  that  of  another  would  never  be  induced 
to  do  this  by  any  increase  of  his  care  for,  or  high 
valuation  of,  happiness  or  life,  if  his  thought  for  his 
own  life  increased  pari  pasm  with  his  thought  for 
the  life  of  the  other.  But  there  concur  in  him  the 
two  feelings  of  quite  different  natures :  the  rising 
above  the  love  of  life,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  con- 
cerned, and  a  very  high  estimation  of  the  value  of 
life,  so  far  as  the  other  is  concerned. 

Hence  to  the  utilitarian  principle  of  value  for 
happiness  has  to  be  added  the  counter-principle  of 
non-value  for  happiness,  and  each  is  to  have  its 
place. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  aretaic  value  or  merit, 
in  relation  to  the  conflict  of  interests:  I  will  now 
speak  of  it  again  in  another  view. 
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Heaniog  The  character  of  actions  which  gives  them  their 

phraw  aretaic  value  or  merit  is  one  which  is  known  by  a 
o?char»^  ^^^^^J  ^^  tcrms  all  more  or  less  metaphorical,  as 
ter'ag  moHil  torms  must  be,  and  also  more  or  less  mis- 
of  aretaio  leading.  We  form,  in  respect  of  action  of  this  kind, 
^^^^  an  ideal  very  similar  to  the  first  ideal  or  the  faciendum 
(rightness),  and  in  many  respects  as  vague,  but  not 
quite  the  same. 

The  constant  metaphor  used  in  reference  to  action 
of  this  kind  is  'high,'  with  its  opposite  *low.'  Many 
particidars  of  the  notion  of  height  seem  to  have 
pertinence  in  this  comparison,  though  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  tell  which  suggested  it  in  the  first  instance. 
Action  of  this  kind  is  action  very  frequently  with 
effort,  such  as  to  rise  up  involves :  it  is  action 
looked  up  to  by  men,  and  giving  to  the  agent  a 
feeling  of  self-approbation  possibly  approaching  to 
pride,  raising  him,  as  we  describe  it,  in  his  own  and 
others'  estimation  :  it  is  action  belonging  to  a  high 
place  in  any  supposed  scale  of  being  or  character : 
and  much  beside  which  might  be  said.  Anyhow, 
high-mindedness,  elevation  of  character,  and  other 
such  expressions,  seem  generally  accepted  as  good 
descriptions  of  it. 

I  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  disposition  to  rise  above 
the  thought  of  self,  a  readiness  to  forego  happiness. 
But  it  is  much  more  various  than  this  would  imply. 
And  it  enters  very  largely,  as  we  shall  find,  into  the 
notion  of  happiness  itself.  It  enters  also  into  all  the 
notion  of  morality  as  ideal.  In  another  chapter  I 
hope  to  treat  of  it  as  itself  a  distinct  moral  ideal, 
though  approaching  to  the  first,  the  faciendum. 

kUon^*^  What  this  chapter  has  been  to  establish  is  simply 

Generosity  this :  wcrc  there  no  use  possibly  to  be  made  of  it,  no 
fulness      happiness  which  could  possibly  be  promoted,  generous 
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and  self-forgetting  action  would  be  worth  having  in  are  inde- 

the  universe,  and  the  universe  would  be  the  richer  qu^tiea 

and  better  for  it.  ^'^t^^ 

In  other  words  :  there  are  two  separate  and  inde-  ™?8t  co- 

.  .  exist  II  an 

pendent  good  qualities  in  regard  of  action,  its  gene-  action  is 
rosity  (so  to  call  it)  and  its  usefulness :  these  ought  complete 
to  go  together,  for  generous  action  which  subserves  ^^^ 
no  purpose  is  so  far  thrown  away :  on  the  other  hand 
useftil  action,  which  is  useful  to  ourselves  alone,  is 
not  thrown   away  indeed  in  the   universe,  but  is 
not  matter  for  moral  notice. 

This  latter  point  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  Man's 
thus.     Man,  so  long  as  he  confines  the  usefulness  of  enXea 
his  action  to  liimself  alone,  while  passing  beyond  the^j-,t„, 
range,  or  above  the  level,  of  the  inferior  animals  in  self,  if  he 

/•-■.  /»  .  i/>i  confines 

respect  oi  his  manner  of  action  and  of  the  powers  his  action 
which,  in  virtue  of  his  intellect,  he  brings  to  bear  on  doeBnot 
it,  does  not  pass  beyond  their  range,  or  above  their  ^^p.J^ 
level,  in  respect  of  the  object  and  purpose  of  action, 
confining  himself  deliberately  to  that  which  they  are 
prevented  by  their  nature  from  transcending,  namely 
self  and  particular  pleasure.  But  actions  of  this  kind 
do  not  really  come  into  consideration  when  we  use 
the  word  '  action '  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  There 
is  among  the  inferior  animals  much  of  afiection  to- 
wards each  other  and  sometimes  towards  men,  and 
various  things  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which 
morally  concern  us  in  man :  but  we  do  not  write 
about  the  moraUty  of  the  animals,  or,  if  we  did  so,  it 
would  be  with  quite  a  different  view  from  that 
which  we  take  of  human  morality,  for  this  reason : 
that  they  cannot  rise  above  self.  Their  apparent* 
want  of  reflective  and  generalizing  power  prevents 
them  from  forming  the  general  notion  of  usefulness, 
and  they  act,  under  the  impulse  of  nature,  each  for 
his  own  utility  only.   There  are  qualifications  to  this. 
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which  I  shall  notice :  but  it  represents  the  general 

fact.    Man  rises  above  them  through  the  wide  range 

and  great  force  of  his  intelligence,  and  through  the 

power  which  he  possesses  of  extending  as  widely  the 

purposes  and  objects  of  his  action :  in  other  words,  of 

transcending  self.     If  he  does  not  do  this,  he  is  false, 

in  a  manner,  to  his  moral  nature  :  he  employs  powers 

indefinitely   higher  than   those  of  the  animals  for 

purposes  no  higher :  this  is  a  sort  of  monstrosity. 

The  whole        To  put  this  in  another  Ught.     The  principal  of 

beiongs^o*  the  two  sciencos  which  I  have  described  as  making 

iJsoShy^  up  moral  philosophy  is  *  aretaics.'    The  whole  science 

but  only    of  arotaics  belongs  to  moral  philosophy,  whereas  only 

of  eudaB-    a  portiou  of  cudsBmonics  does :  the  remaining  portion 

whkSV  of  t^ifl  latter,  so  far  as  it  exists  or  has  been  thought 

Tei&ao^  of,  being  economics,  prudentials,  or  to  be  designated 

[owarr    in  various  other  ways.     This  might  be   otherwise 

others 

expressed  by  sajring  that   'aretaics'  is  moral   phi- 
losophy, and  eudaemonics  a  distinct  science,  partly 
coming  into  consideration  in   it.     Which  way  we 
express  this  does  not  much  matter.      Usefulness 
therefore,   the  matter  of  eudaemonics,   only  comes 
into  moral  consideration  as  regards  a  portion  of  it : 
the  doing  a  thing  because  we  should  do  it,  the  matter 
of  aretaics,  comes  under  moral   consideration  uni- 
versally, even  though  it  should  happen  that  the  thing 
thus  done  was  not  useful  to  anybody. 
*  The  mo-         Considering  all  this  complication  of  view,  it  is  not 
conse-''      wonderful  that  there  has  been  much  difficult  contro- 
?B^arftm.  ^^^7  about  what  is  called  *  the  morality  of  conse- 
higuons     quences.' 

expression,  a        i  •  i.   _l1  a-         •         '-^  -j     n 

It  may  he         Spcakmg  shortly,  action  is  virtuous  or  ideally 

pubUo-      right  which  is  done  for  the  happiness  of  others  or 

or  laeifish.  ^^®  public  good,  and  done  because  we  conceive  such 

action  to  be  the  action  which  we  should  do,  not 

because  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  action  which  will 
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be  most  for  our  own  happiness,  though  constantly 
with  the  concomitant  feeling  (or  as  I  have  expressed 
it,  faith  and  trust)  that  it  will  be  so. 

'The  morality  of  consequences'  is  therefore  a  mis- 
leading expression,  tending  to  the  confusion  together, 
in  our  view,  of  different  sorts  of  wrong  morality. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  the  supporters  of  these  wrong 
views  have  as  great  a  disposition  to  make  this  con- 
fiision  for  themselves,  as  their  opponents  have  to 
make  it  for  them.  What  I  will  call  true  or  simple 
utilitarianism,  or  the  morality  of  general  benevolence, 
has  been  confused  with  Epicureanism  (or  other  forms 
of  selfish  morality)  by  the  opponents  of  both,  in  order 
to  involve  the  former  in  the  odium  supposed  to  attach 
to  the  latter,  and  by  the  supporters  of  both,  in  order 
to  claim  for  the  former  the  character  of  a  matter  of 
positive  science,  experience,  observation,  which  at- 
taches in  their  view  to  the  latter^. 

It  is  an  erroneous  view  of  morals  to  consider  that  if  the 
because  we  do  an  action  for  the  happiness  of  others,  li^^rfectiy 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  conceive  that  its  useful-  ^Xindo- 
ness  is  a  proper  and  sufficient  reason  for  our  doing  it,  p«ndent 
therefore,  we  can  have  no  feeling  that  we  do  it  be-  tive  mo- 
cause  this  is  the  sort  of  action  which  we  ought  to  do,  or,       ^* 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  is  reason  why  one 
sort  of  action  (in  this  case  it  is  useful  action)  should 
be  preferred  to  other  sorts,  so  that  not  only,  in  doing 
this  useful  action,  we  are  right,  but  if  we  did  other 
action  instead,  we  should  be  wrong.     There  is  no 
kind  of  necessary  contradiction  between  the  morality 
of  consequences  (if  by  it  we  understand  simple  utili- 
tarianism or  the  morality  of  benevolence)  and  even 
the  highest  and  most  intuitive  doctrine  of  an  abso- 
lute distinction  between  right  and  wrong.     In  fact, 
for  a  true  morality,  we  want  the  doctrine  of  conse- 

*  Cf.  Exam,  qf  Util  Phil.,  chapters  i.,  xv.,  xvii. 
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quences,  considered  in  this  light,  to  aid  us  against 
arbitrary  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  against  another  doctrine  of 
consequences.     When  people  will  deprive  us  of  our 
ideal  in  the  one  direction,  we  must  seek  it  in  the 
other.     Paley  teUs  us,  in  effect,  that  virtue  is  doing 
the  will  of  God,  not  as  His  wiU  or  from  regard  to 
Him,  but  because  He  will  punish  or  reward  us.    Our 
feelings  revolt  against  this  description  of  virtue  and 
human  motive :  then,  when  we  are  told  that  God  s 
will  is  the  happiness  of  all,  we  ask  why  it  may  not 
be  our  will  too  ?   why,  if  He  (with  reverence  be  it 
spoken)  is  allowed  the  free  morality  of  consequences, 
that  is,  the  independent  desire  of  others'  happiness, 
we  may  not  be  so  also?    why  we  must  he  slaves, 
must  he  selfish? 
The  error         The  reasou  why  the  view  of  morals  which  I  have 
dent^mo^   described  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  above  paragraph 
its^deniaT  ^  ©rroneous,  has  been  made  plain,  I  hope,  in  what  I 
ot  Right    said  some  time  since,  and  in  the  example  which  I 
anything   have  givcu  of  Bcutham.     The  error  of  what  has  been 
^^Ifui.  "^called  *  Dependent'  morality,  from  this  point  of  vie  w^ 
does  not  consist  in  the  assertion,  to  whatever  extent, 
of  the  importance  of  looking  to  the  useful  results  of 
our  actions,  but  in  the  assertion  that  the  doing  this 
must  exclude  the  notion  of  there  being  one  kind  of 
action  (whatever  it  is)  which  we  ought  to  do  and 
choose   in   preference  to  others.    Supposing  useful 
action  to  be   the  right  and  proper  action,  still  in 
calling  it  right  and  proper  we  add  something  to  the 
notion  of  its  being  useful ;  and  it  is  the  assertion  of 
this  which  constitutes,  from  this  point  of  view,  '  In- 
dependent '  morality,  so  far  as  Independent  morality 
is  the  true. 
The  selfish        The  morality  of  consequences,  in  so  far  as  we 
of  conse-    mean  by  the  term  a  system  of  morality  which  looks 
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at  all  our  action  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  probable  qnenees  is 
consequences  to  ourselves,  is  something  entirely  dif-  dependent, 
ferent.  If  we  use  the  term  '  dependent  *  in  reference 
to  anything  on  this  system  which  is  real  morality, 
we  should  call  this  selfish  morality  *  doubly  dependent/ 
or  morality  with  two  steps  of  dependence.  We  do 
what  is  right  because  it  is  generally  useful,  and  we 
do  what  is  generally  useful  because  it  is  our  private 
interest  to  do  so.  There  is  in  this  denied,  not  only 
an  independent  sense  of,  or  care  for,  right,  but  also 
an  independent  {i.e.  self-transcending  or  unselfish) 
regard  for  utility. 

But  on  this  I  have  for  the  present  said  enough. 


\ 


1 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


DUTY. 


I  AM  going  to  consider  now  an  aspect  of  the  first 
ideal  which  has  not  as  yet  distinctly  come  before  us. 
And  I  will  begin  by  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
relation  of  this  first  ideal,  the  faciendum,  to  the 
second,  the  desirable,  or  supreme  good. 
The  md  Though  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  good 

ideal  is  i  •  i  ji*j»  r 

snbordi-  or  happmcss  may  be  a  necessary  precondition  ot 
rrt^not*^^  right  action,  and  the  second  ideal  might  thus,  ab- 
?ioe  versa,  stractly  considered,  be  prior  to  the  first,  yet  the 
first  would  still  be  the  higher  ideal,  for  we  might 
possibly  consider  the  second  as  subordinate  to  it, 
whereas  we  cannot  do  the  opposite.  I  mean  by  this 
simply :  there  may  be  a  good  or  happiness  which  we 
(mght  to  desire,  rather  than  another :  here  the  second 
ideal  comes  under  the  first ;  but  the  first  cannot  come 
under  the  second.  If  we  say  that  among  difierent 
things  which  we  ought  to  do,  one  is  better  for  us 
than  another  (on  any  other  ground  than  as  being 
more  what  we  ought  to  do),  we  are  clearly  descending 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  ground,  and  introducing 
considerations  which  have  no  business  to  come  in. 
The  same  appears  in  this  way :  we  may  be  certain 
that  anything  which  we  ought  to  do  is  desirable  for 
us ;  but  we  have  no  business  to  say,  that  because  a 
thing  is  desirable  for  us,  therefore  it  is  what  we  ought 
to  do.  This  last  consideration  is  of  great  importance, 
as  we  shall  in  various  ways  find. 


It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  betweeti  an  ideal  We  are 
work  to  be  done  (or  the  first  ideal),  and  an  ideal  gards  the 
happiness  (say)  to  be  gained  (or  the  second  ideal),  *^ 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect,  viz.  that 
as  to  the  second  anyhow,  we  are  free   agents.     If 
there  is  a  happiness  possible  for  us,  and  we  make  no 
effort  to  gain  it,  and  therefore  do  not  gain  it,  it  is 
our  own  loss,  and  that  is  all  that  is  to  be  said.     The 
conduct  which  would  have  led  to  this  happiness  may 
be  described,  if  we  like  to  describe  it  so,  as  our  proper 
or  appropriate  action,  or  the  action  fit  for  us  or  be- 
longing to  us,  as  what  we  were  intended  for  when  we 
were  created,  or  in  various  other  such  ways,  rightly 
or  wrongly :  but  still,  if  it  was  in  view  of  our  own 
happiness  only  that  we  were  to  strive  towards  this 
ideal,  folly  is  all  that  we  can  have  been  guilty  of,  or 
can  be  blamed  for  in  neglecting  it.     In  view  of  this 
ideal,  we  are  in  all  respects  free. 

Still  it  is  plain  that  the  more  ideal  we  make  it, 
the  more,  that  is,  we  mean  by  it  *  something  which 
is  good  for  us'  rather  than  a  distinctly  conceivable 
happiness,  the  more  do  we  bring  it  near  the  first 
ideal.  But  they  can  never,  as  ideals,  coincide. 
There  can  be  no  obligation  upon  us  to  choose,  when 
what  is  chosen  is  chosen  simply  as  our  own  good. 
Our  own  interests,  as  such,  are  our  own  concern,  and 
nobody  else's. 

How  do  we  stand,  as  to  freedom  of  this  kind,  in  We  are 
reference  to  the  first  ideal — ^what  we  should  or  ought  regards*" 

to  do?  _   S:j;' 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  virtually  in- **«>°gh*^e 

*  sense  ox 

volve  an  account,  in  the  higher  regions  of  thought,  obligation 
of  that  which  is  meant  by  the  term  '  moral  obliga-  dSterent 

f  inn  '  persons 

^^^^'  ^  ^  ^  and  in 

I  believe  that  the  ideal  is  formed  in  a  very  dif-  J?!^®*^*  ^ 
ferent  way  by  different  persons,  in  a  manner  varying  actions. 

6—2 
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indeed  from  all  but  perfect  freedom  to  entire  want  of 
freedom  in  our  action.  At  a  future  time  we  may  see 
how  this  difference  comes  about.  At  present  we  will 
see  if  there  is  any  general  statement  which  can  be 
made  about  it. 

We  may  say  of  anything  which  suggests  itself 
to  us  as  the  thing  which  ought  to  be  done,  I  choose 
to  do  this,  I  do  it  because  I  like  it :  and  in  this  felt 
freedom  of  choice  may  lie  a  great  part  of  the  merit 
and  nobleness :  but  still  there  is  a  call  to  us  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone  from  that  in  which  we  are  called  to  act 
for  our  own  happiness,  a  call  the  not  listening  to 
which  is  a  different  kind  of  thing  from  the  not  lis- 
tening to  the  call  to  labour  for  our  own  happiness, 
which  latter  we  are  free  to  do,  if  we  are  willing  to 
dispense  with  the  happiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say  of  a  thing  sug- 
gesting itself  as  above,  I  feel  I  miLst  do  it,  I  feel 
I  have  no  choice  :  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  our  minds  in  this,  their  richest  and  noblest 
part,  that  sometimes,  just  where  there  is  the  most 
evident,  and  the  most  thoroughly  felt,  freedom  of 
choice,  we  have  most  the  feeling  that  we  must  do  the 
thing,  that  the  call  upon  us  cannot  be  resisted. 
Where  we  are  most  our  own  masters,  we  are  more 
energetic  masters  of  ourselves  than  anything  could 
be  to  us. 

Every  one,  it  is  probable,  inore  or  less,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  action,  feels  to  have  a  different 
degree  of  freedom  along  the  scale  I  mentioned  above, 
and  will  use  different  language :  it  is  noble,  worthy, 
meritorious,  to  risk  one's  life  for  another,  it  is  proper 
to  give  to  the  poor,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  refrain 
from  stealing ;  but  though  each  thus  feels  along  the 
scale,  the  amount  of  freedom  or  non-freedom  felt  by 
each  will  be  widely  different. 
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Roughly,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  risking  our  life 
for  another  is  a  thing  as  to  which  we  are  free,  that 
the  refraining  from  stealing  is  a  thing  as  to  which 
we  are  not  free :  though  this  only  corresponds  very 
coarsely,  it  is  probable,  to  what  people  actually  feeL 
But  of  this  more  another  time. 

To  the  extent  to  which  we  feel  ourselves,  asVirtnehas 
above,  not  free,  the  first  ideal  takes  to  us  the  form  to  the^*^^ 
of  an  ideal  law  or  rule,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  J^^^J^®' 
duty.     On  account  of  the  division  of  action  in  the  ^«^'  ^"^^ 
manner  which  I  have  mentioned  just  above,  it  is  more  bind, 
sometimes  considered  that  *  duty '  is  a  term  less  ex-  S^it 
tensively  applicable  to  good  action  than  'virtue'  is :  it 
is  virtuous  to  do  our  duty,  and  not  to  stop  there,  but 
to  go  on  doing  good  beyond  it.     This  language,  as  I 
have  just  said,  is  only  roughly  significant :  I  hope  to 
analyze  a  little  more  fully  both  the  terms  and  the 
feelings  in  our  mind  which  they  indicate. 

The  relation  to  each  other  of  the  notions  *duty* 
and  *  virtue '  may  be  exhibited  in  another  manner  in 
some  respects  more  accurate  and  important  than  this 
consideration  of  virtue  as  duty-doing  and  something 
more. 

Duty  being  an  ideal  laWy  may  be  said  to  havoFonrcha. 
four  main  characteristics  attaching  to  it  under  this  J^g*©?*" 
aspect:  (1)  it  is  conceived  as  distinct  and  ©^pli^it ;  ^J^^^ 
(2)  it  takes  cognizance,  not,  for  merit,  of  any  risings  ideal  law. 
above  it,  but  only,  for  demerit,  of  fallings  below  it. 
We  may  fail,  that  is,  in  our  duty,  but  we  cannot  do 
more  than  our  duty ;  so  far  as  we  do  so,  we  leave  the 
notion  of  duty  and  must  use  some  other  language. 
Thus  while  virtue  is  a  scale  rising  indefinitely  up- 
wards, duty  is  the  top  of  a  scale  descending  down* 
wards.     The  science  of  duty  is  the  science  of  offences 
against  it.     Again,  duty  is  more  or  less,  ideally  at 
least,  personal  in  two  senses:   it  involves  (3)  the 
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giving  up  of  our  own  interest  to  that  of  another, 
and  (4)  the  consideration  of  a  third  party  with  an 
enforcing  power.  When,  however,  we  consider  these 
characteristics,  all  taken  from  law,  as  belonging  to 
duty,  it  is  with  qualification  of  the  following  kind. 
Duty  is  not  a  different  thing  from  virtue,  it  is 
another  aspect  of  the  same  ideal,  the  faciendum  or 
rightness.  At  the  same  time,  for  certain  portions  of 
good  action,  the  notion  duty  is  the  more  applicable 
notion :  for  certain  portions,  the  notion  virtue.  It 
is  our  duty  not  to  steal,  and  it  is  virtuous,  but  we 
should  hardly  think  of  calling  it  so :  it  is  virtuous 
to  devote  our  lives  to  philanthropy  without  thought 
of  self-advancement :  the  notion  of  duty  would  not 
here  be  so  applicable.  But  again :  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  notions  of  duty  and  virtue  are  both  ap- 
plicable, each  in  its  own  special  way.  Take  gratitude : 
the  word  'duty'  belongs  to  it,  because  special  occasion 
has  been  given  for  it  by  the  person  who  haa  benefited 
us ;  we  are  not  free :  the  word  '  virtue  *  belongs  to 
it,  because  the  manner  of  repayment  is  indefinite, 
and  we  may  carry  it  out  to  any  extent :  it  is  not 
something  which  can  only  be  offended  against,  but 
something  which  we  may  indulge  in  aixd  cany  out 
as  we  please. 
Dutyia  I  havo  given  these  examples  to  illustrate  the 

pabieVf*'  nature  of  the  exactness,  definiteness,  particularity, 
statement  ^y  which  the  notiou  duty,  iQ  a  great  degree  appli- 
astothe    cable   to   the  same  conduct  as   that  to  which  the 

object  and  .  •  j.        •      •  i  x-  j'/r  j    /» 

the  thing  notion  Virtue  is,  is  yet,  as  a  notion,  dmerenced  irom 
to  be  done,  j^  With  such  qualification  as  the  above,  duty  may 
be  considered  to  be  virtue  to  the  extent  to  which 
virtue  can  be  precisely  fixed  for  us,  both  as  regards 
the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  party  to  whom  it  is  to 
be  done. 

I  will  anticipate  for  a  moment  an  after-matter  of 
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consideration^  to  this  extent :  it  will  be  said  that  the  Ib  not  this 
notion  of  duty  here  given  is  exceedingly  complicated,  pUcoS  a 
that  this  is  clearly  no  case  of  an  ideal  naturally  ^^^^^^^ 
formed  by  people  for  themselves,  but  a  complicated  "^  ideal? 
notion  produced  in  them,  it  may  be,  afterwards  by 
drilling  and  education;  an  imaginative  application 
to  their  feeling  and  individual  conduct  of  the  out- 
ward or  general  law  under  which  they  find  them- 
selves. On  the  subject  of  notions  or  feelings  caused 
in  us  by  education,  I  hope  to  speak  afterwards  more 
generally.  But  I  would  wish  it  to  be  observed  here 
that  this  notion,  and  many  others  like  it,  though 
taking  many  words  and  a  long  time  to  describe,  are 
not  in  reality  complicated.  This  simplicity  in  fact, 
with  complicatedness  in  description,  belongs  to  much 
of  philosophy  of  every  kind.  Good  philosophy,  of 
whatever  description,  is  something  not  far  off  from 
our  mind:  it  relates  constantly  to  portions  of  our 
consciousness  which  from  their  apparent  simplicity 
and  triviality  we  think  not  worthy  of  notice :  and 
then  when  the  philosopher  laboriously  attempts  to 
put  this  into  words,  it  looks  to  us  like  something 
very  complicated  and  a  long  way  off,  and  we  puzzle 
ourselves  to  imderstand  it  as  if  it  were  some  foreign 
language  or  an  abstruse  mathematical  theorem. 
This  is  very  likely  neither  our  fault  nor  that  of 
the  philosopher,  but  simply  a  fetct.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  even  to  represent  distinctly  to  our- 
selves the  things  most  intimate  to  our  consciousness, 
we  must  go  this  long  way  about.  And  when  there 
has  to  be  understanding  between  two  minds,  and  we 
are  being  helped  or  guided  in  the  doing  this,  such 
apparent  complication  or  circuitousness  becomes  still 
more  necessary.  After  all,  when  we  come  to  imder- 
stand the  thing  it  seems  ridiculously  simple,  and 
vre  despise  it.     But  the  folly  consists  in  this  last. 
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Simple  as  it  is,  we  very  likely  could  not  liave  come 

to  separate  it  and  see  it  distinctly  except  by  some 

such  circuitous  process. 

The  na-  To  rctum  now  to  the  consideration  of  duty  under 

du^  mufl-  i^  aspect  of  ideal  law.     Law  is  the  determination  of 

trated       ^^0  mutual  conduct  of  a  number  of  agents  with  con- 

from  the  /y»   • 

nature  of  flictmg  interests  (by  some  suflBcient  power,  possessmg 

also  authority  so  to  determine  it),  in  view  of  the 

advantage  of  each  and  of  alL 

The  true  I  have  given  this  long  and  particular  definition 

of  law       of  law  in  order  to  bring  into  one  line  of  thought  the 

four  viewi  vory  various  views  which  have  been  taken  of  it. 

have^been        ^  couduct  is  individual.     And  all  conduct,  so 

taken  of  it.  far  as  determined  by  law,  is  intended  to  be  useful, 

i.e.  for  some  advantage  of  somebody.     Now  if,  in 

the  above  definition,  we  leave  out  the  centre  portion, 

that  is,  the  consideration  by  whom  the  law  is  made 

or  enforced, — or  rather,  for  we  cannot  really  'leave  out' 

any  portion,  if  we  turn  our  special  attention  to  the 

first  and  the  last  portion,  and  consider  the  centre 

portion  as  involved  in  these, — ^we  get  the  first  of  the 

great  views  which  have  been  taken  of  the  general 

nature  of  law. 

Greek  Tiew  ^'^^  ^  ^^  *'^®  main  the  old  Greek  notion  of  law, 
(1).  Deter-  viz.  that  it  was  a  mutual  agreement  of  all,  by  which 
of^indivi-  the  actiou  of  each  was  more  or  less  regulated  for  the 
bym^tua? common  advantage;  such  agreement  being  enforced 
*^eement  upon  each  by  the  power  of  the  whole ;  but  the  idea 
the  com-  of  enforcement,  coming  less  prominently  forward  since 
vantage!  oach  individual  is  regarded  as  a  co-maker  of  the  law, 
a  co-percipient  and  recipient  of  its  advantages,  and  a 
co-enforcer  of  it. 

In  reality,  this  describes,  to  a  certain  extent,  all 
law,  and  is  a  very  noble  view  of  it .  In  all  cases  of 
law,  the  physical  power  is  with  the  mass  of  people 
subjected  to  it,  and  it  is  by  their  passive  consent  (so 
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to  call  it)  and  more  or  less  of  cooperation,  that  the 
law  ia  law. 

Without  however  going  further  in  this,  I  will 
describe  this  view  of  law  thus :  that  it  is  the  common 
reason  ruling,  for  the  common  advantage,  the  conduct 
of  individuals  to  each  other. 

If  now,  instead  of  the  above  view,  we  unite  with 
the  first  clause  of  the  above  definition  that  portion  of 
the  second,  or  middle  one,  which  has  reference  to 
authority,  we  get  the  second  view  of  law,  which  I 
will  call  the  Koman.  I  must  again  call  tp  mind  that 
in  each  case  the  other  part  of  the  definition  is  not 
omitted,  but  only  retires  into  the  background. 

The  Roman  notion  is  that  of  subordination  of  Roman 
individuals,  not  to  the  community  as  such,  but  toJj®J^^^.- 
the  authority  in  and  over  the  community,  whatever  nation  of 

1.  ix^^ii'xiT  individual 

that  may  be.     By  'authority    1  mean  power  over  action  by 
others,  with  the  supposition  of  reason  existing  why  gfo^^ 
there  should  be  such  power;  and  I  say  'in  and  over,'  ^^^^^L 
becatise  the  community  is  considered  in  this  view  to 
be  a  community  in  virtue  of  a  superior  authority 
regulating  its  arrangements. 

This  is  the  Roman  ideal  notion  of  jus,  which  has 
been  followed  by  a  large  number  of  moral  writers. 

I  will  briefly  describe  it  thus :  that  it  is  the 
supposition  of  the  same  power,  which  makes  in- 
dividuals what,  in  a  community,  they  are,  determining 
also  their  mutual  action:  power  of  this  nature  is 
authority,  because  we  see  reasons  why  the  action  of 
the  individuals  should  be  determined  in  this  manner.  Hobbesian 

If  now  in  this  latter  view,  we  dismiss,  as  visionary  Deternu- 
and  ideal,  the  notion  of  authority,  and  attend  only  rndividuii 
to  the  very  practical  or  concrete  notion   of  power,  ^*]^°  ^^^ 
we  get  a  third  notion  of  law,  which  has  entered  o'penaitiea 
largely  into  moral  speculation,  and  may  be  called  the  i^l?c^^ 
Hobbesian.  rior^er. 
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We  have  here  power  not  submitted  to  will- 
ingly as  reasonable,  in  which  case  it  would  be  the 
above  authority,  but  submitted  to  unwillingly  as 
constraining,  or  simply  a  superior  force.  Of  course 
the  constraint  must  be  what  is  called  moraly  and 
the  unwillingness  be  indisposition;  for  the  action 
is  still  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  individual, 
though  forced  upon  him.  The  manner  of  the  con- 
straint is  hy  penalty:  the  language  of  the  power  is, 
if  you  do  not  do  the  thing,  this  or  that  is  what  you 
will  suffer.    . 

Law,  according  to  this  view,  is  the  determination 
of  individual  action  by  superior  power,  and  by  the 
way  of  penalties,  no  account   being  taken  of  any 
reason  suggesting  the  law,  or  any  advantage  aimed 
at  by  it.     It  is  of  course  supposed  that  the  law  is 
general  in  its  operation,  applying  to  a  number  of 
people,  and  that  it  is  more  or  less  steady  or  con- 
tinuous:  these  considerations  are  in  fact  the  only 
thing  which  causes  this  notion  of  law  to  differ  from 
ordinarjr  force. 
Abflointist        If  however  to  this  third  view  of  law  we  add  the 
chai^vSw  last  particulars  of  the  original  definition,  viz.  that 
to^Hobbe-  *^®   forco  which    I    have   just   been  describing  is 
Biftnthat    exorcisod  honestly  for  the   supposed  advantage  of 
nor  power  oach  and  of  all  subject  to  the  force,  we  get  a  view  of 
t"act7or  the  nature  of  law  which  to  many  will  seem  a  correct 
gooi  °^^^^  and  complete  one  :    the  difference   of  it  from   the  j 

complete  definition  of  law  which  I  gave  being  in  the 
omission  of  the  notion  of  authority,  or,  what  is  in 
some  respects  equivalent  to  that  of  authority,  the 
notion  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  those  subject  to 
the  law.  This  may  be  called  the  absolutist  legisla- 
tive view. 

Of  these  four  views,  the  first  and  the  second  bear 
a  considerable   resemblance,   if  we  understand  the 
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reason  of  all,  in  the  first  view,  to  differ  from  the  Relation 
mere  will  of  all  a3  authority  differs  from  power,  thesedlf. 
Between  these  two  views  on  the  one  side,  and^®^^^ 
the  third  view  on  the  other,  the  important  point  of 
distinction  is  this :  that  they  recognize  motive  to 
obedience  other  than  penalty,  whereas  the  third  does 
not.  According  to  the  earlier  views,  the  essential 
point  about  law  is  that  it  is  an  arrangement  or  order, 
such  as  is  indicated  in  the  Greek  term  1/0/109 :  accord- 
ing to  the  third  the  essential  point  about  it  is  that  it 
is  a  command.  According  to  the  earlier  views,  the 
motive  to  obedience  in  the  mass  of  the  individuals 
subject  to  the  law  may  be  considered  to  be  aeree- 
ment  with  it.  or  acknowledgment  of  the  rLon 
which  suggested  its  enactment :  and  though  of  course 
penalty  must  exist,  for  there  must  be  (by  the 
definition)  sufficient  power  to  enforce  the  law,  yet 
the  need  of  such  enforcement  is  in  a  manner 
exceptional:  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  chief  or 
only  stimulant  to  obedience. 

In  the  third  view,  those  subject  to  the  law  are 
supposed  to  have  no  further  concern  with  it  than  to 
obey  it  under  penalty. 

The  fourth  view  is  a  return  to  the  earlier  views, 
in  so  far  as  it  supposes  the  law  to  be  intended  for 
the  advantage  of  those  subject  to  it  and  therefore 
reasonable  (for  this  is  the  proper  purpose  of  all  law), 
not  necessarily  appealing  to  penalty  alone.  At  the 
same  time,  since  on  this  supposition  the  law  is 
arbitrary  in  the  making  of  it,  though  not  arbitrary  in 
the  purpose,  and  since  there  is  no  recognition  of 
authority,  as  distinct  from  power,  in  the  making  it, 
those  who  hold  this  view  are  very  likely  to  be  strong 
maintainers  of  the  third  view,  as  regards  the 
making  of  the  law :  they  regard  the  law,  however 
good  may  be  its  ptirpose,  as  having  no  force,  except  in 
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virtue  of  its  penalties  :  if  they  had  had  the  making 

of  language,  the  words  for  law  would  not  have  been 

such  as  imply  order  or  arrangement,  but  such  as 

imply  simply  command. 

AppUca-  We  have  now  to  see  how  these  different  views  of 

four  views  the  nature  of  law  enter  into  moral  philosophy,  and 

the*notion  ^^^^  relation  they  bear  to  the  notion  of  duty. 

of  duty.  The  distinctness  of  duty  as  a  philosophical  notion 

The  notion  •  .         .      .-•       -|-»  •  n  ^  ix  i«» 

of  duty  IS  owing  to  the  iioman  view  oi  law,  and  to  religion. 
district  ^*  existed  in  the  Greek  mind  and  language,  as  in  all, 
ness  partly  in  such  torms  as  Bel,  TO  Beov,  &c. :  but  the  Greek 

to  Boman      _  ,. 

Law,  philosophers,  and  the  Romans  who  followed  them, 
do  not  seem  distinctly  to  have  separated  the  con- 
sideration of  duty,  as  an  ideal,  from  that  of  virtue : 
they  did  so  to  some  extent,  in  reference  to  the 
entire  of  duty,  in  speaking  of  a  man's  ipyov,  &c.,  and 
in  reference  for  instance  to  the  details  -of  duty,  in 
speaking  of  suitable  conduct  in  the  details  of  life,  to 
Ka0TJKoirra,  translated  by  the  Latin  officia  (opijicia), 
mutual  services  or  relative  duties :  but  the  question 
of  the  obligation  by  which  all  this  is  bound  upon  us, 
which  differences  the  consideration  of  duty  from  that 
of  virtue,  was  not  much  entered  upon  by  them. 

The  Romans  have  been  considered  an  un-ideal 
people,  but  their  ideal  jus,  at  least  as  they  began  to 
consider  it  when  somewhat  of  the  Stoic  philosophy 
mingled  with  it,  was  a  very  noble  one.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  it,  but  will  make  some  extracts  which  will 
show  their  notion  of  it^. 
and  partly  Nor  will  I  dwcU,  now,  on  the  development  of  the 
tianity.  notiou  of  duty  which  arose  from  the  Christian 
religion :  both  the  Jews  and  the  Romans  were  in  a 
preeminent  degree,  though  in  different  ways,  law- 
loving  peoples ;  and  the  notions  of  duty  which  lasted 

^  The  extracts  were  not  gi^en,  but  would  probably  have  been  taken 
from  such  sources  as  Cicero,  De  Legtbus,  Bk.  l  and  ii.  a  4.    Ep. 
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on  through  the  middle  ages  belong  in  part  to  the 
Boman  law,  in  part  to  the  Old  Testament. 

When  the  time  came  for  these  notions  to  beHobbeain 
routed  out,  as  everything  after  those  ages  was,  the  Suty'to"^ 
work  was  done  by  Hobbes,  and  his  manner  of  doing  en^j,^**^^ 
it  was  simply  the  introducing  what  I  have  called  the  bypenaity 
third  view  of  law  instead  of  the  two  earlier  ones : 
the  Hobbism  or  Hobbesianism,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  the  main  object,  whether  of  attack  or  defence, 
on  the  part  of  English  moral  philosophers,  was  simply 
the  consideration   that  the   obligatoriness  of  right 
action  is  the  only  matter  of  importance  about  it,  and 
further  that  this  obligatoriness  is  simply  the  require- 
ment of  obedience  under  threat  of  penalty. 

The  Hobbists  stand  to  the  various  forms  of  anti-  de-ideai- 
Hobbism,  in  reference  to  the  first  ideal  (or  the  notion  ist  ideal 
of  something  as  what  we  ought  to  do),  in  much  the  ^s^cUd  uio 
same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Epicureans  stand  ^'^^ 
to  the  Stoics  and  the  schools  descending  from  them, 
in  reference  to  the  second  ideal  (or  the  notion  of 
something  as  what  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  aim 
at).  The  notion  of  the  summum  bonum  was  very 
early  de-idealized  or  positivized,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered that  nothing  could,  with  any  meaning,  be 
considered  to  answer  to  this  description  except  tangi- 
ble, measurable,  describable,  pleasure.  Though  the 
notion  of  the  faciendum  did  not  so  readily  lend  itself 
to  this  process ;  still  we  find  here  a  similar  de-ideal- 
ization of  the  first  ideal,  in  the  form  of  duty^  effected 
by  Hobbes ;  and  virtue,  the  other  form  of  this  ideal, 
has  suffered  in  the  same  way,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
future  chapter:  the  machinery  in  both  cases  being 
the  same  as  that  employed  by  the  Epicureans  in  the 
case  of  happiness,  viz.  a  conversion  of  motive  or 
altering  the  purpose  of  action.  Effect  of 

The  Hobbistic  view  was  not,  any  more  than  the  on  religion 
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and  mo-    Epicurean,  opposed  to  religion,  as  religion  is,  and 
opponents  always  has  been,  understood  by  many.     What  it 
(!)Tte'i  affected  was,  not  reKgion  itself,  but  the  elevation  and 
ob^tio    g^'^^^^ty  ^^  ^®w  taken,  whether  of  morality  or  of 
(2)  its  nar- religion.     It  was  opposed  in  two  ways,  as  we  may 
of  dnty  to  Say ;  by  stoutly  maintaining,  in  application  to  morals, 
obligation,  the  earlier  view  of  ideal  law;  and  by  bringing  into 
more  prominence  the  other  form  of  the  first  ideal, 
or  the   notion  of  virtue.     These    two    views    met 
different  portions  of  it :  the  one  disputed  the  account 
of  obligation ;  the  other  disputed  the  assertion  that 
obligation  (however  understood)  was  all  that  morality 
was  concerned  with, 
niustra-  For  a  simple  illustration  of  this  :  Paley's  answer 

Paiey'TTc-  ^o  his  qucstiou,  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ? 
kee^hi^'  is  an  example  of  Hobbism  :  I  should  be  inclined  to 
our  word,  answer  it  by  saying,  uniting  the  language  of  the 
two  classes  of  anti-Hobbists,  I  keep  my  word  for 
other  reasons  besides  being  obliged  to  it,  and  by 
being  obliged  to  it  I  mean  something  different  from 
what  you  mean. 

What  then  do  I  mean  ? 
Fnrther  Before  answering,  I  will  recall  to  mind  the  begin- 

dnty  as  an  i^i^g  of  the  general  definition  which  1  gave  of  law, 
uo^r    ^^  ^'^^  ^*  ^  *^®  regulation  of  the  mutual  actions  of 
Law: it     individuals,  i.e.  their  conduct  towards  each  other, 
mutual  These  individuals,  as  they  stand  independently, 

accord-"*  are  each  in  his  own  set  of  circumstances,  having 
thrrda!^  done  this  or  that,  &c. :  the  law,  taking  note  of 
tionsin  a  Certain  number  of  these  circumstances,  classifies 
stand  to  them,  and  prescribes  with  respect  to  the  individuals, 
eac  ot  er.  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  towards  cach  other  accordingly. 

It  finds,  or  puts  (it  matters  not  to  our  present 
purpose  which  term  we  use)  individuals  in  certain 
relations  one  towards  another :  and  it  prescribes 
mutual  action  according  to  these  relations.     These 
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legal  relations  were  called  by  the  Komans  jura,  as 
they  called  the  whole  supposed  mass  of  the  relations, 
or  the  ideal  law,  jus.  Each  individual  had,  if  we 
may  say  so,  his  own  particular  jus,  that  is,  his  net- 
work of  legal  relations,  with  befitting  conduct, 
towards  those  about  him.  In  later  language  it 
has  been  more  usual  to  make  a  division  and  to 
speak  of  rights,  claims,  dues,  when  the  relation  is 
considered  to  make  a  person  the  proper  object  of 
some  action  for  his  advantage,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  speak  of  duties  or  obligations  when  it  is  his 
action  which  is  limited  or  determined,  the  advantage 
being  for  the  other  party. 

General  law  or  jus,  itself  an  ideal  of  human  action 
in  respect  of  particular  circumstances  in  which  people 
are  found  or  placed,  and  with  which  law  is  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned,  is  still  further  idealized  into 
duty,  the  standard  of  mutual  human  action  generally : 
general  duty  is  the  universal  system  in  which  each 
individual  has  his  particular  duty  to  do,  as  well  as 
his  particTilar  due,  which  each  should  render  to  him. 

Another  characteristic  of  duty  which  I  mentioned  it  is  owed 
is  its  being  personal  in  a  twofold  sense,  as  owed,  not  ^  the^^nl 
only  to  a  particular  person,  a  second  party,  but  also  f^^^^* 
to  a  third  party,  the  authority  and  power   (ideal  part,  the 
perhaps)   enforcing   the  law.     In  other  words,   in  of  the  law. 
respect  of  the  performance   of  our  duties  to   the 
second  party  to  whom  they  are  actually  due,  we 
are  what  is  called  responsible,  to  a  third  party,  the 
guardian  of  the  law,  to  the  extent  to   which  we 
consider  that  these  duties  are  portions  of  a  general 
duty,  or  real  and  actual  law.     We  are  in  the  first 
instance  under  obligation,  bound  by  the  law,  to  the 
second  party,  to  do  the  duty :  and  then,  in  case  of 
failure,  we  are  bound  or  liable  to  the  enforcing  or 
third  party,  for  the  forfeiture. 
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Paieyneg.        Tuming  now   to   Paley's  question,  Why  am  I 

obUgation  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ?  it  will  be  observed  that, 

«ud  party.  ^^  ^^^  Hobbistic  view  which  is  his,  no  notice  is  taken 

of  what  I  have  called  the  actual  obligation,  or  the 

obligation  in  the  first  instance,  viz.  to  the  party  with 

whom  word  is  to  be  kept.     This,  as  we  have  seen, 

belongs  to  Hobbism,  which  interprets  obligation  as 

simply  dread  of  penalty.     But  it  is  not  in  accordance 

with  the  natural  notions  of  men,  so  far  as  language 

suggests  them.     The  duty  or  debt,  the  obligation  or 

tie,  is  to  the  second  party.     We  are  under  obligation 

to  the  person  with  whom  we  are  dealing  to  keep  our 

word  to  him :  we  are  responsible  (in  Paley's  view, 

to  the  divine  law)  for  the  performance  of  this  obli- 

gation. 

Hobbism         I  mentioned  before  two   resemblances  between 

tarianiBm  Hobbism  and  Epicureanism,  or,  more  strictly  speak- 

^J^^^®ing,  an  analogy  and  a  connexion:   I  will  mention 

dutyde-    now  a  resemblance  between   Hobbism  and   Utili- 

p6nd  upon 

general  tarianism  in  general  {i.e.  as  the  word  is  now  com- 
monly  understood),  even  if  the  Utilitarianism  be 
quite  un-Epicurean. 

It  consists  in  this :  that  in  both  of  them  the 
question  of  relative  duties,  or  of  particular  duty,  is 
considered  to  depend  on  that  of  general  duty :  the 
relative  and  particular,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  considered  at  all,  are  considered  simply  to  be 
consequences  of  the  general.  And  just  in  the  same 
way  we  find  Paley  here  failing  to  notice  that  the 

tiOTi  be-     word  obligation  implies  a  tie  to  another   party,  or 

tweenjurai  that  dutics  are  owed  to  somebody. 

and  non-  __  .   .  .   .  «     i  . 

inraiYiewB       The  recognition  or  non- recogmtion  of  this  latter 

of  morality  •!         .•  i»«i  i        i»i  i  -i         t 

marked  by  consideration  divides  moral  philosophy  mto  two 
0^(5^0?'  Daanners  of  thought.  That  which  recognizes  this 
denial  of  particular  obUgation  we  might  call  the  jural:  that 
obligation,  which   docs  not,  the  non-jural.      Hobbism,   Epica- 
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reanism,  and  Utilitarianism,  meaning  by  this  latter 
word  the  morality  of  general  benevolence  or  of  the 
greatest  happiness,  belong  to  the  latter  class.  This 
is  one  reason  for  their  blending  readily  together: 
and  in  &ct,  utilitarianism,  as  now  frequently  under- 
stood, includes  all  the  three. 

I   will   mention  also   another  thing  about  the  The  par- 
particularity  of  duty.     In  a  sense,  aU  duty  may  be  o^eSte- 
called  relative :  i.e.  the  notion  of  it  implies  a  certain  S®^,^^^. 
relation  between  the  two  or  more  parties  whom  it  times  re- 

Bides  Tn 

concerns,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  both  himian  the  party 
beings  or  sentient  creatures.     But  relative  duty,  in  luro^g. 
a  more  restricted  sense,  may  be  considered  to  de-*J^^.*® 
signate  those  cases  where  the  particularity  or  de- 
finiteness,  which  makes  the  matter  in  question  duty 
rather  than  virtue,  belongs  to  the  individuals,  and 
not  to  the  thing :  whereas  there  are  a  large  class  of 
cases  in  which,  though  there  is  always  some  reference 
to  the  individuals  or  two  parties,  the  particularity 
or  definiteness  belongs  specially  to  the  thing  owed 
or  dua 

This  will  be  understood  better  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  justice :  but  I  think  a  little  illustration  will 
make  it  sufficiently  dear  now. 

When  we   speak  of  our  duty  to  our  parents  oome- 
(relative    duty),  the    definiteness   of  particularity,  the  thing, 
which  belongs  to  the  duty  as  such,  has  reference  to  "^ak*^ 
the  individuals  or  parties  only,  for  what  we  owe  to  *^®  *™*^* 
them  is  very  indefinite,  though  it  may  be  generally 
described ;  and  it  may  be  expanded  or  indulged  in 
to  any  amount,  in  this  respect  not  answering  the 
charact-er  of  duty :  it  is  duty  on  account  of  the  de- 
finiteness of  the  parties.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  speak  of  the  duty  of  truthfulness,  the  parties  are 
scarcely  more  definite  than  they  are  in  respect  of 
benevolence  :   we   owe  truthfulness  to  everybody : 
G.  7 
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but  the  tHng  is  definite,  and  hence  the  notion  of 
duty  is  applicable  to  the  one  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  is  not  to  the  other.  We  cannot  be  truthful  as  we 
may  be  benevolent,  less  or  more,  or  qualifiedly.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  a  man  that 
on  some  occasion  we  break  our  word  to  him,  and  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  a  man  that 
on  some  occasion  we  refuse  to  risk  our  lives  for  him : 
still  in  the  former  case  we  wrong  him,  in  the  latter 
we  do  not:  the  cases  are  matter  of  different  con- 
sideration from  that  of  the  greater  or  less  advantage 
resulting  from  them. 

I  will  now  summarily  describe  duty  and  obligation : 
the  answer  to  Paley's  question  will  I  trust  appear. 
Definition  Duty  is  the  ideally  right,  or  that  which  should 
founded  be  douc,  in  SO  far  as  we  consider  it  determined  for 
Son  of^'  us,  and  the  principle  which  we  suppose  to  determine 
^^'        it  we  call  *  the  moral  law.' 

I  use  purposely  the  very  vague  word  '  principle ' 
here,  for  this  reason :  that  that  to  which  it  applies, 
the  moral  law,  is  understood  by  different  persons 
quite  differently.     The  reason  why  it  is  thus  under- 
stood differently  will  appear  from  what  I  have  said 
above :   it  is  because  people  understand  such  very 
different  things  by  the  term  'law.' 
In  acoord-       If  WO  supposc  *  law '  to  be  Order,  arrangement, 
the  view    systcm,  the  result,  or  rather  the  expression,  of  a 
iiw^Dnty  harmony,  concurrence,  agreement,  of  a  number  of 
"^^      members  capable,  in  whatever  way,  of  such  agree- 
spirit  for  mcut,  or  imaginatively  supposed  so  ;  then  duty  is 
mTiveree*  the   great  law  which  the   members   of  the   moral 
^'^'  imiverse,  if  we  may  so  speak,  impose  upon  them- 

selves: it  represents  the  comprehension  by  each  of 
his  place  and  his  work  as  it  stands  related  to  the 
work  of  the  whole ;  each  as  one  of  the  whole,  feeling 
himself  to  be  a  co-imposer  and  co-vindicator  of  the 
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law^  and,  as  such,  ruling  his  own  self,  as  individual 
in  his  interests  and  disposed  to  care  for  himself  alone. 
Duty  in  this  view  is  public  spirit :  public  spirit  not 
for  a  nation,  but  for  the  moral  or  sentient  imiverse. 

If  we  suppose  'law'  to  mean  a  rule  or  system  of  or*  willing 

.••••I      1  1       ii*!!  ii  1*1  obedience 

mdividual  conduct,  laid  down  not  by  arbitrary  power,  of  the 
but  by  authority  (for  which  authority  I  would  briefly  ™^f  t^" 
assign  three  constituents,  title,  wisdom,  and  good-*^*^^<5^ 
will) ;    then    duty  is  the    intelligent   and  willing  anthonty 
obedience  of  the  members  of  the  moral  universe  to  ^^^^  ^*^' 
something  which  their  minds  seem  to  present  to 
them  as  possessing  the  above  characters :  they  feel 
their  action  in  this  view  not  free,  and  yet  it  is  not 
constrained:  they  are,  concurrently,  ruled  and  ruling 
over  themselves;  obedient,  but  glad  and  proud  (so 
to  speak)  of  their  obedience. 

If  we  suppose  '  law '  to  mean  a  rule  for  individual  or  sub- 

.•  i*i«ii  1  ii"  ii  mission  to 

action,  ot  which  rule  we  know  nothing  more  than  arbitrary 
that,  if  we  do  not  obey  it,  we  shall  be  punished,  then  "^^^^^ 
duty  is  bare,  perhaps  unwilling,  obedience  to  some-  2j  *^« 
thing  which  we  have  no  interest  or  pleasure  in,  but  of  socdety, 
which  we  are  aftaid  to  resist.     The  moral  law  is  power  ge- 
then  a  yoke  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Deity  (Paley),  »e>^«^y(3). 
or  by  society  and  public  opinion  (some  Socratic  inter- 
locutors and  several  philosophers  in  later  times),  or 
by  arbitrary  power  in  general  (Hobbes). 

To  the  extent  to  which  we  add  to  the  last  sup-  or  it  may 
position,  that  there  is  good  purpose  in  the  imposers  ^ted  ^** 
of  this  yoke,  we  make  a  supposition  in  accordance  ^^^^J^J^ 
with  the  fourth  view  which  1  gave  of  law,  and  this  the  end 
is  what  is  generally  done  by  utilitarians  who  hold  the  power 
Hobbist  views.     Duty  in  this  view  is  submission  to  "  ®*®'^*^ 
the  constraining  power,  whatever  it  is.  combined  with  ^*^' 
more  or  less  of  sympathy  with  the  purpose  which  that 
power  has  in  its  constraint.     As  if  Paley  should  say, 
that  virtue  (or  duty)  is  the  doing  good  to  men,  &c., 

7—2 
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in  prospect  of  the  reward  and  penalty  affixed,  but 
still  with  some  feeling  that  God's  purpose  is  a  good 
one,  and  His  wish  for  the  happiness  of  His  creatures 
what  we  can  enter  into  and  appreciate.  It  is  obvious, 
that  if  the  added  supposition  in  this  case  is  carried 
to  a  great  extent^  we  come  very  near  the  second 
supposition  again,  as  I  mentioned  in  regard  of  law. 
me  fnu  I  have  thought  it  would  conduce  to  deamess  to 

ToiTes  au  put  thcse  various  suppositions  separately,  in  accord- 
***■  ance  with  the  four  views  which  I  gave  of  law,  and 
will  now  say  about  them,  that  in  my  view  they  all 
belong  to  the  notion  of  duty,  which  is  made  up  of 
them,  just  as  I  said  in  regard  to  law,  that  all  the 
special  views  which  I  gave  of  it  seemed  to  me  partial, 
the  proper  general  definition  including  them  alL  To 
different  people,  the  notion  of  duty  will  present  itself 
very  differently :  but  if  we  are  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  it,  I  think  we  must  unite  all  the  above. 
Besponsi-  With  rospoct  to  the  third  of  the  suppositions 
piiw^toe  above,  that  of  respoTisibiliti/,  or  liability  to  punish- 
PJ**^^^  ment  for  failure  in  duty,  it  is  what  will  be  repudiated 
by  some,  as  applicable  to  ideal  duty,  as  earnestly  as 
it  is  maintained  to  be  all  that  duty  means  by  others. 
But  it  is  maintained,  and  I  think  correctly,  by  Butler 
and  others,  that  there  cannot  be  the  feeling  of  obli- 
gation (jural  or  ideal,  as  the  second  view  presents  it) 
without  something  in  addition  of  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  or  liability  to  possible  punishment  in 
the  event  of  violation  of  it ;  the  feeling  of  desert  of 
punishment,  generating  the  feeling  of  expectation  of 
it  The  admission  of  this,  in  its  due  proportion, 
does  not  really  weaken  the  second  view  at  all. 
With  duty,  as  with  good  and  living  law  (so  far  as 
simple  habit  does  not  determine),  it  is  consent,  and 
sympathizing  obedience,  which  is  the  state  of  the 
mass  of  those  who  obey :  penalty  is  the  influence  in 
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failure  of  this :  where  penalty  has  to  do  all,  and 
consent  does  not  exist,  the  law  is  bad,  or  condemned 
as  worthless^. 

According  as  we  conceive  the  nature  of  the  moral  Our  view 
law,  we  shall  conceive  that  of  moral  obligation.     We  tion  wui 

corre- 


feel  our  action  in  a  manner  boxmd  or  not  free :  what  gpondwith 

r  vie' 
law. 


is  most  present  to  our  minds  in  this  feeling  may  be  ^^  "^^^ 


the  claim  which  the  other  party  has  on  us;  the 
thought  of  his  having  been  aggrieved  by  us  makes  us 
feel  distressed,  or  angry,  anxious  to  maJce  amends  to 
him,  or  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  him :  or,  again, 
what  is  most  prominent  to  our  minds  may  be  the 
claim  which  the  authority  by  which  the  law  is  enacted 
has  on  our  obedience,  and  the  offence  we  have  com- 
mitted against  this  authority  :  or  what  we  feel  most 
may  be  our  responsibility  as  a  matter  of  trust,  or 
responsibility  simply  as  liability  to  punishment :  and 
there  may  be  other  kinds  of  the  feeling,  because  other 
conceptions  of  the  law,  besides  all  these.  In  speak- 
ing of  conscience,  I  shall  discuss  these  feelings  a  little 
more.  And  also  I  hope  to  discuss,  in  another  chapter, 
what  philosophers  would  call  the  objective  value  of 
these — ^imaginations  at  first  we  will  call  them — of  a 
moral  law  and  moral  obligation :  a  part  of  such  a 
discussion  must  be,  how  far  one  manner  of  imagining 
or  conceiving  the  moral  law  and  moral  obligation  is 
more  true,  more  points  to  or  expresses  fact,  than 
another.  I  could  not  help  doing  this  already  a  little 
in  criticizing  the  notions  of  law :  but  I  have  not  as 
yet  said  anything  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
conceptions  may  suggest,  or  imply,  or  prove,  or  help 
to   prove,  real  facts'  or  relations  as  to   our  moral 

^  This  seems  to  me  to  be  expressed  too  broadly.  The  law  may  find 
no  consent,  not  from  its  own  worthlessness,  bat  from  the  worthlessneea 
of  the  snbjects.  In  such  a  case  law  may  still  be  useful  as  a  '  school- 
master,' gradually  to  instil  higher  principles  of  action.    Ed. 
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being  which  physical  observation  could  not  suggest 

to  us. 
Beason  for       I  divided  the  whole  matter  of  moral  philosophy 
d^*mfder  ^^  t^o  scienccs,  which  I  called  aretaics  and  eudae- 
the  head    monics,  not  into  three,  addinsr  to  these  a  science  of 

of  aretaics  ,  ! ,  .  °  ^ 

instead  of  duty  (dcontics  or  deontology).  I  refrained  fix)m 
distiiM^  *  doing  this,  because,  as  I  have  explained,  virtue  and 
•dTOiSS<».'  ^^*y>  though  different,  are  in  the  main  only  different 
as  different  aspects  of  the  same  thiDg,  vi2.  the  first 
ideal  or  that  which  should  be  done.  According, 
however,  as  we  take  one  or  the  other  aspect,  there  is, 
BS  will  be  found,  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  our 
treatment  of  the  ideal  when  we  go  into  detail  and 
apply  it  to  practice.  I  shall  endeavour  always  to 
make  clear  which  view  we  are  taking. 


OBE 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

ON    THE  GENESIS  OP  VIRTUE :     ITS    EMOTIONAL    ELE- 
MENTS, BENEVOLENCE, 

In  all  that  has  preceded,  it  has  indeed  been  -with  So  far  the 
sentiments  of  the  mind  that  we  have  been  dealing,  has  been 
but  not  in  the  manner  in  which  I  propose  dealing  ^^^Le*^ 
with  them  in  this  chapter.  Hitherto  what  I  havejideofthe 
considered  has  been  this :  that  the  imagination  comes 
into  our  mind  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  a  conduct,  or 
a  kind  of  action,  which  we  ought  to  choose,  or  which 
it  is  proper  for  us  to  choose,  rather  than  other  kinds; 
that  there  is,  or  may  be,  something  that  is  worth  our 
aiming  at.  Perhaps  we  imagine  at  the  same  time 
that  one  or  another  kind  of  conduct  is  the  proper 
conduct,  and  one  or  another  aim  the  worthy  aim : 
conduct  that  is  useful,  that  is  honourable,  that  is 
conscientious,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  commends  itself 
to  our  imcvgi'iiationy  (so  at  first  to  call  it).  These 
various  kinds  of  conduct  thus  presenting  themselves 
I  have  called  'ideals':  standing  at  the  head  of  them 
are  those  very  general  ideals  which  I  have  called  the 
first  and  second ;  that  of  deedworthy  conduct,  or  the 
'faciendum,'  and  that  of  choiceworthy  aim,  or  the 
'bonum,'  good. 

I  have  entered  partially  into  the  question,  how 
far  these  imaginations'  are  to  be  considered  as 
imaginations  only,  or  how  far  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  indications  of  real  fact  of  some  kind: 
whether  that  &ct  be  the  existence  of  something 
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independent  of  ns ;  or  whether  it  be  that  thinking 
in  this  way,  imagining  thus,  is  our  nature.  It 
makes  little  difference  which  of  these  latter  views 
we  take;  for  imagining  by  rule  and  law  and  in  virtue 
of  our  nature  is  the  same  thing,  in  other  words,  as 
thinking  rightly;  and  thinking  rightly,  as  I  mentioned 
in  regard  to  perception,  is  the  same  thing  as  percep- 
tion of  truth  of  existence  'viewed  from  another  side. 

Moral  philosophy  is  nothing  if  not  *  ideal';  for  the 
reason  of  its  existence  is  our  having  a  notion  or  imagi- 
nation  of  what  should  be :  and  therefore  whatever 
else  may  belong  to  it,  the  discussion  of  these  ideals, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  them,  what  conduct  they  in- 
dicate, must  belong  to  it :  and  this  is  the  main  or 
important  part  of  what  I  have  called  *aretaics.* 
This  chap.        Wo  must  remember  however  that  when  we  speak 

ier  leaves       /»/•         •         .-t  •  ..•  •iiii*' 

the  ideal  of  formmg  theso  imaginations  or  ideals,  this  is  a  very 
SS^eais  iiiiperfect  description  of  what  goes  on  in  our  minds  : 
ydth  prao-  j^  is  merely  a  convenifent  abstraction  for  the  purpose 

tical  are-  ,  -i.-i  ■•  • 

tales,  con-  which  I  have  hitherto  had  in  view ;  viz.  that  of  con- 
what! M  a  sideling  the  nature  of  the  ideals  formed;  just  as  we 
Ihink'^d  talk,  summarily  and  conveniently,  of  seeing  a  pro- 
feei  about  spoct,  though  the  procoss  which  we  thus  describe  is 
thiDg,       a  most  complicated  matter,  and  a  volume  might  be 
^^'-      written  to  describe  the  process  which  we  thus  shortly 
characterize.     I  shall  in  the   present   chapter  say 
nothing  about  imaginations  or  ideals:  I  shall  con- 
sider virtue  as  a  thing  understood,  and  shall  not 
discuss  how  it  is  to   be   defined,  or  what  are  its 
limits :  just  as,  to  take  the  above  instance,  if  I  were 
desirous  to  analyze  what  goes  on  in  us  in  sensation, 
I  should  consider  that  everybody  knew  what  'seeing 
a  prospect'  was.     I  shall  consider  simply  that  the 
woVd  'virtue'  haa  an  understood  meaning/that  virtue 
is  a  fact  in  the  world,  that  some  men  practise  it,  and 
others  understand  that  they  practise  it :  I  shall  con- 
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sider  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  men  do  think  or  feel, 
about  this  other  fact,  virtue. 

This  way  of  considering  things  might  be  called,  if 
we  cared  so  to  call  it,  experiential  or  observational 
aretaics,  in  distinction  from  the  ideal  aretaics  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  hitherto. 

The  three  great  characters  or  features  in,  or  cir-  The  three 
cumstances  about,  human  nature  which  go  to  produce  h^||^  ^^ 
or  constitute  virtue,  are  benevolence  (using  the  word  *^  ^^^ 

•         •••P  ROW  pro- 

in  the  loose  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used  by  duoe  vir- 
moral  philosophers),  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  love  of  benevo- 
excellence :  or,  bringing  the  description  of  virtue  a  itnse'of 

little  nearer,  we  may  say :  Virtue  is  benevolence,  ,^^*y»  f^^ 

'     ^        J      J  '  love  of  ex- 

more  or  less  stimulated  and  regulated  by  the  ac-oeUenoe: 

companying  sense  of  duty  and  love  of  excellence. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  said  about  the  oorres- 
first  and  second  ideals,  and  the  two  aspects  of  the  SJ^^Ld 
former,  we  shaU  perhaps  recognize  these  again  in^^r' 
what  I  have  been  saying  here.     To  the  extent  to^P®?^/^' 
which  we  do  our  action  for  a  purpose,  the  disposition  ideal, 
to  do  it  for  a  good  purpose  is  what  I  mean  here  by 
benevolence,  and  we  have  here  the  second  ideal,  viz. 
what  is  to  be  aimed  at.     But  purpose  is  not  every- 
thing about  action :  and  the  choice  of  good  purpose 
needs  a  stimulus,  so  to  speak,  beyond  the  good  pur- 
pose itself:  it  is  here  that  come  in  the  considerations 
of  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  love  of  excellence,  re- 
presenting the  two  aspects  of  the  first  ideal.-    By 
the  love  of  excellence,  or  the  desire  of  excelling,  I 
mean  to  indicate  the  effect  upon  us,  in  our  character 
as  active  beings,  of  the  presence  with  us  of  a  number 
of  beings  active  like  ourselves,  into  whose  feelings 
we  enter ;  just  as  by  benevolence  I  have  wished  to 
indicate  the  effect  upon  us,  as  sentient  beings,  of  a 
number  of  beings  sentient,  or  feeling,  like  ourselves, 
into  whoso  feelings  also,  in  this  way,  wc  enter;  tho 
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effect,  that  is,  so  far  as  it  acts  towards  virtue ;  or  that 

portion  of  the  effect  which  aids  virtue,  in  distinction 

from  a  (possible)  portion  which  hinders  it;  or,  which 

comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  surplus  effect  in  this 

direction,  so  far  as  it  exceeds  that  in  the  other. 

The  term         I  will  proceed  first  to  analyze  further  what  is 

lence^'^k    Contained  in  the  very  loose  expression,  *  benevolence.' 

Xr^  The  different  feelings  which  we  have,   or  may 

onr  feel-    have,  associatcd  with  the  thought  of  other  people  in 

good-wiu.  general,  or  of  particular  people  among  them,  may  be 

classified  in  a  great  number  of  ways :   perhaps  the 

simplest  division  is  into  feelings  of  good-will,  and 

feelings  of  ill-will;    feelings,   that  is,  accompanied 

with  desire  of  the  other's  happiness,  or  the  opposite. 

The  feel-          It  may,  I  suppose,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 

^^    '  it  is  only  feelings  of  the  class  of  good- will  which  are 

Btin^Ye.  ^^*^^"^>  '^^  t^®  sense  of  being  what  I  think  I  may  for 
the  present  purpose  caU,  without  danger  of  mislead- 
ing, by  a  term  which  I  am  very  shy  of  using,  instinc- 
tive. We  have  instinctive  loves,  but  no  instinctive 
hatreds.  It  is  only  good-wiU  (if  I  may  borrow  for  a 
moment  a  logical  expression)  which  is  of  the  first  in- 
tention :  ill-will,  whatever  abundance  there  may  be 
of  it,  is  of  the  second  intention,  and  springs  up  upon 
occasion  arising. 

This  is  not  saying  much  more  than  that  our 
original  feelings  are  in  harmony  with  the  rudiment- 
ary principle  of  our  active  intelligence,  viz.  that 
good,  or  happiness,  is  the  purpose  of  action;  that 
the  two  belong  to  each  other,  or  ideally  fit.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  we  could  really  even  conceive 
native,  or  unoriginated  and  unoccasioned,  ill-will, 
such  as  the  Paleian  supposition  of  a  Creator  making 
teeth  for  the  purpose  of  their  aching :  that  is,  whe- 
ther such  a  supposition  does  not  destroy  all  mean- 
ing in  the  words  nvoike  or  organize. 
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The  feelings  however  which  we  have  thus  classed  Great 
together  are  in  no  respect  of  the   colourless  and  ^nsSictive 
nearly  neutral  character  which  the  .term  good-wiU  g^^^^°' 
might  indicate,  but  are,  many  of  them,  of  a  most 
intense  and  vigorous  character. 

To  counterbalance  this,  these  feelings  have  more 
or  less  of  a  merely  animal  or  unintelligent  character, 
associated  witlx  the  good-will:  aad.  corresponding  to 
this,  the  indulgence  of  some  of  them  may  degenerate 
into  a  merely  animal  enjoyment. 

Hence  the  dealing,  on  the  part  of  moral  philoso- 
phers and  teachers,  with  the  stronfifest  sources  and 
L™  of  good-wiU  among  men.  hasilwaya  been  pe. 
plexed  and  di£5cult.  The  entertaining  them  to  a 
high  degree  is  a  self-indulgence  needing,  as  much  as 
any  other  self-indulgence,  to  be  restrained  by  reason 
and  elevated  by  thoughts  of  duty  and  virtue. 

Our  language  (or,  it  may  be,  modem  language)  is  oompre- 
perhaps  fortunate  in  having,  for  purposes  both  ot^^^ 
common  life,  of  morals,  and  of  religion,  the  single  ^^® 
word  *  love'  for  that  which  the  Greek,  for  instance,  'love;  in 
expressed  by  several  dmerent  words,  signifymg,  m 
&ct,  several  different  feelings ;  feelings,  in  regard  of 
which  it  has  been  often  necessary,  in  a  moral  view, 
to  use  language  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
asunder;  but  feelings  which  are  so  related  to  each 
other  that  their  separation  in  thought  is  in  some 
respects  injurious.    Thus  the  change  from  the  more 
colourless  dydirr)  and  caritas  to  the  designation  of 
earnest  good-will  by  the  same  term  by  which  we 
designate  the  instinctive  and  partly  animal,  but  at 
the   same  time  highly  imaginative  and  idealizable, 
affections;    and  the  absence  of  a  variety  of  terms 
denoting  various  kinds  of  these  affections : — these 
perhaps  enable  us,  both  on  the  one  side  to  look  at 
good-wiU  in  a  warmer  and  livelier  light,  and  also  on 
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the  other  side  to  avoid  confiising  and  degrading,  under 
the  name  of  mere  desire  or  kiriOviiia^  morally  only 
to  be  restrained,  feelings  which  are  themselves  of  a 
highly  moral  character,  and  main  aids  to  virtue, 
but  em-  Under  the  general  name  of  *  love'  we  comprehend 

Boiide"pa88-  in  English,  first,  the  intersexual  feeling  which  belongs 
T^^^  to  all  animals,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  man,  is  such 
tiirough  a  main  object  for  his  imagination  to  dwell  upon,  re- 
0ixia  and  fine,  and  idealize :  second,  the  congeneric  feeling,  or 
Sa^down  family  and  kindred  love,  also  instinctive  and  belong- 
to  j^cXo-     ijjg  ^Q  gji  ^\yQ  higher  animals ;  varying  greatly  as  to 

its  instinctive  character  according  to  the  diflferent 
relationships  with  which  it  is  concerned,  as  maternal, 
paternal,  filial,  &c. ;  in  many  ways  closely  resembling 
the  last,  and  expressible,  in  this  view,  in  words  which 
include  it,  like  the  Greek  aropyij,  but  becoming  less 
instinctive  or  less  marked  by  animal  sensation,  as  it 
becomes  more  general,  and  widens  from  the  special- 
ness  of  the  last  to  the  generality  of  that  which  fol- 
lows. 

The  third  feeling  which  the  general  term  *  love' 
may  be  said  to  comprehend,  is  in  some  respects  wider, 
in  some  respects  narrower,  than  the  last :  it  is  that 
i^iXia  or  lovingness  which  creates,  so  to  speak,  a  kin- 
dred and  brotherhood,  or  the  feelings  belonging  to 
one,  where  nature  has  not  made  one.  I  have  not 
called  it  'friendship,'  or  *  friendliness,'  because  those 
words,  like  aU  moral  words,  by  frequent  compliment- 
ary  use  (and  it  may  be  added,  in  the  case  of  the 
former  at  least  of  these  terms,  bv  frequent  common- 
plax^e  a^d  moralistic  enlarging  upon),  have  lost  much 
of  their  warmth  and  force,  like  the  word  *  bene- 
volence' itself  I  would  rather  call  it  companionship  y 
or  comradeship ;  not  that  presence  is  a  necessary  con- 
stituent, but  something  like  commimity  of  views  or 
action  is.     Into  ancient  ethics,  as  we  may  see  iix 
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Aristotle,  this  feeling,  as  an  aid  to  virtue,  entered 
far  more  largely,  and  with  reason,  than  it  has  done 
into  modern. 

The  fourth  feeling  is  the  last  but  one,  generalized 
into  <f>L\€u/0pcimCa  or  regard  for  the  happiness  of  all 
men :  and  I  should  not  myself  hesitate  to  add,  more 
generally  still,  a  <f>tXo^a}ia  or  interest  in  the  happiness 
of  all  sentient  beings. 

These  are  in  sum  the  natural  feelinsfs  of  ffood-  Such  of 
will :  what  I  mean  by  *  natural'  will  appear  more  fully  ings  as^re 
in  a  moment,  when  I  speak  of  the  feelings  from  which  p^^?' 
I  distinguish  them.     There  are,  as  I  said,  no  natural  *i^e  cha- 
feelings  of  ill-wUl ;    but  there  are  a  set  of  feelings  liable  to 
tending  that  way  which  more  or  less  accompany  some  BeconSry 
of  the  above  feelings  of  good-will,  and  which  I  will  ^®!jJ3f  °^ 
notice.  *°^  ®^®^ 

All  the  above  feelings  which  are,  in  any  degree,  selves  are 

fj«  •x*'i_  xT.  not  ezoln- 

a  separative  or  appropnative  character  nave  more  giyeiy  pro- 

or  less  connected  with  them  other  feelings,  perhaps  ^^^^  ^^ 
of  neglect  and  depreciation,  and,  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, of  that  class  which  we  call  jealousy.  All 
fSliBgs  Of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  spring  from  a 
double  source,  or  rather  have  two  characters  united 
in  them:  the  one,  the  general  disposition  to  self- 
regard,  the  other,  the  tendency  to  look  upon  others 
as  rivals.  Now  when  moralists  and  others  speak  of 
the  benevolent  affections,  or  often  when  religious 
teachers  speak  of  love,  they  are  apt  to  speak  as  if 
these  repLented  something  steady  and  uniform, 
rather  dull  perhaps  and  neutral,  and  all  productive 
of  good.  In  reality,  the  term,  or  any  similar  term, 
is  a  kind  of  general  expression  for  a  mass  of  feeling 
most  uvruniform  and  irregular,  often  most  intense  and 
enthusiastic,  by  no  means  even  itself  always  produc- 
tive of  good,  and  constantly  attended  by  accompani- 
ments, such  as  I  have  alluded  to,  productive  of  some 
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of  the  worst  evil  and  wrong  that  can  be.  Affection 
of  good-will  that  is  distinctive  (and  none  that  is  for- 
cible or  warm  can  be  otherwise),  has  a  double  dark 
side,  one  towards  the  non-subjects  of  it,  the  other 
towards  rivals  in  the  affection :  we  constantly  hear 
the  supposition  of  marvellous  effects  to  be  produced 
by  general  benevolence  or  love,  while  in  our  concep- 
tion of  the  feeling  we  strip  it  of  all  the  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  elements  which  make  its  force, 
stm  on  It  may  then  be  considered,  that  the  natural  bene- 

theae  na-  volcut  affectious,  thus  Understood,  with  abstraction 
in^^'r^  made,  to  such  extent  as  is  necessary,  of  their  bad  ac- 
«ood-wm  companiments,  are  the  first  and  most  copious  source 
main        of  that  stream  of  sentiment  which,  united  with  other 

stream  oi    •    •    •  •  ji_»  ji*ij  x^j. 

▼irtuouB    jommg  streams,  and  bemg  directed,  as  to  its  course, 
Bentimant  ^  various  ways,  forms  virtue  as  a  feehng  within : 
leading  to  conduct,  as  I  have  mentioned,  for  public 
rather  than  for  private  good. 
Besidefl  From  natural  affections  of  good-will,  as  I  have  just 

are  ttie  o"  i^ow  used  the  word,  I  shall  distinguish  what,  for  my 
j^"^' ^j present  purpose,  I  will  call  occasional  ones:  these 
good-wiu  are,  in  the  main,  of  two  kinds. 
:CT  Thay  have  aspect,  either  to  the  condition  and 
cSoum.  circumstances  of  the  persons  with  the  thought  of 
^^oonse-  whom  they  are  associated,  or  to  the  position  of  such 
quenoe  of  persons  in  relation  to  ourselves,  as,  for  instance,  our 
tion  of      benefactors  or  the  opposite. 

Spy  o"         The  sympathies  or  sympathetic  emotions,  which 

?J?^*PPy    are  the  feelings  of  good- will  belonging  to  the  former 

of  these  divisions,  pour  into  the  general  current  of 

virtuous  feeling  a  stream  scarcely  less  in  amount  than 

that  contributed  by  what  I  have  called  the  natural 

fl^l^^  affections. 

easily  ^^^^  i^xt.  *  Reioice  with  them  that  do  rejoice  and 

moved  m  '  «*  «' 

the  case  of  weep  with  them  that  weep,'  has  been  often  com- 
ness*^^*    mented  on,  with  the  observation  how  much  more  dif- 
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ficult  the  former  of  these  precepts  is  than  the  latter ; 
and  those  who,  like  Butler,  trace  Divine  purpose  in 
the  organization  of  our  moral  nature,  consider  that 
there  is  a  reason  for  this  greater  disposition  to  com- 
passion, than  to  congaudence  (so  to  speak),  because 
the  former  is  more  necessary,  and  more  useful.  That 
there  does  exist  this  greater  disposition,  appears  from 
the  word  *  compassion'  itself:  which  means  properly 
what  we  now  express  by  sympathy,  but  on  account 
of  the  much  greater  occasion  for  its  appKcation  to 
sympathy  with  suffering,  has  come  to  mean  that 
alone.  In  fact  the  word  sympathy,  which  has  been 
adopted  into  its  place,  is  rapidly  following  in  the 
same  direction. 

Quite  consistently  with  Butler's  view  of  the  case  Besides 
it  is  possible  to  consider  how  it  comes  about  that  we  mga  of 
have  less  sympathy  with  joy ;  that  is,  what  are  the  f^°un^^£ 
secondary  causes  to  which  this  fact  is  attributable.  ^-^"^ . 
Feelings  either  of  ill-will  or  of  good- will  are  possible  both  at  the 
at  the  sight  either  of  the  prosperity  or  the  suffering  Si^  happi- 
of  another.     In  the  case  of  prosperity  there  is  the  ^\^f. 
well-known  feeHng  envy  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  ^^^^ 
other  the  feeling  of  congaudence,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exist  in  practice  sufficiently  to  have  a  name. 
In  the  case  of  the  suffering  of  another,  there  are  in 
like  maimer  the  feelings  of  good-will,  pity,  and  of  ill- 
will,  €7rixatp€icaicia,  pleasure  at  the  suffering  of  others. 

That  it  is  difficult  to  know  how,  exactly  in 
these  circumstances,  people  do  feel ;  that  they  cannot 
always  even  teU  themselves,  may  appear  from  the 
manner  in  which  Rochefoucauld's  maxim^,  more 
pointed  than  Lucretius'  lines  ^,  has  been  considered 

^  Dans  Tadyersit^  de  nos  meilleura  amis,  nous  irouTons  toi\jours 
quelque  chose  qui  ne  nous  d6plait  pas. 

'  Suave  mari  magno  turbuitibus  fequora  ventis 

£  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem ; 

Non  quia  vezari  quemquamst  jucunda  voluptas, 

Scd  quibus  ipse  nialis  careas  quia  cemere  suave  est 
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to  embody  a  great  discovery  or  perhaps  a  revelation 
very  humUiating  to  human  nature. 
Sn^iu-  There  exists  in  our  mind  doubtless,  together  with 

ariseBfrom  a  disposition  to  sympathy,  a  disposition  acting  exactly 
^^^  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  arises  from  a  gene- 
ow^rividB  ralization,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  notion  of  our  each 
for  hap-  having  his  individual  interest,  and  of  life  being  a 
but  the  conflict  of  such  interests,  so  that  we  are  not  so  much 
^^ "  co-pursuers  of  happiness  as  rivals  for  it.  Something 
mixed.  q{  dissatisfaction  or  uneasiness  is  the  primum  mobile 
of  human  nature :  the  natural  outlet  for  this  is  in 
action  for  happiness  (our  own  in  the  first  instance) : 
where  it  is  not  absorbed  in  this,  it  may  to  a  certain 
degree  take  the  form  of  jealousy  of  the  happiness  (or 
supposed  happiness)  of  others.  This  is  a  feeling  which, 
darkly  and  undefinedly,  is  very  wide-spread.  It  is 
what  men  hate  and  are  ashamed  of,  suspect  in  them- 
selves and  others,  but  do  not  like  to  confess :  it  is 
what  more  than  anything  prompts  that  sort  of  feeling 
of  self-disgust  or  self-abhorrence,  which  I  imagine  to 
be  not  imcommon  with  all  at  certain  moments,  and 
which  in  religion  becomes  repentance  :  it  is  the  feel- 
ing which  gives  the  reality  which  they  have  to 
notions  of  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  human 
nature :  it  is  the  feeling  which  with  many  gives 
special  point  and  sting  to  calamity  and  misfortune, 
making  them  distrust  pity,  as  being  in  reaUty  a  sort 
of  covert  triumph  over  them.  It  is  the  feeling  which 
makes  it  plausible  for  some  to  say,  that  men  really 
hate,  do  not  love,  each  other.  Being,  as  I  have 
described  it,  a  kind  of  going  astray,  a  turning  sour, 
as  it  were,  of  another  feeling  which  is  meant  to  be 
absorbed  in  action,  it  is  usually  strongest  in  the 
least  active  minds :  and  hence  also  it  is  most 
likely  to  exist,  and  most  likely  to  be  observed, 
in  societies  where  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
active   energy,  but  a    great  deal  of  self-observa- 
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tion,  aiid  comparatively  idle  inter-cominunication. 
And  because,  in  general  people  naturally  try  to 
smother  it  and  keep  it  to  themselves  as  much  as 
possible,  so  far  as  it  does  exist,  therefore  there  is 
always  a  special,  pleasure,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
care  for  such  pleasure,  in  the  bringing  it  to  light,  and 
any  smart  utterance  of  it  has  the  character  at  once 
both  of  a  discovery  and  of  an  acknowledged  truth. 
Where  this  disposition  is  strong,  the  man  is  of  course 
both  envious  of  the  prosperous,  and  unsympathetic, 
if  not  worse,  with  the  suffering.  Where  it  exists  in 
slight  degree,  the  feeling  is  rather  a  tendency  at  the 
sight  of  others'  prosperity  or  suffering,  to  recur  to  the 
thought  of  ourselves  :  then,  without  envy,  the  sight 
of  the  greater  prosperity  of  others  may  causp  a  pang, 
and  quite  consistently  with  abundant  pity,  something 
may  be  felt  of  self-congratulation  at  the  sight  of 
suffering.  It  is  this  last  state  which  Lucretius  in 
his  qualification  of  what  he  says  seems  to  wish  to 
express. 

I  feel  inclined  to  say,  that  perhaps  our  feelings 
of  joy  altogether  are,  upon  the  whole,  less  intense, 
as  feelings,  than  our  feelings  of  pain:  and  if  this 
is  the  case  with  the  primary  feelings,  of  course  it 
must  be  the  case  with  the  sympathetic  or  secondary 
ones. 

Pity  and  envy  are  both  great  agents  in  life :  if  we  Pity  is  a 
use  the  word  *envy'  loosely,  we  might  hesitate  to  powerful 
say  which    was    greatest:    in   which   case  aU  we^f^*""" 
could  say  of  this  class  of  sympathies  would  be,  that 
it  counterbalanced  the  bad  disposition  to  look  upon 
others  as  rivals  for  happiness,  without  leaving  any 
surplus  on  the  side  of  virtue.     But  under  the  ilotion 
of  envy,  we  ought  not  to  include  those  feelings  of 
axstive  emulation  in  which  there  is  really  no  ill-will, 
but  only  a  strong  feeling,  on  occasion  of  another's 
prosperity,   of  our  own  want  of  it :  if  we  exclude 
G.  8 
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these,  envy,  though  a  great  poisoner  of  life,  is  in  no 
respect  a  powerfiil  agent  in  it  like  pity. 

Pity,  however,  is  but  one  form  of  the  very  wide 
and  various  feeling  of  sympathy  with  others.     Sjrm- 
pathy  is  the  emotional  imagination :  through  it,  the 
feding  of  others,  whatever  their  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances, becomes  part  of  our  emotional  conscious- 
ness, and  excites  action  as  if  it  were  our  own  primary 
feeling,  action,  of  course,  to  their  benefit,  not  to  ours. 
Th«  other        The  Other  kind  of '  occasional '  feelings  of  good  or 
oeiulionai  iU-will,  as  I  called  them,  has  reference  to  the  position 
M«thOTe  ^^  people  in  relation  to  us,  as  having,  for  instance, 
which  me  donc  US  good  or  harm.     There  is  complication  about 
behayionr  thcso,  and  I  shall  touch  upou  them  again  in  speaking 

of  others        /•  •      i  • 
towards       of  justice. 

ns(a).  When  persons  have  done  us  good  we  feel  and 

ingsare  piuctise  gratitude,  indifference,  or  ingratitude  (for 
^^J^I  this  latter  wprd  has  more  generally  a  positive  mean- 
th^o°^  ing),  and  when  they  have  done  us  ill  we  feel  and 
Bites.        practise  revengefulness,  indifference,  or  active  for- 

givingness,  the  returning  of  good  for  evil. 

Gratitude         Perhaps  I  shall  be  understood  best  on  this  sub- 

J^g^^    ject,  by  saying,  that  there  are  two  entirely  distinct 

^t^^itii  ^^^l^gs  ^f  gratitude  possible :  the  gratitude  which 

juBtice  or  is  connected  with  feelings  akin  to  justice,  which  I 

shall  speak  of  presently  :  and  the  gratitude  which  is 

connected  with  feelings  akin  to  kindliness,  and  in  the 

case  of  which  the  benefit  done  to  us  has  generated 

a  love  on  our  part  to  the  doer. 

I  have  put  this  rather  broadly,  and  I  do  not 
mean  but  that  most  gratitude  is  compounded  of 
these  two  feelings,  and  possibly  they  may  never 
exist  quite  separate  :  but  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that 
gratitude  is  concerned  with  the  two. 

This  may  be  put  simply  thus :  one  man^s  grati- 
tude may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the  feelings  which 
compose  it  are  such  as  would  make  him,  if  the  other 
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party  had  done  him  ill  instead  of  good,  revengeful : 
another's  may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the  feehngs 
composing  it  would  make  him,  in  such  a  case,  for- 
giving. 

It  is  only  of  gratitude  in  its  connexion  with  kind-  The  latter 
liness  that  I  mil  speak  now ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  with  which 
that  from  this  source  a  vast  amount  of  good-will  is  ^ncerned! 
contributed  to  go  to  the  constitution  of  virtue. 

The  relations  of  benefactor  and  benefited,  and  of  other  oc- 
injurer  and  injured,  are  only  two  out  of  the  countless  feemi^^ 
relations  which  circumstances  may  bring  about  he- ^p^"^^^®^*' 
tween  men :    and   I   have   spoken  of  the   feelings  reiationa. 
belonging  to  them  only  as  an  instance  of  such  rela- 
tive feelings. 

Each   such  possible  relation  suggests,  and  con-  on  the 

111  J  'j  •j.i'ji"  \?hole  the 

stantly  produces,   its  appropriate  kmdliness :   men  occaaioDai 
love  each  other,  not  only  because  they  have  &^«w{^^t^ 
benefited,  but  because  they  have  benefited  or  because  increase 
they   can  benefit;    because    they   are    strong   audience, 
another  is  weak,  because  they  are  weak  and  another 
U  *o.g,  and  for  a  number  o^  reason,  endless  to  re- 
count.     Of  course  all  these  relations  may,  and  some- 
times do,  generate  ill-will  and  not  good  :  but  I  think 
the  mass  of 'good- will  generated  by  inter-relation 
among  men  is  the  greater.     This,  also,  will   come 
imder  our  consideration  again :  I  will  only  say  now 
that  the  best  witnesses  on  this  side  seem  those  who 
have  most  tried  to  depreciate  human  nature  :  some- 
how or  other,  human  nature  seems  to  have  the  gift 
of  turning  its  selfishness  to  kindliness,  and  its  mu- 
tual hostility  to  sociability;  it  is  kindliness  which 
is  generated  in  stun,  and  on  the  whole. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  roughly  the 
'benevolence/  which,  stimulated  and  accompanied 
by  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  love  of  excellence,  con- 
stitutes virtue.  We  are  now  to  examine  these,  and 
see  how  they  act  on  the  benevolence. 

8—2 


APPENDIX    ON   BENEVOLENT   IMPULSE   IN   ITS 

RELATION  TO  VIRTUE  \ 

Virtuous- 

fiSSl*^'  Virtuousness  is  the  disposition  to  take  an  interest  in  the 

welfare  of  others,  and  to  postpone  or  sacrifice  self-indulgence 
and  self-interest  to  their  good,  whether  this  latter  be  the 
public  good,  or  particular  kinds  of  good  of  particular  indi- 

ItB  objec-    viduals,  to  whom  regard  of  this  kind  may  be  due  from  us. 

^^®"'  At  the  basis  of  all  virtuous  action,  viewed  objectively, 

H^/  that  is,  if  we  look  at  it  by  itself  and  abstractedly  from  the 
agent  who  does  it,  is  its  usefvlness,  or  its  being  conducive  to 
some  real  welfare.     This  it  is,  which  makes  action  in  one 

Its  Biib-     way  more  desirable  than  action  in  another. 

jeotiye  as-        g^^^  again,  at  the  basis  of  all  distinctively  virtuous  action 

roBi^.  viewed  subjectively,  that  is,  looked  at  as  done  by  the  agent, 
is  its  usefulness  to  others  or  to  the  public  and  society.  I  say 
distinctively  virtuous,  because  it  is  not  the  case  that  all 
action  which  is  not  virtuous  is  the  contrary  or  vicious.  As 
between  action  which  is  useful  and  that  which  is  injurious, 
there  is  a  great  deal  which  is  useless  or  resultless,  so  between 
action  which  is  virtuous  and  that  which  is  vicious  there  is 
a  great  deal  which,  of  itself,  has  no  moral  character  at  all. 
The  useless  action,  as  so  much  action  lost  and  wasted  where 
all  ought  to  be  useful, may  be  regarded  as  injurious  or  wrong. 
And  in  a  similar  view,  the  action  which  has  no  subjective 
moral  character,  which  is  done  without  any  virtuous  purpose 
or  any  accompaniment  of  conscientious  feeling,  may  be  re* 
garded  as  wrong  or  vicious  in  so  far  as  we  think  that  all 
action^  all  life,  ought  to  have  conscientiousness  or  virtuous 

^  This  Appendix  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  a  MS  marked  Y, 
which  is  in  some  respects  an.  earlier  draft  of  the  present  treatisa  The 
commencement  anticipates  what  is  said  in  the  next  chapter  about  the 
intellectoal  elements  of  yirtue,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  occupied  with  the 
fuller  exposition  of  the  elementary  feelings  of  benevolence  which  were 
treated  of  in  the  last  chapter.    Ed. 
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principle  mixed  with  it.  Conscience,  with  some,  supplies 
purpose  to  life,  with  others,  supplies  no  more  than  restraining 
rule.  Its  nature,  as  I  have  described  it,  is  to  supply  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter.  It  is  difficult  to  use  the  words 
'right'  and  'wrong'  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  feeling  of  conscientiousness.  But  that  is  a  very 
low  degree  of  virtuotLsness  where  conscience  does  no  more 
than  guard  from  wrong  action,  and  does  not  animate  and 
stimulate  to  right. 

In  order  to  action  bearing  this  character  of  self-trans-:  ^o  «^ 
cending  usefulness  (so  to  call  it)  which  makes  it  virtuous,  yi^ugg^ 
two  kinds  of  power  over  self  are  needed :  the  one  the  power 
(various  in  its  degrees  of  consciousness  and  deliberation) 
of  forgetting,  neglecting,  denying,  ourselves:  the  other,  the 
power  of  controlling  and  governing  ourselves.  It  is  in  the 
amount  of  these  two  dispositions  that  consists,  in  the  main, 
individual  elevation  of  character  or  excellence^  The  first 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  ancient  virtue  dpBpela,  which  ethi- 
cal language  has  rendered  by  'fortitude',  but  which  in  many 
particulars  is  more  akin  to  our  notion  of  generosity:  the 
second  is  the  ancient  virtue  of  cra>^/)o<ri;i^,. soberness  or  self- 
control.  These  are  the  conditions  of  self  preparatory  and 
necessary  to  that  self-transcending  usefulness  or  attention  to 
the  interests  of  others  which  is  the  ancient  Sixaioavvrjy  and  is 
the  more  complete  and  finished  virtuousness :  and  the  three 
together  form  the  three  great  moral  prerogatives  of  man, 
the  three  great  elements  of  that  moral  nature  which  raises 
him  above  other  animals.  Put  together  with  the  intellectual 
prerogative  of  prudence  or  wisdom  they  form  a  famous  quater- 
nion, the  character  of  which  later  ethical  language  has  in 
some  degree  disguised  in  calling  them  the  four  cardinal  virtues. 

These  different  dispositions  have  reason  and  value  of  their  Utilltv 
own,  and  yet  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  importance  t^^^^ 
of  utility  in  actions  is  a  paramount  principle,  and  should  ^thout 
exercise  a  restraining  power  even  iii  regard  of  them.    In  our  ge^r^lj. 
pature,  we  may  say,  provision  is  made  for  the  doing  of  useful 
actions  not  by  one  principle  alone,  but  by  many  various  prin- 
ciples, which  act,  in  this  view  of  their  action,  in  an  irregular 
manner,   some   of  them   rarely  reaching  the  mark,  others 
very  constantly  going  far  beyond  it.     It  is  by  this  that  our 
nature  is  rendered  complicated  as  it  is :  and  whether  we  are 
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better  beings  or  not,  certainly  we  are  more  interesting  beings 
and  good  with  a  greater  variety  of  goodness,  than  if  we  had 
had  an  exact  utilitarian  sense,  i.e.  instantly  knew  the  proper 
useful  action  to  be  done  and  instantly  did  it.     The  objective 
rightness  or  usefulness  of  action  becomes  multiplied  subjec- 
tively, (that  is,  when  it  is  transferred  to  the  mind  and  feeling,) 
into  goodness  or  virtuousness  almost  infinite  in  variety :  the 
mistaken  effort  to  do  right  leads  sometimes  to  the  doing 
things  which,  we  may  almost  even  say,  are  better  than  right: 
actions  which  are  wasted  in  the  universe  so  far  as  resulting 
usefulness  is  concerned,  lives  nobly  sacrificed,  sufferings  volun- 
tarily undergone,  are  felt  as  what  least  of  all  can  really  be 
called  wasted,  and  most  thoroughly  have  a  moral  value.     Still, 
before  such  action,  the  thought   of  utility,  where   it  may 
be,  should  come  in :   though  there  should  be  action  of  this 
kind,  usefulness  of  result  should  be  desired  likewise. 
Division  of       The  action  thus  according  to  good  dispositions  and  the 
J^^^^f^^*- action  which  would  be  determined  upon  by  calcuktion  of 
accord-      reason  for  useful  purposes,  do  not  in  all  particulars  correspond : 
tb^two-    *"^^  under  these  circumstances  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
fold  aspect  Ethics  may  tend.     There  may  be  a  tendency  to  think  lightly 
vir  uc.    ^£  ^j^^  value  and  trustworthiness  of  dispositions,  and  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  calm  consideration,  upon  grounds  merely  of 
reason,  (or  as  it  would  be  called  by  those  holding  the  opposite 
view,  a  cold  calculation,)  of  the  utility  of  the  probable  results. 
Or  there  may  be  a  comparative  inattention  to  these  latter, 
and  a  pleasure  taken  in  the  action,  whether  its  results  are 
useful  or  not,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  virtuousness  of  the 
character,  and  of  the  possible  nobleness  of  human  nature. 
Utility  The  ancient  moralists  probably  paid  too  little  attention  to 

ily^Piakf  ^^^  utility  of  the  acticSix  as  of  importance  in  respect  of  the 
aud  Butler,  regulation  and  estimation  of  the  dispositions.  In  Plato  and 
in  his  follower  Butler,  there  is,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
scarcely  sufficient  information  given  as  to  the  principles,  or 
law,  or  whatever  we  may  style  it,  in  accordance  with  which 
reason  (or  conscience)  is  to  direct  the  rest  of  the  inner  man. 
Failing  information  on  this  point,  one  does  not  see,  for  instance, 
why  the  reasons  of  different  men  should  not  direct  their  several 
kingdoms  or  systems  differently :  to  say  that  it  is  on  principles 
of  reason  itself  is  vague,  and  is  saying  little.  Plato  however,  I 
suppose,  would  conceive  that  reason  directs  by  reference  to  an 
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ideal  of  what  perfect  man  should  be:  Butler  again,  that 
conscience  does  so  by  reference  to  a  law  of  Ood  of  which  it  is 
itself  the  vehicle,  publisher,  and  witness.  In  neither  of  them 
however  is  this  point  clear.  Only  it  is  clear  that  they  neither 
of  them  think  much  about  a  regulation  of  the  dispositions,  as 
to  their  strength  and  amount,  by  a  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences, as  to  utility,  of  the  action  which  they  would  engender. 

Aristotle  attributes  the  same  importance  as  Plato  to  the 
dispositions  of  courage  (or  generosity)  and  self-control,  and  And  by 
may  be  said  to  give  (in  different  language  or  under  a  different  ^^^^^- 
metaphor,  from  those  used  by  Plato)  a  theory  which  substan-  fective 
tially  resolves  the  whole  of  virtue  into  the  latter.  In  respect  ^^"^^  ^' 
of  the  different  dispositions  which  man  may  have,  virtue  in 
his  view,  is  the  having  them  in  the  proper  amount  or  propor- 
tion :  reason  judges  or  fixes  this  amount.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  is  not  saying  much.  Some  dispositions  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  have  at  all,  others  in  a  very  large  amount.  Aristotle 
accordingly  takes  account  of  those  dispositions  only,  which  it 
is  considered  we  should  have  in  some  measure :  as  to  them 
we  should  avoid  both  excess  and  defect,  keeping  in  the  middle 
between  them ;  this  middle  however  not  being  a  spatial  or 
geometrical  middle,  but  very  likely  nearer  to  the  one  point 
than  the  other ;  reason  finding  it  where  it  is.  Now  as  reason 
must  be  supposed  to  be  that  which  fixed  whether  we  should 
have  the  disposition  at  all,  so  here  again  reason  fixes  the 
amount  which  we  should  have  of  it :  and  the  question  arises, 
what  is  reason  supposed  to  look  to  in  fixing  these  ?  Reason, 
in  general,  must  be  supposed  able  to  assign  reasons,  in 
particular,  for  its  proceeding:  for  what  reason,  then,  is  one 
special  definite  amount  of  the  disposition  which  leads  us  to 
face  danger  to  be  called  a  virtue,  and  named  courage,  while 
both  a  greater  quantity  and  a  less  quantity  are  to  be  called 
vices,  and  named,  as  such,  rashness  and  cowardice  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  Aristotle  gives  any  answer  to  this 
question,  otherwise  than  by  that  appeal  which  he  continually 
makes  to  human  judgment  and  opinion.    And  this  answer  is  it  requires 
not  sufficient ;  for  ethical  science,  though  taking  account  of  *9  ^  "'JP; 
human  opinion,  still  ought  in  the  main  rather  to  lead  than  by  a  refer- 
follow  it.    The  real  answer,  I  apprehend,  must  be  sought  in  ®"^®  *^^ 
two  directions,  both  of  them  different  from  this :  one  in  the  temal 
direction  of  an  ideal  of  human  character,  so  far  as  we  are  able  8**°^"^- 
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to  form  it,  or  of  a  divine  law  of  human  action,  so  far  as  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  such  exists :  this  is  the  way  of 
Plato  and  Butler :  the  other  the  way  of  examination  of  the 
consequences  of  the  actions  which  arise  from  the  dispositions, 
and  the  pronouncing  accordingly,  that  that  amount  of  fear- 
lessness which,  looked  at  generally,  is  likely  to  produce  useful 
action  is  virtue^  while  a  greater  or  less  amount,  not  being 
likely  to  produce  such  action,  is  not  so.  When  we  talk  of 
remon  acting,  unless  there  is  a  rule  or  law  at  hand  for  it  to  go 
by,  it  is  evidently  by  such  consideration  of  consequences  that 
we  suppose  it  to  act.  The  whole  theory  then  of  self-govern- 
ment,  self-control,  avoiding  excess  and  defect,  having  disposi- 
tions in  their  right  amount — however  we  may  express  it — 
cannot  stand  by  itself:  it  has  necessary  reference  to  some 
external  or  objective  considerations :  and  these  considerations, 
to  be  found  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  supposition  of  a  divine 
law  guiding  us  and  an  ideal  of  human  character  commending 
itself  to  us,  yet  are  more  fully  and  more  specially  to  be  found 
in  utilitt/. 

However,  the  difference  in  value  of  dispositions  even  sup- 
posing them  unregulated,  that  is,  supposing  reason,  with  all 
calculations  of  consequences,  were  away,  is  perhaps  recognised 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle  both,  but  in  any  case  by  Plato.  The 
portion  of  the  soul  which  is  active  for  activity's  sake,  without 
any  view  to  ulterior  enjoyment,  which  struggles  with  opposing 
difficulty,  and  finds  its  ]ileasure  in  effort  (the  0vfio€iS€<:)  to 
which  most  specially  belongs  the  disposition  of  generosity 
(avSpeia) — this,  with  the  dispositions  flowing  from  it,  indepen- 
dent of  any  regulation  of  them  by  reason  which  might  have 
to  do  with  consequences,  is  itself  of  a  noble  nature,  and  is  a 
virtue,  or,  in  the  language  which  I  have  used,  has  moral  value. 
We  have  here  two  lines  of  virtue  which  sometimes,  as  I 
have  said,  will  not  coincide :  when  this  is  the  case,  and  we  are 
calmly  judging  or  framing  a  moral  system,  regulation  by  reason 
on  proper  consideration  of  consequences  is  what  belongs  to 
the  higher  region  of  thought,  and  is  more  essentially  moral  than 
any  impulses  can  be,  however  noble.  But  we  destroy  man's 
nature  altogether  if  we  do  not  take  account,  and  full  account 
of  the  worthiness  and  moral  character  of  these  impulses  inde- 
pendently of  reason. 
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I  have  mentioned  that  human  conduct  is  compounded  Will  is  a 
internally,  in  various  degrees,  of  principle  and  impulse.     In  of^princi- 
other  words,  the  primary  desire  (so  to  call  in  general  the  P'®  and 
original  spring  of  action)  rarely  acts  immediately  to  influence  "°^ 
conduct,   but   commonly  is  mingled   in   the  thought    with 
various  other  things,  and  these  together  result  in  the  will  or 
resolution  from  which  the  action  proceeds. 

In  speaking  of  desire  as  a  spring  of  action,  we  must  Tbe  prim- 
consider  it  to  consist  of  two  elements,  the  one,  the  imagination  pSse^is 
of  an  object  as  desirable  and  as  absent,  the  other,  the  feeling  to  action 
of  restlessness  or  desire  of  action  itself.     This  is  a  very  old  H  ^^^ 
and  popular  analysis :   the  springs  of  human  conduct,  says  pleasme. 
Gibbon,  are  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  action. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  of  consequence  how  far  we 
consider  the  proper  germ  of  the  resulting  will  to  be  this  rest- 
lessness or  iiTitability,  rather  than  the  other  portion  of  the 
complicated  desire  or  impulse.  The  mere  restlessness  how- 
ever, or  inward  demand  of  action,  cannot  be  called  'will';  it 
is  at  best  but  the  embryo  of  it,  till  it  is  attached  to  an  object 
of  desire. 

Action  is  not  the  object  of  moral  consideration  unless  in  Action 
the  mental  process  preceding  it,  mere    desire   has   become  n^^a' 
converted  into  will  by  the  mixture  of  something  of  imagina-  impulse 
tion,  deliberation,  and  choice.     Otherwise  the  action  is  what,  fnt^cJ^vill. 
in  our  proper  language,  is  called  involuntary ;  that  is,  possibly 
with  consciousness,  but  without  deliberate  consciousness ;  not 
on  purpose  ;  not  with  consciousness  as  of  things  done  of  and 
by  ourselves. 

Defect  of  consciousness  in  action  may  be  the  subject  of  The  two 
moral  condemnation  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  considered  that  ^^^^' 
there  should  never  be  action  without  such  consciousness.    A  wiU  may 
high  degree  of  consciousness  or  deliberateness  is  called  self-  y^ous"* 
possession :  a  low  degree  of  it,  with  much  vehemence  of  feel-  propor- 
ing,  is  called  'transport',  or  by  various  similar  mames. 

With  respect  to  the  provinces  of  reason  and  feeling  (or  Strength 
passion)  when  we  enter  on  action,  the  language  from  the?^pj*^g^ 
beginning  of  ethics  has  been,  under  all  sorts  of  metaphors,  high  de- 
the  same,  ascribing  the  moving  power  to  the  latter,  the  ^^ 
guiding  power  to  the  former.     Under  these  circumstances 
what  is  described  as  a  strong  will,  would  signify  a  mind  in 
which  both  of  them  existed  in  great  amotmt,  so  that  a  great 
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deal  of  deliberation  oould  coexist  with  vigorous  action.    In 
this  case  there  is  what  we  call  resolution  or  determination. 

With  regard  to  what  is  desirable  as  to  the  proportion  in 
the  mind  of  these  two  elements,  ethical  science  has  not  much 
to  say,  only  neither  must  be  deficient.  A  man  in  whom 
impulse  or  feeling  is  deficient,  is  called  '  hard',  even  if  he  be 
virtuous:  a  man  in  whom  principle  is  deficient  is  called 
'weak',  even  if  he,  in  a  way,  be  virtuous.  He  is  less  likely 
however  to  be  so  than  the  other.  The  virtue  of  the  former 
is  unsatisfactory,  but  real  That  of  the  latter  is  specious,  but 
untrustworthy.  The  words  in  almost  all  languages  point  us 
to  this :  KOKia,  vitium,  are  in  original  signification  this  same 
'  weakness';  aperri  and  virtue  mean  strength.  In  thus  arguing 
from  the  history  of  words  we  must  of  course  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  more  or  less  a  general  rule  in  language  for  ethical 
terms  to  degenerate  in  their  application,  arising  from  the 
tendency  of  men  on  the  whole,  to  speak  of  such  things  cau- 
tiously, considerately,  and  indulgently,  rather  than  strongly 
and  exaggeratedly:  still,  that  there  is  importance  in 
wrong-doing  being  expressed  by  a  term  which  once  meant 
weakness,  is  marked  by  virtue  being  in  a  similar  manner 
associated  with  strength. 

There  cannot  then  be  virtuousness  without  any  conscien- 
tiousness, but  there  may  be  without  a  very  great  deal :  that 
is,  the  same  result  in  action,  which  in  some  proceeds  from  con- 
scientiousness, may  proceed  in  others  from  the  happy  following 
up  and  cultivating  a  happy  temperament  as  to  feeling :  while 
the  state  of  mind,  though  very  different  in  the  two  cases^ 
cannot  be  described  in  the  one  as  worse  than  in  the  other. 

And  where  there  is  conscientiousness,  it  will  -generally 
happen  that  it  is  largely  mixed  with  feeling.  I  have  on 
purpose  described  it  rather  barely,  in  order  that  the  different 
elements  which  result  in  good  conduct  may  be  more  distinctly 
understood:  but  in  moral  life  these  different  elements  go 
together,  and  form  an  organization  or  a  new  whole. 

Bightness  or  goodness  of  action  is  not  a  thing  which  can 
be  decided  absolutely.  There  are  problems  of  moral  difficulty 
which  may  probably  be  pronounced  insoluble.  One  of  the 
real  and  wise  reasons  for  the  disposition  which  people  have 
often  had  to  refer  such  cases  away  from  themselves  to  othei's 
who  may  bo  supposed  competent  to  form  a  good  judgment,  is, 
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that  it  is  probable  that  no  judgment  come  to  will  ever 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  framer  of  it  (if  he  be  a  good 
one),  \^ho  has  looked  at  the  matter  on  all  sides,  and  is  aware 
of  the  objections  against,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for,  his  judg* 
ment.  The  agent  therefore  is  more  likely  to  act  with  full 
persuasion  in  his  own  mind,  when  there  is  added  to  his  own 
feelings  on  the  subject  confidence  in  another's  judgment,  and 
when  his  own^  resolution  is  not  weakened  by  the  continued 
recurrence  of  doubts  and  objectiona  In  any  such  difficult 
questions,  there  needs  the  strong  overruling  feeling  which  I 
suppose  a  judge  must  have,  that  a  judgment  must  be  come  to, 
that  reasons  must  be  found  to  distinguish  some  things,  some 
line  of  conduct,  from  other  alternatives,  as  the  best  and,  if 
not  satisfactory,  still  the  least  unsatisfactory.  Some  one  line 
of  conduct  must  be  chosen  to  pursue.  This,  chosen  as  it  best 
can  be,  is  for  the  agent  the  absolute  faciendum  or  right  thing 
to  be  done,  in  spite  of  all  the  accompanying  unsatisfactori- 
ness.  But  looking  at  it  in  the  general,  it  is  very  clear  that  it 
is  not  thus  absolutely  right  or  good.  It  is  its  being  under 
the  circumstances  the  best,  that  makes  it  the  absolutely  right 
for  the  doer  at  that  time. 

But,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  determine  goodness  of  action,  still 
goodness  of  character  can  much  less  be  absolutely  decided  on.  §[^^^ 
It  is  like  beauty  of  form  or  feature,  with  regard  to  which  of  deter- 
in  the  abstract  certain  absolute  principles  may  be  laid  down,  ^^fgg 
but  which  affords,  as  it  is  met  with,  endless  scope  for  variety  of  eharao* 
of  taste  and  of  principles  of  judgment.     The  notion   of    '' 
Tightness  suggests  to  us  one  thing  right  or  to  be  done,  as 
against  many  wrong,  or  not  to  be  done :  but  in  application 
to  disposition  and  character,  virtuousness  is  as  various  as 
viciousness.    And  in  comparing  different  virtues,  or  forms  of 
virtuousness,  together,  as  to  their  relative  importance,  it  is 
hard  to  find  any  certain  principle  on  which  to  go. 

Love,  if  by  the  term  we  mean  such  love,  e,g.  as  is  indi-  In  what 
cated  by  St  Paul  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corin-  ^^  t^at* 
thians,  may  be  said  to  be  the  temper  of  virtue,  and  to  produce  love  is  the 
virtuous  actions  without  any  intervention  of  conscientiousness,  ^J^f  ^ 
intellectual  principle,  or  re£»on.     But  the  form  in  which  this 
has  been  often  put  is  very  erroneous.    Love,  to  do  what  St 
Paul  thus  describes,  is  no  simple  feeling  or  primary  impulse : 
it  is  an  exceedingly  complicated   result,  development,  pro- 
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duction,  of  a  course  of  feeling  and  action;  which  result 
the  Apostle  here  calls  dydmj,  or  love,  but  which  might  not 
have  been  misdescribed  in  other  manners.  When  people 
say  that  the  Christian  religion  removes  morality  from  other 
bases,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  fix  it  on  that  of  love,  they  do 
not  always  sufficiently  reflect  what  they  mean.  If  they  mean 
here  by  '  love'  any  simple  feeling  or  impulse,  they  are  much 
in  error.  The  love  which  does  all  the  noble  works,  and 
possesses  all  the  noble  qualities,  which  St  Paul  and  St  John 
enumerate,  is  clearly  a  special  temper  growing  more  and  more 
out  of  the  Christian  mental  discipline  and  Christian  inward 
life :  what  Christianity  does,  is  not  to  give  any  new  basis  for 
morality,  but  to  supply  means  for  the  engendering  certain  new 
tempers  of  which,  this  a'ydirrj,  or  Christian  love,  is  the  princi- 
pal, which  are  likely  to  be  more  powerful  agents  for  virtuous 
action  than  any  tempers  which  can  exist  independent  of 
Christianity. 
In  Plato  With  Plato,  justice,  which,  he  says,  consults  the  interests 

takeHhe  ^^  otherS,  is  put  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  moral  position  in 
place  of  which  St  Paul  puts  love,  when  he  describes  this  latter  as 
lov™  **°  working  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.  But  a  very  important 
though  he  by-place  in  morals  is  filled  in  Plato,  as  all  are  aware,  by 
moral  im.  passionate  love,  or  €pa)9.  His  thoughts  in  this  respect  very 
portance    much  penetrated  the  ancient  world.     Christianity,  which  in 

^^'     some  things  showed  sympathy  with  him,  did  not  in  that. 
AsAris-  Aristotle's  main  or  direct  system  takes  less  account  of 

totte  does  attention  to  the  interests  of  othera  as  distinct  from  our  own 

to  ^cAta  •       ,  ,  , 

than  does  that  of  Plato.     He  however,  like  Plato,  has  what 

we  may  call  a  by-place,  but  an  important  place,  for  love,  not 

however  e/^o)?,  but  the  love  of  attachment  and  companionship, 

lovingness  or  energetic  friendship,  which  with  the  Greeks 

indeed  was  often  passionate  too :  for  the  Latin  '  amicitia ' 

and  our  'friendship'  represent  a  colder  feeling  than  the 

Greek  was.     Aristotle's  two  books  of  the  Ethics  about  <f)i\La, 

though  important  in  the  ancient  world,  still  were  not  so 

much  so  as  Plato's  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  €pto<;.     But  it 

being  a  wider  form  of  love  that  he  spoke  of,  there  is,  in  some 

points  of  view,  more  ethical  importance  in  what  he  says. 

And  the  The  Stoics  introduced  the  notion  of  what  we  should  now 

S^x^^V^    call  an  universal  brotherhood,  an  ol/eeiirrji;,  or  kindred  of  the 

wia,  whole  human  i*ace,  a  <f>i\av0p<oTrla,  or  general  love  of  man. 
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The  doctrine  in  this  respect  which  was  preached  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  was  common  with  Christians  to  the 
Stoics. 

The  Christian  writers  make  slight  use  of  the  term  phi-  'Aydwv 
lanthropy,  or  love  towards  man,  greater  use  of  the  notion  f^itas* 
ff>i\aB€\<f)ia,  or  brotherly  love,  to  represent  the  mutual  afFec-  iised  to 
tion  within  the  Christian  family.     But  the  word  they  chose  christian 
to  represent  the  Christian  temper  which  I  have  spoken  of  love. 
was  not  eptof;  or  tfyiXla,  which  indeed  were  preengaged,  the 
former  in  a  less  worthy,  the  latter  at  least  in  a  different 
application,  but  dr/airrj,     I  suppose  the  early  Latin  transla- 
tors were  influenced  by  a  kindred  feeling  in  avoiding  *  amor ' 
to  represent  it,  and  using  *  caritas.'     Our  translators,  unde- 
cided between  the  medisBvally-consecrated,  and  the  more 
significant  word,  have  confused  us  by  giving  to  represent 
dyaTrtf,  according  to  the  place  and  author,  both  'charity '  and 
*  love/ 

Charity  or  love  then,  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  a  The  Chris« 
Christian  temper,  exercised  in  the  main  towards  men,  but  in  J^g^^i- 
certain  respects  towards  God  also.     Being  this,  it  was  very  nalvirtues. 
reasonably  described  in  the  mediseval  ethics  as  a  theological 
virtue :  two  other  Christian  tempers  mentioned  along  with 
it  in  1  Cor.  xiii.,  *  faith,'  and  *  hope,'  being  considered  to  con- 
stitute two  more  such :  and  the  three  forming  what  we  may 
call  a  Christian  constellation  ;  holding  a  higher  place  than 
the  pre-Christian  constellation  of  virtues,  the  Platonic  qua-* 
temion  or  cardinal  virtues.     The  seven  together  formed, 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  frame  for  systematizing  virtuous 
feeling  and   conduct.     Love  is  the  principal  theological  or 
Christian  virtue,  and  therefore  the  principal  virtue  altogether. 

Virtue  may  be  said,  as  something  existing  in  the  mind,  Conscien- 
to  have  two  sources,  one  in  conscientiousness,  the  other  in  *ioj8/»e8s 

.  ,  .  and  love 

kindly  feeling,  the  streams  from  which  unite  to  form  virtue  the  two 
complete.  Moralists,  determined  to  shut  their  eyes  to  one  ^^^  ^^ 
of  these  sources  or  to  the  other,  have  in  general  gone  on  with 
a  weary  battle.  Those  of  them  who  are  determined  to  make 
out  that  the  motive  for  men's  association  is  fear  of  each 
other,  and  therefore  desire  of  each  other's  protection,  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  mutual  attraction  which  nature  furnishes  in 
all  the  various  forms  of  love,  which  would,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  see,  bring  them  together  even  if  they  had  nothing. 
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any  of  them,  to  be  afraid  of.  These  various  feelings  of  love 
are,  as  it  were,  the  nutriment  provided  by  nature  for  the 
developing  moral  nature,  while  moral  principle,  partly 
formed  out  of  these  feelings,  is  infixing  itself.  Suppose 
that  the  reason  why  men  should  come  together  in  society 
were  only  the  not  very  high  one  of  mutual  protection,  and 
that  we  were  to  attribute  no  value  to  the  elevation  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  which  results  from  their  society;  I 
think  we  may  doubt  whether  their  intellectual  perception  of 
this  reason  would  have  overcome  the  mutual  repulsion  which 
there  must  have  been,  if  they  saw  in  each  other  only  rivals 
and  probable  enemies.  Nature  has  brought  them  together 
and  enabled  them  to  protect  each  other  by  conquering  any 
tendency  there  might  have  been  to  this  repulsion  through 
an  opposite  principle,  the  attraction  of  love. 
One-sided  "^^^  different  parts  of  kindly  affection,  or  love,  fall  in  with 
moreUstB  the  different  parts  of  relative  duty,  and,  even  in  the  absence 
their  view  of  conscientiousness,  would  secure  the  performance  of  a  good 
to  one  or  j^al  of  this,  while,  in  the  presence  of  conscientiousness, 
they  reinforce  and  facilitate  it  Things  are  best,  as  I  have 
said,  when  the  two  fitly  concur.  Conscientiousness  by  itself 
is  dry  and  cold.  Feeling  by  itself  is  occasional  and  variable. 
The  element  of  self-transcendence  or  self-sacrifice  which  con- 
scientiousness brings  adds  on  its  side  new  worthiness  and 
beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spontaneousness,  the  absence 
of  effort,  the  genuine  willingness,  which  there  is  in  feeling, 
brings  a  worthiness  of  a  different  kind.  There  is  a  kind  of 
native  intolerance  in  us  due  to  contraction  of  sympathy  and 
limitation  of  intellectual  view,  from  which  it  results  that  few 
persons  see  moral  beauty  in  both  these  things,  conceiving  it 
must  exist  only  in  one,  or  only  in  the  other.  There  hence 
arises  (for  there  are  few  persons  more  intolerant  than  ethical 
systematists)  a  continual  contest  between  the  moralists  of 
duty  and  the  moralists  of  feeling,  the  oficiarians  and  cmo- 
tionaUsts;  while  anti-moralists  adopt,  in  conjunction,  the 
views  of  each  on  the  subject  of  the  other,  finding  in  the 
morality  of  duty  a  want  of  spontaneousness,  in  the  morality 
of  feeling  a  want  of  reason.  "  So  far  as  we  do  right  because 
it  is  our  duty,  we  do  it  as  something  forced  upon  us,  as 
something  which,  except  for  its  being  our  duty,  we  had 
rather  not  do,  the  action  is  therefore  not  genuinely  oni*s : 
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moral  obligation  is  thus  constraint.  So  far  as  we  do  right 
because  we  like  it,  there  is  no  merit  in  it :  it  is  like  the 
instincts  of  the  animals,  and  does  not  belong  to  our  rational 
nature :  we  do  it  not  deliberately  and  of  purpose,  but  one 
happens  to  be  led  by  his  tastes  to  it,  another  not  to  be, 
whereas  the  action  which  we  do  deliberately  and  of  purpose 
is  that  which  is  really  ours." 

Surely  it  would  be  better  to  accept  the  nature  and  life  of 
man  as  complicated  than  to  be  determined  to  simplify  it  in 
these  various  intolerant  manners.  It  is  not  necessary,  except 
to  the  logic  of  a  systematic  moralist  and  the  limited  com- 
prehension of  his  sectarian  admirers,  that  because  we  do 
right  as  our  duty,  and  as  under  obligation,  therefore  right  is 
what  we  certainly  should  not  do  otherwise,  and  what  must 
be  disagreeable  and  forced  upon  us.  Nor  again  does  it  fol- 
low, because  we  find  ourselves  drawn  by  some  of  the  kindly 
affections  as  unconsciously,  as  almost  irresistibly,  as  some 
animals,  e,g.  by  their  maternal  instincts,  that  therefore  these 
same  affections  and  actions  according  to  them,  may  not  as 
well  be  commended  to  us  by  our  reason  for  the  purpose 
which  they  answer  and  the  good  which  they  do. 

Love  seems  to  consist  in  the  main  of  (1)  pleasure  in  the  Three  cba- 
society  of  its  object,  (2)  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  its  ob-  f^^^^    ** 
ject,  and  (3)  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  of  its 
object:  and  of  course  the  converse  of  these  under  opposite 
circumstances. 

There  seem  also  in  the  main  to  be  three  kinds  or  types  of  Three 
love:  ^CKla,  or  love  of  association  and  companionship,  aropyrif  }^°^f  ^^ 
or  family  affection,  and  Ipo)?,  or  sexual  love. 

To  begin  with  the  last  of  these,  as  the  most  definite  and  ipm,  in 
distinct:  it  is  a  natural  passion,  making  itself  strongly  felt"**™*^* 
in  the  organization.  It  belongs  to  all  animals,  in  most  cases 
with  them  obeyiDg  very  definite  instinctive  laws  according 
to  the  speciesy  and  producing  often  in  them  a  violence  of 
temper  and  action  quite  exceptional  as  compared  with  their 
generic  habit  It  is  in  some  cases  with  them,  as  €,g,  in  most 
birds,  associated  with  a  certain  degree  of  family  affection 
and  pleasure  of  association  and  companionship,  but  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  even  of  the  higher  organizations, 
in  no  respect  so,  but  perfectly  independent  of  both  of  these. 
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(pia%  in 
man. 


Not  pro- 
perly an 
appetite. 


Its  con- 
nexion 
with  the 
imagina- 
tion. 


Nor  does  it  appear  in  any.  of  tliem  to  be  associated  with  any- 
tliing  like  what  we  may  call  imagination,  or  particular  obser- 
vation and  distinction  of  tlie  object  of  it. 

In  man  the  natural  character  of  this  passion  is  to  shew 
itself  in  conjunction  with  all  that  is  thus  wanting  to  it  in 
animals.  As  in  other  cases,  in  the  comparison  of  man  and 
animals,  so  in  this,  there  is  with  man  little  of  that  very  de- 
finite instinctive  limitation  which  there  is  with  them:  but, 
to  counterbalance  this,  the  passion  tends  to  unite  itself 
strongly  in  man,  not  only  with  the  arop^rf  which  we  shall 
soon  speak  of,  but  with  the  rational  and  distinctive  ele- 
ments of  his  nature.  It  gives  occasion  to  a*^stirring  of  his 
imagination  greater  than  any  other  cause  of  exaltation  and  ex- 
citement can  produce,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  it  animates 
the  feeling  of  enjoyment  in  sight,  talk,  and  association,  and 
increases  the  feeling  of  sympathy,  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  exist  under  any  other  circumstances.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  and  in  the  better  sort  of  natures,  it  is  probable  that 
the  passion  itself  hardly  makes  itself  consciously  felt  other- 
wise than  by  its  intensifying  effects  upon  the  whole  nature; 
and  its  distinctness  is  lost  in  the  variety  and  vigour  of  the 
imaginative  action  which  it  helps  to  excite. 

There  seems  to  me  but  little  Hignificance  in  classing  it 
among  appetites  and  putting  it  with  hunger  and  thirst  If 
we  consider  them  as  the  types  of  appetite,  appetite  is  an 
indication  of  a  want  of  nature  which  must  be  supplied  for 
the  health  and  existence  of  the  individual.  This  is  only  the 
case,  or  anything  like  it,  with  regard  to  the  passion  in  ques- 
tion, in  cases  where  the  mental  organization  is  in  some  way 
very  defective,  and  the  corporeal,  through  want  of  self-con- 
trol, in  a  state  unworthy  of  man.  Where  the  tendency  to 
society  and  sympathy  and  the  imagination  are  active  and  as 
they  should,  be,  they  will  absorb  the  passion  into  themselves 
without  allowing  it  to  degenerate  into  appetite. 

It  is  evident  that  the  association  of  this  passion  with 
imagination  introduces  dangers  nearly  as  great,  if  of  a  some^ 
what  more  honourable  kind,  than  what  would  arise  from  its 
being,  as  in  animals,  bare  appetite.  But  the  moral  teacher 
in  this  respect  must  look  at  human  nature  as  it  is.  Three 
parts  out  of  four  of  elegant  literature  and  of  art  are  con- 
cerned, one  way  or  another,  with  imagination  as  connected 
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difrectly  or  indirectly  with  this  passion.  It  is  at  the  age^ 
when  character  is  heing  fixed,  when  purposes  are  being 
formed,  and  when  the  intellectual  powers  are,  taking  one 
thing  with  another,  at  their  strongest,  that  the  inflaming  of 
the  imagination  from  this  cause  usually  takes  place.  And  the 
steps,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  which  it  leads,  are  generally 
such  as  are  felt  through  life. 

We  may  accept  it  then  as  natural  that  some  such  stirring  Moral 
of  the  imagination  should  in  some  way  or  other  take  place,  arkmg* 
and  count  it  as  a  blessing  in  comparison  with  the  infinite  from  or 
degradation  which  results  to  the  character  in  cases  where  ^tMt.^ 
the  passion   makes  itself  felt,  and  where  there  is  neither 
moral  self-control  on  the  one  side,  nor  the  elevating,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  diverting  and  absorbing  accompaniments  I 
have  spoken  of  on  the  other.    If  once  the  coarseness  or  care- 
lessness of  companionship  causes  the  passion  to  be  looked 
on  as  an  appetite  which,  if  it  is  felt,  may  be  satisfied,  many 
of  the  best  chances  for  future   imaginative  elevation  and 
nobleness  in  the  character  are  gone.     A  coarseness  is  intro- 
duced  where   delicacy  and   refinement   are   necessary,  not 
simply  for  the  goodness  of  the  moral  character,  but  for  the 
clearness,  and  vividness  and   elevation  of  the  imagination: 
the  most  promising  shoot  for  future  nobleness  is  cut  off, 

I  shall  not  dwell  here  on  the  manner  in  which  this  coarse- 
ness of  what  should  be  the  best  part  of  the  mind,  is  likely 
to  be  multiplied  tenfold  by  the  associations  which  it  leads 
to,  when  what  man's  imagination  has  in  its  noblest  flights 
taken  pride  in  exalting,  is  viewed  in  desecration  and  degra- 
dation,— desecration  and  degradation  which  the  author  of 
them  must  abundantly  participate  in,  through  his  own  sym- 
pathy and  consciousness,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  left  in 
his  nature  to  degrade. 

Even  where  the  imagination  and  higher  parts  of  the  cha-  Not  in 
racter  are  in  exercise  there  is  of  course  no  occasion  possible  g^ronffer 
in  life  in  which  more  of  reason  is  required  for  the  purposes  than  there 
of  consideration  and  foresight,  than  this,  in  which  so  many  J^^^cas^*'^ 
things  occur  to  render  the  exercise  of  reason  difficult.     On 
the  other  hand,  supposing  the  feeling  to  be  associated  with 
the  imagiuation  and  under  due  self-control,  as  it  should  be 
in  man,  we  shall  not  probably  consider  that  it  is  stronger 
than  there,  is  occasion  for  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  lifo 
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which  follows  it.  If  it  is  strong,  there  is  a  demand  for 
strength  of  feeling  to  correspond  to  the  closeness  and  intimacy 
of  that  particular  relative  duty  which  it  concerns,  the  mutual 
duty  between  husband  and  wife.  In  man's  various  moral 
nature  the  early  provision  of  it  is  intended  not  to  be  ex- 
hausted and  done  with,  but  to  fill  the  moral  being  in  such 
a  way  as  to  influence  the  whole  of  after  life :  the  merely  emo- 
tioDAi  feeling  of  passion  and  devotion  which  might  of  itself 
evaporate,  is  preserved  and  rendered  continuously  active  by 
its  being  incorporated  in  the  conscientious  feeling  of  duty. 
^TOfTfri  in  Family  aflfection,  or  a-ropyij,  is  a  feeling  extending  along  a 
*"*™*^*  scale  from  maternal  aflfection,  which  is  an  instinct  of  the 
man.  Strongest  kind,  till  in  the  affection  of  brothers  and  other 
kindred  it  widens  out  into  more  general  forms  of  love. 
Here,  we  Aeem  to  see  an  instance  how,  as  instinctive  feeling 
and  duty  generally  coincide,  so  they  do  not  necessarily  :  and 
the  greater  complication  and  worthiness  of  the  life  of  man, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  animals,  wants  considerations 
of  conscience  to  be  superadded  to  those  of  feeling.  Nature, 
in  regard  of  animals,  makes  great  provision  for  the  weak- 
ness of  youth :  little,  if  any  for  the  weakness  of  age.  The 
former  it  cares  for :  the  latter,  its  work  being  done,  it  docs 
not.  Correspondingly,  when  nature  transfers  its  animal 
dealings  to  man,  there  is  a  vast  provision  of  iDstinctive 
affection  to  support  the  relative  duty  of  parents  to  children, 
and  by  no  means  so  much  to  support  that  of  children,  grown 
up,  to  parents,  weak  and  old.  But  old  age,  though  not  dear 
to  instinctive  or  lower  nature,  is  eminently  dear  to  social 
or  higher  nature.  Morality  has  two  characters,  one  falling 
in  with  instinctive  affections,  the  other  supplementing  them. 
It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  latter  that  regard  for  parents 
and  regard  for  old  age  has  ever  been  a  special  point  of 
positive  morality.  It  is  as  important  a  matter  for  life  and 
for  society,  and  as  important  a  relative  duty,  that  parents 
should  take  care  of  their  children,  as  that  children  should 
honour  their  fathers  and  mothers,  but  we  do  not  so  com- 
monly find  it  included  in  schemes  of  relative  duty  such 
as  the  Decalogue  or  the  '  Duty  towards  our  neighbour.' 
Four  kinds  Besides  these  markedly  instinctive  associations,  there  are 
of  assooia.  ^y^Q  less  strong  ones  concerned  with  general  friendliness  and 
animals,     companionship. 
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Of  such  association  among  animals  there  are  various 
kinds,  principally  perhaps  four : 

1.  Association  of  community  or  with  the  appearance  Political 
of  political  organization,  such  as  that  of  hees.    This  rather  ^^^^g^^ 
takes  place,  it  would  appear,  low  down  in  the  animal  scale, 
arguing  less  complete  individual  distinction  and  independ- 
ence.    It  is  one  form  which  is  taken  by  the  as  yet  insuf- 
ficient detachment  of  individual  existence  from  common ; 

and  it  furnishes  a  figure  of  what,  in  the  highest  moral 
existences,  reason  tends  to  produce ;  namely,  a  conscious 
reahsorption,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  individual  interests 
in  the  common. 

2.  Oregariousness,  which  is  not  real  sociality,  qr  rather  Oregari- 
which  furnishes  us  an  image  of  what  sociality  would  be,  were 

all  individuals  (speaking  generally)  similar.  Sociality  is 
founded  on  difference  as  much  as  on  resemblance.  Society 
in  general  as  much  depends  on  difference  in  the  individuals 
who  form  it  as  social  economy  on  difference  of  employments. 

3.  Congeneric  attachment  or  recognition,  which  seems  FeeliBg  of 
to  exist  at  least  in  all  the  higher  kinds  of  animals,  giving 

them  a  different  feeling  towards  individuals  of  their  own 
kind  from  that  which  they  have  towards  creatiures  of  any 
other  kind. 

4.  Familiarity,  habitual  proximity,  or  eansuetudo,  which  Consae- 
seems  to  bind  together  almost  into  a  real  friendship,  and  ^  ^* 
without  any  regard  to  kind,  creatures  the  most  dissimilar. 

There  is  another  kind  of  animal  association,  more  like  [Coopera- 
human  association  in  some  respects,  and  much  more  likchnntins 
human    association    as    viewed   by  some  moralists,   which  V^^^y] 
nevertheless  I   have  not  thought  fit  to  reckon  with  the 
others:  I  mean  that  joining  together  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  their  prey  which  seems  the  nature  of  some  animals 
(woh  es  for  instance),  and  would  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
reason.     But  I  do  not  think  it  would  help  us  in  what  is 
my  business  now,  the  comparison  of  human  affections  with 
those  belonging  to  animals. 

All  the  different  characters  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  animal  association  belong  to  the  association 
of  man  with  man,  together  with  several  more. 

All  human  kindly  affection  is   discriminative^  that    is,  A^'^^^^ 
it   attaches  itself  to  some  individuals  in  distinction  from  cxlmblncd 
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with  dis-  •  otheri     The  discrimination  depends  partly  on  reasons  per- 

tion^*'     sonal  to  him   who  feels   the   affection,  partly  on   reasons 

general,  or  good  for  all.    These  two  kinds  of  reason  are 

often  closely  involved  together,  leading  to  intellectual  error, 

which  may  be  of  importance,  or  which  may  not  be  so. 

Love  may '       The  love  produced  by  gratitude,  and  the  love  produced 

from  a       ^^  moral  admiration  (a  particular,  and  a  general  reason),  are 

general      probably   not  of  themselves   very  different  in  kind:   that 

tiouiar''    is,  the  difference  which  there  is  in  one  instance  and  another 

cause.        of  love  of  the  above  kinds,  depends,  in   each   case,  upon 

the  particularity  of  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  it. 

It  is  action  that  is  to  the  benefit  of  men  that  moves  our 

moral  approbation :   and  this   benefit   being  by  sympathy 

made  ours,  the  moral  approbation  thus  felt  is  very  similar 

in  character  to  the  feeling  of  gratitude.     On  the  other  hand, 

we   cannot  help   (more   or  less)   generalizing  kindness    to 

ourselves   into  goodness  and  worthiness  in  our  benefactor: 

it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  we  should.     Though   in 

this  we  may  be  often,  intellectually,  wrong,  it  is  what  we 

could  not  wish,  within  limits,  otherwise. 

Love  or  affection,  in  the  main,  bestows  itself, —  and  speak- 
ing broadly  bestows  itself  right, — in  the  manner  which 
I  mentioned  when  speaking  of  its  accompanying  rela- 
tive duties.  But  in  individual  instances  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  to  bestow  itself  right,  and  the  providing,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  it  shall  do  so,  is  a  great  part  of  moral  training, 
n  is  an  The  confusion   between   love   for   individual,   and    love 

advantage  fo^  general,  reasons  is  in  reality  a  very  great  advantage 
that  the  ii^  morals,  though  at  the  first  sight  it  perhaps  does  not 
two  are  seem  so.  On  bare  principles  of  reason  we  shall  perhaps 
blended  be  told,  that  we  ought  to  love,  not  our  actual  brother, 
or  con-      ^jjQ  jjja^y  }yQ  UQ  better  than  other  people,  not  our  benefactor, 

who  may  be  good  to  nobody  but  us,  but  the  man  whom  for 
his  goodness  everybody  should  love,  who  is  in  his  way  vir- 
tuous and  kind  to  all.  But  it  is  the  producing  this  same 
affection  in  different  ways  which  (always  of  course  within 
limits)  makes  the  strength  and  value  of  it.  It  is  produced 
by  felt  benefit  to  ourselves,  it  is  produced  by  familiarity 
and  companionship,  it  is  produced  by  knowledge  of  good 
deeds :  this  latter  marks  specially  what  should  be  loved 
on  grounds  of  reason,  but  the   bestowing   the   affection    in 
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the  other  ways  is  no  injury  to  this,  for  by  it  a  character  of 
warmth  is  given  to  the  whole  affection,  and  love  as  caused 
by  moral  approbation  is  all  the  better  for  it. 

We  ought  to  love  what  is  worthy  of  love  and  what 
is  not  worthy  of  love  both,  in  diflferent  ways  and  for  different 
reasons.  What  is  not  worthy  of  love  in  general  is  often 
worthy  of  it  frpm  u«,  as  I  have  said.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  a  moral  provision  of  nature  on  the  side  of  good,  that 
the  sensation  of  being  loved  and  thought  well  of  by  any 
is  elevating  and  beneficial  It  is  a  provision  by  which 
good  is  gaiued  from  circumstances  which  no  doubt  give 
rise  to  much  harm. 

For  the  misbestowal  of  love  and,  as  a  consequence  of  General 
it,  the  attributing  moral  approbation  (or  what  is  equiva-  i^j!^^"^ 
lent  to  this)  where  it  is  not  deserved,  does  of  course  do  much  strong 
harm.  It  is  hard  to  give  any  moral  precepts  as  to  which  ^^ip  ^^ 
people  will  not,  in  their  eagerness  to  make  morality  simple,  virtne. 
exaggerate  their  applicability  and  so  destroy  their  value. 
This  is  preeminently  the  case  in  regard  to  all  precepts 
tending  to  diminish  the  discriminativenesa  of  the  kindly 
affections.  The  great  moral  provision  made  by  nature  for 
the  securing  virtue  in  the  world,  is  the  approbation  and, 
more  than  approbation,  love,  felt  for  the  virtuous.  Every 
good  and  virtuous  man  is,  iu  his  measure,  a  benefactor  of 
all :  and  nature  has  to  a  certain  extent  provided  that 
all  shall  love  him  as  such.  This  is  the  real  moral  notion  of 
'  merit.*  One  reward  which  virtuousness  looks  to,  and  may 
look  to  without  losing  its  disinterestedness,  is  the  kindly 
feeling  of  men :  and  virtue,  whenr'cons^red  as  the  object 
of  this,  is  called,  in  the  moral  application  of  the  term, 
'merit.'  The  position  of  the  virtuous,  in  tliis  respect,  is 
like  that  of  the  man  who  does  a  kindness  to  another:  if 
it  is  done  on  account  of  an  act  of  gratitude  expected,  of  a 
kindness  in  return,  it  is  no  proper  kindness,  it  is  interested. 
But  if  it  is  done  on  account  of  the  good  it  will  do  and 
the  pleasure  it  will  give,  with  full  anticipation,  as  well,  of 
the  feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  this 
does  not  make  the  action  interested :  under  many  circum- 
stances it  makes  it  the  better,  the  kinder.  And  so  in 
respect  of  virtue  and  the  love  or  approbation  of  men.  As 
well  say  that  no  man  cares  really  for  another's  good  because 
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all  men  value  gratitude,  as  say  (as  moralists  have  occasion- 
ally done)  that  virtue  or  kind  action  is  nothing  real,   is 
not  done  for  its  own  sake  or  loved  for  its  own  sake,  because 
men  value  the  love  and  approval  with  which  it  is  welcomed. 
How  far  The  bestowal  of  love  or  affection  is  not  a  thing  to  be 

should  be  ^i^tirely  subordinated  to  reason,  or  it  ceases  to  be  what  it  is. 
under  oon- It  must  have  much  in  it  that  is  accidental.  But  it  must 
reason.  ^^  some  degree  go  by  reason :  feeling  is  to  some  degree 
matter  for  self-possession  and  direction.  Kindly  affection 
is  founded  on,  opinion  about  the  persons  whom  it  concerns. 
That  this  opinion  should  be  entirely  wise  and  correct, 
does  not  matter :  but  it  should  not  be  too  much  otherwise. 
The  relations  of  life  perplex  the  intelligence  in  judging  of 
people,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  a  certain  extent  to  do 
so.  But  beyond  this,  the  being  led  away  by  accidental 
associations  and  by  insignificant  particulars  in  our  opinions 
about  people  and  afiections  towards  them,  is  the  source  of 
a  vast  deal  of  mischief  and  a  vast  deal  of  vice. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GENESIS    OF    virtue:    ITS    INTELLECTUAL    ELEMENTS, 

PRINCIPLE. 

A.T  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter  I  defined  virtue  Feelings 
as    benevolence   stimulated  and   regulated  by  thej^uw- 
sense  of  duty  and  love  of  excellence.     We  have  seen  ^^^i^ 
what  is  meant  by  the  loose  expression  benevolence,  ^?"-„ 
and  have  now  to  consider  how  this  is  affected  by  the  principle 
other  things  spoken  of.  cai^b^*^^^ 

Considering  then  benevolence  as  above  described  ^^^" 
in  its  relation  to  virtue,  there  has  to  be  said  the  fol- 
lowing :  first,  that  it  wants  something  before  it  can 
be  called  virtuous  itself:  and  next,  that  even  if  it 
were  entirely  virtuous  in  itself,  it  needs  to  be  rein- 
forced by  something  besides  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  simply  impulsive  action,  or 
action  on  feeling  only,  would  not  lead  to  virtue,  or 
the  public-spirited  action  which  I  designated  by  that 
name.  The  benevolent  impulses  themselves  would 
want  direction  and  management  firom  what  I  will 
call  principle,  not  to  mention  that  we  should  be 
moved  by  a  great  variety  of  impulses  besides  those 
of  benevolence.  Man  is  thus  a  being  whose  virtue 
has  two  distinct  features  belonging  to  it,  good  im- 
pulse and  self-control :  I  mean  by  the  vague  word 
principle  whatever  it  is  that  brings  about  the  latter. 

It  is  to  emotioi^,  from  its  nature,  that  the  starting 
of  action  mainly  belongs,  while  the  controlling  of 
emotion  belongs  to  intelligence. 
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Principle         Principle  in  one  sense  ia  always  good,  in  another 
ajwa^a  ^  sonso  it  may  be  good,  neutral,  or  bad :  or,  in  other 
good.        words,  it  is  always  good  in  so  far  as  it  is  principle^ 
though  in  the  particular  case  it  may  be  wrong,  and 
the  self-control  which  it  generates  may  be  perverted 
and  misapplied.     We  shall  probably  see  this  more 
plainly  when  we  come  in  a  moment  to  speak  of  dis- 
tinctively moral    principle,   commonly    called    con- 
science. 
Hnman  In  all  hitman  conceptions  of  virtue  principle  and 

componnd  impulso  concur,  and  must  do  so.  The  being  of  purely 
pieTnT  g^^  impulse,  without  need,  and  without  possibility, 
impuiBe.  of  good  principle,  is,  in  the  Aristotelic  phrase,  rj 
Or/piov  *ij  ^eo5,  which  means,  that  this  is  a  state  of 
moral  consciousness,  if  we  are  to  call  it  so,  which  we 
cannot  at  all  picture  to  ourselves.  Again,  if  we 
imagine  a  being  of  purely  good  principle,  or  rather,  a 
being  whose  virtue  was  of  principle  alone,  we  should 
either  have  to  suppose  him  without  impulse  or  feel- 
ing or  with  none  but  bad :  neither  of  which  supposi- 
tions would  represent  what  we  call  virtue. 

Virtue  being  thus  compounded  of  principle  and 
impulse,  is  voluntary  partly  with  the  voluntariness 
of  premeditation  and  deliberation,  and  partly  with 
the  voluntariness  of  spontaneousness :  it  is  self-com- 
mand and  self-mastery,  and  yet  not  something  which, 
with  whatever  view,  we  merely  force  upon  ourselves  : 
it  is  good  impulse,  and  yet  not  merely  the  unreflec- 
tive  result  of  our  emotional  organization, 
incrpase  When  wc  picturc  to  ourselves  increasing  virtue, 

is  nouhe  ^^  consider  the  struggle  involved  in  the  self-control 
same  as  or  principle  as  continually  diminishing:  but  we  cau- 
tion of  not  really  picture  to  ourselves  our  ideal  of  perfection 
^rhawt.  in  this  respect,  for  if  the  self-control  (which  loses 
meaning  without  the  supposition  of  something  to  be 
controlled)  entirely  vanished,  then  we  should  have 
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come  round  to  the  supposition  of  a  being  inferior  to 
man  in  one  respect,  that  his  action,  however  good  in 
result,  was  simply  spontaneous  and  without  the 
higher  form  of  will,  the  premeditative  and  deliberate. 
There  is  no  meaning  in  choice  of  virtue  without 
some  degree  of  supposition  of  possible  choice  of  vice. 

The  process  of  increasing  virtue,  in  which  the 
struggle  which  results  in  self-control  is  continually 
diminishing,  is  called  by  philosophers  the  formation 
of  moral  habits:  and  it  is  highly  important  that 
those  who  speak  of  these  should  remember  that  the 
process  is  not  in  any  respect  the  extinction  of  reflec- 
tion and  principle,  which  would  be  the  falsifying  the 
moral  nature  of  man  and  making  him,  morally,  an 
inferior  kind  of  creature,  however  he  might,  indivi- 
dually, become  a  better  creature  of  his  kind.  Moral 
philosophers,  in  their  desire  of  explanation  and  sim- 
plification, are  probably  more  in  danger  in  this  re- 
spect than  ordinary  men.  The  ordinary  view,  from 
its  point  of  inferior  exactness,  seems  to  allow  dis- 
tinctly enough,  the  difference  between  mechanical 
and  moral  habit :  there  is  danger  lest  philosophers, 
in  their  desire  of  greater  simplicity  and  exactness, 
should  confound  them. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this :  benevolence,  in  what-  Benevo- 
ever  degree  it  exists,  wants  principle  before  it  can  n^a^g 
be  conceived  to  constitute  virtue :  that  is  to  say,  it  §^*^^£^®' 
must  be  regulated  in  various  respects :  some  benevo-  regulate 
lence  would  be  wrong,  not  as  benevolence,  but  as 
coming  into  the  place  of  what  would  be  right ;  and 
there  must  exist  in  the  mind  not  only  the  feeling 
that  this  regulation  of  it  is  desirable  and  necessary, 
but  also  the  power,  the  self-mastery,  required  to  bring 
it  about. 

On  the  various  respects  in  which  benevolence,  if 
we  wish  it  to  result  in  virtue,  must  be  regulated  by 
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principle,  I  will  not  linger.  In  the  benevolence 
which  is  virtue  there  is  more  or  less  a  definite  aim 
or  purpose  (that  is,  an  ideal,  as  I  called  it,  of  the 
second  kind),  a  conception  formed  of  the  happiness 
which  we  wish  to  promote,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  promoted. 

There  is  in  such  benevolence  also  a  feeling  of 
very  great  importance  which  I  have  yet  to  speat  of, 
that  of  fairness  and  justica     And  more  generally, 
the  notion  of  duty  which  I  have  discussed  at  length, 
comes  in :  comes  in,  as  respects  what  is  now  before 
us,  to  determine  the  objects  of  the  benevolence,  and 
to  ensure  account  being  taken  in  it  of  those  relations 
among  men  which  I  have  spoken  of. 
second,  to       But,  in  the  second  place,  besides  that  benevolence, 
J^®"^   to  whatever  amount  it  existed,  would  not,  without 
principle,  constitute  virtue,  it  would  not,  without 
principle,  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  or 
account  for, — ^not  to  say  the  virtue  which  the  world 
wants,  which  is  not  the  matter  of  our  present  con- 
sideration,— ^but  the  virtue  which  the  world  has. 
as  ftgainst        ^^  Speaking  of  benevolence  or  good-will,  I  have 
gaiS.'^      spoken  also  of  the  feeling  which  is  directly  opposite 
to  it,  lU-wlQ  :  but  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  feeling 
(so  to  call  it)  which,  though  not  thus  directly  op- 
posite to  it,  is  a  far  greater  counter-worker  of  it,  viz. 
self-regard  or  self-engrossment. 

This  latter  is  of  two  kinds,  according  as  there  is 

or  is  not  applied  to  it  such  principle  (as  I  just  now 

explained  the  word)  as  is  consistent  with  it  and  does 

not  destroy  its  character. 

Beif.re.  Self-regard,  without  such  principle,  is    self-in- 

iteeif™*^  dulgence;   with  it,  it  is  that  which  is  known  by 

^^^  1*^1  various  names,  in  later  moral  philosophy  as  self-love 

principle,  or  rational  self-love,  in  common  language  either  (with 

^it       blame  implied)  as  selfishness  or  self-interestedness. 
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or  (in  absence  of  blame)  as  prudence.     The  term  becomes 
'prudence'  is  itself  a  term  of  praise  or  the  supposed  J^^jnidM 
name  of  a  virtue :  it  may  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  J^^'J^®"' 
others  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  ourselves :  it  represents  genoe. 
in  fact  all  the  lower  portion  of  that  which  I  have 
called  principle :  I  mean  by  'lower/  aU  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  intellectual  only,  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  moral.     When  prudence  is  exercised  for  our- 
selves only,  it  is  a  virtue  in  so  far  as  it  is  prudence 
(as  I  said  about  principle  in  general) :  in  so  far  as  it 
is  for  our  own  benefit  alone,  it  is  of  no  moral  account. 

The  work  of  moral  principle  is  threefold :  first,  to 
make  benevolence,  as  above  described,  prevail  over 
self-regard  and  self-engrossment ;  second,  to  fegulate 
and  govern  the  benevolence,  in  the  way  which  I  a 
short  time  since  mentioned:  and  third,  to  elevate, 
stimulate,  govern,  and  discipline,  the  individual  dis- 
positions in  accordance  with  the  above. 

And  of  moral  principle  (aU  these  divisions  are  to  Two  fomi 
be  taken  very  generally,  for  exact  classificationsi  in  a  pj^d^. 
subject  such  as  we  are  now  dealing  with,  are  a  mere 
appearance)  there  are  two  forms :  one  more  definite 
and  precise,  which  we  will  call  the  sense  of  duty: 
the  other  more  aspiring,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
vague,  which  we  will  call  the  love  of  excellence. 

The  sense  of  duty  goes  by  the  name,  with  a  large  Sense  of 
number  of  moral  philosophers,  of  conscience.     Thew^^oe 
word  'conscience,'  at  first  signifying  what  in  legal  ('^' 
phrase  is  called  'guilty  knowledge,'  then  the  notion, 
not  far  removed  from  this,  of  self-condemnation  for 
some  particular  ofience,  came  at  last  to  signify  what 
we  may  generally  express    as   'the    mind    acting 
morally':  judgment  of  actions  or  possible  actions  as 
portions  of,  or  contraventions  of,  duty,  t.  e.  as  in  ac- 
cordance with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  ideal  moral 
law. 
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Tbfire  is  In  the  0006  of  coDsciezice  on  the  one  side  and  the 

difficulty    moral  law  on  the  other,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said 

tothwM  '^hich  I  have  said  in  each  case  where  we  speak  of 

m  regard  perception  on  our  part  of  anything,  viz.  that  we  may 

tion.         consider  the  reality  and  truth  either  to  be  on  the 

subjective  side,  and  to  consist  in  lightness  of  thought 

or  judgment,  or  to  be  on  the  objective  side,  and  to 

consist  in  the  fact,  that  that  which  is  supposed  to  be 

perceived  presents  itself  to  us  as  it  is :  which  of  these 

two  we  do  is  of  no  further  importance  than  in  respect 

of  their  comparative  facility  of  consideration;   the 

only  thing  of  importance  being  that  we  must  know 

which  we  are  doing,  and  avoid  a  confusion  between 

the  two. 

Some,  as         Of  these  two  views  that  which  may  be  called  the 

take^e    subjoctive  has  been  taken  by  those  moral  philosophers 

tive?^ew    ^^^  spoak   much  of  conscience   and   little  of  the 

and  speak  moral   law,  or  who  consider  conscience  itself  to  be 

■oienoe;     that  law '.   virtuc,  as   Butler  would  describe  it,   is 

the  objec.  the   acting  according  to   conscience  (or  the  moral 

Sakof    mind)  judgbg  rightly. 

the  moral         Of  what  importance,  however,  are  these  two  lat- 
^^'         ter  words  ?    and  why  is  it  not  sufficient  to  say,  that 

virtue  is  acting  according  to  conscience  ? 
How  far  is        We  may  say  so  altogether  or  absolutely,  upon 

ittniethat  •••  j        •.!        .  •.. 

action  ao-  ouc  suppositiou :   and  without  any  supposition,  we 

oonscienM  "^^7  ^7  ®^  approximately,  and  with  a  degree   of 
is  light     truth. 

The  supposition  is,  that  we  consider  the  operation 
of  anything  and  its  ideal  or  proper  operation  the  same 
thing.  On  this  view,  '  according  to  conscience'  would 
mean  'according  to  conscience  judging  rightly,'  for  it 
is  the  function  of  conscience  to  judge,  and  in  mention- 
ing it,  we  suppose  it  to  discharge  its  function  pro- 
perly. It  is  on  this  view  that  philosophers  speak  of 
reason  as  an  authority  in  morality,  or  in  fact,  that 
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we  use  the  words  *  acting  according  to  reason/  *  rea- 
sonable/ at  all:  for  reason  may,  actually,  be  wrong  as 
well  as  right,  judge  mistakenly  as  well  as  correctly ; 
and  when  there  is  any  danger  of  mistake  from 
taking  the  ideal  view,  a  philosopher  like  Aristotle  is 
careful  to  take  the  actual  one,  and  to  say  opOos  Xoyo?, 
right  reason.  It  is  in  the  same  way  that  we  speak 
of  conscience  judging  rightly. 

But  without  any  such  supposition,  and  simply 
considering  how  conscience  actually  does  judge,  there 
is  an  approximate  truth  in  our  saying  that  virtue  is 
acting  according  to  conscience,  in  this  double  way : 
that  conscientiousness  is  one  step  of  virtue,  and  the 
person  who  makes  the  one  step  is  likely  to  make  the 
other,  and  to  be  rightly  conscientious,  careful,  in 
theological  language,  to  have  his  conscience  well  in- 
formed :  and  next,  that  without  the  supposition  of 
such  special  care,  conscience,  when  put  in  exercise,  is 
more  likely  to  judge  right  than  wrong :  its  wrong 
judgment  will  be  the  exceptional. 

Butler  may  be  said,  not  to  make  two  virtues,  but  Butler 
to  give  two  different  forms  of  virtue,  which  ought  to  virtue  at 
fit  together,  and  to  be  shown  to  coincide,  but  whose  as  co^^ 
fitting  he  'does  not  suflBciently  describe.     His  two  Bcientious- 

uess  fit 

forms  of  virtue  are  'conscientiousness/  and  *the  act- another  ae 
ing  according  to  the  public,  rather  than  to  the  private  ieTce[ 
affections,'  or,  as  he  has  also  called  it  and  I  call  it  ^^ow^iDg 
here,  '  benevolence.'    He  has  given  what  we  may  call  *V®  "^*' 
two  moral  philosophies  without  any  account  of  their  these  to 

1    j»  J  r       x'L  T  •    ^     xT.    i.    •         '    •        eaohother. 

relation  to  each  other,  i  conceive,  that  m  giving 
what,  as  they  stand  in  him,  are  two  moral  philoso- 
phies, he  is  right :  but  that  there  wanted  more  ac- 
count of  their  relation,  and  attempt  to  make  them 
one. 

It  is  a  part  of  this,  and  probably  a  part  of  the  He  nhows 
reason  of  it,  that  his  account  of  conscientiousness  ir  gcrenco" 
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ban  An-     not  sufficient :  he  gives  no  reason  why  moral  princi- 
ove"mi.    P^®»  ^^  conscience,  should  be  superior  to  intellecttud 
uot^tiiatu P™^^pl®»  ^^  prudence.     The  account  which  he  gives 
has  an.     of  the  supromacj  of  conscience  is  applicable  to  aU  of 
orerVni.   that  which  I  havo  called  principle,  and  in  fact,  is 
prilidpie   ^^y  ^^®  particular,  new,  and  striking  form  of  the 
of  anyBort  universal  account  of  it.     Everything  in  our  nature  is 
to  be  supposed  for  a  purpose,  and  if  either  a  fsiculty 
whose  function  is  to  review  does  not  review,  or  if  its 
judgments  of  reviewal  are  unregarded,  it  is  as  good 
as  if  it  were  not,  and  there  is  something  wrong  about 
it.      Every  faculty,  in  its  function,  has  given  to  it 
authority  for  its  function,  and  the  supposed  super- 
vising faculty  has  the  authority  to  supervise.     But 
this  applies  to  reflection,  or  as  I  have  called  itpri^i" 
dple,  of  all  kinds  :  and  we  want  to  know  why  moral 
reflection  has  authority  over  other  kinds  of  reflection. 
Let  us  take  then  the  stream  of  virtue  composed, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen  as  yet,  of  the  various  con- 
curring streams  of  benevolence :  let  us  see  what  is 
contributed  to  it  by  conscientiousness;  and  whether 
that  which  is  so  contributed  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  deserve  to  be  considered  the  main  stream. 
[Danger  of       I  uso  the  woid  conscientiousnoss  rather  than  con- 
mr^^^'^  sdence,  and  in  the  same  way  I  shall  often  use  the 
Btract       word  virtuousness  instead  of  virtue  in  general,  and 
speak  of  forms  or  kinds  of  virtuousness  instead  of 
particular  virtues,  because  I   prefer  to  use  terms 
which  on  the  face  of  them,  are  plainly  no  more  than 
abstract,  the  old  abstract  terms  having  been  realized 
and  personified  in  a  very  perplexing  way.    Men  are 
conscientious  or  virtuous  in  the  same  way  as  they  are 
physically  black  or  white:   the  terms  may  express 
imperfectly  what  it  is  wished  to  express,  but  there  is 
no  puzzle  about  them,  no  question  as  to  what  region 
of  thought  they  belong  to ;  and  conscientiousness  or 
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virtuousness  is  at  once  understood  to  be  the  abstract 
substantive  of  the  corresponding  adjective. 

The  word  conscientiousness  may  be  applied  in  a  ConBoienoe 

.  1      .     T  •  .     laoueform 

Wider  or  narrower  sense,  but  I  am  now  going  toofimagi- 
use  it  in  the  narrower.  I  mean,  it  might  mean  sim-  BenJuve- 
ply  sensitiveness :  we  might,  if  we  liked  to  widen  the  ^^^ 
use  of  the  word,  speak  of  a  conscience  of  benevolence, 
and,  in  a  way  which  I  shall  speak  of  presently,  of  a 
conscience  of  honour.  There  is  a  kind  of  self-judg- 
ment, taking  account  of  benevolence  alone,  in  refer- 
ence to  any  past  failure  of  benevolence  on  our  part. 
Independent  of  any  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  with- 
out an3rthing  that  can  be  distinctly  called  self-con- 
demnation, past  unkindness  on  our  part  may  be  re- 
membered by  us  with  pain ;  and  the  thought  of  the 
sujBTering  which  our  unkindness  may  have  caused, 
may  dwell  in  our  minds  most  unpleasantly.  That 
this  is  a  different  thing  from  conscience  is  clear  from 
the  consideration,  that  this  feeling  of  the  consequences 
of  our  act  may  exist  in  cases  in  which  the  unkind- 
ness (so  still  to  call  it)  is  justified  by  our  real  con- 
science or  sense  of  duty.  Conscientiousness  thus  is 
not  simply  sensitiveness  in  general :  not  simply  the 
imagination  in  application  to  our  actions  towards 
others,  but  one  form  only  of  sucL 

Again,  in  acting  from  benevolence  only,  without,  or  niptiuo- 
almost  without,  anything  of  what  I  have  called  prin-  nevoLnt 
ciple,  we  may  form  ideals  for  action,  and  exercise  our  *^{^^  ^"' 
imagination  in  this  way  also.    I  say  cdTnost,  because  Pfin«rie 
the  acting  for  an  ideal  does  always  involve  something  but  not 
of  principle  or  force  exerted  by  the  mind  on  itself :  ^^^l^ 
it  makes  the  action  to  some  extent  distinctively  *^*®°**- 
intellectual    The  amount  to  which  it  is  intellectual 
depends  upon  how  &r  the  force,  which  keeps  us  from 
wandering  from  the  ideal,  is  the  imaginative  presence 
to  our  mind  of  others'  sufferings  or  pleasure,  that  is. 
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a  matter  of  feeling  and  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  stirs 
our  benevolent  impulse,  or  how  far,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  resistance,  from  other  quarters  than  this,  to 
those  temptations  and  distractions  from  occasional 
impulse  or  otherwise,  which  will  always  make  acting 
for  ail  ideal  an  eflfbrt.  SpeaJcing  generally,  a  person 
who  is  to  act  distinctively  for  a  benevolent  ideal  must 
not  be  too  distinctively  benevolent.  That  is,  he  must 
conceive  benevolence  in  a  large  way  which  would  be 
disturbed  in  some  degree  by  being  too  keenly  alive 
to  the  details  of  it.  I  mention  this  simply  philosophi- 
cally, without  any  insinuation  :  each  of  the  two  man- 
ners of  benevolence  is  good  in  its  way.  The  thing 
which  I  am  saying,  put  in  an  exaggerated  way,  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  supposed  profes- 
sional philanthropists :  again,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
reverse  view  has  been  made  a  reproach  against  emo- 
tional impulse.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these. 

Conscientiousness  or  moral  principle  differs  from 

benevolent  sensitiveness  and  idealization  by  having 

reference,  in  the  first  instance,  rather  to  what  we  do 

than  to  what  others  feel. 

Our  active        It  will  be  remembered  that  I  said  some  time  since, 

conjoined  in  Speaking  of  pain,  that  its  being  what  we  ought  not 

Bociafna-  *^  inflict  Seemed  to  me  quite  as  much  a  part  of  what 

*^t  ^T    ^  ™^y  ^^  ^^®  instinctive  definition  of  it,  as  its  being 

pain  is  not  what  wc  do  uot  like  to  suffer.     It  is  commonly  as- 

flictedwi  sumed,  that  its  unpleasantness  to  ourselves  or  rather, 

othersjust  j^g  to-be-avoidedfiess  is  an  immediate  feeling  (as  no 

as,  con-  ^        ^  o    \ 

joined  with  doubt  it  is),  and  its  not-to-he-iiijlictedness  eisecondeiTy 
tient  na-  feeling  which  can  only  come  to  us  after  observation, 
BnRRests  on  our  part,  of  it  in  others,  and  sympathy  with  their 
to'be**"  suffering  under  it.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  so. 
avoided  Our  nature  is,  as  I  have  tried  before  to  describe,  in 
8*?ives.  itself,  in  its  very  rudiments,  active  and  social  as  well 
as  sentient ;  i.e.  we  are,  to  start  with,  different  beings, 
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in  every  portion  of  our  make,  from  what  we  should 
be,  not  only  if  we  were  going  to  grow  up  stones,  but 
if  we  were  going  to  grow  up  in  a  world  where  motion 
was  impossible  or  in  a  world  of  necessary  soUtude. 
Our  active  nature  superadds  this  to  our  simply  sen- 
tient nature,  that  pain  is  instinctively  felt  by  us  not 
only  as  unpleasant,  but  as  to  be  avoided ;  in  other 
words,  that  uneasiness  causes  movement  i  our  social 
nature,  superadded,  widens  this  into  the  more  gene- 
ral feeling,  that  pain  is  to  be  prevented,  a  fortiori 
not  to  be  caused  or  inflicted :  there  does  not  need 
experience  of  pain  in  others,  and  actual  sympathy 
with  their  suffering,  for  this  :  the  supposition  of  their 
resemblance  to  us  is,  if  anything  is,  instinctive.  We  Thus  our 
find  thus,  from  the  very  first,  a  determinant  of  our  suppUes 
action  beyond  oiuselves,  a  restraint,  as  it  were,  laid  morai^- 
upon  it.  ^t' 

It  is  simply  an  expansion  of  this  principle,  when  ^««^^ 
we  find  ourselves  possessed  with  the  notion  that,  in  yoient  im- 
hurting  others,  w-e  axe  doing  ihat  which  a<:tion  is  not  ^^ 
for;  that  such  action  is  improper  action,  not  the  action 
that  should  be  ;  that,  as  hurting  ourselves  is  what  ac- 
tion is  not  for,  and  we  call  it  imwise,  so  hurting  others 
is  what  action  is  not  for,  and  we  call  it  wrong.  The 
two  notions,  of  that  which  we  should  not  do,  and  of 
the  causing  pain  to  others,  are  thus  from  the  first  in 
our  nature  combined :  and  thus,  for  the  constituting 
virtue,  we  have  not  only  the  mass  of  affection  wh^ 
I  have  spoken  of  and  called  benevolence,  but  we  have 
the  notion  of  restriction  or  determination  of  our  own 
action,  and  that  to  actions  which  are  benevolent,  and 
against  actions  which  are  contrary  to  these :  we  have 
in  fact  the  stream  of  principle,  g£ should  or  otight,  flow- 
ing into  that  of  benevolent  emotional  impulse,  to 
make  virtue.  ^^ 

Some  notion  or  assumption  of  this  kind  was,  I  anoe  of 
G.  10 
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this  oond-  think,  wanted  by  Butler,  to  make  it  appear  how  or 
eSS  ^^y  conscience  (moral  principle)  determines  action 
^miolT    ^^  *^®  direction  of  benevolence  rather  than  any  other 
oonsoienoe  way.     If  virtuo  ifl  made  to  consist  at  one  time  solely 
lenoe;      in  conscientiousness  and  at  another  time  solely  in 
benevolence,  it  ought  to  have  been  explained  how  it 
is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  right  moral  judgment  does 
determine  our  action  in  the  direction  of  benevolence, 
and  also  Somo  Consideration  like  that  which  I  have  given 

thori^  seems  required,  to  tell  us  not  only  how  it  is  that  be- 
of  oon-  nevolence  is  the  conduct  to  which  conscience  impels 
US,  but  slao  why  conscience  is  to  be  looked  on  as  some- 
thing in  human  nature  which  should  be  thought 
highly  of,  rather  than  as  a  weakness  of  it.  Why  is 
the  virtuous  view,  that  conscience  is  to  be  honoured, 
to  be  preferred  to  the  vicious  view,  that  "  conscience 
doth  make  cowards  of  us  all,"  that  conscientiousness, 
and  the  habit  of  taking  ourselves  to  task  as  to  what 
we  do,  is  a  foolish  weakness,  that  consideration  for 
others  is  a  foolish  weakness  abo  ?  It  seems  to  me, 
that  the  real  answer  to  these  questions  is  contained 
in  the  consideration  that  our  very  notion  of  pain  is, 
as  much,  that  it  is  something  wrong  to  inflict,  as  that 
it  is  something  which  it  is  well  or  wise  to  avoid :  in 
this  way  we  have  from  the  first  the  conscientious  feel- 
ing leading  us  to  direct  our  action  so  as  not  to  inflict 
pain;  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  the  prudent  feeling 
leading  us  to  avoid  it :  and  thus  both  conscientious- 
sc^oe  ness  and  consideration  for  others  are  provided  for  in 
▼o1eiiM°by  ^^^  nature  from  the  first,  and  cannot  be  considered 
regtnmi-    g^  weaknesses  into  which  it  may  fall. 

ing  what  ,  ,  ,  •'  , 

is  opposed  The  impulsive  maxim  then,  or  axiom  of  benevo- 
prerention lence,  Lovo  all  in  their  degree  ('in  their  degree' 
beioga  marking  the  different  nature  of  the  affections  which  I 
tiv"^*'^  ^^^®  spoken  of),  becomes  reinforced  by  the  maxim  of 
than  the    principle  or  conscience,  less  emphatic  in  its  contents 
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but  more  emphatic  in  its  enforcement  of  them  upon  prodaotion 
us,  Hurt  no  one,  neminem  Icede,  but^ 

Conscience  is,  as  I  described,  another  expression 
for  the  sense  of  duty ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  said  that  the  notion  of  duty  differed  from 
that  of  virtue  in  its  generally  negative  or  prohibi- 
tive character;  guarding  against  offence,  rather 
than  pointing  to  heights  of  aspiration.  This  is 
apparent  in  what  I  have  given  as  the  general  maxim 
of  moral  principle  here.  In  speaking  of  the  nature 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
how  it  is,  that  pain  is,  as  it  were,  the  positive  con- 
sideration, and  that  pleasure,  as  it  is  called,  does 
not  suggest  the  effort  after  it  for  ourselves  and  for 
others,  in  the  same  immediate  way  in  which  pain 
suggests  the  effort  against  it,  and  the  disinclination 
to  inflict  it.  In  the  same  way,  as  regards  duty,  pos- 
sible offence  against  it  is  the  positive  consideration. 
Conscience  is  not  a  stimulating,  but  a  restraining 
principle. 

Still,  as  I  said  about  duty,  that  it  was  an  ideal,  Con- 
so  principle,  as  I  have  described  it,  may  almost  be  ^^ 
defined,  as  acting  by  an  ideal.     Conscience  is  com-^^^". 
monly  described  as  moral  ludgment :  it  might  more  merely 

**      "  "  moral 

widely  be  described  as  moral  imagination,  including  judgment. 
judgment  where  judgment  is  required.  Eaxjh  act  of 
conscience,  as  some  moral  philosophers  have  put  the 
matter,  is  a  moral  syllogism :  there  is  a  contemplated 
action,  as  minor  premiss,  referred  to  a  general  princi- 
ple, as  major  premiss.  In  reasoning,  the  syllogism  is 
only  the  conclusion  of  a  long  process  of  preparation  in 
the  way  of  consideration  of  the  subject,  determination 
of  premisses,  &c.,  just  as  a  trial  in  law  is  the  conclu- 
sion and  final  result  of  a  long  process  of  investigation, 
search  after  evidence,  &c.  This  previous  considera- 
tion, in  reasoning,  is  the  work  of  imagination.    In  the 

10—2 
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same  manner  conscientious  judgment  is  the  result  of 

a  process  of  moral  imagination  :  there  are  principles 

in  the  mind,  which  correspond,  in  the  subjective  view 

we  are  now  taking,  to  the  objective  particulars  of  the 

ideal  moral  law,  or  duty.     The  right  information  of 

the  conscience  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  one  way  of 

speaking,  that  the  discovery  what  the  moral  law  says 

upon  the  subject  in  question,  is  in  the  other. 

The  snd  I  will  not  howcver  say  more  on  conscience  just 

mo«a '     now :  I  shall  speak  of  duty  in  the  next  chapter  from 

g™^P^^  a  slightly  diflferent  point  of  view,  and  we  may  have  to 

exoeUenoe.  refer  again  to  the  sense  of  duty,  or  conscience  :  I  now 

proceed  to  the  love  of  excellence. 

Onrgodai        Man's  sociality  consists  in  his  being  bom  into 

^a!ue8 118  society  with  a  number  of  beings  who  are  not  only 

to  eympj.  co-sentiont   with  him,   but  co-active :    and  in  his 

each        having  a  nature  correspondent   with  this.     He  is 

thoiSs^tB   unaginatively  aware  not  only  of  their  pains  and  plea- 

TOBes'aB    s^^®®>  ^^*  ^^  ^f  their  thoughts  and  purposes.     The 

weu  u      former  of  these  kinds  of  imaginative  knowledge  we 

anroB  or     caJl  Sympathy,  and  have  spoken  of  it  in  treating  of 

^**^       benevolence :  the  latter  has  no  word  to  express  it, 

not  coming  much  into  common  consideration :  we  will 

for  the  moment  call  it  co-intelligence :  though,  as  it 

is  a  form  of  sympathy,  I  shall  sometimes  speak  of  it 

under  that  term. 

Onr  moral,        I  have  already  said  of  how  much  importance  the 

^*^|J^"  known  or  supposed  sympathy  of  others  with   our 

jud^ente  thoueht  is  in  respect  of  our  notions  of  truth.     In  the 

are  formed  ^°  *  ,        , 

in  imagin-  same  way,  all  our  conscientious  or  moral  judgments 
th/^Sr  are  formed  in  imagined  sympathy  with  the  judgments 
moifl^f  ^^  others.  The  fact  that  this  is  so,  has  sometimes 
othera.  been  perverted  to  signify  that  conscience  is  nothing 
more  than  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  the  pro- 
bable judgments  of  others,  that  thus  it  is  no  indivi- 
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dual  judgment,  and  only  a  cowardly  abdication  of  our 
own  authority  over  ourselves,  a  miS'Syhardination  of 
our  conduct.  But  this  is  only  in  dose  analogy  with 
our  intellectual  judgments.  When  we  judge  even  in 
a  simple  matter  of  sight,  as  e.  g.  that  such  a  tree  is 
green,  we  may  be  said  implicitly  to  make  the  asser- 
tion, that  others  think  so  too,  or  would  if  they  were 
in  our  position.  If  anything  led  us  to  doubt  this 
assertion,  we  should  doubt  the  tree's  being  green,  in 
spite  of  our  eyes.  For  we  see,  as  it  were,  not  with 
eyes  of  our  own,  but  with  all  men's  eyes,  and  if  any- 
thing made  us  think  we  saw  with  eyes  of  our  own 
distinctively  from  this,  we  should  not  have  the  faith 
in  our  senses  which  we  are  considered  to  have.  When 
anything  leads  us  to  test  our  knowledge  from  what 
I  have  called  the  subjective  point  of  view,  that  is, 
whether  we  see  rightly  or  correctly, '  or  however  it 
may  be,  we  instinctively  have  recourse  to  what  is  the 
real  meaning  of  truth  from  this  point  of  view,  viz. 
what  I  will  call  ideal  or  right  thoughtness,  towards 
which  the  thought  of  our  fellow-intelligent  beings  is 
an  approximation. 

In  analogy  with  this,  our  conscientious  judgments 
also  are  always  made  in  the  imagined  company  of  our 
fellow-moral  beings.  We  encourage  ourselvL  with 
their  imagined  approval,  (even  with  no  thought  of  ac- 
tual  knowledge  on  their  part),  and  reproach  ourselves 
with  all  the  imagined  authority  of  their  common 
voice. 

The  importance  of  this  imagined  union  of  the 
general  moral  judgment  with  our  own  we  shall  see 
more  fully  directiy.  But  I  turn  first  to  something 
else. 

We  are  all,  by  our  very  nature,  each  other's  rivals  OpraotiTo, 
in  action,  i.  e.  the  action  of  one  stimulates  another.  j|^^  our 
This  may  be  said  to  be  hardly  more  than  another  way  JJ^ 
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makes  uB  of  expressing  the  union  of  sociality  with  activity. 
^I^or  ^  This  consideration^  in  some  respects^  acts  in  the  direc- 
SaeS^-  *^^^  against  virtue.     There  is  in  the  world  a  great 
deal  of  conflict  of  interests^  and  this  notion  of  rivahy 
with  each  other  leads  to  an  imagmative  generaliza- 
tion of  this  partial  conflict^  i.€.  to  a  sort  of  half-formed 
notion  that  another's  happiness  is  a  loss  to  ourselves. 
This  is  the  disposition  to  vague  general  grudging, 
sometimes  caUed  envy,  and  not  uncommon.     I  have 
ahready  said  something  about  this  rivalry  for  happi- 
ness, 
but  in  Were  action  really  to  be  considered  a  necessary 

J2S£^  evil,  only  existing  in  the  universe  on  account  of  the 
insufficiency  of  happiness,  this  mutual  rivalry  would 
probably  all  act  on  the  side  of  vice.  But,  as  it  is, 
action  is  as  natural  to  man  as  enjoyment,  as  much  a 
pleasure  as  a  pain :  and  we  are  each  other's  rivals  in 
action  independently  of  being  rivals  for  the  object 
which  Jhe  action  is  to  gain. 
ThiB  18  Hence  arises  that  rivalry,  as  I  will  for  a  moment 

in^merit    call  it,  in  worth,  merit,  or  moral  value,  which  is  a 
]|^^^    main  mover  of  the  world,  and  a  fiar  more  efficient 

BO  power-  ^         ^  ' 

f ui  an  aid  agent  in  aid  of  virtue  than  rivalry  of  interests  is  a 
difficulty  on  the  other  side.    This  rivalry  in  worth  is 
not  a  mere  dispute  as  to  which  shall  have  the  most  of 
men's  approbation,  but  a  stimulating  of  the  good  in 
one  by  the  thought  of  the  good  in  another. 
Beaiworih       The  words  signifying  *  virtue'  in  modem  languages 
which  iT  have  been  transferred  or  translated  from  ancient  phi- 
Ict!^  ex-  losophy  without  independent  life  in  themselves,  but 
celling  and  the  uotious  from  which  the  old  terms  started  were  all, 
bjr  oBtima-  morc  or  less,  of  excellence  or  comparative  worth.  What 
^^^        may  be  called  the /act  of  excellence  is  worth  :  the  test 
of  it  is  actual  excelling,  or  comparison  :  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  it,  or  a  presumption  for  it,  is  estimation, 
insists  in        I  ^^vc  discussod  'moral  value'  above,  and  the  con- 
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sideratioxi  of  worth  must  so  upon  the  prinoiples  laid  oBefoineiB 
down  there.   A  man's  worth  in  the  universe  is  his  use-  with  oer* 
ftOness  taken  in  connexion  with  the  personal  qualities  Jj^'^ 
which  cause  or  accompany  that  usefulness,  not  his  use-  ^^^ 
fulnesa  alone,  even  supposing  we  take  a  very  elevated 
view  of  the  nature  of  usefulness.   The  high  estimation 
for  instance  of  courage  among  the  Romans,  which 
caused  *  virtus '  to  represent,  in  conjunction,  both 
courage  as  worth,  and  worth  as  courage,  was  not 
solely  because  courage  was,  in  a  state  of  society  like 
theirs,  what  the  state  most  wanted,  but  because  they, 
like  all    men,  had  an  independent  admiration  of 
courage. 

The  test  of  worth  is  actual  excelling,  and  here  we  Men  an 
come  to  that  rivalry  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  The  Suit  wiSoh 
rivalry  or. contest  for  superiority  or  excelling  is  a  force  ^^ 
of  great  moment  in  the  world,  both  for  evil  and  for 
good.  It  is  different  from  the  conflict  of  interests. 
This  latter  arises  from  our  sentient  nature  ;  and  not 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  exists,  but  also  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  imaginatively  expanded,  it  is 
altogether  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  virtue,  though  an 
important  field  for  virtue  to  exercise  itself  in.  The 
rivalry  for  eoccelling^  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  main 
line  of  its  operation,  is  more  an  aid  than  a  hindrance 
to  virtue :  men,  as  active  beings,  are  rivals  of  each 
other  in  many  efforts  aaid  puisuits  wHcli  axe  unworthy, 
but  in  more  that  are  worthy.  There  are  however  a 
variety  of  subsidiary  feelings  most  of  yrhich  are  against 
virtue  :  these  are  suspicions,  jealousies,  chafings  under 
defeat  or  inferiority,  sour  regrets,  and  other  feelings 
of  that  nature. 

I  mentioned  some  time  since,  that  active  or  imoc-  This 
casioned  ill-will  from  one  sentient  being  to  another  [hon^ 
was  hardly  conceivable.     If  we  are  to  imagine  then  a  ^^n- 
beginning  for  moral  evil,  or  wrong,  we  shall  probably  Tirtue  yet 


i 
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easily       look  for  it  in  the  conflict  of  interests,  and  the  rivaby 

eS^ttw  connected  with  that.    If  we  suppose  a  state  where 

^Suion  *^  ^  ^^^  possible,  we  shall  still  have  remaining,  for 

'  supposition,  the  rivalry  for  superiority  which  is  an 

incident  of  the  co-existence  of  any  active  beings. 

Accordingly,  when  people  have  theorized  about  the 

beginning  of  moral  evU,  this  is  what  they  have  very 

commonly  supposed :  and  the  ^y  in  which  it  has 

been  expressed  has  been  by  saying,  that  the  mother 

of  all  oflfence,  the  arch-sin,  is  pride,  or,  in  Wolsey's 

language,  ambition.    It  is  here  that  there  se^ms  most 

readily  possible  a  passage  from  good  to  evil,  a  sort  of 

transmutation  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

Effects  of         For  it  is  clear  that  ambition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 

amWtion.  dosire  to  excel  another  in  pursuits  or  efforts  which 

are  proper  for  both,  has  nothing  in  it  of  evil,  but  is, 

on  the  contrary,  a  most  powerful  agent  on  the  side  of 

virtue  and  good.    Our  sociality,  i.  e.  our  living  in  the 

society  of  fellow-moral  beings,  is  not  only  an  occasion 

for  benevolence,  but  it  is  (and  that  independent  of 

mutual  estimation,  which  I  shall  consider  directly)  a 

most  powerful  stimulant  to  action :  the  thought  of 

companions  in  the  same  endeavour  communicates 

courage,  animates  enterprize,  and  makes  moral  action 

quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  would  be  if  we 

were  solitary  actors. 

Danger  of        It  requires  however  a  considerable  effort  of  abs- 

too  muSi  traction,  though  one.  occasionally  very  necessary,  to 

ti^tion"  consider  the  effoijt  only  without  the  estimation,  or,  in 

of  others:  other  words,  to  consider  our  fellow-moral  beings  only 

as  fellow-combataats^  and  not  at  all  as  witnesses :  we 

had  better  therefore  proceed  to  that  which  I  have 

spoken  of  as  being  a  presumption  of  excellence,  viz. 

estimation. 

I  mentioned  some  time  since  that>  so  far  as  their 
derivation  goes,  the  words  expressing  excellence  are 
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very  likely  to  express,  in  the  first  instance^  the  esti- 
mation of  it,  as  is  the  case  for  instance  with  the  term 
^honestus.'  If  we  want  to  express  anything  so  abs- 
tract as  the  ideally  right,  we  must  do  it  through  the 
medium  of  some  metaphor  (as  it  is  frequently  called) 
or,  ^r.  property,  tliughVe  medi J  of  soiethi„i 
diflFerent  from  it,  nearer  to  us,  and  less  abstract^. 
Of  course  then  we  are  always  liable  to  the  chaise, 
that  this  latter  is  really  all  that  we  mean,  that  we 
have  nothing  in  oiu:  minds  beyond.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  meet  the  charge :  for,  to  express  what  we 
have  beyond,  we  can  only  use  some  other  metaphor, 
and  so  &I1  under  the  charge  again. 

Hence  it  has  been  often  said  that  thei  praiseworthy  of  con- 
means  reaUjno.  more  tlian  thepmised :  that  we  have  'Z^ 
no  means  of  knowing  what  sort  of  conduct  is  worthy  ^^*^e 
of  approval,  except  by  seeing  what  generally  is  ap-  P»i«®d. 
proved :  and  that  in  &Lct  there  is  no  meaning  in  talk- 
ing of  worthiness,  beyond  this.     The  notion,  that  the 
conduct  which  goes  by  the  name  of  wtue  is  entirely  Some  phi, 
a  result  of  man's  love  of  others'  approbation,  that  the  i^J^eW 
term  has  in  men's  minds  nothing  else  correspondinff*^*!??^® 

o  Jr  o  IB  nothing 

to  it  and  means  nothing  else,  has  been  widely  held,  mo»  than 
and  has  taken  various  forms.  If,  when  anything  of  probation  J 
this  kind  is  said,  it  is  still  allowed  that  men  praise 
what  is  praiseworthy,  and  that  therefore  the  fact  of 
their  praising  virtue  is  an  argument  that  virtue  is  in 
itself,  independently  of  their  judgment,  worthy  of 
praise,  then  what  is  said  really  is  that  men  ave  actu- 
ated by  an  inferior  motive  in  doing  that  which  it  is 
well  they  should  do  from  any  motive ;  that  they  are 

^  The  author  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  word  dianoemaiiam  to 
express  this  unirersal  law  of  language.  See  his  (posthumous)  articles  on 
Glossology  in  the  Cambridge  Journal  qfPhiMoQy^  vols,  iv,  y.  As  an 
instance  of  fallacious  reasoning  grounded  on  inattention  to  this  law,  it 
may  suffice  to  refer  to  Mr  Matthew  Arnold's  examination  of  terms  ex- 
presdre  of  exittenee,  in  the  Ctmtemparary  Review  for  Nor.  1874 — ^Ed. 
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doing  right  with  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  what 
they  are  doing,  and,  though  looking  upon  virtue,  mis- 
take the  outside  and  dress  of  it  for  itself,  possibly 
with  disadvantage  to  their  practice,  possibly  not.    I£, 
on  the  other  hand,  people  do  not  regard  general  praise 
as  a  sign  of  a  thing  being  praiseworthy,  but  stop  at 
the  faT  of  the  gfnena' praise,  then^her.  aies 
the  view  of  virtue  which  treats  it  as  conventional, 
naasy.    ^he  rudest  form  of  this  view  is  that  maintained  against 
^S^Sat  Socrates,  that  men  wish  others  to  be  virtuous,  while 
itii         wishing;,  if  possible,  to  avoid  beinjr  so  themselves; 
S^r  that  eveiybody  therefore  praises  virtue,  in  oider  to 
induce  his  neighbour  to  it,  that  being  what  is  to  his 
own  interest ;  that  hence  there  is  universal  praise  of 
virtue,  with  universal  desire,  in  each  one,  to  avoid  the 
practice  of  it ;  that  with  some,  the  love  of  the  praise 
conquers  this  desire,  and  these  are  the  virtuous. 
This  The  thing  may  be  put,  and  has  been  put,  in  a 

tne  TOsiat  great  many  other  ways,  and  on  all  of  them  the  same 
J^'^J^;  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  said  which  has  been  said  on 
tionanesB,  the  Hobbistic  notion  of  duty,  to  which  this  is  the 

as  Hobbes  ,  /•      •  t 

makes  be-  counterpart  m.  respect  of  virtua  It  seems  to  me, 
wsStlSom  ttat  those  who>  in  the  interest  of  natural  theology, 
Sstm^  look  for  skilful  contrivances  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator^  could  find  none  more  skilful  than  this, 
wese  the  world  such  as  philosophers  of  this  kind 
consider.  It  goes  further  than  the  simpler  Hobbistic 
notion,  of  universal  mutual  hostility  produdnsf  imi- 
v„»l  kindnes,:  if  everybody  c«n  Z^  eve^ody, 
it  is  the  best  policy  ^r  aU  that  nobody  should  injure 
anybody.  But  in  this  notion  of  virtue  we  have 
virtue  in  a  manner  existing  without  itself — existing, 
and  not  existing.  It  is  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
each  to  escape  being  virtuous  himself,  which  pro- 
duces such  virtue  as  exists.  In  order  to  avoid  it 
himself,  everybody  praises  it  in  others;  and  this 
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universal  praise  has  its  effect  on  some :  hence  virtue. 
The  contrivance  is  admirable. 

But  why  are  men  really  to  be  supposed  thus 
double-minded,  and  to  praise  not  because  they  do 
like,  but  because,  they  do  not  1 

Without  however  going  to  any  such  extent  as  Virtue  ia 
the  above,  almost  all  philosophers  who  are  jealous  Jl^oved*^ 
of  mtuitivism  axe  more  or  less  driven  to  Hobbistic  J^tf 
views  on  this  part  of  moral  philosophy,  and  are  thus  **»**  i*  ^ 
liable  to  the  same  censure  as  the  above.     When  approyai. 
people  are  said  to  be  influenced  to  virtue  by  what, 
in  the  language  of  many  philosophers,  is  called  the 
moral  sanction,  this  moral  sanction  is  often  described  • 
as  the  general  approbation  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  as 
virtue.     Now  with  what  view  is  this  approbation 
given  ?    K  those  who  approve  approve  because  they 
think  the  thing  ought  to  be  approved,  they  must 
think  also  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  must  themselves 
feel,  more  or  less,  the  disposition  to  do  it,  though, 
in  the  particular  case,  this  disposition  in  them  might 
be  overcome :  then,  speaking  generally,  the  person 
who  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  this  moral 
sanction    will  be    influenced  also   by  the  feelings 
which  produce  (in  the  supposed  approvers  of  the 
thing)  the  moral  sanction,  and  will  himself  approve 
the  thing  in  the  same  way  that  they  do :  and  this 
is  the  real  moral  sanction,  rather   than  the  other 
second-hand  one,  however  as  a  fact,  as  no  one  would 
dispute,  this  latter  may  come  in  aid.    1  said  just 
above,  'speaking  generally,'  because  doubtless  there 
are  many  particular  cases  in  which  the  individual 
himself  would  not  have  the  feelings  which  cause  the 
approval  in  others :  but  where  this  is  so,  it  is  not 
any  moral  sanction  or  influence  which  moves  him, 
but  respect  or  care  for  others'  opinion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  describe  the  ^Ab  ^' 
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nntrae  to  monJ  Sanction  as  above  will  not  allow  that  the  ap- 
^:.  probation  of  virtue,  in  the  approvers,  is  determined 
by  their  feeling  that  it  is  worthy  of  approbation, 
then  their  view  is  really  that  which  I  mentioned 
before,  though  not  rudely  expressed  like  it.  They 
must  hold  that  there  exists  an  opinion,  resting  at 
best  upon  nothing,  resting  possibly,  like  that,  on 
the  feeling  in  the  approver  that  the  thing  approved 
is  tindesirahle,  not  desirable. 

All  notions  of  this  kind,  to  whatever  extent 
carried,  of  people  making:  in  whatever  manner,  in- 
terested  or  he^less  or  S^imeaning  conventions  by 
which  individuals,  axe  influenced  to  what  is  then 
called  virtue,  are  evidently  untrue  to  human  nature, 
and  do  not  represent  any  fact.  The  approbation  of 
others  is  in  many  respects  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  virtue :  but  when  it  acts  as  a 
reaUy  moral  influence,  then  it  is  united  with  an 
approval  by  the  man  himself  of  the  thing  which  the 
others  a{^rove,  and  this  is  conscience. 

As  imagi-        All  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made 

Apathy  to  discredit  virtue  because   it  is   what  is   highly 

^S^r  ®8t^6Daed  among  men,  seem  to  me  founded  on  error. 

thought  of  I  have  described  how  the  fact,  that  our  conscience 

as  right  or  judges  in  conjunction  with  the  imagined  judgment 

^^°*'      of  others,  is  not  a  moral  weakness,  but  a  part  of 

our  nature  and  of  our  manner  of  judging  altogether, 

intellectual  as  weU  as  moral    I  will  speak  now  of 

some  feelings  cognate  to  conscience,  in  which  this 

character,  of  reference  to  the  imagined  judgments 

of  others,  is  more  prominent. 

and  as  I  mentioned  that  benevolent  sensitiveness  made 

^^|.    a  sort  of  conscience,  i.e.  that  we  think  about,  and 

think  over,  our  conduct  in  respect  of  it,  not  properly 

with  self-approval  or    self-condemnation,    for    that 
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would  belong  to  our  real  conscience,  but  with  plea- 
sure in  the  imagination  of  the  pleasure  we  may  have 
caused,  and  pain  in  the  imagination  of  the  pain  we 
have  caused,  or  the  pleasure  we  have  refrained  from 
causing :  brooding  and  imagination  in  these  respects 
will  produce  a  benevolent  sensitiveness,  in  a  manner 
very  analogous  to  that  in  which  reflection  and 
moral  judgment  will  produce  conscientiousness. 

Similarly,  we  may  form  an  ideal  to  ourselves  of —  bo  it 
excellence,  I  might  say,  worth,  worthiness ;  none  of  ^S^Sf 
them  express  with  sufficient  wideness  the  notion,  *^^^^Jjf 
It  is  superiority  without  reference  to  any  as  sur-  ae  worthy 
passed;  praiseworthiness  or  admirableness  without  thy,  with- 
reference  to  actual  admiration.     Almost  every  one,  ^^g 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  forms  some  sort  of  ^®  "*; 
ideal  of  this  kind.     The  degree  of  moral  importance  ence  of 
of  any  such  ideal  depends  upon  two  considerations :  thought 
how  far  what  it  is  concerned  with  has  really  moral 
value,  and  how  far  it  is — ^not  disengaged  from  the 
thought  of  others'  actual  estimation  of  us,  for  that 
it  cannot  be  nor  would  it  be  well  it  was,  but — ^with 
a  strong  root  of  self-judgment  and  self-trial  in  our- 
selves independent  of  this. 

Favourable  estimation  of  a  man  by  others  on  This  is  the 
grounds  of  excellence,  worth,  or  superiority  is  called  S^^our' 
honour  of  him,  and  a  man  who  is  in  such  a  position  ^^^ 
is  said  to  be  honoured  or  to  be  in  honour.     The 
regard  on  a  man's  part  to  his  own  self-judgment 
in  the  above  particulars,  in  conjunction  with  the 
imagination  of  the  judgment  of  others  about  him, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  his  care  for  a  deserved 
estimation  of  this  kind  by  others,  is  called  'a  sense 
of  honour/     And  if  he  acts  at  all  systematically 
in  this  respect,  or  has  an  ideal  law,  rule,  principle 
of  this  kind  to  go  by,  this  is  called,  in  reference  to 
him,  honour,  or  the  law  of  honour.     More  generally, 
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the  same  notion  is  expressed  by  self-respect,  or  a 
regard  to  character. 

The  opposite  condition  to  a  man's  being  in  honour 
is  his  being  in  disgrace,  and  the  state  of  mind  of 
feeling  disgrace  is  called  'shame.'  'Shame'  indeed  is  a 
word  of  esudier,  more  positive,  and  wider  signification 
than  honour.     And  for  this  reason  I  shall  often  call 
what  I  defined  above  as  the  sense  of  honour,  in  its 
wide  application,  the  sense  of  honour  and  shame. 
How  this         It  is  more  difficult  to  distincfuish  the  sense  of 
from,  and  nonour  and  of  shame  from  conscience,  or  the  sense 
j^WeB,  Qf  duty,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  benevolent  sensi- 
scienoe.     tiveness  from  that.     The  sense  of  honour  has  the 
appeamxce  of  being  a  higher  feeling  than  the  sense 
of  duty,  in  so  far  as  in  some  respects  it  is  freer,  and 
there  is  not  in  it  any  thought  of  penalty,  or  dread 
of  that  kind     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  lower  than 
the  sense  of  duty,  as  there  is  certainly  more  imagi- 
native reference  in  it  than  in  that  to  men's  opinion 
and  judgment:   it  is  therefore  less  individual  and 
self-held;  it  has  less  hold  of  real  moral  value  or 
merit;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  fantastical  and  con- 
ventional ;  it  stands  more  apart  fi'om  benevolence ;  it 
is  more  occupied  with  our  relation  to  our  equals,  or 
to  those  equally  strong  with  us,  than  to  the  weaker : 
and  hence  the  ideal  law  which  it  sets  before  us  becomes 
often  strangely  at  variance  with  that  of  duty. 
The  frame       But  the  sense  of  honour  and  shame,  as  to  the 
u  seii-rof  manner  of  its  acting,  is  exactly  a  conscience  like  the 
"P^*-       sense  of  duty :  it  judges,  controls,  supervises,  if  we 
are  to  use  such  lamnia^^e,  exactly  as  that  does :  it 
judges  of  law  ^.d^Tf^remind,  u,  that  we  have 
done  such  and  such  a  thing,  and  tells  us  that  we 
have  been  wrong  in  doing  it,  exactly  as  that  does : 
it  is  a  moral  reason,  and  syllogizes,  as  that  does, 
bringing  particular  facts  under  a  general  principle. 
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The  sense  of  honour  and  the  sense  of  duty  coin-  ju 

cide  to  the  extent  to  which,  keeping  strictly  to  the  ^^ 

term  *honestum,'  we  identify  the  honourable  with 
the  right.  To  the  extent  to  which  we  identify 
it  with  the  'beautiful,'  (supposing  the  word  icaXoi^ 
ambiguous  between  this  and  the  honourable),  for 
the  sense  of  duty  or  honour  we  have  a  kind  of 
elevated  aesthetic  sense :  on  this  another  time. 

Adopting  now  *  self-respect'  in  reference  to  the  Failings 
sense  of  honour  as  the  analogous  term  to  conscien-  S  X* 
tiousness  in  reference  to  the  sense  of  duty,  we  have  »»?««*• 
three  ways  of  possible  wrong  about  it ;  (1)  a  man 
may  be  deficient  in  self-respect,  or,  supposing  him 
to  have  it,  it  may  be  to  a  great  degree  unregarded, 
or  not  powerfiil ;  just  as  conscience,  with  all  its  de 
jure  authority,  may  not  have  actual  power :  or,  (2) 
a  man's    self-respect  may,  like  his  conscience,  be 
mis-informed  :  he  may  act  strictly  from  considered 
tions  of  honour,  but  may  have  an  exceedingly  bad 
code  of  honour :  or,   (3)  his  self-respect  may  be  of 
a  bad  kind,  bad  in  the  manner  of  it,  mixed  with  bad 
feelings  :  we  shall  see  how. 

One  of  the  many  ways,  true,  if  not  over-stated,  Seif-re- 
in  which  virtue  may  be  described,  is  that  it  is  the  J^aTt? ' 
substitution  of  one  kind  of  self-regard  for  another ;  ^J*®^^ 
the  substitution  of  self-respect  for  self-indulgence ^om^ 
and  self-interestedness ;  of  regard  to  character  (i.6.  Beu-indni- 
actual  character,  of  which  repute  is  an  image  ox^"^^ 
mark)  for  regard  to  pleasure  and  advantage.     It  is 
as  much  a  part  of  virtue  to  foster  self-attention,  in 
this  point  of  view,  as  it  is  to  restrain  self-attention, 
in  the  view  of  enjoyment.     If  this  is  forgotten,  there 
is  a  danger,  greatest  perhaps  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
impulse  to  virtue  is  the  strongest,  of  what  we  might 
call  the  suicide  of  morality  by  some  such  supposition 
as  this:  "the  end  which  I  want  to  gain  is,  by  the 
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allowaQce  of  all,  a  worthy  and  a  noble  one,  one  which 
is  worth  any  sacrifice :  what  matters  it  what  /  do, 
one  individual  like  me,  and  why  should  I  not  sacri- 
fice to  it  myself,  my  conscience  and  character  ?  Why 
should  I  not  gain  it  by  crime  ?  There  is  then  a  noble 
end  gained,  and  to  counterbalance  this  there  is 
nothing  but  my  moral  self-ruining;  what  am  /  in 
the  universe,  that  this  should  be  of  any  count  ?  Is 
not  moral  self-sacrifice  of  this  kind  even  nobler  and 
worthier,  because  greater  and  more  difficult,  than  any 
other  kind  of  self-sacrifice^?" 
utiiitari-  On  any  kind  of  utilitarianism,  or  supposition  of 

would  lead  the  moral  value  of  actions  being  all  in  their  results, 
JJj^°^  I  do  not  see  what  answer  could  be  given  to  this, 
except  the  following:  You  must  take  care  that  others 
do  not  imitate  you  in  this  particular,  for  if  they  do, 
that  very  powerful  motive  to  virtue,  regard  for  cha- 
racter, will  become  depreciated.  To  which  the  man 
would  rejoin.  No  fear,  there  will  not  be  many  like 
me :  it  is  an  emergency,  and  /  feel  how  much  I  am 
sacrificing:  depend  upon  it,  regard  for  character 
and  reputation  will  always  be  powerful  enough  in 
the  world :  well  if  it  is  not  too  powerful.  The  man 
who  feels  like  me  its  value,  who  knows  what  he  is 
doing,  has  a  right  to  sacrifice  it. 
Seif-re-  The  proper  view  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  self- 

op^oBUe  ^respect,  or  regard  for  our  real  character  (as  distin- 
nessand'  g^iflhod  from  reputation)  instead  of  being,  so  to  speak, 
^mS"^  a  very  elevated  form  of  selfishness,  so  as  to  be  a  mat- 
ter in  which  a  sacrifice  of  self  could  possibly  be  made, 
is  really  exactly  the  reverse  of  selfishness^  or  self- 
interestedness,  if  we  take  even  the  widest  and  highest 
views  of  this.  Our  own  moral  individuality  is  a 
matter  of  entirely  different  nature  from  our  individual 

^  The  name'  Danton'  ia  written  by  the  side  in  the  MS.,  no  doubt 
with  a  reference  to  the  famous  words  ^qvte  man  nam  ioitJUtri,  que  la 
Francs  ioit  /t6r«.'— Ed. 
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interest,  and  is  not  a  thing  which,  like*  that,  can  pos- 
sibly be  matter  of  sacrifice.  It  is  very  well  to  put 
our  individual  interest  in  the  scale  against  a  mass  of 
public  interest,  and  sacrifice  that :  but  the  putting 
our  individual  virtue  or  moral  being  in  the  scale 
against  the  same,  and  sacrificing  tAa^,  is  another 
matter.  No  amount  of  the  one  will  in  reason  bear 
down  the  other.  To  the  extent  to  which  we  feel  the 
promotion  of  the  public  good  our  duty,  we  shall,  in 
reason,  feel  the  force  of  duty  in  general,  and  not 
sacrifice  duty  even  for  that. 

Moral  self-maintenance  then,  so  to  call  it,  is  the 
temper  of  virtue,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  self- 
abnegation  or  self-sacrifice  is  with  reference  to  indul- 
gence and  to  interest.  And  the  way  of  this  self- 
maintenance  is  by  conscientiousness  and  self-respect ; 
by  the  existence,  i.  6.  of  such  feelings,  and  by  their 
effectiveness  for  action. 

Self-respect  thus,  as  well  as  conscientiousness,  to  because  it 
the  extent  to  which  we  consider  them  different,  brings  above  the 
in  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  stream  of  virtue.    Its  ^oto 
operation  is,  to  encourage  feelings  and  conduct  of  that  i»*«^*fl« 
kind  which  I  described  as  having  moral  value  accord- 
ing to  the  first  ideal^  not  the  second,  the  value,  i.  e. 
not  of  utility,  but  of  self-transcendence  and  self-sacri- 
fice.    Conduct  which  has  this  kind  of  value  has  far 
most  usually  the  other  kind  §ifi  well  (the  converse  not 
being  true);  for  conduct  which  I  just  now  called 
self-maintenance,  care  for  our  moral  self,  is  more  or 
less  the  same  thing  as  superiority  to  the  care,  in  any 
undue  extent,  of  ourself  in  the  point  of  view  of  indul- 
gence and  interest.     Hence  the  aim  or  purpose  of 
action  transcends  self  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
the  moral  principle  is  firmly  self-rooted :  care  for  our 
own  7)ioral  being  involves  no  conflict  of  interest, 
o.  •  11 
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appropriates  nothing  which  anybody  else  could  have, 
.  does  not  subtract  (or  at  least  need  not  and  ought  not 
to  subtract)  any  time  or  labour  firom  others'  utility, 
but  directs  conduct  to  this  firom  another  side,  and 
gives  an  additional  value  and  energy  to  the  conduct 
which  is  for  it. 

Tbe^M^       Conscientiousness  and  self-respect  are  both  kinds 
US  iiy  eon-  of  what  I  have  called  principle:  this  we  have  seen : 


^y*  and  they  both  idealize,  t.  e.  act  very  much  by  the  way 

^^^    '  of  imagination,  fill  our  mind  with,  or  set  before  our 

mgrjbe     mind,  an  ideal  of  conduct  which  we  consider  ought 

to  be  our  conduct:  paCrticular  conduct  suggested  to 

us  we  judge  one  way  or  the  other  according  to  its 

conformity  to  this  ideaL 

But  is  this  ideal,  in  either  of  the  cases,  always  a 
good  one  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  often  far  £rom 
being  so,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  both  conscienti- 
ousness and  self-respect  become  ministers  of  vice  and 
wrong,  not  of  virtue.  In  themselves  they  are  still 
each  good,  as  I  have  already  said  in  reference  to 
conscientiousness :  the  acting  by  principle  is  good,  and 
the  man  is  in  a  way  which  ought  to  have  led  him 
right;  but  owing  to  cireumstances,  particular  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  very  unlikely  to  occur,  it  has  led 
him  wrong. 
This  b  I  explained  before  why  a  man's  beinfir  conscien- 

■mua  AftAn  ^^ 

the  eftM  tious  makes  it  more  probable  than  otherwise  that  he 
^^^f  will  act  right:  and  exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of 
■e"-":^    self-respect. 

with  thftt         It  is  commonly  considered  that  the  sense  of  hon- 

Bd^e;    our  and  of  shame  is  a  less  sure  guide  in  conduct  than 

conscience  is.     This  is  so  partly  in  one  respect  which 

r  shall  treat  of  soon,  viz.  in  the  manner  of  the  feel- 
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ing:  is  it  so  in  the  view  of  the  ideal  law  or  ideal  of 
conducti  which  it  supposes,  being  more  likely  to  be  a 
&lse  and  bad  one  ? 

It  probably  is,  but  still  there  are  various  things  stm  con- 
which  must  be  considered  as  to«this.     When  con- ^^^  be 
science  has  been  written  about,  it  has  been  generally,  ^?™t^' 
even  by  the  best  philosophers,  with  a  strange  inat-  fi^®  ^^ 
tention  to  the  distinction  between  the  ideal  view  of  have  real 

•      j*.  •i*'!  •  •  ii     authority* 

conscientiousness,  m  which  conscience  is  supposed  to 
be  properly  performing  its  function,  and  the  actual 
view  of  it,  as  it  exists  in  men,  associated  with  all 
sorts  of  error.  The  Republic  of  Plato  with  its  ruling 
reason,  and  the  Butlerian  system  or  constitution  with 
conscience  for  its  regulator,  Qever  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  the  reason  and  the  regulator  going  wrong, 
or  what  is  to  happen  then?  But  it  is  clear  that  one 
of  two  things  must  be  the  case.  If  Butler  Ineans  by 
conscience  the  ideal  conscience,  necessarily  right,  then 
men's  actual  conscientiousness,  the  conscience  in  each 
of  them,  is  quite  a' different  thing  (for  it  is  often  in 
error),  and  in  that  case  there  is  a  wide  field  of  moral 
philosophy  which  he  quite  passes  over,  which  should 
consider  the  relation  of  the  actual  conscientiousness 
to  the  ideal  conscience,  and  the  means  by  which  each 
is  to  know  whether  his  own  individual  conscience 
tells  him  right.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Butler  means 
by  conscience  the  actual  conscience  or  conscientious-  . 
ness  of  particular  men,  then  there  is  entirely  omitted 
by  him  all  that  large  subject  which  is  called  by  theo^ 
logians  the  information  of  conscience :  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence  (for  in  general  a  writer  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  what  is  not  in  his  book,  unless  he  pro- 
fesses to  give  it),  the  descriptions  of  the  authority  or 
rightful  supremacy  of  conscience  lose  very  much  of 
their  point  and  meaning.  The  authority  becomes 
exceedingly  untrustworthv :  it  is  a  judge  requiring 

11—2 
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supervision^  a  sentinel  who  wants  a  sentinel  over  him : 
and  hence  the  question,  as  di£G[cult  in  morals  as  in 
politics,  about  the  right  of  resistance  to  this  autho* 
rity,  and  whether  conscience  really  ought  always  to 
be  obeyed.  » 

Honour  While  honour  has  been  idealised  by  some  philoso- 

hasmore       -  ;  -.^  «^  *    • 

reference  phors  m  a  manner  not  very  dmerent  from  conscience, 
^o]^mion  jjjgjj^y  more  have  set  themselves  to  describe  the  evils 
be  ooiwn-  ^^  ^*®  actiou  when  wrongly  applied,  a  thing  which  has 
tionai  and  been  but  little  done  in  the  case  of  conscience.     Not 
*  to  dwell  on  the  &ct  that  honour  has  become  a  cant 
term  among  many  persons  professing  to  be  guided  by 
it,  so  that  any  true  notions  of  it  have  been  superseded 
by  mere  conventionalities,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
considerations  of  honour  are  more  capricious,  more 
liable  to  error,  than  anything  which  can  be  called 
conscience ;  and  this  mainly  on  account  of  the  greater 
reference  in  them  to  opinion,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  on  account  of  the  greater  strength  and  inti- 
mateness  of  the  individual  feeling  which  really  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  other,  though  both,  in  different  de- 
grees, associate  themselves  with  opinion.     The  indi-» 
vidual  feeling  is  of  the  same  kind  in  both;  it  may  be 
described  as  'regard,  not  for  self  (except  for  doiifig 
right),  but  for  others :'  in  duty  or  conscience  it  is 
simpler,  plainer,  IcQS  aspiring,  more  intimate. 
How  con- .        Our  sense  whether  of  duty  or  of  honour  is,  with 
and  sense  each  ono  of  US,  as  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
ttt^^  it,  the  product  of  our  particular  individuality,  of  our 
®**^       education,  of  the  companions  we  have  had,  and  of  the 
life  we  have  lived :  by  all  this  each  sense  is  educated 
or  informed  :    but  still  there  is  something  in  each 
sense  which  is  the  same  with  everybody.     Of  train- 
ing and  education  I  hope  to  speak  hereafter. 

There  remains  now  to  speak  of  conscientiousness 
and  the  sense  of  honour  as  to  tbe  manner  in  which 
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they  exist  inaman;  I  mean  as  to  the  particular  nature 
of  the  feeling,  and  what  feelings  it  is  associated  with. 
What  I  have  just  said  has  had  reference  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  feeling,  or  its  content,  as  some  might 
express  it,  i.  e.  the  conduct  which  it  urges  upon  us  : 
but  independently  of  this,  there  may  be  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  feeling  itself;  more  especially  per* 
haps  in  the  case  of  the  sense  of  honour. 


APPENDIX  ON  CJONSCIENCE  AND  HONOUR*. 

Thne  Let  UB  proceed  now  to  consider  tbe  nature  of  introversion 

moral  re-    ^^  ^^®  mind,  or  consciousness,  or  reflexion,  not  in  its  intel- 
flexion :     lectual,  but  in  its  moral  bearing. 

f^  ted  ^^  simplest,  readiest,  and  most  superficial  thought  about 

neas  (i).  one's  self,  is  about  one's  own  enjoyment  and  provision  for 
one's  self, — ^what  I  have  called  above,  self-care.  If  it  has  how- 
•  ever  much  of  the  character  of  thovght,  it  would  be  better 
called  'self-interestedness.'  This  sort  of  reflexion  furnishes 
of  course  sometimes  self-congratulation,  as  on  occasion  of  suc- 
cess I  sometimes  self-reproachi  as  on  occasion  of  failure  by 
one's  own  mistake. 
Self.68ti-  Another  sort  of  thought  about  one's  fielf  is  what  I  will 

™*  ^^^^^'  call  self-estimation.  By  this  I  mean  that  consciousness  which 
is  concerned  with  the  various  feelings,  good  or  bad,  of  pride, 
vanity,  shame,  modesty,  and  many  others  of  the  like  kind. 
This  sort  of  thought  about  one's  self  furnishes,  as  we  know, 
often  much  of  self-congratulation  and  pleasure ;  often,  again, 
much  of  self-reproach  and  pain,  and  that  of  the  bitterest. 

1  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  9th  chapter,  it  is  said  that  'it  still 
remains  to  speak  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  feelings  of  cooBcien- 
tiousness  and  honour,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  associated 
with  other  feeling:'  and,  in  the  original  MS.,  the  following  loose 
jottings  appear  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  '  Is  it  like  pride,  or  like 
what  ?  Discussion  of  the  feelings  of  pride,  vanity,  &c.'  I  have  thought 
it  well  therefore  to  supply  from  earlier  MSS.  what  the  author  intended 
to  insert  here.  The  first  passage  is  taken  from  a  course  of  lectures 
•  marked  II.  1. :  this  is  followed  by  a  quotation  from  an  older  MS.,  of  a 

somewhat  fragmentary  character,  marked  b;  and  this  again  by  quotations 
from  MSS.  G  and  Q  forming  part  of  a  long  series  intermediate  in  age. 
The  commencement  of  each  quotation  is  marked  in  the  notea  In 
bringing  together  a  number  of  passages,  written  at  different  times  upon 
the  same  subject,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount 
of  repetition  and  want  of  order ;  but  each  passage  seemed  to  me  to 
contain  something  of  independent  value,  and  I  did  not  feel  justifiod  in 
making  the  alterations  which  would  have  been  required  in  order  to  fuse 
them  into  one  whole.    Ed. 
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Both  these  kinds  of  thought  about  one's  self  are  natural 
as  to  the  fact  of  them,  but  as  regards  the  form  and  detail, 
they  are  almost  entirely  the  creatures  of  education  and  cus- 
tom. 

Conscience  is  a  feeling,  on  the  whole,  intermediate  between  Gonsoi- 
these  two,  but  containing  in  it  elements  not  belonging  to®"^^^^* 
either.     Self-reproach  arising  from  the  first  of  the  feelings  I 
mentioned  is  in  the  main  of  the*  nature  of  fear ;  so  is  the  self- 
reproach  arising  from  a  guilty  conscience :  self-reproach  arising 
from  the  latter  of  these  is  of  the  nature  of  shame;  so  again  is 
that  of  conscience.    Again,  there  is  in  the  reproach  of  con- 
science self-blame  for  a  failure:  this  is  the  same  sort  of  blame 
as  prudential  self-blame,  but  it  is  for  a  higher  nobler  cause : 
it  is  failure  and  coming  short  of  the  right,  instead  of  failure 
as  to  the  useful.   Similarly,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  the 
reproach  of  conscience  a  sympathetic  self-condemnation,  by  . 
which  I  mean  a  self-condemnation  accompanied  by  the  feel-  ' 
ing  that  others,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  know  what  we 
know,  condemn  us  likewise,  and  if  they  knew  all  that  we  know, 
would  condemn  us  altogether.    This  is  a  feeling  closely  anal- 
ogous to  the  general  feeling  of  shame,  as  we  shall  have  to    - 
see;  but  it  is  mbre  pointed  and  particular;  it  conveys  to  us 
the  idea  not  only  of  failure  and  disgrace,  but  of  astonishment 
at  and  shrinking  from  ourselves,  that  it  should  be  so.    And 
conscience  contains  in  it  the  element  of  sympathetic  feeling 
in  another  way  belonging  to  it  alone.    It  is  the  pleading  and 
remonstrance  in  our  imagination  of  those  whom  we  may  have 
wronged.    It  is  the  imaginative  putting  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  others. 

Conscience,  as  it  is  usually  treated  by  moralists,  is  looked  ConBd- 
upon  in  its  medium  state  of  neither  self-approval  nor  self-  tingoished 
reproach,  but  as  an  inward  voice,  indicating  to  us,  on  the  from  the 
occasion  of  an  action  presenting  itself,  what  is  its  moral  reaBon. 
character,  whether  good  or  bad.  Conscience  clearly  does  this, 
so  far  as  it  does  it,  by  the  incipient  tendency  to  the  self- 
approval  or  self-reproach,  by  the  anticipating"  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  according  to  what  we  do  under  the  circum- 
stances.   Conscience  is  said  to  be  the  reason  acting  morally ; 
but  it  is  this  only  properly  for  ourselves,  and  on  a  real  occa- 
sion for  action,  and  the  term   is  not  properly  applied  to 
general  moral  judgment  on  occasion  of  action  of  others,  or 
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action  merely  suggesting  itself  to  our  imagifiation.   No  doubt, 
with  certain  qualifications  to  be  mentioned,  the  judgments  of 
these  two  are  likely  to  be  in  harmony,  and  it  is  by  the 
education  of  the  moral  judgment  that  the  conscience  is  to  be 
made  ¥^hat  it  should  be:  but  the  extension  in  this  manner 
of  the  word  conscience  has  produced  many  practical  incon- 
veniences, which  we  shall  see. 
Sympathy        In  regard  of  all  the  forms  .of  introversion  of  thought,  or 
our  idea  of  reflexion,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  ascer- 
trath,  both  tain  how  far  there  enters  in  sympathy  with  the  imagined 
lectoal    .  judgiaeuts  of  others. 

As  to  this,  it  is  first  to  be  considered  what  is  the  meaning 
in  Bx\y  caoe  of  our  judgments  being  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  presumed  judgments  of  others ;  and  next  what 
is  the  real  nature  of  shame. 

Intellectually,  the  presumed  accordance  of  our  judgment 
with  that  of  others  is  one  of  the  two  great  canons  of  convic- 
tion, or  feeling  of  truth,  the  other  being  that  the  judgment  is 
what  we  can  certainly  act  upon,  with  expectation  of  such 
and  such  results.  One  definition  of  truth  which  we  instinct- 
ively give  to  ourselves  is,  that  it  is  the  common  thought  and 
conviction  of  rational  beings  :  or  in  other  words,  a  part  of  the 
definition  of  truth  is,  that  what  is  true  for  one  intellect  is 
true  for  another.  Reason  removes  us  from  a  region  of  par- 
ticular and  wilful  thought  into  one  in  which  the  thought 
belongs  no  longer  to  us  alon^,  but  to  united  intelligence. 
This  is  in  some  respects  what  is  meant  when  we  are  told  of 
the  submission  and  bowing  down  of  the  intellect  to  nature 
and  to  fact,  the  giving  up  the  idols  of  individuality,  and  the 
yielding  ourselves  to  truth.  In  this  respect,  the  advance  of 
knowledge  in  the  individual  is  his  entering  more  and  more 
into  the  commonwealth  of  rational  beings :  it  is  intellectually 
an  umelfing,  a  gradual  passage  from  thoughts,  distinct,  sepa- 
rate, and  individual,  to  thoughts  more  than  sympathetic, 
really  common  and  identical.  The  true  is  something  fixed 
and  limited  independently  of  us,  and  in  entering  upon  it 
we  quit  our  own  will,  as  we  are  aware  that  others  do  also ; 
their  wills  otherwise  being  individually  various.  In  their 
common  judgment,  therefore,  we  take  them  as  not  speak- 
ing from  themselves,  but  from  the  truth  independent  of 
them. 
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We  must  thus  bear  in  mind^  that  in  regard  of  truth  of 
any  kind^  one  part  of  the  conviction  of  it  in  ourselves  con- 
sists, iu  our  supposition  that  others,  though  they  may  not 
perhaps  think  as  we  do  (for  they  very  likely  do  not  know  the 
circumstances,  or  may  be  mistaken),  yet  still  judge  in  a  man- 
ner vhich  would  inevitably  make  them  think  so,  if  they  knew 
what  we  Ifnow,  and  were  in  the  same  position  as  we  are. 
All  certainty  is  thus  fortified  in  our  minds  by  the  imagined 
sympathy  of  others  in  our  thoughts,  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  without  this  support  we  could  individually 
maintain  it. 

Whether  we  care  much,  or  do  not,  for  the  particular 
opinions  of  those  whoni  we  are  actually  concerned  with,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  our  particular  disposition :  but  sup- 
posing we  maintain  in  our  minds  our  own  opinion  against 
theirs,  the  question  whether  we  maintain  it  as  true,  or  simply 
a3  ours,  depends  very  much  upon  how  far  in  our  imagination 
we  appeal  from  their  judgment  to  a  more  general  and  higher 
judgment  If  we  feel  that  our  judgment  is  true,  we  feel  that 
we  cannot  be  alone  in  holding  it,  but  that  we  are  in  sympathy 
with  universal  reason. 

Imagination  therefore  of  the  judgment  of  others  is  more  and 
or  less  a  necessary  part  of  the  judgment  of  ourselves^  so  far"*®**^ 
as  we  conceive  this  judgment  of  ourselves  to  be  sincere  and 
trua  And  the  growth  of  consdence,  and  i>f  our  observation 
of  the  consequences,  and  therefore  of  the  character  of  actions, 
is  accompanied  from  the  first  by  a  growth  also  of  thought  of 
the  opinion  of  others. 

The  first  and  readiest  form  of  judgment  of  ourselves  and  The  Bim- 
idea  of  others'  judgment  of  us  is  in  reference  to  the  com-  ^Yilmltd 
parison  of  us  with  others,  as  to  one  form  or  another  of  merit,  for  other 
excellence,  and  superiority. '  SSniwa* 

In  regard  to  this,  it  is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  refers  to 
though  we  may  fix  independently  what  are  the  proper  points  ^^7° 
of  human  excellence  and  merit,,  the  rb  koXov,  the  honestum, 
yet  that  which  measures  it,  and  gives  it  in  one  respect  its 
special  character,  is  the  fact  of  one  man's  excelling  or  being 
superior  to  others.  And  as  the  morality  of  feeling  is  in  dan- 
ger of  erring  on  the  side  of  weakness,  the  morality  of  justice 
on  that  of  over-exactness  and  yet  insufficiency,  and  the 
morality  of  reason  on  that  of  selfishness,  so  the  morality  of 
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fireedom  and  honour  is  in  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of 
rivaliy,  comparison,  and  pride. 

The  number  of  words  expressing  modifications  of  feeling 
connected  with  our  judgment  of  ourselves,  and  our  thoughts 
of  others'  judgment  of  us,  in  reference  to  our  possession  of 
supposed  points  of  excellence  or  superiority,  and  our  doing 
things  generally  well  or  ill,  is  in  all  languages  very  large. 

There  is  also  much  complication  in  regard  to  the  degree 
of  truth  in  the  judgment^  the  mixture  of  judgment  of  one- 
self with  regard  for  the  judgment  of  others,  the  sort  of  bear- 
ing and  action  which  the  judgment  leads  to,  and  much 
besides, 
Alii&t  IB  The  first  feeling  of  this  kind  which  I  will  mention  is  the 

raf  feding  gei^^ral  one  of  alSm^,  or  regard,  respect,  reverence  for  opinion 
coimeoted  and  custom  and  the  judgment  of  others,    Aristotle  makes 
regard  for  this  regard  for  others'  feeling  a  sort  of  fear,  comparing  it 
the  opin-   yf{i]^  actual  fear  or  ^0/809.    This  moral  or  imaginative  fear 
others.      is  a  real  passion,  attended  with  the  bodily  irdOo^  of  blushing, 
in  the  same  manner  as  actual  fear  is  attended  with  pale- 
ness, shivering,  and  its  other  accompaniments.    We  might 
make  a  scheme  of  alBw^,  similar  to  that  which  might  be  made 
as  to  actual  fear,  ^o/3o9,  and  fix  the  proper  place  between 
impudence  and  bashfulness  for  the  virtue  of  moral  courage, 
as  we  should  between  rashness  and  cowardice  for  the  virtue 
of  simple  or  actiftJ  courage.    Aristotle  is  rather  disposed  to 
place  the  mean,  as  with  actual  fear,  nearer  the  side  of  bold- 
ness, answering  to  what  we  should  caU  moral  courage ;  but 
we  shall  probably  consider  that  there  is  at  any  rate  another 
virtue   nearer   the   other    extreme,  which  we  should  call 
modesty.    This  it  is  which  is  alBm  or  aUrxyvq^  as  a  good 
quality.    There  is  not  however  much  resemblance  between 
the  two  kinds  of  fear,  so  to  call  them,  between  the  Latin 
iDereri  and  metuere.    They  have  in  common  something  of  the 
nature  of  restraint,  but  not  much  besides. 
It  belongs        Kihto^,  as  shame,  is,  in  one  shape  or  another,  an  instinctive 
to^^f  feeling  of  the  growing  intelligence.    It  is  evidently  a  feeling 
answering  to  and  fitted  for  a  state  of  understood  comparative 
ignorance  in  the  presence  of  others  supposed  to  be  wise  and 
experienced :  it  is  the  graceful  awkwardness  of  expanding  and 
inexperienced  intelligence  and  feeling,  corresponding  to  the 
same  facts  as  we  see  them  in  the  external  frame.    The  eyes 
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and  the  judgment  of  those  supposed  superior  and  wiser  are 
thus  naturally  shrunk  from^  and,  in  default  of  knowledge  as 
yet  unformed,  opinion  and  custom  are,  may  be  foolishly, 
reTerenced:  the  fact  of  this  being  so  is  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  ductility  and  docility  of  man's  mind;  There 
can  be  in  the  youth  but  little  intelligent  self-confidence,  for 
he  is  but  little  tried  and  known  even  to  himself:  and  in  the 
absence  of  it,  he  is  eminently  the  creature  of  association  or 
companionship,  and  of  respect.  The  first  is  the  habitual 
modifier  of  his  mind,  the  general  stiffener  of  it  in  its  plia- 
bility :  the  second,  the  '  ingenuus  pudor '  of  the  Latins,  is 
what  indeed  large  classes  of  society  are  almost  compelled  by 
their  circumstances  to  grow  up  without,  but  the  loss  of  which 
can  probably  never  be  made  up  to  them« 

This  alSwif,  or  respect  for  the  feeling  of  others,  is  a  com- 
plicated sentiment,  for  there  is  in  it  both  a  feeling  of  its 
Reasonableness  and  of  the  real  superiority  of  others,  and  also 
more  or  less,  and  that  growing,  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  of  an  independent  judgment  of  his  own,  partly  in 
harmony  with,  partly  prot^ing  against,  what  he  considers 
others  to  think.  Except  that,  as  I  have  said  before,  so  far  as 
Ife  does  protest  against  it,  and  believes  he  is  right  in  doing 
so,  he  of  necessity  believes  that  he  has  wiser  otheni  on  his 
side« 

Conscience  diffei-s  from  this  alSckf  or  respect  for  the  Points  in 
feeling  of  others,  in  so  far  as  (1)  it  is  fuU  and  felt  self-judg-  ^^^J"""' 
metit,  however  in  harmony  with  the  supposed  judgment  of  diffem 
others,  and  however  this  judgment  of  others  nmy  have  gone  ^™*'*^»* 
to  form  it :   (2)  it  is  concerned  not  with  the  comparison  of 
ourselves  with  others  (whether  or  not  the  thought  of  others 
may  have  suggested  this  feeling),  but  with  things  which  are 
considered  to  have  their  reason  in  themselves,  to  be  binding: 
and  it  is  accompanied  thus  not  simply  with  fear  of  others' 
judgment,  but  with  actual  fear  of  results  and  consequences : 
and  (3)  it  is  connected,  by  feeling  and  sympathy,  with  the 
judgment  of  us  by  a  person  in  a  peculiar  circumstance  as 
regards  us,*  viz.  in  some  way  or  other  injured  by  us. 

Conscience  appears  in  the  very  first  beginning  of  in- 
telligence in  the  last  of  these  three  ingredients,  and  gra- 
dually forms  itself  in  regard  of  the  other  two :  in  regard 
of  (1)  chiefly  through  means  of  the  aiSui^  above  mentioned : 
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which  ID  this  respect  goes  to  generate  a  habit  of  mind 
beyond  and  above  itself :  in  regard  of  (2)  conscience  gradually 
forms  itself  from  the  habit  of  exercising  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment and  of  observing  mutual  rights  and  claims,  which  the 
experience  of  life,  bringing  one  into  all  sorts  of  relations  and 
collisions,  will  suggest. 

The  third  feeling  here  by  which  I  have  supposed 
conscience  to  differ  from  shame  or  aiSno^,  is  one  however  which 
in  a  certam  degree  may  be  said  to  belong  to  them  as  weU  as 
to  it :  where  this  is  so,  atSeo?  is  not  tnuch  short'  of  general 
moral  sentiment.  AlSw^  and  Sucff  in  this  point  of  view  are 
not  far  from  representing  subjective  and  objective,  free  and 
definite,  morality.  AlSw^  as  used  by  the  Greeks  was  made 
to  comprehend  more  or  less  all  the  elements  of  conscience  : 
it  was  in  fact  the  feeling  of  relative  duty,  a  feeling  of  special 
regard  for  each  person  according  to  his  circumstances ;  regard 
as  such  for  the  unfortunate,  for  those  who  have  benefited  us, 
for  elders  and  superiors.  It  had  also  a  very  strong  religious 
reference,  and  in  this  way  came  to  possess  in  a  certain 
degree  the  ideas  of  definiteness  of  obligation  and  fear  of 
punishment,  which  more  properly  attach  to  conscience.  But 
the  general  fact  which  it  represents  and  which  the  Latin 
pudor,  our '  ingenuous  shame,^  does  not  go  beyond,  falls  short 
of  conscience  in  the  main  by  the  three  particulars  above 
mentioned. 

Conscience  then  involves  (besides  a  regard  for  opinion  or 
.  reputation)  self-attention  or  self-examination,  attention  to 
the  fact  of  duty  or  rightness,  and  sympathy.  The  more 
developed  conscience  is,  the  more  do  these  three  latter  tend 
to  supersede  the  former,  upon  which  they  may  very  possibly 
hiBtve  been  in  point  of  fact  actually  built. 

The  education  of  conscience  involves  accordingly  the  right 
management  of  consciousness,  a  good  eye^  judgment  and 
knowledge  as  to  actual  duty,  and  the  cultivation  of  feeling 
and  sympathy. 
Feelings  I  have  mentioned  that  the  number  of  words  expi^ssing 

?dth  aidi&t.  modifications  of  feelings  of  self-estimation  &c  is  in  all 
languages  very  large.  Those  expressing  modifications  of 
feelings  of  conscientious  self-judgment  are  by  no  means  so 
numerous.  The  former  are  more  conspicuous  in  their  action, 
and  are  in  practice  more  powerful  movers  of  human  a£GEdrs; 
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the  latter,  though  there  is  really  a  great  variety  of  them,  are 
more  inward  and  individual. 

The  general  principle  of  action  which  is  concerned  with 
al&d^,  self-estimation  or  regard  for  opinion,  is  what  we 
generally  call  'honour/  The  character  formed  upon  it  is 
noble  and  generous.  The  feeling  in  the  mind  corresponding 
to  the  distinction  of  actions  into  honourable  and  otherwise  is 
highmindedness  or  self-respect,  fieyaT^y^x^- 

I  have  nientioned  that  one  great  complication  of  feelings  How  oom- 
of  this  kind  arises  from  the  diflTerent  manner  in  which  self-  pJl^*^^ 
judgment,  and  thought  of  the  judgment  of  us  by  others,  come  yanity. 
to  be  mixed.  Another  complication  related  to  this  arises 
from  the  comparative  strength  or  weakness  of  the  character 
in  which  the  feeling  is.  According  to  the  disposition,  the 
feeling  of  self-respect  and  care  for  honour  has  more  in  it  of 
the  feeling  of  value  for  credit  and  reputation,  or  of  the 
feeling  of  value  for  self-approval  and  self-congratulation. 
Where  the  feeling  of  self-respect  becdmes  vicious,  either  by 
being  excessive  as  regards  other  feelings,  or  by  being  too 
much  a  matter  of  thought  and  attention,  such  misdevelope- 
ment  takes  the  form  of  pride  and  vanity.  The  distinctiou 
between  them  cannot  be  very  accurately  drawn,  but  in  a 
general  way  we  mean  by  the  former  word  the  feeliug  as  it  is 
self-dependent,  self-satisfied,  to  a  certain '  degree  unsocial, 
connected  with  a  strong  will  and  a  strong  nature ;  and,  by 
the  latter,  the  feeling  as  it  leans,  more  or  less,  either  imagina- 
tively or  in  fact,  on  others,  and  is  connected  thus  widi  a 
nature  more  social  probably,  but  less  distinctive  and  individual 
than  the  other.  A  special  complication  arises  in  case  of 
disappointment,  when  we  sometimes  find  regard  for  others' 
opinion  disguising  itself  under  the  form  of  the  most  frantic 
opposition  and  contempt. 

Other  forms  of  abuse  of  the  feeling  of  self-esteem  have  Seli-confi- 
relation  to  future  action,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  self-con-  ^^  ^^ 
fidence.  This  may  be  actual  or  moral,  may  have  relation 
i.  e.  to  (fwfio^  or  alS<iq :  in  the  former  case  it  is  presumptuous- 
ness  and  rashness:  in  the  latter,  impudence,  insolence, 
arrogance,  haughtiness,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
exercise. 

High-mindedness  or  self-respect  is,  as  the  words  imply, 
right  self-esteem,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  estimation 
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of  self  which  it  involves  is  actually  a  high  one.  Where  it  is. 
not,  and  yet  the  feeling  exists,  there  is  what  we  commonly 
call  modesty. 

Humility  is  a  simple  low  estimation  of  one's  self ;  it  is 
modesty  considered  independently  of  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect  When  practically  thought  of,  it  is  mostly  looked 
upon  in  a  negative  light,  and  considered  as  the  absence  of, 
or  opposite  to,  pride. 

In  reference  to  future  action,  modesty  and  humility  are 
closely  akin  to  diffidence  and  self-distrust,  qualities  which 
though  attractive  for  association  are  on  the  whole  disadvan- 
tageous for  action.  Aristotle,  ia  his  practical  view,  and  with 
the  feeling  of  a  Greek,  which 'certainly  in  these  respects  dif- 
fered much  from  ours  at  present,  depreciates  all  these 
qualities.  His  fiucpay^vxict  is  little  other  than  the  Christian 
humility. 

As  the  principle  of  honour  rests  mainly  upon  the  compari* 
son  of  man  with  man,  and  the  idea  of  excellence  and  supe- 
riority, the  fact  of  individuality  is  brought  out  very  strongly 
by  it ;  and  with  this  there  are  three  feelings  associated,  those 
of  freedom,  of  distinction,  and  of  genuineness  or  truth. 

Freedom  is  shown  in  regard  of  it,  sometimes  not  in  a 
good  li^ay,  by  wilfulness  and  caprice,  but  most  chiefly  by  the 
readiness  and  willingness  to  give  and  to  sacrifice ;  which  is 
called,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  intimateness  of  the 
things  it  is  concerned  with,  munificence,  liberality^  generosity, 
devotion,  self-sacrifice,  &c. 

Distinction  is  the  basis  of  the  desire  of  fame  and  glory. 
The  idea  of  it  gives  to  man's  individuality  a  value  in  his  own 
eyes,  which  may  have  a  bad  effect  on  his  character.  The 
feeling  is  as£k)ciated  more  or  less  with  the  thought  of  the 
feelings  of  others  about  him,  in  a  manner  to  which  applies 
what  has  been  said  about  pride  and  vanity. 

Qenuineness,  or  truth,  of  course  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
real  feeling  of  honour.  In  the  cases,  not  perhaps  imfrequent, 
where  the  man  knows  that  the  self  of  him  which  others 
honour  or  think  highly  of  is  something  quite  different  from 
his  actual  self,  as  he  knows  it,  there  is  no  real  self-estimation 
at  all:  he  is  simply  playing  a  part;  and  his  own  estimation  of 
himself,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  something  quite  independent 
of  others'  estimate  of  this  his  mask. 
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There  is  very  much  needed  in  morals  a  word  corre-  Abtwes  of 
spending  to  the  inelegant  but  useful  word  'selfish/  to  express 
the  temper  of  mind  which  leads  to  a  man's  actions  being 
much  under  the  guidance  of  a  strong  self-judgment  and  self-* 
opinion,  when  this  is  of  a  nature  rather  concerned  with 
honour  than  with  obligation  and  conscience.  For  it  is  • 
obvious  that  honourable  action  shades  off  into  the  wrong 
(just  as  prudence,  or  proper  self-care,  shades  off  into  self- 
ishness), in  a  direction  which,  according  to  the  circum« 
stances  and  the  character,  we  should  call  that  of  pride, 
wilfulness,  harshness,  or  various  other  like  terms :  there  is 
then  a  self-assertion  which  is  wrong,  in  whatever  way,  and  in 
whatever  degree. .  I  should  like  to  call  this  by  the  name  of 
aelfliness. 

I  mentioned  above  that  one  difference  between  the  feeling  Further 
of  aiZm  and  conscience  was  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  in  it  S^^f^e 
more  of  distinct  self-judgment.    But  in  a  strong,  noble  and  diBtinotion 
well-bred  nature,  honour  is  as  much  an  individual  feeling,  oon^^ce 
as  real  self-conviction,  as  little  fluctuating  with  the  partial  and  hon- 
judgment  of  others,  as  conscience  can  be.    Each  of  them  in 
this  way  is  a  genuine   and   individual- sensitiveness  which, 
being,  as  such,  discriminating,  we  may  call  a  sense,  if  we  like 
it    Only  they  are  neither  of  them  native,  except  as  regards 
certain   rudimentary  principles:   it  is  from  association,  in- 
struction.  and  habit,  that  they  have  gro^  to  diflcriminate  in 
the  way  they  do :   they  are  the  sense  of  many  worked  by 
these  into  the  one. 

The  great  and  important  distinction  between  conscience  in  regard 
and  the  principle  of  honour  as  a  guide  to  action  lies  in  the  ^£|^ty, 
greater  definiteness  of  the  former,  owing  to  its  association 
with  actual  law,  with  definite  rights  and  duties.  Conscience 
is  a  continual  inward  voice  to  us,  telling  us  that  we  are  not 
free.  How,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  feeling  of  obligation  in 
us  may  take  its  origin,  is  what  I  am  not  at  present  concerned 
with :  we  may  suppose  it  a  matter  of  education,  of  our  being 
brought  up  under  discipline  and  government,  constantly  told 
that  we  ought  to  do  this  and  ought  not  to  do  that,  &c.  This 
may  be  so,  and  then  the  feeling  of  'ought'  and  'ought  not' 
might  become  naturalized  and  self-fixed  in  the  mind,  just  as 
regard  for  the  judgment  of  others  niay  griEidually  change  into 
an  habitual  judgment  of  ourselves.    Conscience  grows,  none 
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can  doubt^  and  is  not  natural  and  authoritative  in  the  sense 
of  being  from  the  first  complete  and  mature.    What  there  is 
natural  in  it  arises  from  its  representing,  without  instruction, 
the  great  principles  of  our  nature,  which  must  exist  alike  in 
all,  and   from  its  growing  with  instruction.     Its  authority 
*     arises  from   its  being  our  moral  mind  made  what  it  is  by 
reason ;  from  its  being  the  voice  of  reason  in  us.  It  possesses 
authority,  not   as   conscience  but  as  reason.    It  is  not  our 
feeling  it,  but  our  understanding  it  as  an  expression  to  us  of 
reality  independent  of  us,  which  makes  it  our  duty  to  obey  it. 
£  S^^         ^^®  relations  of  the  principles  of  honour  and  of  conscience 
of  pimiflh-  to  the  idea  ot  punishment  are  altogether  different.    With  the 
^^^'        former  the  idea  does  not  enter  in.    There  iB  an  impulse  to 
do  the  right  act :  if  it  is  not  done,  the  punishment  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  not  being  done ;  not  in  any  feeling  of  grief  that  it 
.  has  not  been  done,  though  there  may  be  such ;  for  this  is  felt 
and  understood  as  nothing  like  punishment ;  in  fact,  punish- 
ment is  in   one   way  or  another  reparation,  and   on  the 
prmciplo  of  honour  what  is  done  wrong  iTunderstood  as  once 
for  all,  and  irreparable.    Punishment,  were  it  possible,  would 
be  desired. 

Conscience,  starting  from  solider  and  lower  ground,  sup- 
plies simpler  and  more  generally  acting   motives,  and  is 
enabled  thus  practically  to  act  in  many  cases  where  the  other 
•*  would  vanish  and  fail    The  being  not  our  own  masters,  but 
being  under  obligation,  supposes  punishment,  and  the  fact  of 
punishment  recognizes  the  existence  of  fear.    Instead  of  th^ 
vague  feeling  of  degradation  resulting  from  offence,  con- 
science supplies  a  distinct  feeling  of  demerit,  guiltiness,  and 
consequent  fear.    Our  education  and  life  under  law  among 
men  has  made  us  feel  that  the  same  is  likely  to  be  our  posi- 
tion in  the  great  Commonwealth  of  reasonable  beings. 
Three  oha-       Conscience  is  the  moral  mind,  a  part  of  the  sentiment  or 
tiosof  oon-  ^^1^  o{  the  mind  as  to  action  and  life  in  general,  but  dis- 
sdence      tinguished  from  the  rest  of  this  (1)  by  being  limited  in  the 

considered  i*       .•  -l*  i_  'a  •     xi_  i»     i_»  -l  '^ 

as  the  mo-  i^^^g^  ot  actions  which  it  concerns,  viz.  those  of  which  it  can 
ral  mind,  be  said  that  they  are  right  or  wrong ;  (2)  by  being  very  pre- 
cise and  definite  in  its  judgments  upon  them,  and  having 
reason  to  go  upon  in  them ;  and  (3)  by  leaving  in  the  mind, 
in  cases  where  it  is  not  attended  to,  a  sense  of  guilt  and 
indebtedness,  and  of  something  deserved  and  coming. 
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Conscience  is  formed  and  grows  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
habitual  sentiment  and  feeling  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
except  that  owing  to  its  connexion  with  reason,  more 
direct  instruction  and  more  definite  inoculation  of  prin- 
ciple is  possible  with  regard  to  it  than  with  regard  to  the 
rest 

Conscience,  as  it  is  fdt,  is  susceptible  of  many  of  those  Ab  a  feel- 
varieties  in  the  manner  of  it  which  have  been  described  in  ^lerentin 
reference  to  general  self-estimation.    Though  the  substance  different 
of  it  must  be  a  strong  feeling  of  personal  self-judgment,  yet  ^i^j^' 
this,  according  to  the  temper,  will  be  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  of  thought  of,  and  fear  of,  the  judgment  of  others. 
Independently  also  of  the  conscientious  faithfulness  as  to 
self-judgment  in  particular  cases,  there  will  be  as  to  habitual 
action  more  of  self-confidence  and  boldness,  or  more  of  fear- 
fulness  and  self-distrust,  according  to  the  individual  temper. 
A  good  conscience  may  sometimes  be  an  anxious  and  de- 
pressed one :  the  stings  of  one  not  so  good  may  be  accom- 
panied with  much  of  sanguineness  and  hopefulnesa    And  in 
the  same  way  there  is  much  variety  in  the  amount  of 
brooding  and  self-attention  which  conscience  gives  rise  to. 

Conscience,  viewed  as  the  moral  mind,  is  not  only^the  ConBoi- 
moral  judgment  for  action  to  be,  but  it  is  the  moral  memory  ^^^ 
and  experience  as  to  action  which  has  been.    This  is  indeed  judgment, 
true  of  mind  in  general :  it  is  a  record  of  the  past,  and  a  ^^^. 
power  for  the  future.     It  is  by  experience  and  teaching  that  pedally 
we  learn  in  everything :  and  our  moral  judgment  or  faculty  ^q^"^®' 
now  is  what  it  is  in  consequence  of  what  it  has  gone  through 
in  conjunction  with  what  has  been  taught  it.    This  idea  of 
the  moral  experience  is  the  original  one,  in  respect  to  morals, 
of  the  term  conscience.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  speak  of 
a  good,  and  a  guilty  or  bad  conscience,  or  of  conscience  being 
purged.    On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  its  being  in- 
formed and  enlightened,  we  mean  by  it  the  moral  judgment. 

One  point  in  which  conscience,  as  the  moral  mind,  differs 
from  simple  intellect,  is  that  what  its  experience  tells  of  lives 
for  it  in  quite  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  intellect  can  be  said  to  live  for  it.  To  a 
certain  degree  the  way  in  which  we  have  arrived  at  our 
knowledge,  lives  in  our  mind  still,  but  only  to  a  certain 
degree:  foigetfulness  is  as  necessary  for  knowledge  as  re- 

G.  12 
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membranoe :  if  we  had  always  to  preserve  in  our  mind  all 
the  abortive  guesses  and  mistaken  observations  we  have 
made,  we  could  have  no  systematic  knowledge  at  all.  But 
the  moral  experience  is  a  record  of  actions  which  have  their 
reality  and  their  value, — t.  e.  their  merit  and  demerit, — ^inde* 
pendently  of  the  result  which  in  the  mind  they  have  led  to. 
Our  intellectual  history  has  no  significance  except  as  to  this 
result :  our  moral  history  has  concerned  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves, and  has  been  right  or  wrong,  meritorious  or  guilty 
towards  them ;  this  is  a  real  fact  of  which  our  experience  is 
the  impression. 

The  content  then  of  conscience,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  our 
own  moral  history :  on  the  other  view  of  it,  what  it  contains 
is  a  view  of  life  and  of  our  proper  action,  the  result  of  obser- 
vation and  instruction :  it  is  the  producing  of  this  which  is 
the  informing  the  conscience.  The  moral  law  is  an  impres- 
sion or  transcript  of  life  as  it  should  be :  and  our  moral  mind, 
inward  moral  view,  or  conscience,  should  be  an  impression  or 
transcript  of  this  moral  law.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  con- 
science is  our  law,  a  law  to  us.  Its  authority  over  us  is 
not  derived  from  our  feeling  it,  but  from  its  being  to  us  the 
outward  authoritative  law,  the  way  in  which  this  comes  to 
us.  The  informing  the  conscience  is  really  only  instructing 
the  mind  in  the  actual  outward  law. 

The  MiBe  ^  Moral  action,  as  perfect,  is  the  acting  (1)  for  good  ends, 
iB  a^?^  (2)  by  good  rules,  and  (3)  with  good  feelings, — or,  intelligent, 
lopment  of  orderly,  unconstrained. 

of  freedom,  ^^^  freedom  of  action  which  is  involved  in  (1)  and  (3) 
which  is    is  as  necessary  to  make  action  moral,  as  the  control  which  is 

an  element .        i      j  •     /c%\ 
in  perfect  involved  m  (2). 

mwralao-         The  feeUng  of  honour,  or  honourableness,  is  a  strong 

development  of  the  feeling  o{  freedom^  balanced  by  a  strong 

consideration  for  the  imagined  opinion  of  others,  when  our 

own  sympathizes  with  and  justifies  it. 

It  answers       Honour,  as  a  feeling,  is  the  reactionary  feeling  to  trust  or 

and  is  felt  confidence,  placed,  or  imagined  to  be  placed,  in  us,  by  others. 

as  pain      It  is  the  accepting  the  fact  of  others  making  us  a  law  to  our- 

thought  of  selves,  when  they  might  impose  law  upon  us,  and  the  deter- 

*'^*i?®'    niination  to  justify  the  confidence  thus  shown. 

^  The  quotation  from  MS.  b  oommenoes  here. 
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The  pangs  of  the  conscience,  so  to  call  it,  of  honour,  are 
only  one  part  of  the  pangs  of  consdenoe  in  general.  The 
imagination  paints,  and  the  reajson  justifies,  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  and  contempt  with  which  those  who  trust  us 
would  look  upon  us,  if  they  knew  we  had  done  what,  in  such 
a  case,  we  are  ourselves  conscious  of  having  done. 

The  root  of  all  society  is  communication  of  feeling  and 
knowledge,  and  upon  this  communication  rests  all  sympathy 
and  all  personal  feeling.  These  all  therefore  involve  trust, 
and  wherever  there  is  trust,  there  is  a  possibility  of  deceit ; 
there  is  no  power  to  prevent  the  party  trusted  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  other. 

In  all  these  cases  therefore  the  feeling  of  honour  comes  in 
with  the  freedom  above  spoken  of,  and  acts  (as  described) 
through  the  imaginative  consciousness.  The  first  and  main 
thing  thus  that  honour  is  concerned  with  is  deceit.  The 
great  organ  of  communication  is  of  course  language,  and  the 
typical  or  most  marked  form  of  deceit  is  verbal  falsehood. 
The  hearer  trusts  the  speaker ;  and,  so  far  as  the  particular 
communication  is  concerned,  is  in  the  speaker's  power.  This 
power  to  deceive  makes  the  dishonourableness  of  deceiving 
felt  so  strongly  in  minds  capable  of  such  feeling,  that  the 
consciousness  of  falsehood,  even  in  cases  where  it  might  appear 
justifiable  or  right,  is  almost  unbearable. 

The  feeling  of  moral  fear,  shame  (ai!So>9,  pudar),  or  con-  Shame  is 
sciousness,  exists  in  reference  to  the  simple  estimation  of  us  othe^eB- 
by  others,  independent  of  any  consequences  of  that  estimation,  timate. 
I  call  it  moral  fear,  but  it  is  also  a  corporeal  passion,  no  less 
than  physical  or  actual  fear,  producing  blushing,  as  the  other 
produces  paleness.    This  is  noted  by  Aristotle*:  where  con- 
sciousness (so  to  call  it)  produces  paleness,  it  has  mixed  with 
it  actual  fear,  or  fear  of  consequences.     This  moral  fear  is 
concerned    (besides    the    exercise    of   our    freedom    above 
mentioned)  principally  with  two  other  sets  of  circumstances. 
These  are :  It  is  as- 

(1)     Certain  corporeal  feelings  and  animal  instincts,  with  "^^^^ 
which  it  is  associated  physically,  i.e.  by  nature  arbitrarily,  tain  bodily 
as  it  would  appear,   and    independently  of   reason.    The"*^*^** 
tendency  to  this  instinctive  shame  or  concealment  we  see  the  oon- 
in  many  animals  which  approach  the  rank  of  man.  of  bbotST 

^  EUlN.tv.  9.  1.  weakness. 
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(2)  CSrcumstances  of  moral  weakness  and  self-indulgence, 
arising  firom  want  of  self-control  and  of  higher  purpose.  To 
a  certain  extent,  what  has  been  said  above  about  truth  may 
be  brought  under  this,  the  keeping  of  our  word  being  viewed 
as  strength  of  mind  in  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  yielding 
to  the  temptation  of  breaking  it. 
Beaacm  for  We  may  suppose  the  feeling  of  shame  associated  in  the 
tjonwHtT" "^ft^^er  in  which  it  is  by  nature  with  certain  particular 
bodily  in-  animal  instincts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reason,  or 
moral  power,  a  special  or  additional  hold  over  them,  which  is 
needed  on  account  of  some  of  them  being  fjBur  stronger  than 
any  other  instincts  of  nature.  And  generally  the  feeling  of 
honour  or  shame  or  moral  fear,  may  be  said  to  attach  itself 
to  the  exercise  of  reason  and  the  less  self-regarding  feelings, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  prevail  over  indulgence  and  the  more 
self-regarding  feelings. 

There  are  three  distinct  points  of  view  from  which  men 

judge  of  themselves  and  their  actions :  viz.  (1)  as  to  their 

prudence,  (2)  as  to  their  justice  and  benevolence  (or  rightness 

in  general),  and  (3)  as  to  their  honourableness. 

Tiaee  Corresponding  to  this  we  have  three  cardinal  genera  of 

^^|^^^^vice:    viz.     (1)     Vices  of  selfishness,  or  selfish  prudence. 

oorre.        (2)    Vices  of  weakness,  or  self-indulgence.     (3)    Vices  of 

^Sa^   pride  or  false  honour.   A^d  similarly  three  kinds  of  conscious, 

genera      rational,  controlled  or  deliberate  action,  all  of  which  tend  to 

restrain  the  self-indulgent  or  impulsive  parts  of  nature ;  three 

forms,  we  may  say,  o{  conscience : 

(1)  the  prudential  conscience,  or  judgment  of  our  ac- 
tions as  afiecting  our  own  permanent  welfare : 

(2)  the  moTvl  conscience,  or  judgment  of  our  actions  as 
afiecting  the  welfare  of  others,  of  the  public,  of  mankind,  and 
as  judged  of  by  any  power  or  authority  which  may  have  that 
welfare  for  its  care : 

(3)  the  conscience  of  honour,  or  judgment  of  our  actions 
as  bearing  a  character  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  those  of 
others. 

All  these  different  kinds  of  inward  judgment,  involve  in 
their  character  of  judgments  or  reviews  of  action,  a  difference 
or  supremacy  of  nature  above  human  facts  or  principles 
which  lead  more  directly  to  action,  and  which  are  the  objects 


of  vice. 
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of  the  judgment.    Butler's  idea  of  the  rightful  supremacy  of 
conscience  applies  to  all  of  these. 

The  special  prerogative  of  (2)  the  moral  conscience  isG^ronndof 
that    it    has  an   authority  over  the  two  other  forms   ofp^^^^' 
conscience,  as  well   as  in   common  with   them    over  the  a'lthority 
impulses.     It  has  this,  because  it  represents  our  position  moral  con- 
more  truly  than  either  of  them  do.     It  may  come  into  error  science, 
through  misinformation,  or  through  misplaced  action :  but  in 
the  other  two  there  is  very  likely  to  be,  though  there  need 
not  be,  an. error  involved  from  the  beginning.     In  (1)  the 
error,  that  we  are,  as  regards  the  entirety  of  our  action,  all 
to  ourselves,  with  no  one  else  to  consider,  as  if  there  was  no 
one  else  in  the  world.    In  (3)  the  error,  that  we  are  really 
free,  with  no  law  over  us  or  duty  incumbent  upon  us,  so 
that  what  we  do  right  we  do  simply  because  we  choose  it, 
that  there  is  a  merit  therefore  in  it,  which  is  represented 
and  measured   by   our  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  by  the 
imagined  opinion  of  us  in  others.     On  the  other  head  (2) 
suggests  to  us  against  (1)  purposes  for  action  beyond  our- 
selves, and  against  (3)  the  fact  of  right  action  being  incum- 
bent upon  us,  not  merely  done  because  we  like  to  do  it.    It 
is  evident,  that  (2)   in  this  case  approaches  much  more 
nearly  to  (3)  than  it  does  to  (1) :  in  a  good  many  cases  there 
being  no  difference  in  regard  of  the  action,  whether  it  is 
su^ested  by  (2)  or  (3),  only  in  the  feelings  accompanying  it. 
But  this  difference  of  feeling  in  some  cases,  where  the  action 
is  the  same,  will  lead  to  a  difference  of  actions  in  other  cases. 

All  the  forms  of  conscience,  so  to  call  it,  are  very  much  How  the 
associated  with  imagination.    In  respect  of  (1),  the  imagina-  ^^^ters 
tion  generalizes  from  the  particular  desires  an  ideal  unity  of  into  each 
happiness,  which  it  more  or  less  looks  forward  to  and  dwells  ^^|. 
.on.    In  the  same  way  also  it  expands  the  personal  feeling,  ence. 
or  creates  an  enlarged  personality,  and  makes  us  feel,  as  a 
part  of  ourselves,  all  that  investiture  of  property,  family,  &c. 
which  we  consider  and  call  ours. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  respect  of  (3)  the  imagination 
converts  our  feeling  of  personality  into  a  reflexly  conceived 
character,  which  we  look  at,  but  look  at,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
eyes  of  others,  bringing  to  bear  thus  upon  it  a  general  judg- 
ment. The  actual  character  which  we  bear  in  the  individual 
minds  of  others  we  have  seldom  means  of  knowing ;  but  be- 
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tween  this  and  onr  imaginative  judgment  there  lies  generally 
the  common  character  which  we  bear  in  the  world,  ao  far  as 
we  form  a  sabject  of  interest  or  converaation  to  others.  This, 
our  good  name,  so  far  as  it  is  one,  is  recognized  by  the  law 
usually  as  a  sort  of  property,  which  no  one  has  any  business 
wantonly  to  injure. 

In  respect  of  (2),  the  imagination  idealizes  the  happiness 
of  ethers^  and  gives  us  by  sympathy  an  interest  in  it  as  ours, 
in  many  respects  in  a  similar  manner,  though  with  different 
objects,  from  the  way  in  which  it  acts  as  to  (1) :  while  as 
compared  with  (3)  it  idealizes  o\xr  character  and  the  merits 
of  our  action  as  seen  by  impartial  judgment^  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  judgment  is  one  conveying  with  it  the  idea 
of  authority,  and  consequently  of  possible  future  penalty. 

There  are  actual  facts  corresponding  to  all  these  imagina- 
tions, though  what  the  exact  facts  are  we  cannot  readily 
determine,  and  the  imagination  gives  to  them,  in  many 
respects,  their  dress  and  colour. 
Tnfl^^^         All  the  forms  of  self-judgment  are  veiy  much  associated 
andeduoL  ^^  custom  ;  and,  what  is  to  a  certain  degree  .the  same  thing, 

tion  on      they  are  all,  as  to  their  particular  form,  generated  by  life  and 
ooiuoi- 


enoe. 


action,  and  are  susceptible  thus  of  education  and  training. 


In  regard  of  prudence,  foresight,  and  value  for  property, 
this  is  most  evident :  it  is  the  tone  of  society  which  nourishes 
it  so  far  as  it  exists,  and  very  great  pains  are  often  taken  by 
educators  to  produce  it. 

The  conscience,  or  sensibility,  of  honour  is  stimulated  and 
cherished  in  some  societies  very  much  as  that  of  prudence  in 
others:  great  pains  are  taken  to  instil  and  guide  it,  and 
to  nourish  a  value  for  reputation  and  glory  for  their  own 
sakes. 

The  moral  conscience  is,  in  the  manner  of  its  generation, 
training,  and  nourishment,  very  similar  to  these  others  ;  differ- 
ing from  them  in  its  roots  lying  deeper  and  its  being  in  con- 
sequence more  really  universal,  in  its  being  higher  than  the 
one,  and  less  capricious  than  the  other. 
The  moral        ^^  ^^  perfect  state,  it  may  be  defined  as  a  habitual,  though 
eonscienee  not  necessarily  explicit,  accompaniment  of  action,  of  the 
seiuibiiity  nature  of  a  sensibility  to  the  character  of  the  action  as  good 
andrea-     ^j  \^^  right  or  wrong,  the  mind  being  always  ready,  in  the 
event  of  the  action  being  perceived  to  be  one  of  them,  or 
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rather  and  specially,  in  the  event  of  its  being  perceived  to  be 
otherwise  than  right,  to  give  some  reason  to  itself  why  it  is 
so.  It  is  thus  not  proper  to  call  it  a  moral  sense,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  mixed  with  reason,  and,  like  everything  which  has  to 
do  with  reason,  is  the  result  of  growth  and  development,  and 
may  possibly  be  erroneous  and  tell  false.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is,  as  existing  and  developed,  a  sensibility,  not  a  simple 
operation  of  reason.  The  questioning  of  every  action  in 
detail  by  reason  in  the  course  of  the  doing  of  it,  would  pro- 
duce, even  if  well  meant,  a  sort  of  calculated  action  very 
different  from  moral  action  as  it  is  actually  done. 

There  are  thus  two  circumstances  or  conditions  of  moral  Different 
conscience ;  (1)  consciential  sensibility,  or  an  habitual  atten-  k^^.<>' 
tion  to,  and  care  for,  the  rightness  of  our  actions :  (2)  oonsden-  tions  sen- 
tial  deliberation,  or  the  consideration,  as  to  a  particular  action  ^i^^ty. 
or  habit,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  with  reason  rendered 
to  ourselves.    We  call  a  man  conscientious  in  whom  the  sensi- 
bility is  strong,  and  scrupulous  in  whom  it  is  too  much  so. 
There  are,  however,  two  steps  in  the  process,  and  therefore 
two  elements  in  the  sensibility:    there  is  the  anxiety  to 
be  sure  of  what  is  right,  and  the  determination  when  known 
to  do  it.    It  will  frequently  happen  that  the  one  of  these 
elements  of  conscience  is  more  strongly  developed  than  the 
other:  thus,  a  man's  scrupidousness  as  to  being  sure  of  what  is 
right  may  prevent  action  altogether,  even  in  cases  where  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  whatever  may  be  right,  to  do  nothing  is 
wrong.    Or  conversely,  a  man's  scrupulous  determination  to 
act  according  to  his  conscience  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
preclude  any  misgiving  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  not  being 
right  in  his  judgment. 

Again,  consciential  deliberation  may  be  of  two  kinds ;  Different 
(1)  as  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  a  sort  of  actions,  or  ^f  Jj^. 
habit,  the  fixing,  in  this  respect,  a  general  rule  or  principle :  tions  de- 
and  (2)  as  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  a  particular  ^*^™**®^' 
action  arising  out  of  a  conjuncture,  or  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  how,  in  such  particular  conjuncture,  we  may  or  ought 
to  act.    This  latter  part  is  more  especially  casuistry, 

Clonsciential  deliberation  again  goes  in  what  we  may  call 
two  steps ;  the  first,  answering  to  that  idea  of  the  inward  pro- 
cess which  gives  rise  to  the  word  conscience,  is  the  considera- 
tion how  the  common  judgment  of  men  would  view  the 
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matter,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  what  we  ourselves 
should  think  of  the  action  if  we  saw  it  done  by  another. 
The  second  and  more  important,  answering  to  the  idea  of  the 
inward  process  as  being  practical  reason,  is  the  consideration 
of  the  fact  upon  which  this  common  judgment  must  be  sup- 
posed to  rest,  t.e.  whether  there  is  anything  to  enable  us  to 
conclude  as  to  the  will  of  God  in  regard  of  the  action,  and 
otherwise,  whether  it  is  natural,  fair,  kind,  and  honourable. 

For  conscience,  when  we  speak  of  it  as  the  moral  guide  of 
action,  or  as  what  we  should  act  according  to,  is  the  law  of 
right  and  wrong  as  it  exists  in  our  minds,  or  as  it  is  bona  fide 
imderstood  by  us.  But  no  trae  conscience  can  exist  (though 
many  of  the  good  effects  of  it  may)  without  the  idea  on  our 
part  of  there  being  an  eternal  law,  or  absolute  right  and 
wrong,  and  of  its  requiring  effort  also  on  our  part  to  know 
and  understand  it  A  part  of  true  conscience  is  of  necessity 
consciousness  of  our  having  done  our  best  to  know  the  right. 

The  law  of  right  and  wrong,  as  objective  and  real,  is 
independent  of  us,  and  may  be  digested  into  rules,  and 
observed  in  this  form  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  whatever 
motive,  without  the  intervention  of  any  consciential  per- 
ception of  it.  But  in  order  to  be  applicable  to  the  various 
circumstances  of  life,  it  needs  to  be,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is,  worked  into  the  mind  by  experience  and  training, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  become,  what  it  has  been  called 
above,  a  sensibility,  of  which  account  can  be  given,  when 
called  for,  by  reason,  or  a  habit,  habitua^  l(t^,  of  the  mind, 
still  with  the  same  provision  as  to  reason. 

It  is  not  simply  a  habit  in  the  sense  of  custom,  nor  can  it 
by  training  be  made  to  take  any  form  indifferently,  because 
experience  goes  to  it  as  well  as  training.  It  is  a  gradual 
generalization  of  the  good  feelings,  noted  as  good  by  reason, 
into  one  indistinct  mental  idea  of  right  and  good,  accom- 
panied with  a  perception  abo,  more  or  less  vivid,  of  the 
fact,  that  there  are  reasons  in  the  reality  of  things  why  they 
are  good  or  should  be  done,  and  that  the  general  feeling  of 
men  goes  with  us  in  considering  them  good.  The  practical 
conscience  or  moral  self-judgment  contains  in  it  thus  the 
elements  of  natural  feeling,  of  custom,  of  reason,  and  of 
sympathy. 
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*A  feeling  in  its  substance  similar  to  what  we  call  con-  Sound  and 
scientiousness  spreads  from  it  in  the  direction  of  religion  into  ^J^^^. 
a  desire  of  pleasing  Qod  (to  use  religious  language),  and  com-  ness. 
mending  ourselves  to  His  judgment,  and,  in  the  direction  of 
common  worldly  action,  into  what  is  called  honourableness  of 
feeling  or  conduct ;  we  use  the  term  conscience  in  regard  of 
the  most  definite  obligation  and  what  is  most  exhibitable  in 
law,  but  the  feeling  of  general  honourableness  is  quite  as  real 
as  that  of  conscientiousness,  and  quite  as  necessary  to  take 
note  of  in  morals.  The  definite  judgment  of  ourselves  which  we 
call  conscience,  is  contained  in  a  sort  of  general  atmosphere 
of  what  it  is  hard  to  describe  in  words,  self-attention,  self- 
respect,  self-maintenance,  value  not  for  our  own  good  name 
with  men,  but  for  our  character  with  our  own  secret  selves. 
There  is  an  imagined  sympathy  with  others,  an  imagination 
{.  e.  of  their  opinion  about  us,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
knowing  about  us  what  we  know,  not  of  their  opinion  about 
us  knowing  what  they  do ;  rather,  if  it  is  true  conscience  and 
self-respect,  it  stouUy  maintains  its  independence  against 
this.  Unhealthy  consciousness  is  the  uneasy  consideration 
of  what  people  with  their  half  knowledge  and  imperfect  judg- 
ments are  thinking  about  us :  sound  eonsciousness  and  ho- 
nourableness is  an  assertion  to  ourselves  of  our  independent 
judgment  of  ourselves,  with  the  feeling  that  this  judgment  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  substantial  moral  standard  or  judg- 
ment of  others,  though  the  actual  exercise  of  this  moral 
judgment  by  them  in  our  case  may,  from,  their  defective 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  be  very  wrong.  C!onscientiousness 
and  honourableness  often  involve  therefore  much  of  imagina- 
tion, i.e.  imagination  comes  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  our  own  judgment  against  the  actual  judg- 
ments of  others,  by  helping  us  to  rise  from  these  to  sympathy 
with  the  true  moral  feeling  of  others,  of  which  these  judg- 
meiitB  may  very  likely  be  miataken  exercises. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  honour  has  constituted,  Honour 
with  those  who  have  made  much  of  it,  a  sort  of  religion.  ^"J  ^f  J^. 
The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  lofty  ideal  standard  of  ho-  ligion. 
nourable  character,  according  to  which  the  disciples  of  honour 
have,  often  with  much  self-sacrifice,  tried  to  maintain  their 
conduct,  and  in  regard  to  which  they  have  always  felt  sure  of 
'  The  quotation  from  MS.  O  oommenoes  here. 
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the  tme  sjrmpaihy  of  mankmd,  has  been  to  them  veiy  much 
what  the  religions  man  finds  in  the  glorioos  aim  which  he 
propoees  to  himself,  of  carrying  out  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  will  of  Qod,  of  the  reference  of  himself  to  the  divine 
judgment,  of  the  struggle  towards  a  moral  ideal,  which  is  as 
it  were  a  shadow  of  the  divine  perfection.  In  both,  the 
resistance  to  unworthy  gratification  and  the  maintenance  of 
independence  against  weak  and  unworthy  compliance  are 
fundamental 
Indepen-  This  independence  of   the  moral  judgment  and  the 

ff^i^   volition  consequent  on  it,  with  the  constant  feeling  however 
bonoar      that  it  is  in  real  sympathy  with  the  truest  and  deepest  feel- 
221^^*    ings  of  mankind,  is  an  essential  part  of  moral  action :  it 
belongs  to  what  is  called  its  freedom.    The  assertion  of  the 
individual  will  is  a  part  of  the  morality  both  of  action  and  of 
judgment.    "  I  am  at  liberty,  so  far  as  any  force  is  concerned^ 
not  to  do  this  honourable  action,  many  people  would  not : 
many  people  even  would  not  think  it  honourable,  that  is, 
would  not  enter  into  the  idea  what  'honourable'  means: 
but  I  will  do  it  because  /  feel  it  would  be  honourable,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  in  my  doing  so  all  those  whom  I  should 
wish  to  sympathize  with  me,  all  the  best  part  of  mankind, 
would,  if  they  knew  what  I  do,  sympathize." 
Honour  On  freedom  I  will  not  say  more  now  ;  but  one  word  about 

Bdei^  conscience  and  honour  as  mistaken.  This  is  what  they  may 
may  both  both  be,  one  really  almost  as  much  as  the  other ;  and  there  is 
tak^r  one  special  respect  in  which  they  are  both  liable  to  be  so: 
Independence,  self-assertion  as  we  may  call  it,  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  special  part  of  each  of  them :  the  peculiar  province  of 
both  of  them  lies  out  of  the  region  of  actual  law,  with  its 
sanctions  and  penalties :  they  may  each  of  them  become,  and 
sometimes  have  become,  the  watchword  of  a  particular  undei^ 
standing  and  sympathy  among  a  particular  set  of  people, 
which  understanding  may  be  moral  and  in  accordance  with 
actual  human  law,  but  may  be  the  reverse.  In  these  cases  as 
in  all,  conscience  is  indeed  the  better  of  the  two ;  but  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  results.  Paley 
has  given  a  sort  of  satirical  description  of  the  law  of  honour, 
by  which  he  means  a  certain  understanding  among  fashion- 
able people,  leading  them  to  a  course  of  conduct  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  to  which  morality  or  actual  law  would  lead 
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them:  it  is  an  understanding  involving  mutual  confidence, 
and  amounting  to  a  law  having  for  its  sanction  honour  and 
nothing  else,  the  essence  of  such  honour,  as  I  have  said,  being 
independence  and  freedom.  It  is,  as  he  describes  it,  a  bad 
understanding,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  an  understanding 
among  men  with  honour  for  its  sanction  should  be  bad,  and 
many  such  particular  understandings  are  good.  I£  you  look 
at  many  books,  which  in  some  degree  perhaps  now,  but  more 
especially  two  centuries  ago,  ridiculed  some  forms  of  religion  * 
where  the  word  '  conscience '  was  much  in  use,  you  will  find 
acting  according  to  the  law  of  conscience  satirized  very  much 
in  the  way  in  which  Paley  satirized  acting  by  that  of  honour: 
some  parts  of  Hudibras  you  may  take  for  an  example.  Mis- 
taken conscience  may  be  supposed  to  establish  a  separate 
code  among  those  who  understand  the  same  thing  by  it,  and 
this  possibly  in  some  points  immoral,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  mistaken  honour  may. 

^Consciousness  or  conscience,  in  its   most  general  and  Con- 
widest  present  sense,  is  self-dividedness  or  self-doubleness.      ^^^  ^ 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  primarily  from  its  moral  point  plioiiy. 
of  view,  and  its  first  meaning  is  self-complicity  or  self^accom- 
pliceship,  of  evil  in  the  first  instance,  but  possibly  also  of 
good. 

The  reason  of  this  prominence  of  the  idea  of  evil  seems 
throefold :  (1)  that  failing  in  obligation  is  both  more  common 
and  more  important  to  others  than  merit,  or  the  exceeding  of 
obligation ;  (2)  that  fear,  with  which  the  sense  of  self-con* 
demnation  is  likely  to  be  connected,  makes  a  deeper  impres- 
sion, and  dwells  in  the  mind  more  than  hope,  with  which 
merit  would  be  connected,  (3)  that  complicity,  as  a  thing 
between  two  people,  is  in  a  sense  a  secret  held  against  others, 
while  association  in  good  is  more  likely  to  be  a  public  and 
imconoealed  matter,  not  a  subject  for  (xmscientia  between 
the  two. 

The  relation  of  conscience  to  memory  is  two-fold,  accord-  Belation 
ing  as  we  are  considering  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  or  the  ll^^  ^ 
nature  of  knowledge.  memory. 

The  mind  is  a  qualitied  unity,  the  pattern  or  origin  of 
unities.   Qud.  qualitied,  we  may  consider  it  as  quasi-extended, 
^  The  quotation  from  MS.  Q  commences  here. 
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Every  act 
of  inlro- 
speotion 
inyolyes 
memory. 


In  Bdf- 
oonsdoTifl- 
nesB 
proper 
there  is  a 
doable  ex- 
ercise of 
memory. 


having  contemporaneous  variety,  several  different  things 
existing  at  one  time,  and  making  up  one  whole :  but  quft 
unity,  which  is  the  truest  view  of  it,  its  variety  is  in  time 
only,  it  has  no  extended  or  contemporaneous  variety.  In 
this  point  of  view,  instead  of  being  made  up  of  many  parts  or 
faculties,  it  is  one  thing  passing  through  a  succession  of 
states. 

The  word  'reflexion'  supposes  as  to  its  dianoematiam^ 
that  the  natural  or  direct  action  of  the  mind  is  firom  within 
outwards,  and  that  this  operation  is  susceptible  of  being 
reverted,  and  the  contrary  process  performed.  Of  course  this, 
as  in  fiBLct  the  word  retro  or  re  itself,  implies  time  as  well  as 
space,  and  reflexion  will  mean  a  turning  back  in  point  of 
time  as  well  as  a  turning  backward  in  space.  But  if  we 
translate  the  consideration  of  the  mind  from  spatial  to 
temporal  language,  and  convert  compositeness  into  succession- 
alism,  every  act  of  reflexion  is  seen  to  be  an  act  of  memory. 
The  very  idea  of  personality  is  in  this  way  closely  in- 
volved with  memory,  so  closely  that  some  philosophers  have 
entirely  absorbed  the  former  in  the  latter. 

Self-observation  or  introspection  is  thus  memoiy  in  a 
sense  in  which  direct  outward  observation  is  not ;  but  being 
thus  memory  as  observation,  it  is  still  more  memory  as  know- 
ledge. 

Action  is  not  of  itself,  conscious  or  self-conscious,  nor  is 
outward  observation ;  where  consciousness  exists,  it  is  some- 
thing superadded,  and  there  are  two  thoughts  in  the  mind, 
one  backward,  the  other  forward.  Actional  or  direct  thought 
is  objective  and  unconscious,  simply  regardful  of  its  object  or 
end :  so  also  subjectivity  in  itself  is  unconscious :  conscious- 
ness arises  when  the  subject  is  objectified  as  knowledge;  nor 
does  even  this  in  all  cases  give  rise  to  that  which  we  properly 
call  consciousness.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  common  pro- 
cess of  unamscioue  thinking  about  one's  self;  in  which  we 

^  The  Author  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  term  noem  to  denote 
the  word  as  thought,  in  distinction  to  phone,  the  word  as  spoken : 
noenuUism  he  employed  more  generally  as  equivalent  to  'meaning,' 
and  dianoematUm  was  the  term  by  which  he  expressed  the  original 
metaphor  involved  in  all  abstract  terms.  The  process  of  forming  a 
noem  he  denoted  by  the  term  unification.  See  his  posthumous  papers 
on  Oloitology,  printed  in  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philology,  Vols. 
IV.  and  V.    Bd. 
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form  a  sort  of  idea  of  ourselves  as  individuals  like  others 
whom  we  see  and  act  with,  and  think  about  ourselves  as 
about  them.  This  is  in  point  of  fact  becoming,  what  we 
very  speedily  do,  cosmocentric  instead  of  aviocerdric  in  our 
knowledge :  it  is  what  reason  naturally  leads  to  and  makes 
us. 

True  consciousness^  or  reflexion,  oaly  arises  when  we 
bring  together  into  one  observation  this  previously  remem* 
bered  or  known  self,  and  self  as  the  subject  of  some  particular 
remembered  feeling  or  act. 

The  general  noem  'conscientia*  is  now  practically  divided  Consoioiu- 
by  philosophers   into  two  parts,  which  we  in  English  caU^eendia- 
'  consciousness,'  and  '  conscience,'  meaning  by  the  first  intel-  tmgnished 
lectual  introspection,  such  as  we  are  able  to  make,  and  by  ^^^for 
the  second,  moral  introspection,  reflexion  or  judgment,  the  the  sake  of 
word  having  drifted  to  this  noematism  from  its  early  one  of  ^^f^* 
moral  self-complicity  or  self-accompliceship.    The  distinction 
of  the  two,  or  rather  the  distinct  unification  of  the  first,  is,  I 
should  think,  in  origin  English :  it  exists  in  Oermaa,  perhaps 
after  English  example;   the  philosophic-  term  hewuastseyn 
standing  beside  the  old  moral  term  for '  conscientia,'^eiin^«en; 
but  I  think  it  does  not  generally  in  other  languages. 

Now  though  it  is  very  convenient  for  philosophic  and  in-  bnt  is 
vestigatory  purposes  to  unify  the  noem  '  consciousness,*  and  J^^' 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  purely  intellectual  self-knowledge  poratod 
or  self-observation,   I   am    inclined  to  think   that,   in  an*"^"^**" 
analysis  of  the  mind,  we  do  not  really  find  such  a  thing  to 
exist,  and  ought  not,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  suppose  it.    Man, 
it  is  to  be  considered,  is  essentially  a  moral  or  active  being, 
and  intellective  properly,  mediately  and  subsidiarily  to  this : 
and  though  his  intellectiveness  expatiates  by  curiosity  as  I 
have  described,  and  part  of  its  essence  and  effectiveness  lies 
in  this  expatiation,  yet  intellect  is  felt  to  be  dependent  and 
subordinate  at  both  ends, — dependent  on  the  limitations 
which  fact  and  reality  supply  to  it  for  its  substantial  interest, 
and  dependent  on  its  conceived  applicability  to  possible 
action  for  the  concern  we  take  in  it.    Moral  relations  we  of 
necessity  conceive  as  prior  in  time,  and  posterior  in  purpose, 
to  anything  which  is  appreciable  by,  and  concerned  with, 
intellect  alone.     Now  self-introspection  or  self-consciousness  is 
a  thing  which  concerns  our  whole  nature,  and  has  no  special 
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relation  with,  is  not  in  any  way  like,  any  particular  process 
which  is  intellective  and  which  we  may  call  knowledge. 
Knowledge,  or  knowing,  is  in  fact  simply  the  qualifying  of 
an  old   idea  by  a  new  observation,  or,  if  we  like  it,  the 
dividing  off  a  new  unity  from  an  old :  self-introspection  is 
nothing  in  the  world  like  this.     The  knowledge  or  feeling  of 
our  personality  is  moral,  the  base  of  our  moral  or  active 
being ;  we  may,  of  set  purpose  and  with  effort,  accompany 
our  outgoing  intellectual  processes  with  this,  and  we  may  do 
this  for  philosophic  or  intellectual  purposes,  and  when  it  is 
done  for  these  we  may  call  it  consciousness:  but  there  is 
nothing  intellectual  in  it. 
M«^'"*"        It  is  on  account  of  the  nature  of  man  being  thus  primarily 
primarily  moral  or  active,  and  not  intellectual  or  speculative,  that  re- 
moral,       flexion  or  self-consciousness,  whenever  it  arises  in  practice, 
trospeo-     is  accompanied  with  self-judgment,  or  an  application  of  the  idea 
live  act  is  Qf  right  to  the  operations  of  the  moral  being,  resembling  the 
nied  by      application  of  the  analogous  idea  of  truth  to  the  results  of  the 
Belf-judg-   intellectual.    In  consciousness  of  ourselves  as  willing  and 

ment.  ,  ,  ... 

acting,  the  idea  of  whether  the  thing  is  right  or  not  comes  to 
us  just  as,  in  thinking  of  knowledge  or  imagination,  the 
idea  comes  whether  it  is  or  is  not  true :  the  idea  is  not  in 
either  case  definitely  before  us  till  it  is  drawn  out  and  made 
a  matter  of  thought;  but  when  we  attend,  we  become  aware 
that  there  is  a  juidgment  both  in  self-consciousness  and  in 
objective  knowledge,  will  in  the  one  case,  and  conclusion  in 
the  other,  being  supposed  or  assumed  to  be  according  to 
right,  and  to  truth,  in  such  a  way  that  if  they  are  not  so,  the 
feeling  strikes  us  painfully.  Both  right  and  truth,  as  either 
objectified  and  abstracted,  or  defined  and  measured,  are  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  and  elaborate  ideas;  but  they  enter 
substantially,  the  one  into  every  reasonable  or  reflexional 
volition,  the  other  into  every  perception,  and  constitute  in 
each  case  a  judgment. 

In  a  supposed  primary  perception,  where  a  sensation  is 
decomposed  and  knowledge  is  taken  by  the  subject  of  the 
object  of  it,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  any  knowledge  is 
taken  by  the  subject  of  itself.  Such  knowledge  might  be 
taken,  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is,  any  farther  than 
as  the  moral  being  may  be  considered  to  wake  up  simul- 
taneously with  the  intellectual    Otherwise  the  subject  comes 
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no  farther  into  notice  or  sentience  than  as  discriminated 
from  the  object,  the  object  being  what  is  noticed,  and  the  felt 
subjective  unity  not  dwelt  upon,  but  only  transferred  or 
counter-attributed  to  the  object.  The  subject,  when  it  is  itself 
matter  of  notice,  is  no  longer  subject,  which  term  has  only 
reference  to  sentience  and  knowledge,  but  is  person  or  moral 
being. 

Have  brutes  consciousness  ?  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  Brates 
if  we  mean  by  consciousness  merely  subjectivity  as  the  base  j^^^^ 
of  knowledge  and  of  sentience  of  pleasure  and  pain,  they 
have :  consciousness  in  this  sense  is  the  differentia  between 
animal  life  and  vegetable.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that 
they  have  no  reflexion,  the  real  conacientia  in  its  wide  and 
old  noematism :  how  is  this  ? 

For  one  thing,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  seen  before  bnt  no  ra- 
that  they  have  no  general  ideas,  it  may  be  said  that  they  e^ fd^a 
have  no  reflex  general  idea  of  themselves  or  their  own  being,  of  their 
which  ^ould  make  them  persons.    Such  a  reflex  objective  g^Soi^! 
general  idea  is  what  would  arise  after  the  ideas  gained  of 
other  individuals  similar  to  ourselves :  and  since  they  have 
not  those,  of  course  they  have  not  this.    The  absence  or  in- 
capability of  general  ideas  would  of  itself  thus  mark  them  as 
unmoral  beings,  or  not  properly  persons,  since  subjective 
morality  presupposes  intellectiveness. 

It  is  a  question  whether  all  conceivable  intellective  beings, 
by  the  fact  of  their  intellectiveness,  are  also  moral  ?  The 
question  seems  to  me  to  be  analogous  to  that,  whether  all 
sentient  beings,  by  the  fact  of  their  being  sentient,  are  also 
intellective  2  The  answer  it  seems  to  me  in  each  case  should 
be,  that  they  are  capable  of  intellection,  and  capable  of  mo- 
rality, rather  than  intellectual  and  moral.  The  sentient  being, 
by  the  fact  of  his  existence,  has  a  relation  to  everything  else 
which  exists,  and  his  sentience  may4)e  conceived  such,  that 
this  relation  shall  not  only  exist,  but  be  made  sensible  to 
him,  which  is  knowledge.  Similarly  the  intellectiveness  of 
the  intellective  being  supposes  the  possibility  of  his  know- 
ledge of  all  the  inter-relations  and  mutual  fitnesses  of  moral 
beings  with  whom  he  could  come  into  contact :  and  action 
according  to  such  would  be  morality.  At  the  same  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sentience  before,  we  must  suppose 
his  intellectiveness  not  simply  general,  but  specialized  and 
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DIBTRIBnTIOK    OF     ACTION    C0N8IDEBED    FBOM    THB 

IDEAL    POINT    OF    VIEW. 

In  this      I  HAVE,  for  Convenience  sake,  all  along  used  the 

Jjjl^id  term  '  action '  as  a  general  term  to  express  any  pro- 

^ Sde-  <5eeding  on  our  part  which  is  the  resiilt  of  will,  and 

tennmed  ican  poRsiblj  havc  a  moral  character.     Action,  as  I 

its  end.     have  used  the  term,  includes  in  itself  its  negative, 

or,  forbearance  to  act,  when  this  is  the  result  of  will : 

it  includes  also  internal  action,  or  any  eflfort  of  otir 

will  upon  our  own  feelings  or  inward  man. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  meaning 
of  the  term  '  action '  as  thus  appKed  generally  to  life» 
behaviour,  bearing,  conduct,  and  its  more  restricted 
meaning  as  expressing  something  definite  done  for  a 
definite  purpose.  What  we  do,  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  term  '  action,'  is  done  in  an  infinity  of  different 
manners ;  never  quite  without  thought,  and  always 
with  something  of  will  mixed  with  it,  and  always,  in 
so  far  as  there  is  this  thought  and  wiU,  with  some- 
thing which  may  be  called  purpose :  but  with  the 
utmost  variety  of  degree  of  deUberation,  and  the 
utmost  variety  of  impelling  or  accompanying  feeling. 
The  more  restricted  sense  of  action,  if  we  include 
in  it  the  negative,  or  forbearance  to  act,  differs 
firom  the  other,  mainly  in  the  attention  given  by 
us  to  the  definite  purpose,  and  the  nbn*attention 
to  the  accompanying  circumstances  or  feelings.  We 
may  call  this  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term 
'  action '  the  real  sense  :  in  that  case,  when  we  speak 
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of  our  moral  life  as  made  up  of  actions,  we  use 
what  philosophers  call  an  '  abstraction ' :  we  take 
a  particular  view  or  make  a  particular  supposition : 
a  thing  very  constantly  necessary,  in  philosophy,  to 
be  done,  and  not  misleading,  if  we  remember  that 
we  must  not  apply  our  results  to  actual  life  without 
taking  account  of  the  considerations  which  we  had, 
for  a  particular  purpose,  neglected. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  omit  all  attention  to 
accompanying  feelings,  and  consider  each  action  as 
done  for  its  purpose,  taking  nothing  else  into  account 
about  it.  Very  few  actions  are  really  done  in  this 
way,  but  some  are  :  and,  with  the  proper  additions, 
our  considerations  on  this  view  will  be  useful  gene- 
rally. 

We  may  say,  to  begin  with,  that  the  purpose  of 
each  action  is  some  good,  or  if  we  like  to  use  the 
term,  some  happiness ;  under  the  following  qualifica- 
tions. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  to  be  absolutely  and 
universally  true,  we  must  be  content  to  consider  our 
proposition  convertible  or  identical,  i.e.  to  mean 
by  good  or  happiness,  no  more  than  the  purpose 
of  action.  Except  on  such  an  understanding  there 
is  much  of  action,  as,  for  instance,  revengeful  action, 
which  has  no  good  or  happiness  for  its  purpose. 

All  native  action  however  is  for  something  which  au  native 
is  good  or  happiness  in  itself,  independently  of  its  tencU  to 
being  so  in  the  above  way  as  purpose  of  the  action,  k*^^- 
and  all  action  which  has  value  in  the  resiilt  is  for 
good  or  happiness  also,  similarly  imderstood. 

By  saying  that  all  native  action  is  for  happiness, 
I  mean  that  it  is  either  self-regarding  or  else  bene- 
volent, not  malevolent :  I  expressed  the  same  thing 
in  a  former  chapter  by  saying  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  native  ill-will. 

13—2 
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It  may  be  considered  a  principle  in  our  nature 
independent  of  morality,  that  action  should  not  be 
lost  or  wasted :  i.  e.  that  it  should  be  useful ;  though 
some  action  not  useful  may  be,  as  we  have  seen, 
morally  valuable,  and  in  that  way  not  wasted. 
Nature  makes  a  provision  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  usefulness  of  action  by  giving  us  no  native  ill- 
will  :  as  we  pass  on  to  non-native  feelings,  we  our- 
selves must  take  care  that  our  action  is  for  good  or 
happiness  only,  i.  e.  is  usefiiL 
utoitari-  It  is  this  principle,  barely  and  by  itself,  which 

SugSff  some  philosophers  consider  the  cardinal,  or  even  the 
^^^  only,  principle  of  morality.     So  far  from  this,  it  can* 
mie  of  hu-  not  properly  be  considered  a  principle  of  morality  at 
negieoting  alL     I  havo  mentioned  that  the  existence  or  possi- 
pUoatimi    bility  of  happiness,  and  the  possibility  of  acting  so 
]^^       as  to  promote  it,  may  be  considered  a  necessary  pre- 
from  di-    condition  of  moraUty :   and  in  the  same  region  of 
intezMt.    thought  as  this,  the  principle  that  action  should  be 
useful,   or    should   be  calculated  to  produce  some 
happiness,  may  be  considered  a  part  of  our  notion  of 
action.     But  this  principle  is  anterior,  logically,  to 
the  supposition  of  our  being  social  beings,  or  of  there 
being  any  others  whose  happiness  we  may  promote 
besides  our  own  :  and  it  is  not  till  this  supposition  is 
made  that  morality  begins  or  becomes  possible.    The 
moral  value  of  actions  may  sometimes  consist,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  their  non-utility — ^Ld  the  negation  of 
utility  to  ourselves.     It  is  with  the  variety  of  indi- 
vidualities and  interests  that  morality  begins.    It  is 
in  the  additions  which  we  have  to  make  to  the  above 
proposition,  that  action  should  be  usei^l  or  should 
promote  happiness,  that  morality  consists.    We  have 
not  only  to.  ask  ourselves  the  question  which  I  will 
reserve  for  another  chapter :  what  sort  of  utility  ? 
what  sort  of  happiness  ?  but  we  have  also  to  ask  our- 
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selves  another  question  more  important  still,  wliich  I 
will  discuss  in  this  chapter:  viz.  whose  happiness? 
whose  utility  ? 

Our  own  first,  says  one  philosopher,  next  that  of 
our  relations,  next  that  of  our  friends,  finally  that  of 
all  the  world.  By  *  first '  he  will  mean,  first  in  con- 
sideration, and  to  the  greatest  degree. 

In  a  very  rough  way,  this  does  probably  represent 
actual  human  conduct.  That,  in  order  of  considera- 
tion, things  go  in  some  degree  in  this  manner  is 
evident.  We  feel  our  own  wants,  pains,  and  desires 
with  an  immediateness  which  we  cannot  share  even 
with  those  nearest  to  us.  And  unless  we  take  care 
of  ourselves,  to  some  degree,  first,  we  could  not,  if  we 
would,  take  care  of  anybody  else. 

Those  philosophers  who  have  gone  upon  the  basis  Pope's 
of  actual  emotion  and  sentiment,  without  examining  we^noe 
it  very  a^x^urately,  have  generally  takeu  this  view.  ^-"g. 
It  may  suffice  to  rive  the  lines  of  Pope :  «ying  love 

•^  ®  ^  for  self 

Self-love  but  aenres  the  virtuoiis  mind  to  wake,  foro^m 

As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake: 

The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds) 

Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads; 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace; 

His  country  next;  and  next,  all  human  race; 

Wide  and  more  wide,  th'  overflowings  of  the  mind 

Take  ev^ry  creature  in,  of  es*Ty  kind. 

The  important  thing  to  be  attended  to  about 
this,  is,  that  there  is  really  no  analogy  between  what 
is  here  called  self-love,  and  the  love  of  any  one  else. 
The  word  self-love,  and  other  such  words,  are  formed 
upon  the  notion  of  such  an  analogy  :  but  it  is  alto- 
gether misleading.  The  above  lines  do  represent 
with  a  certain  degree  of  correctness  the  way  and  the 
different  degrees  in  which  comparative  care  for 
others'  happiness  should  exist,  afier  the  chasm  be- 
tween self  and  any  others  is  passed.    This  is  because 
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there  is  a  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  different 
feelings  described,  which  allows  of  the  speaking  of 
them,  with  meaning,  as  constitutrog  a  diminishing 
scale.  But  neither  actually  nor  ideally,  neither 
looking  at  what  is  nor  at  what  should  be,  is  there,  or 
can  there  be,  any  resemblance  between  our  love  of 
self,  so  to  call  it,  and  our  love  of  any  one  else.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  fonner  is  neceaaarily  greater  than 
the  latter :  it  might  be,  and  often  is,  so  far  as  there 
is  any  meaning  in  speaking  of  comparative  magni- 
tude, even  less:  but  it  is  quite  different  in  kind. 
It  is  only  by  a  very  ill-applying  metaphor  that  we 
can  speak  of  self-love. 

The  point,  or  real  significance,  of  the  above  lines 
is,  that  in  the  love  which  we  have,  and  should  have, 
to  kindred,  as  compared  with  the  love  which  we 
have  to  strangers,  there  is  mingled  something  of  the 
feeling  with  which  we  regard  ourselves,  something, 
to  speak  loosely,  of  selfishness.  And,  proceeding  the 
other  way,  we  learn  to  love,  it  may  be  said,  by 
taking  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  kindred  and 
those  near  us,  and  we  apply  what  we  have  learnt,  in 
a  less  degree,  to  those  not  near  us  or  strangers :  the 
necessary  moral  care  being,  that  the  increase  of  love 
to  kindred  should,  by  application,  increase  the  love 
to  strangers,  not,  by  engrossment,  diminish  it.  The 
truth  of  all  this  is,  that  our  love  to  kindred  is  com- 
posed of  two  elements,  a  selfish  one  and  a  loving 
one,  and  thus  has  two  aspects :  but  it  is  the  loving 
element,  not  the  selfish  one,  which  breeds  love  to 
strangers.  The  selfish  element  causes  our  love  to 
kindred,  on  account  of  its  double  character,  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  feeling  with  which  we 
regard  ourselves,  but  it  does  not,  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, make  the  feeling  with  which  we  regard  our- 
selves bear  any  resemblance  to  the  loving  element  of 
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our  love  to  kindred.  It  is  the  assumption  that  it 
does,  and  that  thus  love  to  kindred  has  the  same 
relation  to  general  love,  as  self-love  has  to  love  to 
kindred,  which  makes  the  falseness  of  the  linea  But 
reflection  soon  satisfies  us,  that  self-regard  or  self- 
engrossment  is  against  all  love  of  every  kind,  against 
love  to  those  nearest  as  much  as  SLgiainsb  love  to 
those  &rthest :  it  has  no  tendency  to  expand,  as  love 
to  kindred  has :  it  is  what  all  the  kinds  of  love 
oppose  and  diminish. 

The  philosophy  then  which  the  above  quoted  it  de- 
lines  generally  express  gives  us  no  rule  as  to  the  dis-  oon^otiy 
tribution  of  our  action  for  happiness  between  our-^[^5^ 
selves  and  others  in  general,  i.e.Bs  to  the  compara-  ^®  '^^^ 
tive  degree  in  which  we  should  care  for  ourselves 'erenoe 
and  care  for  others.     All  it  says  in  reference  to  this  oihen. 
goes  on  a  false  analogy.     Amongst  others,  it  gives 
us  vaguely  a  comparative  scale  of  action  or  of  care, 
what  I  will  call  a  scale  of  preference. 

A  different  line  has  been  taken  by  some  philoso- 
phers who  h^ve  thought  less  of  the  emotions,  and 
more  of  the  happiness,  which  is  the  definite  object  of 
the  action. 

Thus  Bentham  in  the  famous  maxim  ''each  toBentham's 
count  for  one,  ourselves  included "  gives  a  principle  equity 
of  supposed  equity  or  fairness.     The  view  expressed  t^^geaL 
in  Pope's  lines  he  would  admit  as  roughly  represent- 
ing fact,  but  fact  which,  in  his  view,  morality  ought 
to  correct. 

Of  Bentham's  view  also  it  may  be  said  that  it 
roughly  represents  fact:  in  the  actual  world,  pre- 
ference and  equity  are  engaged  in  conflict;  but 
morally,  it  is  of  less  value  than  the  preceding.  It 
has  importance  as  a  correction  of  the  other,  but  haa 
less  importance  than  it. 

The  other  gave  an  account,  to  a  certain  degree 
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true,  of  the  comparative  degree  of  care  due  from  us 
to  diiferent  individuals  among  others,  though  it  did 
not  give  a  true  account  of  the  comparative  care  due, 
as  between  ourselves  and  others  ia  general :  this 
does  not  give  a  true  account  in  either  case. 

It  sounds  well  to  say,  we  should  take  no  more 
care  of  ourselves  than  we  should  of  any  one  else : 
but  it  does  not  sound  well  to  say,  that  we  should 
take  no  more  care  of  our  &ther  or  our  wife  than 
we  should  of  any  one  else. 

But  in  regard  of  the  former  of  these,  though  it 
may  sound  well,  that  is  all.  The  two  relations,  that 
of  ourselves  to  others  in  general,  and  that  of  one 
individual  amongst  others  to  another,  are  no  more 
comparable  in  this  case  than  they  are  in  the  preced- 
ing ona  To  say,  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct,  that 
we  should  take  the  same  care  and  thought  for  our- 
selves that  we  do  for  each  other,  as  much,  no  more,  has 
simply  no  meaning.  There  are  certain  definite  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  no  doubt,  in  which  this  rule  of 
equity,  so  to  call  it,  is  the  true  one.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  divided  :  let  us  divide  it  equally.  We 
are  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  going  down,  and  can  be 
saved  only  one  at  a  time.  Even  here  every  one  sees 
the  principle  will  hardly  hold  :  the  noble-minded 
gives  place  to  others,  the  cowardly  tries  to  press  be- 
fore others:  there  is  no  meaning,  and  no  virtue, 
though  it  may  be  a  convenient  arrangement,  in 
striking  an  Aristotelian  mean  or  balance  between  the 
generosity  and  the  cowardice.  The  virtue  is  in  the 
regard  for  others  :  with  the  virtue  there  is  mixed,  in 
each,  a  certain  amoimt  of  regard  for  self :  it  is  likely 
that  where  there  is  more  of  the  former  there  will  be 
less  of  the  latter  :  virtue  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
relation  of  equality  or  otherwise  between  the  two, 
but  simply  with  the  abundance  of  the  former.     The 
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latter  is  not  virtue  ;  but  neither  is  it  vice,  except  so 
far  as  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  former :  it  is  simply, 
aa  I  expressed  it  before,  of  no  moral  account. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  Scripture  precept  *  Love  The  Scnp- 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself  both  recognizes  the  above  compared 
*  equity '  as  the  rule  of  conduct,  and  also  exhibits  an  ^ot  * 
analogy  between  our  love  for  ourselves  and  our  love  p"'®'-  _ 

^■^  ence.  and 

for  others,  which  I  have  said  does  not  exist.  the  ^le  oi 

But  really  it  neither  implies  such  an  analogy,  nor  ^      ^' 
does  it  recognize  equity  as  the  rule  in  the  manner 
above,  but  only  as  a  general  consideration. 

So  fiix  as  the  precept.  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self, is  understood  to  indicate  a  Benthamic  equity, 
i.  e.  a  relation  of  equality  between  the  two  loves,  it 
must  regulate  our  love  for  ourselves  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  have  an  imderstood  supplement,  viz.  *  and 
thyself  as  thy  neighbour.'  But  the  precept  is  mani- 
festly of  the  same  kind,  and  commends  itself  to  men's 
approbation  as  being  of  the  same  kind  as  many  others, 
such  as,  Love  your  enemies.  Love  all  men  as  breth- 
ren. On  this  principle  *  Love  your  enemies,'  i.  e. 
*  Treat  them  as  fiiends,'  must  be  understood  as  having 
the  understood  supplement,  '  and  treat  your  friends 
no  better  than  your  enemies:'  *Love  aU  men  as  breth- 
ren,' will  have  the  supplement,  *  and  your  brethren  no 
better  than  other  men.* 

Now  when  precepts  of  this  kind  are  accepted  as 
they  have  been  by  human  nature,  as  showing  to  it  its 
duty  and  its  feelings,  it  is  evidently  not  in  that  view 
of  them  which  we  are  here  considering.  The  passages 
will  to  a  certain  degree  bear  putting  into  the  form 
of  the  preferential  system  which  I  gave  at  first :  in 
which. case  we  should  read  them  thus.  Give  to  your 
neighbour,  or  spread  over  him,  some  of  the  feeling 
which  you  have  for  yourself,  to  all  men  some  of  the 
feeling  which  you  have  for  your  brethren :  even  to 
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your  enemies  (here  however  we  change  the  sign  and 
almost  lose  the  view)  some  of  the  feeling  which  you 
have  for  your  fiiend&  But  they  will  not  bear  put- 
ting in  the  equalitarian  form — strike  a  balance  between 
yourselves  and  your  neighbour,  between  your  friends 
and  your  enemies,  between  your  brethren  and  men 
in  general :  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  quantity. 

Nor  wiU  they  do  well  for  the  preferential  system 
given  previously,  as  is  manifest  from  the  different 
manner  in  which  each  must  be  observed :  *  Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself/  means.  Diminish  your  care  for 
yourself,  and  care  more  for  your  neighbour :  *  Love 
your  enemies '  (it  being  supposedly  your  friends  that 
you  do  love)  means,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  di- 
minish your  love  for  your  friends,  but  love  your 
enemies  too ;  it  is  here  that  appears  the  want  of 
analogy  between  the  passage  from  ourselves  to  any 
others,  and  the  passage  from  one  to  another  amongst 
others :  and  clearly  love  for  friends  has  no  tendency 
to  suggest  love  for  enemies,  as  love  for  kindred  might 
suggest  love  for  non-kindred,  but  the  contrary.  In 
reality,  human  nature  accepts  these  passages  as 
describing,  vaguely  but  pointedly,  an  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at :.  try  if  you.  cannot  come  to  care  for  your 
neighbour,  as  a  regular  thing,  in  something  of  the 
same  proportion  in  which  you  naturally  and  inevitably 
care  for  yourself. 

However,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  but  that  the  pre- 
cept, *  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  implies  equity, 
real  equity,  as  a  very  important  consideration.  The 
manner  in  which  it  does  so  may  be  seen  best  by  com- 
paring another  precept  with  a  strong  reference  to 
equity,  '  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,'  *  Do  to  others 
as  ye  would  they  should  do  to  you.'  Whatever  reason 
of  equity  exists  for  taking  the  former  passage  exactly, 
applies  in  the  same  way  in  this.     But  we  see  at  once 
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it  can  mean  no  more  than,  Do  not  act  towards  any- 
body without  the  thought  what  you  would  like  if 
you  were  in  his  place  and  he  in  yours.  It  is  only  in 
a  very  moderate  degree  that  this  (one  form  of  the 
consideration  of  equity)  can  regulate  action :  the 
juryman  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  allow  his 
feeling  how  much  he,  if  he  were  in  the  prisoner's 
place,  would  like  to  hear  '  not  guilty,'  to  influence 
him  :  and  in  the  same  way,  *  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,'  does  not  imply  any  real  putting  of  him  in 
our  place  and  ourselves  in  his :  it  implies  that  we 
should  not  forget  that  happiness  is  as  dear  to  him  as 
it  is  to  us,  and  pain  as  painM  :  such  remembrance 
will  have  its  influence  on  our  action,  though  it  is  only 
one  consideration  in  regulating  it. 

I  will  endeavour  to  make  out  the  principles  upon  Qnestion 
which  action  is  really  distributed,  and  to  examine herofo)m 
what  share  is  taken  in  the  distribution  of  it  by  each  ^^f  ^ 
of  the  two  considerations  above  mentioned,  that  of  ^e^- 
preference,  and  that  of  equity  or  equality :  and  I  will 
do  this  in  reference  to  two  views,  or  two  stages  of 
view,  of  the  manner  in  which  we  act  or  may  act :  the 
one  of  which  I  will  call  the  moral  or  ideal,  the  other 
the  jural :  and  I  will  examine  what  relation  these  two 
views  or  stages  of  view  have  the  one  to  the  other. 

By  *  action '  in  the  above  I  mean  all  the  particu- 
lars of  our  life  and  conduct,  in  so  far  as  we  have  any 
purpose  in  view  of  these,  and  assuming  that  this  pur- 
pose is  somebody's  pleasure  or  welfare,  our  own  in- 
cluded :  and  the  point  imder  examination  is  whose 
pleasure  or  welfare  this  is  or  should  be,  in  what 
degree  that  of  one,  in  what  degree  that  of  another. 
We  might  say  instead  of  action,  if  we  pleased, 
thought,  care,  interestedness. 

In  this  chapter  I  will  discuss  the  question  from 
the  moral  or  ideal  point  of  view. 
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TheeqnaU-  The  division  of  our  action  between  ourselves  and 
is  a  foreign  others  in  general  is  regulated  on  the  principle  that 
to  the  utii-  virtue,  worth,  merit,  excellence,  is  in  proportion  to 
^*^^  the  extent  we  act  for  others  rather  than  for  ourselves, 
which  sng-  Our  acting  for  our  own  happiness,  and  our  acting  for 
ply  the  that  of  others,  do  not  come  under  the  same  considera- 
o^^*^'  tion.  The  mistake  of  the  simple  utilitarian  scheme 
happiness.  (I  mean  that  which  simply  considers  the  important 
thing  about  action  to  be,  that  it  should  tend  to  some 
happiness)  is  that,  to  whatever  extent  it  attributes 
merit  to  the  acting  for  others'  happiness,  it  must  do 
so  also  to  the  acting  for  our  own.  The  distinction 
between  these  ty^o  ways  of  acting  seems  to  me  the 
cardinal  point  of  morals,  a  distinction  which  utilita- 
rianism, as  a  principle,  endeavours  as  much  as  it  can 
to  obliterate.  It  may  indeed  not  attribute  merit  in 
either  case,  neither  to  the  acting  for  others'  happiness 
nor  to  acting  for  our  own  :  it  may  not  recognize  the 
notion  of  merit,  and  think  it  only  a  result  of  educa- 
tion, a  late  human  conventionalism :  it  may  view  aU 
action  for  any  happiness  a«  alike  usefiil  and  good. 
If  this  is  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  Bentham's  principle 
of  equity,  given  above,  is  an  arbitrary  superaddition 
on  his  (in  &ct  on  the  general  utilitarian)  supposition 
of  action  being  for  the  greatest  happiness.  In  spite 
of  the  mention  of  *  the  greatest  number/  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  direct  tendency  of  all  thought  of  this 
kind,  if  only  anybody  could  be  considered  really  to 
hold  it  (which  I  question  whether  aoiybody  ever  did. 
in  spite  of  utilitarian  attempt  at  system),  would  be  to 
make  action  self-regarding  and  selfish.  Nay,  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  ought  not.  So  far  as  we  can  abstract 
'  action  for  happiness,*  or  look  at  action,  in  each  case, 
as  eflfort  for  some  definite  happiness,  considering  the 
human,  doubtful,  view  which  we  must  have  as  to 
what  is  happiness,  and  the  importance  of  making 
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sure  that  our  action  is  not  wasted  but  produces  some 
happiness — it  almost  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
reasonable  course,  even  with  the  view  of  being  sure  of 
producing  the  most  happiness,  and  even  in  spite  of 
the  addition  *  of  the  greatest  number/  would  be  for 
each  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  be  sure  of  making 
himself  as  happy  as  he  can.  *'  Mirato  ingentia  rura ; 
exiguum  colito."  Look  widely  around  and  wish  well 
to  others :  but.  mindful  how  likely  dispersed  eflfort  is 
to  be  lost,  and  how  ignorant  you  are  of  their  feelings 
and  circumstances,  concentrate  your  felicific  eflfort 
where  you  can  make  tolerably  sure  that  none  of  it 
will  be  lost,  and  let  your  production  of  happiness  be 
on  your  own  ground,  your  contribution  to  the  sum 
of  happiness,  your  own  happinesa 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  other  considerations,  Anawer  to 
in  reason,  enter  in  here,  and  that  every  man's  pleasure  ^^^^1^ 
depends  very  largely  on  the  pleasure  of  those  about  ®^^®®*^'* 
him,  and  is  most  intimately  complicated  with  it,  so 
that  he  could  not  produce  happiness  for  himself 
alone,  and  in  trying  to  produce  it  for  himself,  he  would 
have  to  do  this  through  the  process  of  producing  it 
for  others.  This  complication  of  diflferent  sorts  of  hap- 
piness, and  of  different  people's  happiness,  together, 
represents  the  reality  of  human  life  :  and  moreover, 
there  is  something  besides  this ;  viz.  that  happiness 
does  not  really  ofifer  itself  as  a  distinct  and  definite 
object  to  be  striven  after  or  produced,  as  all  our  pre- 
sent hypothesis  supposes,  but  is,  in  various  ways,  too 
fugitive  and  intangible.  All  this  I  shall  have  shortly 
to  speak  of,  upon  the  subject  of  'happiness.'  But 
the  view  which  we  are  taking  now,  as  to  action  being 
directed  in  each  case  to  some  definite  happiness  of 
somebody^  though  a  hypothesis  and  an  abstraction, 
is  a  view  which  people  often  do  take  and  which  it 
is  convenient  to  take :  and  since  it  is  assumed  as 
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the  foundation  of  the  utilitarian  moral  philosophy, 
many  questions,  having  reference  to  utilitarianism, 
must  be  discussed  upon  this  view.     K  it  is  the  uti- 
litarian who  urges  what  I  have  said  in  the  first  part 
of  this  paragraph  as  an  objection  to  what  I  have  said 
in  the  last  paragraph,  he  is  really  meeting  an  objec- 
tion to  his  view  by  abandoning  his  view  altogether. 
The  principle  of  utilitarianism  is  that  human  hap- 
piness may  be  made  distinct  and  exhibited  distinctly, 
with  measurement,  as  an  object  for  action,  and  that 
morality  is  the  production  of  as  much  as  possible  of  it. 
It  is  replied :  We  are  so  much  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  calculate,  with  accuracy,  our  own  happiness  than 
that  of  others,  that  probably,  for  the  mere  production 
of  quantity,  it  would  be  best  each  should  attend  only 
to  his  own.     Though  others  may  answer,  the  utili- 
tarian must  not,  '  No,  for  happiness  is  indistinct  and 
complicated,  cannot  be  exhibited  distinctly  or  mea- 
sured:   when  trying  to  produce  the  happiness  of 
others  we  constantly,  without  intending  it,  produce 
our  own,  and  if  we  work  distinctly  for  our  own  we 
are  sure  not  to  be  able  to  gain  it.' 
The  inde-        The  distribution  then  of  our  action  between  our- 
^e^of    selves  and  others  in  general  is  given  us  by  the  prin- 
fioe  murt  ^^P^^  ^^  moral  value  which  I  discussed  some  time 
^erec^-    sinco I  viz.  that  that  action  has  most  moral  value,  or 
fore  we     most  virtuc  or  merit,  in  which  there  is  efibrt  for  the 
5^n  I     happiness  of  others  accompanied  with  postponement 

distribu.  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  •  *^^*  ^  reality  both  these  elements  must 
tion  of  to  a  certain  extent  go  together,  (since  consulting  the 
happiness  of  others  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  always 
self-postponement,  or  employing  otherwise  effort 
which  might  have  been  for  ourselves:)  and  that 
actions  which  are  done  for  the  happiness  of  others, 
have  their  highest  merit  as  they  are  done  with  the 
most  of  self-sacrifice  or  self-devotion. ' 
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There  will  be  more  then  of  thought,  care,  and  effort 
devoted  to  others*  utility  and  others'  good,  according, 
in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  more  of  that  whidi 
utilitarians  rightly  praise,  value  for  human  happi- 
ness, imagination  how  it  may  be  best  promoted, 
ideals  of  it  floatmg  before  us,  and  much  more  of 
this  kind ;  accompanied,  according  to  our  tempera- 
me„t,  with  more  'or  leas  of  emob^n,  «.d  eym^thy 
with  seen  or  imagined  misery:  and,  in  the  second 
place,  according  as  we  have  more  or  less  of  the 
feelings  which  belong  to  self-forgetfulness,  self- 
postponement,  self-devotion,  and  which  have  the 
most  special  moral  value  or  merit.  *  Generosity '  is 
perhaps  the  most  general  and  expressive  term  for 
this  kind  of  feelings :  but  it  hardly  expresses  the 
feeling  belonging  to  the  highest  and  worthiest  acts 
of  the  kind,  for  which,  I  think,  we  should  deem  it 
insufficient :  and  it  has  also  associated  with  it  notions 
not  necessarily  connected  with  actions  of  this  kind, 
and  leading  perhaps  sometimes  to  misconception. 

The  ancient  oi/Speta,  fortitude  or  manliness,  may  Thia  eeif- 
be   considered  to  be  this  *  generosity ',  with  great  STmS^o" 
reference  to  these  associated  notions,  and  with  but  !f  *^® 

Greek 

little  reference  to  the  good  to  others  which  the  self-  dy9p€icu 
forgetfulness  might  be  likely  to  produce.  The  word 
'  generous '  in  English  is  usually  applied  to  self-for- 
getftdness  for  the  cause  of  others  :  the  Latin  *  forti- 
tude *  had  a  wider  signification,  or  perhaps  it  rather 
signified  self-forgetfulness,  absence  of  fear,  when 
honour  or  shame  was  in  question.  Still  both  it  and 
the  Greek  oi/Speta  expressed  a  character  of  mind 
which  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  a  high  and  large 
benevolence :  for  the  valuing  the  imagined  result  is 
not  enough,  unless  there  exist  also  the  disposition, 
and  the  capacity,  to  make  the  effort  and  the  self- 
sacrifice. 
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The  pro-  Afi  between  oorselves,  then,  and  others  in  general, 
SZre'^h  aiid  with  reference  to  our  conduct  as  a  whole,  there 
derateiof  ^  ^^  place  for  any  considerations  either  of  equality 
oanetrtm  or  of  preference.  No  morality  can  teU  us  any  pro- 
othen  portion  in  which  we  ought,  respectively,  to  care  for 
detennin.  ourselvcs  and  for  others, 
ed^ocm-       j^Q  bidding  of  what  I  will  call  bare  nature,  by 


ti^  which  I  mean  nature  as  .  the  inferior  or  ordinary 
equity  or  reason  (distinguished  firom  the  higher  reason,  or 
^^'^^'  aspiration  and  imagination,  and  also  from  emotion), 
the  operation  of  which  is  simply  to  take  cognizance 
of  our  own  condition,  circumstances  and  wants,  is  to 
call  upon  us  simply  to  take  care  of  ourselvea- 

Self-preservation  is  the  instinct  of  which  self- 
sustentation  (to  be  spoken  of  however  also  in 
another  quite  different  view)  is  the  rational  deve- 
lopment. 

With  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  the  great 
mass  of  their  thought  must,  by  the  mere  necessity  of 
the  case,  be  devoted  to  self-care,  modified  indeed, 
and  extended,  in  a  maimer  which  we  shall  shortly 
see.  In  such  cases,  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
we  consider  that  life  altogether  and  the  whole  laying 
out  of  it  should  be  modelled  upon  moral  principle  and 
upon  considerations  of  virtue,  or  whether  we  consider 
that  self-care  must  be  the  main  modeller,  virtuous 
principle  only  coming  in  to  restrain  from  wrong,  to 
animate  with  more  or  less  of  good  feeling,  to  elevate 
with  more  or  less  of  aspiration  and  ideal. 

The  life,  or  its  laying  out,  would  have  on  either 
view  to  be  very  much  the  same :  self-care  must  be 
the  leading  feature  of  it :  virtue  would  on  the  latter 
view  7rap€va'eK0€lp,  come  in  on  a  second  thought, 
as  a  corrector ;  on  the  former  view,  virtue  would  be 
the  first  thought  and  the  leading  principle  indeed, 
but,  like  some  Oriental  despots,  would  have  to  be 
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content  with  its  superiority,  and  to  give  up  the  actual 
conduct  of  life  to  the  irrferior  principle,  reserving 
only  to  itself  the  same  degree  of  intervention  or  cor- 
rection as  on  the  other  hypothesis.  Still,  the  mere 
acknowledgment  of  its  superiority  is  noble  and 
elevating.  • 

The   degree   then,  in  which  we  should  care  forOurfiret 
others,  is  the  degree  in  which  we  can  do  so  :  making  a^ap"  «; 
certain  in  the  first  instance,  that  our  life  is  not  of  J^^^^^^^ 
such  a  kind,  as  to  lav  npon  them  the  necessity  of  ?^  ^^p 

1     1   •  n  mi   •       •I  1  •  /»        1/1  18  to  give 

taking  care  of  us.  This  is  the  other  view  of  self-care  au  we  can 
or  self-sustentation  to  which  I  just  now  alluded,  in  neigWwur. 
which  it  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of 
duties,  for  it  is  one  without  the  performance  of 
which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  perform  any  other. 
It  is  no  use  to  think  of  bearing  the  burdens  of  others 
if  we  begin  by  making  ourselves,  or  leaving  ourselves 
to  be,  a  burden  for  them  to  bear.  The  first  condition 
of  good  or  worthy  action  for  help  of  others  is  such  a 
condition  of  avrdpKeuL,  self-helpfulness,  independence, 
as  shall  enable  us  to  call  our  action  our  own,  and  so 
give  us  the  right  to  dispose  of  it :  this  by  itself,  with 
many,  will  of  necessity  fix  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  action  upon  themselves. 

All  that  I  am  saying  now  goes,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, upon  a  hypothesis  which  very  imperfectly 
fits  to  the  facts :  for  in  fact  all  our  life,  in  most  cases, 
is  a  web  of  self-care  and  care  for  others,  mixed  and 
often  indistinguishable.     All  this  in  its  place. 

I  said  that,  in  respect  of  the  apportioning  our 
care  between  ourselves  and  others  in  general,  con- 
siderations of  equity  do  not  enter  in  as  regards  the 
whole  of  our  conduct,  or  our  conduct  on  the  whole  :  I 
might  have  said,  our  conduct  to  others  in  general. 
I  haye  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  this. 

o.  14 
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The  rnie  •  There  IS  a  sentiment  of  fairness  as  between  our- 
is^^^  selves  and  others,  in  the  same  way  as  there  is  a 
eaUeas     sentiment  of  feimess  in  respect  of  our  conduct  as 

between  ,  -^  , 

oneself      between  two  parties.     But  this  regards  particulars 

and  one*8      n  jiJi«i  -xi 

neighbour  of  our  conduct  and  particular  persons :  it  has  no 
pomte^of  hearing  on'  our  conduct  as  a  whole,  or  on  the 
detaiL  question  between  us  and  others  in  general  It  is 
flagrantly,  and  plainly,  only  in  regard  of  particular 
circumstances  and  particular  people  that  we  can 
make  the  supposition  upon  which  utilitarians  seem 
to  suppose  that  our  whole  conduct  can  be  regulated, 
viz.  Here  are  two  parties,  myself,  and  whoever  else 
it  may  be :  I  will  act,  in  any  transactions  between 
the  two,  as  if  they  were  two  parties  independent  of 
me;  as  if  neither  of  them  were  myself.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  occasions  in  life  in  which  fairness  of 
this  kind  is  required  :  but  it  is  treating  moral  philo- 
sophy as  if  it  were  a  matter  on  which  people  might 
say  just  what  they  pleased,  to  talk  of  regulating  our 
whole  conduct,  as  between  ourselves  and  others,  by 
it.  It  takes  for  granted  certain  already  existing 
relations  between  us  and  others,  which  will  come 
before  us  shortly:  till  then,  it  cannot  be  applied, 
and  is  mere  worda  Fairness,  with  any  meaning 
in  the  word,  implies  conflicting  individual  inte- 
rests :  but  the  existence  of  individual  interest  at 
all,  implies  a  transgression  of  the  Benthamic  or  un- 
meaning fairness,  according  to  which  we  should  take 
the  same  thought,  and  no  more,  for  ourselves  and 
for  each  one  else,  or  count  ourselves  for  one  only, 
like  any  other,  in  the  universe. 

Fairness  consists  in  refraining  from  taking  an 

undue  advantage  of  another  in  any  matter  in  which 

we  are  rivals :  it  is  no  unfairness  to  work  for  our  own 

bread  rather  than  for  his,  though  it  is  self-preference. 

All  this,  however,  will  be  better  understood  after 
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I  have  spoken,  as  I  shall  now  do,  about  the  distri-  it  is  ap- 
bution   01    our  care,   or  our  action  lor  happiness,  generally 
between  different  individuals  amongst  others.  ^e*the 

In  respect  of  this,  fairness  or  equality  may  be  ^^*'^^^^" 
said  to  be  the  natural  starting-point  or  foundation :  action 
all  individuals  who  may  be  the  objects  of  our  action,  otheriT 
are,   as   a  matter  of  course,  to  be  treated  equally 
or  similarly,  except  so  far  as  reason  may  appear  for 
the  preferring  of  some  to  others.     But  besides  this, 
equity  may  possibly  come  in  afterwards,  in  a  manner 
more  important,  as  a  restraint  upon  over-preference, 
or  mis-preference. 

Probably  the  two  main  principles  of  preference  But  re- 
among  objects  of  our  action  are  these  two :  want,  or beqnlu- 
opportunity ;  merit,  or  obligation.  ^of*^^ 

In  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  entirely  of  feeling  or  pwfer- 
emotion :  in  this,  I  wish,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  leave  it  answer  to 
out  of  account.     It  is   by  putting  together  these  o^^^' 
various  abstractions  or  partial  views  that  we  shall  *y^^®^^" 
get,  so  far  as  we  can  get,  a  general  view  of  human 
nature. 

Let  us  then  leave  out  of  accoimt  family  affection,  Opportn-^ 
i.e.  as  a  reason  why  we  should  care  more  for  kindred  ^ted^'^ 
than  for  others :  I  think  the  simple  existence  of  the  ^™  ^« 

■'■        ,  case  of 

family  relation,  as  a  fact,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  mother 
preference  should  be  given  to  kindred  over  others. 
Putting  this  more  generally,  the  various  descriptions 
of  benevolence  or  goodwill,  which  I  went  through  in 
a  previous  chapter,  indicate  or  suppose  various  re- 
lations of  fact,  which  (even  if  we  supposed  the  feeling, 
the  goodwill,  not  to  exist)  would  show  opportunity 
and  need  for  care,  and  thus,  as  facts,  caU  for  care, 
Le.  preferential  care.  Supposing  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  maternal  love,  the  mother  and  infant  are,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  such  a  position  the  one  towards 
the  other,  that  the  mere  fact,  if  we  were  beings  who 

14—2 
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acted  in  that  way,  would  demand  that  same  conduct 
on  the  mother's  part  which  maternal  love  now  en- 
sures. I  mean,  of  course,  supposing  a  general  good- 
will, of  which  the  direction  has  in  some  way  to 
be  determined. 
The  fact  This,  which  I  have  called  the  demand  of  fact,  is 

relation  the  Same  thing  as  what  I  have  already  spoken  of 
piSSotjLb  ^^d®r  t^®  name  of  duty.  The  fact,  i.  e.  the  relation, 
of  duty,  or  relative  position,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  give 
the  notion  of  duty,  but,  supposing  this  to  exist  in 
general,  it  supplies  the  application  and  the  particu- 
larity of  it.  If  we  are  such  that  nothing  calls  upon 
us  to  help  others,  if  we  have  no  ears  for  such  a  call, 
then  of  course  this  relation  will  not  call :  but  if  our 
nature  is  prepared  for  the  call,  that  is,  if  we  possess 
the  general  notion  of  mutual  duty,  then  the  relation 
or  fact  gives  the  call,  or  fixes  the  particulars  of 
duty. 

The  existence  of  what  are  called  in  moral  phi- 
losophy 'relative  duties',  i.e.  duties  from  father  to 
child,  from  child  to  father,  from  brother  to  brother, 
&c.,  is  in  reality  a  call  to  us  for  preferential  care  or 
action  for  happiness  in  the  case  where  such  duties 
exist.  The  nature  of  the  care  or  action  is  generally 
indicated  by  the  relation,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  readily  suggested  by  the  mind.  The  de- 
scription of  the  duty  owed,  is,  in  ma^iy  cases,  little 
more  than  the  same  thing  as  describing  the  fact  of 
the  relation. 

The  relation  is,  perhaps,  a  simply  natural  one  : 
perhaps,  as  that  of  friends,  it  is  a  self-created  one : 
in  this  case  the  want  and  opportunity  are  self-created, 
but  do  not  the  less  exist. 

We  come  next  to  relations  which  imply  merit  or 
obligation :  it  might  be  better  to  style  them  gene- 
rally 'relations  of  occasion'  in  accordance  with  the 
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language  used  in  a  former  chapter.  Some  of  them, 
in  any  case,  come  best  under  this  title  :  but  it  is  not 
of  consequence. 

The  important  thing  about  relations  of  this  kind  An  action 
is,  that  the  conduct  which  the  relation,  as  a  fact,  cessoniy' 
suggests  to  us   is  not  necessarily  virtuous,  though  ^^^ 
it  comes,  in  a  manner,  into  moral  consideration :  in  **i«re  ia  a 

,  call  of 

other  words,  that  the  conduct,  which,  so  far  as  the  obligation 
relation  goes,  is  reasonable,  may  not  be  the  proper 
conduct. 

The  chief  relation  of  this  kind  is  the  position  in  Obligation 
which  any  one  stands  towards  us  in  respect  of  pre-foi^ded^ 
vious  conduct,  either  on  his  part  or  on  ours.     He^^!?™® 

'  JT  preyious 

has  benefited  or  injured  us,  or  we  have  benefited  or  disturb- 

^_  ano6  of 

injured  him.     The  consideration  of  the  setting  right  relations 
the  inequality  (in  the  language  of  the  ancient  philo-  ^aUg  ^j 
sophers),  or  readjusting  the  disturbance  thus  created,  ^^^^ 
suggests  in  the  former  case,  on  our  part,  benefit  or 
injury  to  him;  in  the  latter  case,  on  our  part,  ex- 
pectation of  benefit  or  injury  firom  him,  and,  so  far 
as   our  conduct  is  concerned,  desire  to  redress  the 
injury  we  have  done,  and  to  injure  if  our  benefit  is 
^  not  repaid. 

This  is  what  bare  equity  or  fairness,  justice  (the 
first  time  we  have  used  the  word)  as  tcrorrf^  or 
equality,  and  as  htopdaynicj  or  expletrix,  the  redresser 
of  inequality,  would  suggest:  but  there  are  two 
exceedingly  important  considerationiS  to  come  in. 

The  first  consideration  is  that  with  which  I  have  in  such 
started  in  this  chapter,  in  the  same  way  as  I  started  l^  ^" 
with  the  consideration  of  benevolence  in  the  last,  ™^"*  \ 

goyemed 

viz.  that  it  is  the  nature  of  action  to  be  done  for  the  ?<>*  j^ 
production  of  some  good  or  happiness  :  action  exists  alone,  but 
in  the  universe  as  a  means  of  producing  something  SenSionB 
wanted ;  action  is  possible  in  the  universe  in  virtue  ®'  ^*i^*y. 
of  there  being  capacity  for  good  or  happiness,  which 
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the  action  can  supply.  Utilitarians  have  with  reason 
complained  of  the  manner  in  which  this  principle 
has  been  often  assumed  without  acknowledgment  by 
their  opponents.  When,  in  consequence  of  mis-action 
past,  there  is  call  on  the  principle  of  reason  as  fair- 
ness^ for  action  which  is  intended  to  produce  not 
happiness,  but  pain,  there  is  a  counter-call  on  the 
principle  of  reason  as  utility  {i.e.  reason  looking  to 
the  good  result  of  actions)  against  such  action,  as 
what  ought  not  to  be.  What  I  am  now  speaking 
of,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  fdct  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties,  and  the  consequent  suggestion 
of  reason.  As  reason  is  divided  against  itself,  so 
also  is  feeling ;  the  intellectual  feeling  of  fairness, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  moment,  is  very  strong 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  aid  of  it  are  various  male- 
volent feelings ;  while  there  is  benevolence,  in  what- 
ever degree  of  strength,  on  the  other, 
and  also  The  socond  consideration  is  that  we  are  rivals  of 

^  honw  ®^^^  other  (as  I  have  before  mentioned),  not  only  in 
interest,  but,  in  a  different  and  more  important  way, 
in  merit  and  excellence.  I  put  the  thing  here  rather 
coarsely  and  broadly  on  purpose.  These  two  rivalries 
(of  interest  and  merit)  act  in  opposite  directions ; 
and  elevation  of  nature,  the  Aristotelian  magna- 
nimity, depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  latter 
prevails  over  the  former.  In  the  rivalry  of  interest 
the  party  who  hSs  injured  the  other  is  the  superior ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  gained  an  advantage :  in  the 
rivalry  of  merit  the  party  who  has  conferred  benefit 
is  the  superior :  and  on  this  ground  it  is  not  he  that 
desires  the  repayment,  but  the  other  party.  Similarly, 
forgiveness  of  injuries  is  a  moral  triimiph  to  the 
forgiver,  and  a  humiliation  to  the  forgiven :  and  in 
the  interest  of  virtue,  what  we  have  reason  to  fear 
is  sometimes  lest  it  should  be  only  too  much  felt  so. 
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'Injury'  ajid  'benefit'  axe  of  course  however  very- 
vague  expressions.  To  take  injury:  there  are  two 
great  heads  of  it,  insult  and  wrong,  which  stand,  in 
reference  to  what  I  have  been  saying,  on  a  very 
different  footing :  but  still  what  I  have  said  applies 
in  general. 

In  respect  then  of  that  relative  position  of  two  Manner  in 
parties  in  which  there  has  parsed  between  them^Sit*^ 
injury  or  benefit,  the  suggestions  of  bare  fairness  Jjy^^TMeT^ 
are  qualified  by  the  double  consideration,  of  utiUty  ^^  ^^' 
or  benevolence,  and   of  superiority  or  merit.     Alltions. 
these  concur  to  enforce  gratitude,  which,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter,  may  be  urged  upon  us  by 
very  different  motives.     On  the  other  hand,  revenge 
is  urged  by  mere  fairness,  while  it  is  always  opposed 
by  benevolence  and  the  desire  that  our  conduct  shall 
be  beneficial  and  useful,  and  ordinarily  by  magna- 
nimity also.     If  we  have  been  the  benefactors,  mere 
fairness,  careless  of  feeling,  suggests  offence  at  failure 
of  repayment,  while  benevolence  and  magnanimity 
suggest  the  contrary.      If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  injured  another,  fairness,  benevolence,  and  mag- 
nanimity all  concur  to  enforce  restitution,  redress, 
contrition,  and  more  or  less  increased  goodwill 

In  the  first  and  last  cases  indeed,  secondary 
feelings  of  a  terrible  nature  sometimes  come  in, 
instead  of  the  above-mentioned  secondary  feeling 
of  increased  goodwill.  Men. hate  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  benefited,  as  odious  creditors ;  they 
hate  those  whom  they  have  injured,  as  likely  to  be 
nursing  feelings  of  revenge. 

Though  I  am  in  this  chapter  concerned  mainly  The  love 
with  the  intellectual  view  of  &ct,  yet  as  just  now  coi^™^' 
in  the  case  of  benevolence,  I  cannot  entirely  escape  *^  ^^^^ 
notice  of  feeling,  and  I  will  say  a  few  words  here  on 
what  I  have  called  the  intellectual  feeling  of  fairness. 
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I  described,  some  time  since,  the  analogy  between 
the  moral  desire  to  do  right,  or  love  of  duty  or  virtue 
in  general,  and  the  intellectual  loye  of,  or  value  for 
trutL  The  love  of  fairness,  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  is  the  same  thing  as  this  desire  to  do  right,  in 
a  particular  application  and  in  a  more  definite  shape : 
and  on  account  of  this  greater  particularity  and  de- 
finiteness,  it  is  in  special  analogy  with  the  love  of 
truth. 

The  love  of  fairness  means  first,  the  desire  to  as- 
certam  how  interest,  on  our  part,  happiness,  ad- 
vantage, should  be  distributed,  balanced,  apportioned 
between  two  parties  in  a  particular  case;  what  is 
due  to  the  one,  what  to  the  other:  and  next,  the 
desire  that  this  knowledge  may  be  acted  upon, 
both  by  the  parties  and  by  others  concerned.  The 
desire  to  find  out  this,  is  in  fact  the  same  thing  as 
the  intellectual  thirst  after  truth,  with  the  addition^ 
that  the  practical  feelings,  the  sympathies  and  care 
for  good  and  happiness,  are  strongly  enlisted  in 
the  case.  And  then,  when  this  has  been  ascertained, 
there  comes  the  anxiety  for  its  being  acted  on,  and 
the  corresponding  dissatisfaction  or  displeasure,  often 
most  intense,  at  its  not  being  so.  I  have  caUed 
this  love  of  fairness  an  intellectual  feeling,  because  it 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  either  with  benevolence  or 
with  any  aesthetic  feelings  :  the  feelings  with  which 
it  most  readily  associates  itself  are  the  semi-malevo- 
lent feelings;  it  tends  to  produce  rather  indigna- 
tion at  wrong  than  any  sympathy  with  happiness. 
This  is  because  that  which  is  fair  is  considered  the 
normal  state,  something  natural  or  which  ought  to 
exist  as  a  matter  of  course,  capable  of  exciting  dis- 
satisfaction if  disturbed,  but  giving  rise  to  no  par- 
ticular satisfaction  in  its  existence.  The  peculiar 
intensity   of  the  feeling  which  springs   up   at  the 
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Sight  of  wrong  done  is  owing  to  the  wounding  of  the 
sense  of  fairness  or  equity,  analogous  to  the  wound- 
ing of  the  sense  of  truth,  combined  with  the  more 
emotional  feelings  of  pity  for  the  suflferer,  and  aver- 
sion for  the  inflictor  of  pain. 

I  have  here  been  going  out  of  my  way  to  speak  a  For  right 
little  about  the  feeling  of  feimess,  which,  like  other tionofac- 
feelings,  often  exists  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  and  errs  *^^°'  *^® 
in  various  ways.    I  am  now  rather  concerned  with  of  partiou- 
fairness  as  a  fact,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  with  to  be  com- 
what  the  feeling  of  fairness,  which  should  follow  fact,  ^^  ^* 
should  be.  «^^*y  "^^ 

.  n*  -I  pref er- 

Our  conduct  to  different  people  should  be  regu-  ence. 
lated,  in  other  words,  our  care  for  them  apportioned, 
on  three  principles   combined :    proper  preference ; 
proper  fairness,  or  absence  of  preference  ;  and  proper 
particularity. 

Our  duty  to  kindred,  for  instance,  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  character,  that  more  interest  is  to  be 
taken  in  them  than  in  others,  in  other  words,  that  our 
action,  as  useful,  is  engaged  as  it  were  to  them,  before 
we  have  right  to  the  general  disposal  of  it ;  and  also 
that  the  nature  of  our  action  towards  or  for  them  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  relation :  it  is  dif- 
ferent  according  as  they  are  parents,  according  as 
they  are  children,  according  to  what  they  are.  The 
principles  of  preference  and  particularity  both  come 
in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  equity  or 
fairness  exists,  to  prevent  over-preference  and  mis- 
preference.  It  exists,  as  between  the  preferred  and 
the  non-preferred ;  and  as  among  the  preferred. 

I  mentioned  that  our  preference,  in  care  andisuueUiai 
action,  of  kindred  and  others  standing  in  similar  }^^^78\n 
relation  to  us,  is  a  feeling  which  in  some  respects  «**«^ji^ 
resembles  self-preference,  or  has  selfish  elements  in  it.  loye. 
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In  one  point  of  view,  it  is  an  extended  self-regard : 
and  this  is  important  for  various  reasona 

The  view  that  all  benevolence  is  an  extension  of 
self-love,  which,  as  I  said,  roughly  represents  a  real 
fact,  does  so  in  this  way  for  one ;  that,  as  affection 
to  kindred  and  firiends,  if  we  compare  it  on  the  one 
side  with  simple  self-regard,  may  be  called  benevo- 
lence, so,  if  we  compare  it  on  the  other  side  with 
philanthropy  and  the  wider  desire  of  human  happiness, 
it  may  be  called  selfishness.    To  this  is  to  be  added, 
that  many  really  selfish  elements  associate  themselves 
with  it,  while,  exactly  to  the  same  degree  in  which 
this  takes  place,  benevolent  elements  mix  with  our 
selfishness  :  an  interchange  takes  place  :  we  think  of 
those  whom  we  love  with  selfishness  ;  we  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  those  we  love.     The  greater 
part  of  the  selfishness  or  self-interestedness  which 
exists  is  of  this  character  :  it  is  very  far  from  being 
mere  care  for  our  single  selves.    But  then,  correspond- 
ingly, our  love  for  those  connected  with  us  takes  a 
selfish  character:  our  reputation,   our  success,   our 
pleasures,  are  bound  up  in  them. 
Conflict  of        So  strongly  is  this  the  case,  that  carrying  relative 
and  gene-  duty  too  far,  as  against  general  duty,  is  an  offence 
^^^^7'    against  duty  altogether,  as  great  as  the  neglect  of 
relative  duty  would  be ;   and  within  the  limits  of 
relative  duty  itself,  there  is  duty  to  be  maintained 
which  is  not  relative.    Undue  preferences  in  families, 
as  amongst  children  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  evil  and  trouble. 

The  principle  which,  in  these  respects,  is  to  be  set 
against  relative  duty  is,  what  we  may  call  in  general, 
faimess  or  equity :  as  we  are  considering  it  now,  it  is 
vague  and  without  very  much  meaning :  its  meaning 
wiU  come  to  it  chiefly  at  a  later  stage  of  consideration, 
after  we  have  supposed  people  existing  in  a  definite 
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social  state  under  law.  Still  it  has  importance  in 
the  earlier  stage :  we  owe  duty  to  everybody :  in  some 
respects  all  are  to  be  treated  alike ;  no  one  s  hap- 
piness should  be  matter  of  indifierence  to  us. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  wrongness  of  over- 
care  for  kindred,  &c.,  applies  in  the  same  way  to  the 
occasional  relations  which  I  have  spoken  of,  of  bene- 
factor and  benefited,  &c.  Gratitude  is  a  stronger 
call  upon  us  perhaps  even  than  family  affection ;  but 
stni  one  which,  like  that,  must  have  its  law  and 
limit.  Nor,  if  we  have  injured  any,  shall  we  do  any 
good  by  violating  fairness  in  some  other  way  to  redress 
the  wrong. 

But  enough  perhaps  of  relations  which  suggest  a  The  duty 
preference,  in  our  care,  thought  or  good-wUl  for  one  fulness, 
over  another.     There  are  other  relations  which  sug- 
gest our  action  in  particular  cases,  some  of  them  most 
important:    and   I  will  here   discuss  one  which   is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  alL 

This  is  the  relation  of  trusting  and  trusted. 

By  our  nature,  we  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
sealed  book  each  one  to  others  :  we  can  keep  our 
thoughts  to  ourselves,  while  we  can  say  what  we  please. 
And  besides  this,  our  wiU  is  exceedingly  fluctuating 
and  uncertain ;  we  constantly  do  not  know  our  own 
mind  for  the  future. 

Now  if  we  have  given  occasion  to  any  to  trust  us, 
so  as  to  regulate  by  this  trust  in  any  way  his  mind 
and  thought,  our  action  is  pledged  by  this  or  en- 
gaged to  him  in  the  same  way  as  I  mentioned  in 
respect  of  relative  duty,  and  much  more  definitely. 
And  independent  of  any  act  of  ours,  in  virtue  of  our 
mere  nature  as  men,  we  give  occasion  to  others  to 
trust  what  we  say  as  expressing  our  thought :  and 
hence  truthfulness  is  an  inevitable  duty  of  speech.   I 
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suppose,  if  we  individually  could,  in  any  way,  let 
each  person  know  that  we  were  an  exception  to  human 
nature,  and  that  we  wished  it  to  be  universally  un- 
derstood that  what  we  said  did  not  at  all  necessarily, 
though  it  might,  represent  our  thought ;  in  this  case, 
there  would  be  no  duty  of  truthfulness  for  us,  because 
our  speech  would  not  be  human  speech,  but  would  be 
only  sotmd  without  meaning.  As  it  is,  the  most 
untruthful  speech  is  human  speech,  because  it  is 
understood  as  addressed  to  people  who  more  or  less 
trust  us,  and  because  it  has,  ordinarily,  one  of  two 
purposes,  either  to  express  the  man's  mind,  or  to 
mis-express  it  and  deceive :  it  is  not  human  speech 
unless  it  has  some  purpose  in  relation  to  understand- 
ing. 
It  is  best         The  proper  moral  aspect  of  truthfulness  seems  to 

viewed  as  "ii»»  /»i  •  t      ^  /• 

one  aspect  me  to  be  that  it  IS  one  case  of  the  very  wide  duty  of 
nesa!  "faithfulness  to  trust,  which  alone  renders  possible 
the  correspondent  virtue  of  trustfulness;  the  two 
together  constituting  almost  the  highest  prerogative, 
the  greatest  glory,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  human  nature. 

Truthfulness  comes  more  simply  thus,  as  a  branch 
or  case  of  faithfulness,  than  as  a  branch  or  case  of 
'openness,'  which  latter,  as  virtue,  is  a  matter  of 
difficult  consideration. 

There  is  no  more  occasion  that  we  should  wear 
our  heart  and  mind  on  our  sleeve,  than  that  we 
should  turn  our  heart  inside  out,  and  live  in  public, 
except  so  far  as  others  may  be  benefited  by  our  open- 
ness, or  as  it  may  affect  their  action  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  except  so  far  as  any  reserve  or  incommunica- 
tiveness  is  the  result  of  fear.  Our  minds  are,  by  the 
necessity  of  our  nature,  individual,  and  very  often 
what  is  in  them  cannot  be  communicated,  because 
such  communication  is  a  double  process,   involving 
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conditions  on  the  part  of  the  listener  as  well  as  on 
the  other  side. 

The  action  suggested  to  us  by  the  above  relations,  For  the 
and  other  similar  ones,  constitutes  duty,  or  the  lawof  uon  of 
duty,  as  to  its  particulars;  or,  if  we  like  so  to  express  ^^X' 
it,  it  gives  us  the  contents  of  that  law  of  duty,  the  system  of 
ideal  of  which  we  form  to  ourselves  in  the  manner  reiaUons. 
which  I  described  in  a  former  chapter,  which,  so  to 
speak,  we  imaginatively  impose  upon  ourselves,  or 
imagine  as  binding  upon  us. 

The  law  of  duty,  in  so  far  as  we  consider  it  not 
an  ideal  presenting  itself  to  our  imagination,  but  as 
something  actually  existing,  or  which  has  existed, 
or  which  might  possibly  exist,  as  an  understood  and 
more  or  less  obeyed  rule  of  conduct  among  men,  is 
called  natural  law  or  the  law  of  nature. 

But,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  though  it  has  thus  con- 
tents or  particulars,  it  is  evidently  exceedingly  vague. 

Before  it  can  be  applied  to  any  extent,  there  is 
quite  a  different  set  of  considerations  upon  which  we 
have  to  enter.  We  have  to  consider  men  as  existing, 
as  in  fact  they  always  do  exist,  in  certain  relations 
to  each  other  more  complicated  and  more  definite 
than  those  which  we  have  as  yet  considered :  they 
are  what  are  called  positive  as  distinct  from  moral 
relations,  and  the  system  of  them  is  what  is  called 
positive  law.  I  shall  more  generally  call  them  jural 
relations.  The  law  of  duty  has  to  be  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  men  to  each  other,  in  reference  to  these 
relations ;  to  take  cognizance,  both  of  the  manner  of 
the  formation  of  the  relations,  and  of  men's  conduct 
in  them.  These  will  form  the  subject  of  our  next 
chapter. 


APPENDIX  ON  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACTION  IN 
REFERENCE  TO  EXISTING  LAW\ 


Justioe       Justness,  in  the  highest  deCTee  of  abstractness  or  geDeral 

has  refer-  .       .  ,  ..... 

enee  to      application  to  which  we  can  trace  the  word,  is  indistiuguish- 

three         able  from  fairness,  fitness,  right ness. 

law, law  of       Between  this  point  of  abstractness  and  the  most  definite 

the  state,   understanding  which  c^oi  subsist  among  men  as  to  the  most 

of  noinan-  •       . .  ®    ,  ^^     .  .     ° 

i^,  of        accidental  relations,  there  is  a  continuous  course  of  possible 

^*^         relation  and  action,  which  we  may  divide  into  three  regions, 

commencing  from  the  lowest : 

(1).  That  to  which  applies  particular  and  express  human 
law,  with  its  definite  authority  and  penalties. 

(2).  That  to  which  applies  general  and  unformalized 
human  law,  i.e.  universal,  public,  or  (more  or  less)  general 
opinion. 

(3).  That  to  which  applies  conscience,  imaginatively  re- 
presenting to  us  a  more  general  and  higher  opinion  or 
judgment  still,  viz.  that  of  all  possible  intelligent  and  moral 
beings,  to  which  our  intelligence  and  moral  judgment,  so  far 
as  they  are  true  and  right,  must  be  conformable.  Natural 
religion  concentrates  this  judgment  into  that  of  God,  and 
revelation  makes  it  definite,  and  makes  known  to  us  the 
particulars  of  it. 

There  lies  thus  always  an  inward  or  moral  appeal  from 
express  human  law  to  universal  human  feeling,  and  from 
(apparent)  universal  human  feeling  to  our  own  conscience, 

^  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  Author  had  proposed  to  coDsider  the 
principles  on  which  action  should  be  distributed,  first,  from  the  ideal,  and, 
.  second,  from  the  jural  point  of  view,  and  also  to  examine  the  relation  of 
these  two  views  to  each  other.  He  has  completed  the  first  part  of  his 
task,  but  has  left  only  the  merest  sketch  of  the  second  and  third.  1  have 
thought  it  better  therefore  to  insert  here  a  discussion  of  the  same  subject 
taken  from  an  older  MS.  marked  Series  3,  incorporating  in  it  one  or  two 
paragraphs  fi^>m  the  later  sketch.    En. 
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as  representing  to  us,  in  the  only  way  practicable,  the  law  of 
universal  intelligence  or  of  GoA 

The  definition  which  I  gave  of  law  some  time  back  will  Definition 
be  remembered:  it  is  the  restraint  or  regulation  of  the  acts®  *^' 
of  individuals,  in  view  of  the  advantage  of  each  and  all,  by 
sufficient  authority  and  power.  The  authority,  recognized 
by  the  common  reason,  distinguishes  it  from  mere  violence : 
the  power,  acting  upon  individuals  by  penalty,  where  neces- 
sary, distinguishes  it  from  mere  custom. 

Duty  is  concerned  with  actual  human  law  in  three  ways :  Duty  in 
it  regulates,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  making  it :  it  enforces  J^f^i^, 
obedience  to  it  as  actual  law,  except  in  cases  where   it  is 
contrary  to  duty  itself :  beyond  such  obedience,  it  regulates 
action  in  conformity  with  the  relations  which  actual  law  has 
introduced. 

In  considering  relative  duty  as  it  exists  in  society  and  The  law 
civilization,  or  under  actual  law,  we  have  to  consider  indivi-  ^Jb 
duals  as  clothed^  so  to  speak,  with  various  circumstances  and  rights  and 
conditions.    The  simplest  view  of  these  is  to  call  them  rights  a^*Jawaoe 
and  duties.    Duties  exist  as  we  have  seen  prior  to  any  actual  with  the 
law:  the  term  'rights'  was  introduced  in  later  jural  language  estab^^" 
to  express  the  circumstances  of  the  party  to  whom  duty  was  Ushed  by 
owed,  signifying  the  same  as  claim,  call,  due. 

The  purpose  of  law  is  to  regulate  individual  action,  but 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  in  all  actual  law  which  is 
in  other  than  its  rudest  stage,  is  not  by  mere  isolated  injunc- 
tion, but  is  by  the  recognition  of  individuals  as  in  various 
relations  to  each  other,  or  by  the  placing  them  in  such 
relations,  with  certain  things  which  each  must  do  and  which 
each  may  claim;  and  then  saying  to  individuals,  If  you  do 
anything  inconsistent  with,  or  offending  against,  these  ar- 
rangements, you  incur  such  and  such  a  penalty. 

Law  is  thus  an  order,  vofio^^  or  distribution  of  men  in  a  Law  is 
society :  that  is,  it  is  an  authoritative  distribution  or  appor-  **^^o*^*-. 
tionment  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  actions  for  them.  tWe  distri- 

This  general  distribution  is  the  sum  of  a  number  of  Icm^^q^®' 
general  distributions,  or  arrangements  as  to  the  things  people 
may  claim  or  must  do,  and  these  arrangements,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  brought  into  being  by  the  actual  law,  are  called 
'institutions.*  An  actual  society  is  abstractly  a  congeries  of 
such  institutions. 
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^^"®^"®'        Actual  law  is,  at  no  one  time,  without  its  authority,  %.e. 
riiyof       power  accepted  by  reason  as  right:  but  the  authority  which 
actual  law.  there  is  for  it  at  any  one  time  is,  in  a  measure,  accidental : 
that  is,  the  authority  which  there  is  for  it  at  the  particular 
time,  is  representative  more  or  less  of  three  separate  things, 
(1)  of  the  superiority  of  the  whole  society  to  each  individual 
member  of  it :  (2)  of  the  superiority  which  there  is  in  the 
.    continued  society,  as  existing  in  past  and  (prospectively)  in 
future  time,  over  the  collection  of  individuals  at  any  moment: 
and  (3)  of  that  general  government  of  all  intelligent  beings 
by  God,  which  is  the  moral  law.     The  form  of  the  represen- 
tation is  in  a  great   measure   accidental.     The  power  and 
reason  both  come,  more  or  less  from  ^ach  one  of  the  things 
which  are  represented. 
ItB  embo-         Primft  facie,  the  power  is  in  the  whole  body;  but  practi- 
often'wS-  cally,  the  power  at  any  time  is  very  much  according  to  the 
dental.       accidental  grouping  of  the  members,  and  the  third  considera- 
tion supplies  an  additional   element  of  moral  power  the 
practical  effect  of  which  is  very  great.     PrimA  facie,  again, 
the  reason  (the  business  of  which  is  the  consideration  of  the 
good  of  all)  is  in  the  whole  body :  but  practically  some  will 
be  better  judges  of  this  than   others,  and  experience  will 
very  probably  have  suggested  certain  ways  of  selecting  such 
judges,  as  well  as  the  best  means  for  judging,  and  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  their  judgment. 
Barepower        When  it  is  said  that,  of  particular  law,  the  authority  at 
intoau§io.  ^^7  ^^^^  ^^  ^  matter  of  accident,  what  is  meant  is  that  it  is 
rity  by  the  equally  authority  of  whatever  sort  it  is,  and  whencesoever  it 
tfon^      has  come ;  the  two  elements  of  it  as  authority  being  power 
relations    and  recognition.     Practically,  in  many  cases,  authority  or 
Bides.        i^Slifio  competence  has  begun  in  bare  power ;  and  law,  so  to 
call  it,  that  is,  such  regulation  of  action  as  there  has  been, 
has  been  simply  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  two  parties, 
in  which  the  weaker  has  yielded.     Sociality  or  political  life 
has  been  the  gradual  conversion  of  this  state  of  things  into 
one  of  mutual  understanding  and  consideration:  bare  power 
has  become  authority  by  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  on  the 
one  side  that  obedience  to  it  is  a  duty,  and  on  the  other  that 
the  exercise  of  it  is  not  meant  for  private  benefit,  but  for  the 

Uw  ^nT'  benefit  of  all. 

costom.  Law  grows  of  itself,  like  language,  and  passes  from  one 
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state  to  another.  Much  of  it  begins  in  the  form  of  custom : 
and,  of  the  great  and  important  parts  of  it,  there  are  few 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  ever  been  established  as  the 
result  of  previous  deliberate  discussion.  They  have  estab- 
lished themselves  gradually :  one  and  another  has  been  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  a  practice,  it  has  been  imitated,  and 
has  grown  by  more  or  less  general  assent  into  a  custom :  and 
then  such  customs  have  authoritatively  established  them- 
selves as  law.  Such  discussion  as  has  come,  in  human  ex- 
perience, on  these  greater  points  of  law,  has  hence  been  of 
defence  and  attack,  rather  than  of  previous  consideration  of 
advisability.  What  has  been  deliberate  has  been  sometimes 
repeal  or  alteration  of  the  great  principles,  but  more  gene- 
rally various  development  and  modification,  with  addition  of 
smaller  accompaniments. 

In  speaking  therefore  of  law  as  something  enacted,  we  The  main 
have  to  consider  that  the  great  framework  of  law  in  anyj|^^^°' 
system  has  (speaking  generally)  never  been  matter  of  proper  existed 
enactment,  but  has  had  its  authority  in  a  great  degree  inde-  e^t- 
pendent  of  such :   what  enactment  it  has  had  has  been  a  ^eni^ 
iformal  expression  of  something  previously  existing.    When  merely 
we  speak  of  the  institution  of  property,  we  do  not  mean  that  Be^ed  to 
property  is  a  thing  which  has  ever  been  historically  insti- 
tuted:  the  human  race  has  never  been  without  it     It  is, 
historically,  an  universal  human  custom,  made  definite,  in' 
various  ways,  by  particular  law.     Deliberation  or  previous 
discussion  as  to  the  establishment  of  cardinal  institutions 
of  this  kind  would  have  been  impossible,  in  the  same  way  as 
a  previous  discussion,  on  the  part  of  any  number  of  men, 
whether  they  should  adopt  the  practice  of  language:  the 
possibility  of  orderly  organization  for  the  previous  discussion 
involves  the  existence  of  the  institution. 

Keeping  then  in  remembrance  this,  that,  historically,  The 
much  of  law  has  never  had  an  express  purpose,  we  may  say  ^""^^ 
that  the  purpose  of  law  is  the  public  utility,  and  that  law  is  of  law  is 
good  in  proportion  to  its  utility,  that  no  law  which  we  are  |^*^^ 
certain  is  useful  can  be  unjust.     But  in  respect  of  law  there  oonform 
are  three  things,  justness,  utility,  naturalness,  very  closely  ^^^"* 
complicated  together.     And  the  first  which  we  have  need  to 
notice  is  naturalness.    Naturalness  expresses  both  primary 
justice,  as  the  word  is  applicable  to  laws,  and  primaiy  utility. 

G.  15 
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The  Before  we  can  settle  as  to  particulars,  what  is  just,  or  not 

utmt^o7a  UDJ^^t,  and  what  is  useful,  we  must  have  before  us  the  facts 
law  can      of  human  nature  to  which  justice   and   utility  are  to  be 
iermined^  referred.     A  law  that  the  wife  should  support  the  husband 
in  refer,     would  be  unjust,  because  nature  has  made  man  the  stronger 
natural-     of  the  two.    A  law  that  female  children  (or  a  certain  portion 
ness.         of  them)  should  be   destroyed   (as   enacted  in  Bajpootana 
on  grounds  of  presumed  public  utility)  would  really  be  un- 
liseful,  as  doing  violence  to  those  primary  facts  of  nature 
to  which  all  utility  must  be  referred.    We  must  therefore 
have  given  to  us  the  great  outlines  of  law  from  considera- 
tions of  what  is  natural  to  man,  and  then  law  may  be  de- 
veloped on  the  principle^  that  whatever  is  for  the  general 
good,  including  the  maintenance  of  these  as  a  part  of  it, 
and  is  not  contrary  to  the  higher  law  of  rightness,  is  what 
should  be. 
Bases  of  The  two  great  bases  of  legislation,  in  all  human  ex- 

tiSf,  "      perience,  have  been  family  and  property,  the  one  going  with 
family  and  the  other:  and  these  again  are  results  of  two  facts  belonging 
property.    ^^  human  nature,  one,  that  man  in  society,  speaking  generally, 
can  produce  or  add  to  the  whole  stock  of  wealth  more  than 
he  wants,  at  least  for  his  immediate  and  individual  use:  the 
other,  that  man  is  not  insulated,  i.e.   that  the  self  whose 
interest  self-regard  makes  him  seek,  is  not  divided  by  a 
definite  boundary  from  the  not-self,  in  rivalry  with  which  he 
seeks  it.    As  the  body  is,  for  sensiveness,  at  once  a  part 
of  ourselves  and  of  the  physical  external  world,  being  the 
medium  between  the  two,  so  family  stands  between  a  man's 
self  and  the  society,  at  once  a  part  of  both.     The  two  facts 
(of  the  gaining  power  of  men  and  the  needs  of  the  helpless 
part  of  the  family)  are  clearly  correspondent :  the  law  says  no 
more  than  nature  does  in  saying  the  community  will  help 
you  to  preserve  what  you  gain,  on  condition  that  you  use 
your  gains  in  support  of  those  whom  you  ought  to  support. 
Both,  in  different  ways,  shall  belong  to  you. 
Inequality        That  the  institution  of  property  is  in  this  manner  natural 
is  natural^  ^^^  *^®  human  race,  i.e.  was  what,  considering  what  men  are, 
could  not  fail  to  take  place  and  what  human  experience 
could  not  fail  to   ratify,  has  not  probably  been  disputed. 
But  it  might  be  considered  that  the  existence  of  separate 
property  was  a  primaeval  abuse,  necessary  perhaps  in  early 
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ages,  but  one  which  civilization  might  be  expected  to  rectify ; 
that  mutual  trust,  the  great  character  of  civilization,  might 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the  stock  of  property  might 
without  injury  be  held  in  common :  or  in  any  case,  without 
going  so  far  as  this,  it  might  be  considered  that  the  great 
inequality  of  property,  which  would  very  likely  develope 
itself,  is  what  law,  in  the  interest  of  all,  might  check.  The 
inequality  which  does  develope  itself  in  this  respect,  and 
which  seems  more  and  more  to  do  so  the  higher  the  econo* 
mical  civilization  is  carried,  is  a  thing,  in  some  respects, 
painful  to  contemplate;  and  it  is  a  great  hindrance  to  moral 
civilization.  But  so  far  as  human  experience  goes,  it  seems 
as  if  a  high  economical  civilization  or  a  large  population 
(which  can  only  exist  on  the  supposition  either  of  this,  or 
else  of  a  very  low  level  of  material  welfare  on  the  part  of 
the  mass)  cannot  arise  or  be  kept  up  without  the  full 
allowance  of  such  inequality.  The  inequality  of  property 
which  arises  in  a  comparatively  uncivilized  time,  from  pre- 
occupation and  superior  strength  on  the  part  of  some,  though 
this  cause  acts  with  diminished  force  in  the  advance  of 
civilization,  yet  is  reinforced  from  another  source,  in  the 
exceeding  inequality  of  commercial  success,  and  the  tendency 
to  accumulation  in  particular  hands  which  commerce  in- 
volves. This  again  arises  from  the  same  fact  of  the  superior- 
ity, if  we  are  to  call  it  so,  of  one  man  to  another,  the  result 
of  such  individual  superiority  being  continued  in  families. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made,  at  one  time  or  another,  to. 
cause  by  legislation  comparative  equality,  but  their  result 
has  always  been  as  yet  to  paralyse  commerce  and  industry 
(upon  which  the  national  support  depends)  and  in  this  way 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  property  in  general,  while  the 
existing  property  has  only  changed  hands,  without  any 
greater  equality  than  before  being  at  all  secured.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  human  nature  was  such,  as  not  to  allow  the 
stretching  of  the  cord  of  mutual  trust  too  tight  It  is  the 
union  of  the  feeling  of  it  with  an  equally  strong  feeling  of 
individual  liberty,  enterprise  and  interest,  which  alone  seems 
able  to  produce  that  amount  of  exertion  which  is  required  to 
make  nations  prosperous.  It  is  not  only  human  selfishness 
but  individual  independence,  which  revolts  against  equaliza- 
tion :  inequality  of  property  is  only  one  form  of  that  general 
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variety  of  condition,  which  seems  a  necessary  part  of  human 
nature.  And  man,  though  rising  above  most  of  the  brute 
animals  in  having  the  idea  of  a  community  to  work  for,  and 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  some  of  his  race  with  whom  this 
will  be  a  sufficient  stimulus,  yet  is  not  so  far  raised  above 
them  as  that  it  is  sure  to  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  all. 
The  stimulus  of  individual  necessity  seems  to  be  still  indis- 
pensable. 
The  It  may  perhaps  then  be  considered  as  what  human  nature, 

^Hs  of  at  least  as  interpreted  by  and  known  from  human  experience, 
"^^^i??i^  suggests  as  one  base  or  primary  provision  for  law,  that  each 
a  certain  member  of  the  community  should  continue  undisturbed  in 
*?*®°!  J     the  possession   of  what  is  his,  as   the  representative  of  a 

obviated  ^  .  ^^^^^^^^^^  j    . 

by  poor  former  pre-occupation ;  and  that  he  should  also  be  allowed  to 
laws:  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  abilities  and  industry,  to  whatever 
amount  they  may  accumulate,  and  whatever  degree  of  in- 
equality of  condition  may  result  from  such  accumulation. 
The  law  of  England  is  honourably  distinguished  at  present 
in  doing  what  the  law  certainly  ought  to  do,  viz.  providing 
that  this  inequality  shall  never  go  so  far  as  to  admit  of  really 
unsupported  destitution.  In  a  complicated  society,  where  the 
soil  is  all  appropriated  in  such  a  manner  that  independent 
support  of  life  is  entirely  impossible,  there  is  doubtless  a 
right  in  each  individual  to  support  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munity to  this  extent;  it  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
mankind.  The  community  says  to  him,  Instead  of  the 
aboriginal  and  barbarous  ways  of  gaining  your  bread  which 
are  now  not  possible,  we  open  to  you  a  thousand  others :  if 
these  are  all,  for  whatever  reason,  impracticable  for  you, 
then  we  will  support  you :  more  particularly  we  charge  our- 
selves with  your  support  in  those  times  of  sickness  and  old 
age,  which  barbarism  cut  short  or  neglected. 

In  England  such  a  provision  is  fitting  and  equitable,  not 
only  from  the  general  complication  of  society,  but  also  from 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  moving  from  one  place  to 
another  where  support  may  be  more  easily  obtained, 
wid^y  It  has  never  been  the  condition  of  human  nature,  nor 

tion.  "  6V6r  could  be,  that  every  man  should  claim,  as  his  right, 
a  ready-made  society  to  be  bom  into,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  could  arise  from  the  previous  labour  of 
others  in  his  behalf.    If  men  are  so  fortunate,  well  and  good  : 
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if  not,  they  have  only  to  do  what  their  forefathers  have  done 
before  them,  and  make  a  place  in  the  world  for  themselves. 
Property  rights  in  England  are  representative  of  former 
movements,  emigrations,  and  occupations  continued  through 
many  generations :  it  is  competent  for  those  who  are  born 
into  a  pre-occupied  land  to  repeat  such  movements  in  other 
lands.  So  it  is  thatnew  communities  are  established  and 
civilization  extends. 

Legislation  in  respect  of  family,  which  is  the  other  great 
primary  matter  of  law,  is  parallel  and  correspondent  with 
that  in  respect  of  property. 

The  economical  unit  of  a  state  is  the  property  of  each  The 
member  of  it,  and   the  social  unit  is  each  family,  to  the  !?^JjJ^ 
members   of  which   that  property  is,   speaking  generally,  unit, 
common. 

Legislation  about  property  is,  so  far  as  necessity  goes,  Legal  con- 
chiefly  concerned  with  its  relation  to  the  family,  and  with  its  ?amay  imd 
(wrongful  or  rightful)  passing  from  one  hand  to   another  prop^^y. 
(which  indeed  includes  much  of  the  formw). 

Historically y  much  complication  has  arisen  from  the 
association  of  property  with  service  to  be  done,  which  is 
what  we  call  the  feudal  system.  But  without  entering  into 
details  of  law,  we  have  merely  to  speak  of  a  few  facts  of 
society  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

The  first  family  relation  is  that  of  husband  and  wife. 

The  experience  of  mankind  shews  us  as  facts,  which  have  Penna- 

existed  in  nations  to  some  extent  civilized,  polygamy,  and  a  ^®°*  ™?°' 

terminable  monogamy  so  to  call  it.  thenatnral 

But  one  special  condition  of  civilization  and  human  im-  '^'^^L 

...  .  marriage 

provement  is  *'  concubitu  prohibere  vago, '  and  the  experience  aasocia- 
of  civilization  may  be  taken  as  leading  us  to  think  that  ^^^' 
neither  of  the  above  is  so  far  a  remove  fropa  it  as  is  desirable. 
Our  previous  ideas  of  human  nature  would  tend  the  same 
way. 

The  feelings  which  should  lead  to  the  marriage  associa- 
tion are  of  such  a  nature,  that  unless  concentrated  on  one, 
they  can  hardly  have  that  elevating,  higher  than  sensual, 
character,  or  produce  that  entireness  of  union  which  it  is  a 
fact  in  human  nature  that  they  do  have  and  produce.  And, 
under  either  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  the  family 
can   hardly  exist   in  the  manner  in  which  it  should,  con- 
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sidering  its  importance  as  the  foundation-stone  and  rudiment 
of  society. 

Hence  religion  with  which  these  primary  relations  of 
human  society  have  always  been  a  matter  of  special  care, 
and  the  Christian  revelation  in  particular,  has  drawn  the 
marriage  bond  and  the  restriction  to  one  very  tightly. 

One  reason  for  dissolution  of  marriage  is  expressly 
allowed  by  Christianity,  and  there  are  others  besides  which 
might  be  considered  valid :  but  in  dealing  with  this  subject 
it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  loosening  of  the  marriage 
tie  is  the  loosening  of  society  altogether.  To  say  that 
nothing  can  authorize  exceptions  may  be  too  much ;  but  the 
engagement  bond,  fide  till  death  do  part  seems  as  much  an 
anchor  of  civilization  as  of  religion. 

The  relation,  as  to  power  and  property,  between  husband 
and  wife,  is  a  matter  upon  which  laws  have  varied  and 
nature  has  not  apparently  given  principles  so  clearly:  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  have  given  this,  that  the  idea  of 
moral  similarity  of  the  sexes,  the  keystone  of  Plato's  educa- 
tion, is  fallacious.  Mind  has  given  rise  to  a  possibility  of 
diflFerence  which  destroys  the  analogy  in  this  respect  between 
man  and  the  brute  animals,  even  supposing  there  were  in 
their  case,  which  may  be  doubtful,  that  similarity  of  sexes 
which  Plato  assumes.  That  human  society  derives  much  of 
its  interest  and  value  from  the  moral  difference  between  the 
sexes,  is  what  we  should  hardly  now  hesitate  to  say,  and 
surely  human  experience  is  with  us.  Each  needs  and  helps 
the  other. 

That  law  then  should  recognize  a  difference  between  the 
sexes,  is  no  more  than  its  expressing  a  natural  fact :  and  if 
this  is  to  be  considered  a  political  inferiority  of  the  one,  it  is 
an  inferiority  surely  balanced  by  the  social  influence,  power 
and  importance  on  their  side,  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  greatly  helps,  and  with  the  best  result 

I  have  briefly  discussed  these  two  heads  of  legislation  by- 
way of  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  we  have  to  proceed 
in  making,  defending,  or  altering  laws.  We  have  to  attend 
first  of  all  to  what  is  natural,  which  is  known  partly  by  the 
examination  of  the  circumstances  of  the  physical  nature  of 
man,  and  partly  by  an  observation  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind about  it. 
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Then,  when  from  these  first  principles  we  have  fixed  the 
purposes  and  parties  to  which  definite  utility  and  justice  are 
to  he  referred,  we  may  discuss  what  is  just  or  useful  as  to 
details. 

In  respect  of  any  of  the  first  institutions  of  society,  such 
as  marriage,  the  details  of  its  usefulness  may  be  exhibited ; 
but  the  examining  whether  it  is  useful  or  not  almost  of 
necessity  involves  a  fallacy.  For  there  is  assumed  in  the 
process  that  society,  constituted  as  it  is  upon  it,  could  have 
existed  in  anything  like  the  manner  it  does  independently  of 
it.  What  these  are  useful  for  is  not  the  improvement  only, 
but  the  very  existence  of  society. 

Passing  on  from  this  framework,  the  test  of  a  good  law,  Justice 
as  to  detail,  is  that  it  is  useful,  and  not  unjust.     In  thisj^^^^     ^ 
second  degree  usefulness  means,  in  the  main,  conduciveness  second  de- 
to   the  stability   of  that  first   framework   which   we   have  ^^' 
alluded  to,  which,  as  has  been  said,  gives  the  principles  to 
which  utility  is  to   be   referred.     And  justice  here   means 
fairness  among  the  different  individuals  whom  the  law  con- 
cerns, on  the  supposition  of  that  framework,  which  deter- 
mines their  relations,  and  consistently  with  it. 

We  shall  shortly  discuss  the  idea  of  happiness  and  the  Legal 
nature  of  utility  as  referred  to  that :  at  present  we  will  say  J^gai^  "^ 
that  happiness  is  an  idea  not  definite,  and  that  legal  happi-  happiness, 
ness  (that  to  which  utility  as  predicated  of  laws,  refers)  must 
be  taken  to  mean  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  those 
things,   which    human   experience,   as  exhibited   in  actual 
human  arrangements,  seems  to  shew  man  likes.     Property 
and   the   preservation  of  it   against   others,  family  power, 
affection,  protection,  stability,  these  and  many  other  such 
things  in  the  eye  of  all  practical  law,  are  not /or  happiness 
(i.  e,  useful)  but  are  happiness,  and  legal  utility  is  the  being 
helpful  or  contributory  to  them. 

It  will  be  asked,  Is  law  to  have  no  higher  purpose  than  Should 
this,  and  is  not  the  legislator  to  form  his  own  idea  of  what  j^^J^'be^" 
will  make  the  subjects  of  the  law  happy  and  be  for  their  good,  content  to 
and  to  make  his  laws  accordingly  ?  f^™  * 

Theoretically,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  we  can,  with  any  His  aim 
significance,  speak  of  a  legislator  and  of  power  on  his  part,  ™^*i^ 
this  is  so.     But  practically  human  nature  or  political  society,  as  weU  as 
in  many  things,  legislates  for  itself.     Of  definite  or  pre-expe-  «l«^**«<^- 
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rimental  systems  of  law,  a  part  takes  hold,  a  part  dies  or  be- 
comes inert.  It  is  not  what  the  legislator  promulgates,  but 
what  he  can  make  the  people  more  or  less  act  upon,  which  is 
the  law  worth  considering  as  such. 

The  views  which  determine  what  laws  are  to  be,  should  be 
both  elevated  and  practical:  the  former  character  is  not  likely 
to  exist  in  the  first  instance  in  a  mass  of  people,  though  it  is 
very  possible  that  when  it  is  once  initiated,  they  may  heartily 
respond  to  it :  large  and  exalted  views  belong  to  the  legisla- 
tor. The  latter  character,  if  it  does  not  exist  in  the  legisla- 
tor, will  probably  shew  itself  in  fact  afterwards,  by  rendering 
part  of  his  work  useless.  While  the  legislator  therefore  may 
form  for  himself  a  high  ideal  of  what  he  would  wish  his 
people  to  be,  he  must  bear  in  mind,  that  judging  by  human 
experience,  his  enactments,  be  they  what  they  may,  will 
one  way  or  another  make  themselves.  There  still  remains 
perhaps  much  that  he  can  do :  and  the  higher  the  aim  in 
this,  the  better. 
I?  oW  Legislators,  in  earlier  times,  were  looked  upon  as  educa- 

legifllator  ^^9  ^^^  ^^  doubt  they  often  were  so.  In  respect  of  actual 
!?*  *iLr  ^^®®  ^^  ^^  which  history  tells  us  about,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  make  sure  how  much  of  each  of  them  was  embodiment  or 
re-embodiment  of  what  existed  before  in  the  form  of  custom 
or  law,  and  how  much  came  fresh  from  the  legislator.  But 
the  power  of  individuals  for  good  in  this  way  must  often  have 
been  very  great.  It  is  possible  that  much  of  what  has  been 
described  as  the  foundation  of  law  may  in  the  first  instance 
have  owed  its  suggestion  to  individuals,  conceiving  more 
strongly  than  others  that  which  must  have  been  more  or  less 
common  to  the  thoughts  of  all,  and  with  the  art  of  putting  it 
into  practical  shape  and  influencing  the  wills  of  others  in 
favour  of  it  In  simpler  society,  a  man  in  character  at  once 
representative  of  others  and  more  high  and  large-minded 
might  actually  by  laws  efiect  much  in  the  way  of  educating 
and  civilization.  In  the  more  complicated  states  of  civiliza- 
tion this  of  course  is  not  so  possible.  But  it  is  still  possible 
to  have,  and  to  encourage  in  those  who  are  to  make  laws, 
elevated  views  of  what  those  laws  may  at  least  try  to  efiect. 
Society  if         A  Society  is  a  partnership  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 

•hip'iM.t'"  P^^^>  *-^'  ^^^  ^^®  mutual  protection  of  property,  but  also  for 
only  for     the  purpose  of  helping  the  common  progress,  and  for  the  aid 
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which  the  members  may  give  each  other  in  all  which  makes  mutnal 
human  nature  better.     The  law  is  the  action  of  the  society  tionrbut 
in  doing  this.     In  vast  societies  like  some  of  the  states  of  for  ini- 
modern  times,  with  the  multitudes  of  conflicting  interests  and  ^ent." 
opinions  which  they  involve,  it  is  doubtless  difiBcult  for  the 
general  law  to  eflTect  much  more  than  the  keeping  of  the  peace 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  above  named  first  principles. 
But  so  far  as  it  can  act  to  improve  public  morals  and  the 
general  character  of  the  population,  it  should.    And  the  wish 
that  such  means  should  be  found,  is  one  which  should  exist  in 
the  minds  of  those  whose  business  is  to  legislate.     Without 
regulating  everything  and  making,  as  was  the  tendency  of 
some  of  the  ancient  legislation,  the  society  all,  the  individual 
nothing,  we  yet  need  not  take  the  opposite  extreme  of  consi- 
dering the  partnership  and,  its  expression,  the  law,  simply  an 
evil  and  a  restraint,  of  which  therefore  the  less  there  is  the 
better.     The  law  should  be  not  merely  a  restraint,  but  a 
means  of  common  action  for  good. 

Prevention  therefore  of  anything  injurious  to  public  morals  It  must 
is  thus  one  thing  the  law  may  aim  at,  and  means  of  eflFecting  ^^®  pj^^ 
it  what  it  should  look  for.     In  a  more  positive  way  the  law  vision 
should  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  encou-  education 
ragement  of  religion ;  this  latter,  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  en-  and  re- 
couragement  of  morality,  but  as  a  common  paying  of  the  duty  ^^°' 
which  every  member  of  the  community  owes  to  God.     The 
distinction  of  the  Sunday  from  other  days  is  at  once  a  part  of 
traditional  and  revealed  religion,  and  is  an  ordinance  for  the 
benefit  of  all  engaged  in  labour.     By  ancient  usage  of  our 
country  the  state  itself  is  considered  in  some  degree  a  reli- 
gious union ;  more  or  less  of  a  religious  character  is  given  to 
important  acts  of  it ;  and  the  law  provides,  by  ancient  endow- 
ments, for  the  keeping  up  of  the  worship  and  knowledge  of 
God  among  the  people.    This  is  at  once  in  the  highest  degree 
auxiliary  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  law,  in  the  preserving 
the  public  peace  and  morality,  and  in  itself  it  is  the  highest 
purpose  which  the  law  could  subserve.     Nor  is  there  any  op- 
position between  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  law  and  that 
individuality  of  religion,  which  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.      It   would  be  hard  if  improvement  of  faith 
should  lead  to  apparent  godlessness,  and  Christian  communi- 
ties should  fail  to  do  what  all  other  communities  have  done, 
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viz.  make  their  society  and  their  law,  so  £Eur  as  they  coold,  a 
help  to  their  religion* 
With  the  In  a  civilized  and  complicated  community,  law  as  to  its 

^  iIccletT  ^^™*  *^d  method,  loses  certain  characters,  which  in  a  simpler 
Uw  be-  one  it  may  have,  in  regard  of  the  education  or  improvement 
more  tech-  ^^  ^^^  people.  It  necessarily  becomes  pro/emona/:  it  becomes 
uica),  and  SO  vast  in  detail  that  principles  and  leading  features  are  lost: 
lU  with  ^^  acquires  its  own  language,  which  is  uointelligible  to  the 
lefl4  gym-  majority :  it  ceases  to  influeoce  the  roiod  or  modes  of  thought 
xerJence.  of  people,  being  rather  looked  on  with  awe  and  dislike,  and 
the  necessity  for  paying  auy  attention  to  it  being  deplored  as 
a  calamity.  This  progress  is  gradual :  in  simpler  states  of 
society,  the  law  is  an  interesting  and  important  part  of  na- 
tional literature :  long  after  this,  and  after  it  has  become  to  a 
certain  degree  technical,  the  study  of  it  makes,  so  to  speak,  a 
part  of  the  apprenticeship  of  a  gentleman :  at  last  its  extent 
and  technicality  become  so  great,  as  to  render  even  this  im- 
possible. How  far  this  progress  of  things  is  necessary,  we 
cannot  here  discuss.  It  is  concerned  with  morality  in  this 
manner.  So  long  as  laws  continue  within  the  scope  of  the 
general  mind  of  the  people,  they  are  viewed  with  an  interest 
and  respect  which  disappear  as  they  become  more  technical. 
It  is  desirable  that  law  should  present  itself  to  the  minds  of 
people  as,  not  simply  offering  to  their  choice  the  alternative 
of  either  a  particular  course  of  action  or  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience, but  as  having  a  claim  upon  their  obedience  and 
regard  independent  of  penalties,  for  the  reason  involved  in  it 
and  the  good  purposes  which  it  serves.  Of  course  the  pajring 
or  not  of  such  regard  will  depend  in  the  main  on  the  substance 
of  the  laws,  and  in  a  large  community  and  system  of  laws  there 
must  be  various  laws  which  one  and  another  will  consider  un- 
just, and  what  ought  to  be  altered.  But  still,  a  right  view  in 
this  respect  would  surely  be  very  much  helped  if  laws  were 
more  distinctly  presented  before  the  minds  of  people :  both 
the  reasons  for  their  existence  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
might  be  improved  would  thus  be  made  more  apparent.  The 
public  reason  would  make  itself  better  felt,  as  such,  if  it  were 
not  too  much  dissociated  in  manner  and  language  from  rea- 
son in  individuals. 

There  is  a  further  practical  difficulty  as  to  laws  of  formal 
procedure.     Occasions  will  continually  arise,  when  these  will 
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exactly  defeat  the  purpose  which  they  are  intended  to  subserve. 
It  is  when  there  are  no  more  of  them  than  necessary,  when 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  is  definite,  that  peo- 
ple will  be  likely  to  understand  that  the  good  which  they  cause 
upon  the  wliole  would  not  be  attainable  except  at  the  hazard 
of  the  occasional  injustice  which  seems  inherent  in  them. 

We  are  naturally  led  from  the  duty  of  the  legislator  to  the  Dnty  of 
duty  of  those  subject  to  the  law.     In  fact,  what  we  have  last  are  subject 
treated  about  makes  a  transition  between  the  two.  ^  *^®  l*^* 

We  will  speak  another  time  of  the  diflBculties  which  may 
arise  from  the  conflict  of  the  requirements" of  the  laws  of  the 
land  with  those  of  higher  or  moral  law. 

In  earlier  society,  the  law  of  the  society  (not  always  accu-  The  law 
rately  distinguished  from  the  unwritten  custom  of  it)  is  con-  Jjf™^iyg 
sidered  to  furnish  at  least  a  general  outline  of  moral  behaviour,  of  action 
and  to  be  the  first  thing  to  be  regarded.  ^e  Uw- 

Yir  bonus  est  quia? 
Qui  coDBulta  patmin,  qui  leges  juraque  senrat 

But  "  ad  legem  bonum  esse"  can  hardly  from  the  first  be  both  in 
considered  sufficient.     The  law  suggests  and,  for  obedience  to  ^f  ^©J. 
it,  almost  requires  a  corresponding  education  and  general  tone  sion  and 
of  feeliug  which,  without  any  express  provision,  must  cause  a  ®*     '^^^' 
much  wider  and  completer  action  in  the  direction  indicated 
than  is  demanded  by  the  law  itself.     Next  come,  in  various 
forms  of  philosophy,  considerations  of  virtuousness,  excellence, 
and  free  good  action  superior  to  mere  legal  obedience  and  to 
custom :  and  often,  as  in  the  main  in  our  time  and  country, 
the  care  of  influencing  and  educating  the  morals  of  a  country 
belongs  to  religion,  and  is  considered  a  part  of  it. 

The  wider  sphere  of  good  action  suggested  by  the  narrower 
law  of  the  land  is  both  an  expansion  of  it  and  supplementary 
to  it  The  law  requires  particular  conduct  on  our  part  towards 
certain  people,  on  account  of  their  particular  circumstances  or 
relation  to  us  :  the  corresponding  virtuousness  will  consist  in 
the  acting,  not  only  by  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit,  of  such  con- 
duct to  them,  and  also  in  acting  in  the  same  spirit,  so  far  as 
it  is  applicable,  to  others,  to  whom  we  are  not  so  bound. 
These  two  processes,  of  the  intensification  of  legal  relations, 
and  the  supposition,  so  to  call  it,  of  moral  ones  beyond  them, 
must  be  contemporaneous.     The  legal  obligation  of  care  for 
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our  family  must  be  raised  into  special  kindred  love,  and  must 
further  be  supplemented  by  more  general  love,  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  moral  relation  beyond  that  of  kindred.  We  are  to 
love  brethren  more,  and  to  count  all  men  brethren :  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  moral  feeling  generated  is  to  go  partly  in 
intensifying  the  legal  or  express  relation,  and  partly  in  extend- 
ing the  feeliDg  belonging  to  it,  as  far  as  we  can,  beyond  itself, 
to  others  with  no  such  definite  claim  upon  us.  This  expand- 
ing and  supplementing  of  actual  law  is  in  fact  bringing  it 
into  relation  with  more  general  law,  or  moral  feeling. 

'Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him 
labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good,  that 
he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.'  This  passage 
is  singularly  expressive  as  a  general  sketch  of  what  moral 
education  should  aim  at  when  it  takes  the  definite  law  as 
its  starting  point.  The  crime  or  oflFence  is  distinct,  and 
the  disposition  of  mind  prompting  it  is  so  likewise:  the 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  draw  the  mind  as  far  as 
possible  the  other  way,  to  produce  a  disposition  as  far  as 
possible  different.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  may  have  law- 
fully what  he  has  tried  to  gain  unlawfully ;  but  that  he  may 
have  to  give  to  others,  instead  of  its  being  (apparently) 
necessary  for  him  to  take  from  them.  Stealing  or  injury 
suggests  the  idea  of  its  opposite,  beneficence  or  benefit. 

The  laws  of  a  nation  are  a  more  or  less  definite  and  com- 
plete expression  of  a  public  spirit  and  feeling  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  first  instance  by  education,  using  the  word  in  a 
wide  sense,  and  which  afterwards  operates  to  extend  and 
supplement  the  laws  in  the  manner  above  described. 

The  wider  law  thus  generated  derives  its  authority  from 
public  opinion;  its  sanctions  are  public  approval  and  dis- 
approval, and  they  are  very  powerful.  To  many  it  will  con- 
stitute neariy  the  whole  law  of  their  action:  by  those  who  think 
and  feel  more  deeply  it  will  be  respected  as  a  representation, 
though  often  inadequate,  of  what  is  higher  than  itself,  the 
common  feeling  of  human  nature,  and  also  of  that  which 
when  not  inconsistent  with  this,  is  itself  also  valuable,  the 
traditional  individuality  of  the  nation. 

This  common  feeling  of  human  nature,  though  indefinite 
and  not  easy  to  fix  as  to  the  detail,  is  yet  aTeality,  and  is,  in 
practice,  that  which   most  commends  and  brings  home  to 
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man  the  facts  of  Tightness.     It  is  the  jus  gentium  or  jus  nature 
naturcde  of  the  Roman  law.     It  is  a  law,  the  authority  and  a^g^u^" 
penalties  of  which,  in  this  form  of  it,  are  in  conscience  and  liigher 
human  opinion,  the  former  imaginatively  representing  the 
second,  where  this  latter  cannot  itself  act.     This  is  the  law, 
certain  particulars  of  which  become,  in  the  manner  which  we 
have  mentioned,  the  great  framework  of  national  law.     In 
those  who  are  able  to  enter  into  the  idea  of  it,  it  generalizes 
and  exalts  and  supplements  the  national  or  public  spirit  as 
this  does  the  particular  national  law. 

There  are   certain  parts  of  human  conduct,  which  not  Certain 
entering  much  into  express  law,  are  regulated  greatly  by^gj^^^g^ 
general   feeling,  and  refer  themselves  a  good  deal  to  this,  such  as 
without  the  possibility  of  reason  much  more  definite  being  are  mamly 
given  for  them.     Of  this  class  is  much  of  what  we  call"8^i^ted 
decency  of  manner  and  purity  of  conduct.     There  is  much  higher 
that  is  necessarily  conventional  in  the  details  of  these,  but  ^*^' 
the  conventions,  so  to  call  them,  upon  which  the  main  princi- 
ples rest,  are  deep  rooted  and  widely  spread  human  feelings. 
There  is  no  part  of  human  conduct,  the  regulation  of  which 
more   concerns  the  orderliness  of  human  society  and  the 
elevation  of  character  of  the  individual :  and  it  is  this  fact 
together  with  that  just  mentioned,  that  it  is  harder  to  give 
definite  reason  as  to  this  part  of  rightness  than  others,  which 
has  always  more  specially  placed  it  under  the  guardianship 
of  religion. 

That  which  this  common  feeling  of  human  nature  repre-  This  law 
sents  is  what  is  understood  by  the  moral  or  supreme  law  in  supreme 
its  application  to  man.     To  the  independent  reason  it  is  that  moral  law 
systematic  arrangement  of  all  things  (relations  of  persons  reason 
included)    upon  which   the  rightness  of   actions   depends,  informa 
This  system,  to  the  eye  of  such  reason,  has  of  necessity  one 
Author,  who  is  concerned  to  maintain  and  vindicate  it,  and 
from  whom  therefore  penalty  for  infringement  of  its  arrange- 
ments may  be  expected. 

The  conscience  and  feeling  of  man  presents  from  a  dif-  and  to 
ferent  side  this  same  feeling  of  a  law,  the  violation  of  which  ^ie^^**" 
is  anticipatedly  punishable.     Human  and  conscientious  dis-  bears 
approval  or  condemnation  is  felt  not  as  the  punishment,  but  ^   ^^^' 
as  the  presage^  the  warning,  the  indicator  of  it.   The  oflFender 
has  not  only  offended  against  human  opinion  and  law,  for 
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Tvhich  men  atid  his  coDScience  hate  and  torture  him,  but  he 
has  offended  against  something  which  that  opinion  represents, 
and  for  which  offence  punishment  from  somewhere  beyond 
man,  a  Nemesis  or  Ate,  indistinct  sketches  of  a  real  future 
judgment^  await  him.     Law  is  the  establishing  of  rights,  and 
the  righting  of  wrongs ;  human  feeling  indicates  to  us,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  what  the  rights  are,  and  at  the  same  time 
anticipates,  more  or  less  distinctly  also,  the  manner  in  which 
the  wrongs  done  in  violation  of  them  will  be  righted. 
Actual  law       In  the  view  which  we  have  been  taking,  obedience  to  the 
yerjin^     actual  law  is  looked  upon  as  the  lower  limit  of  moral  duty, 
complete    but,  in  a  manner,  as  representative  of  the  extent  of  it :  so 
moral        ^^^^  ^^  ^^  some  measure  directs  towards  what  general  con- 
action,       duct  should  be. 

This  however  it  can  only  be  very  imperfectly,  even  taking 
duty  in  its  most  positive  or  objective  form.     For  the  law  has 
to  be  very  definite,  and  in  this  way,  it  may  have  to  pass  over 
conduct  which  may  be  more  injurious  to  society  than  many 
of  the  crimes  which  it  punishes. 
A  code  of         And  all  that  large  part  of  morality  which  is  concerned 
1^^™,*^     rather  with  the  constant   outgrowth  of  tempers   and   dis- 
posflible.     positions   than  with  definite  actions  is  one  to  which   con- 
siderations  from   actual   law   have    no   direct    application. 
A  man  without  doing  any  special  action  which  can  be  con- 
sidered an  offence  against  family  duty,  may  make  all  those 
about  him  miserable :  without  being  dishonest,  he  may  be 
oppressive. 
We  have  Objective  morality,  or  the  rule  and  law  of  proper  conduct 

r^ht  or  ^  and  of  a  good  life,  is  not  anything  which  can  be  expressed  in 
wrong  by   any  sort  of  way  in  a  code  or  system.     For  the  forming,  men- 
opinion     **Uy>  some  sort  of  method  of  it,  the  consideration  of  the 
Tarionely   great  heads  or  subjects  of  actual  or  particular  law  may  be 
"  *  *        useful,  in  the  way  which  we  have  mentioned :  but,  besides 
that  they  themselves  are  with  diflSculty  systematized,  they 
are   incomplete   as   an   index  to   morality.      And   if  those 
tangible  relations  of  human  beings  which  law  can  attend  to 
are  so  large  in  number  as  the  great  extent  of  particular  law 
shews  them  to  be,  how  infinite  in  number  must  be  the  rela- 
tions which  morality  is  concerned   with !     Practically,  the 
book  to  which  we  each  one  of  us  have  to  refer,  to  discover,  as 
to  a  particular  action  or  line  of  conduct,  whether  it  is  right 
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or  wrong,  is  the  general  opinion  of  our  age  and  time  variously 
commented  upon,  interpreted,  or  criticized,  by  the  more  im- 
mediate circle  in  which  we  move,  by  the  books  which  we 
have  read,  and  by  the  view  of  life  which  our  past  or  present 
circumstances  have  given  to  us.  Of  the  nature  of  this 
general  opinion,  and  of  the  degree  to  which  we  ought  to 
consider  it  right  or  wrong,  what  we  should  follow,  or  what 
we  should  rise  above,  we  shall  speak  again.  But  for  the 
direct  practical  purposes  of  human  life,  systematic  morality  is 
of  no  use.  What  it  is  of  use  for,  is  to  enable  us  rationally  to 
judge  and  criticize  the  public  or  general  opinion  which  of 
necessity  is  what  we  first  refer  our  conduct  to. 

From  the  first  we  compare,  and  must  do  so,  our  conduct  The  chief 
with  the  conduct  of  others,  and  our  judgment  on  that  con-  gf^tematio 
duct  with  the  judgment  of  others.  morality 

The  object  of  systematic  morality  is  to  give  us  rational  Jlrfticize 
grounds  on  which  to  make  these  comparisons.     The  actions,  general 
succeeding  one   another  in  infinite  number  and  variety  of  °^""^'*' 
life,  cannot  be  classified  under  heads.     Life  cannot  be  lived 
by  rule,  or  it  is  not  life.     As  well  might  we  make  it  our 
business    to  classify  the   different  possible   movements   of 
muscles,  limbs   and  body,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  health 
determine  to  be  always  making  some  movements  and  never 
others ;  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  movement  is  for  purpose, 
and  that,  if  we  are  to  live  and  act,  a  continual  complicated 
movement  must  always  be  going  on,  our  business  therefore 
(as  to  the  body)  being  to  learn  to  make  this  in  the  manner 
which  shall  be  most  healthy  for  us. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   ANATOMY   OF  WBOXG-DOIXG. 

Mona  All  proper  moral  terms  are  descriptive  adjectives 
applied  to  applicable  to  actions ;  or  to  transient  feelings,  whidb 
Jweii^  I  shall  call  feelings;  or  to  permanent  feelings 
^P**"-  which  I  shall  call  dispositions;  or  to  permanent 
luOnto:  feelings  steadily  influential  upon  the  will,  which  I 
shall  call  habita 

Each  good  moral  habit  is  a  particular  kind  or 
branch  of  virtuousness,  as  each  bad  moral  habit  is  a 
kind  of  viciousness.  Virtuousness  and  viciousness, 
and  again  virtues  and  vices,  stand  in  a  rude  kind  of 
opposition  to  each  other,  like  pleasure  and  pain,  or 
pleasures  and  pains.  I  say  'rude/  because  the 
general  opposition,  between  virtue  and  vice,  is,  like 
that  between  pleasure  and  pain,  of  a  very  imperfect 
and  inaccurate  kind :  the  particular  oppositions  are, 
like  those  of  propositions  in  logic,  of  very  various 
sorts.  Sometimes  a  man  must  have  the  virtue  or 
the  vice ;  as  he  must  be  either  just  or  imjust :  some- 
times there  may  be  a  middle  ground ;  as  a  man  may 
be  an  ordinary  character,  neither  coiu^eous  nor 
cowardly;  sometimes  (in  Aristotle's  view  always) 
there  may  be  a  second  vice  which  stands  in  a  more 
point-blank  opposition  to  the  first  vice  than  the 
virtue  does,  as  in  the  opposition  of  rashness  to 
most  cowardice :  and  so  probably  in  various  ways  besides, 
properly  Morality  is  properly  concerned  with  action,  and 

andhftbitf.  therefore  the  most  strictly  moral  terms  are  applicable 
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only  to  actions,  and  to  habits  -which,  we  have  seen, 
are  closely  associated  with  actions.  Feelings  may 
be  good,  but,  a.  being  transient,  cannot  be  cJed  vir- 
tuous ;  and  dispositions,  if  they  are  properly  called 
virtuous,  are  such  as  cause  action,  or  are  habits.  Vir- 
tuousness  is  a  continuance  of  good  feelings,  and  an 
exercise  of  good  dispositions. 

As   we  have   seen,   language  presents  us  with  Tendency 
names,   in  abundance,   both   of  virtues   and  vices.  ^i^"to 
Most  commonly,  I  think,  it  will  be  found,  it  is  the  ^^omi- 
virtue   which  has  the  positive  or,  more   properly,  ^^ence  to 
affirmative  name,  the  vice  the  negative ;  even  where,  positiona 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather  the  virtue  that  has  the  J^ta. 
negative  character  and  the  vice  the  positive ;  as  in 
justice  and  injustice. 

However  this  may  be,  certainly  the  reverse  is 
the  fact  in  regard  of  sigle  actions.  To  describe  bad 
ax^tions,  we  We  a  grSt  many  terms  of  loose  and 
varying  appUcation,  from  all  sorts  of  metaphors ;  but 
we  have  no  general  name  for  a  good  action,  like  the 
Stoic  Karopdioiia. 

I  must  here  call  to  mind  what  I  said  before,  that 
the  term  '  action '  in  its  wide  sense  must  be  taken  to 
include  forbearance  from  action,  when  opportunity  or 
temptation  occurs. 

Action  thus  generally  spoken  of,  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  in  two  ways :  according  as  it  affects 
ourselves  or  others,  and  according  as  it  is  action  or 
forbearance  to  act,  activity  or  inactivity. 

Inactivity  of  itself,  the  neutral  state,  is  good  or  Forbear- 
bad  according  to  the  kind  of  action  from  which  we  Jl^t^^yte 
consider  it  to  be  an  abstinence.  immoral: 

Abstinence  from  bad  action  affecting  others  is 
harmlessness  :  abstinence  from  bad  action  of  any  kind 
is  innocence. 

Inactivity  or  indolence,  segnitia  or  ignavia,  is 
G.  16 
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abstinence   from    action,   considered    as    blameable 
partly  in  the  view  of  the  action  abstained  from 
being  good,  partly  in  view  of  action,  as  opposed  to 
inaction,  being  of  itself  proper  for  man. 
piooeeding       The  two  chief  causes  for  such  inactivity  are  self- 
indni-       indulgence  and  cowardice;  the  inactivity  is  either 
gS'm  ""    voluptuous,  or  inert  and  timid:  there  is  a  want  of 
cowardice,  principle  and  self-government,  or  there  is  a  want  of 
courage.     Self-government  accordingly  and  courage 
were  counted  by  the  old  moral  philosophers  so  im- 
portant, that  they  were  made  to  constitute  two  of 
the  four  great  divisions  of  virtue. 

Inactivity  in  some  respects  may  be  coupled  with 
very  great  activity  in  others,  as  I  shall  explain  more 
fully  in  speaking  of  character. 

Broadly,  setting  aside  the  very  large  mass  of 
action  in  life  which  must,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  devoted  to  the  care  of  ourselves,  and  which,  as  I 
have  said,  we  may  call  of  no  moral  account,  action 
beyond  this  may  be  considered  good  if  for  the  benefit 
of  others ;  not  good  if  for  our  own  benefit  when  it 
might  be  for  theirs ;  not  good  if  for  the  injury  of 
others;  good  or  meritorious  if  for  our  own  loss,  rather 
than  theirs. 

Inactivity  prevents  us  from  being  self-seeking  or 

actively  selfish,  prevents   us  from  injuring  others 

deliberately,  prevents  us  also  from  benefiting  them  : 

possibly  it  may  lead  to  conduct  which,  looked  at  in 

reference  to  others,  is  virtue ;  and  it  is  very  likely  to 

lead  to  conduct  not  at  all  injurious  to  them,  and  not 

in  this  way  wrong. 

Seii-indni-        A  great  mass  of  the  conduct  which  it  expresses^ 

woi^giy    Slid  of  similar  conduct,  all  self-indulgence,  for  in- 

d«8^nbed  gtanco,  is  wTong  as  being,  in  the  language  of  some 

breach  of  phUosophcrs,  agaiust  duty  to  ourselves.     This  is  not 

self.         a  good  expression :  we  may,  and  must  divide   or 
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double  ourselves  in  imagination  for  various  purposes, 
as  e.g.  we  ourselves  judge  ourselves :  but  to  imagine 
ourselves  as  having  claim  upon  ourselves  seems 
absurd*  Wrong  self-indulgence  is  offence  against 
the  general  law  of  duty  as  distinguished  from  offence 
against  particular  relative  duty,  in  which  the  other 
party  is  marked  and  clear.  This  law  of  duty,  whicli 
I  have  described,  is  ideal,  and  is  considered  by  us  to 
be  owed  to  God,  in  so  far  as  we  are  religious :  failing 
religion,  it  is  a  due  on  our  part  imagined  or  believed 
in,  according  to  what  our  views  of  the  moral  universe 
are. 

Bad  conduct  has  been  classified,  by  law,  so  far  as  it  is  easier 
it  is  amenable  to  penalty ;  by  theology,  so  far  as  par-  wrong" 
ticular  portions  of  it  are  considered  as  more  or  less  a  ^n  right 
hindrance  to  salvation.     Good  conduct,  independent  action- 
of  there  being  less  reason  for  its  classification,  is  also 
more  difficult  to  classify  as  being  freer  and  wider. 
Conduct  which  can  be  clajBsified  is  that  which  has 
reference  to  duty :  and  duty,  as  I  have  said,  though 
markedly  positive  and  affirmative  in  certain    cases 
where  the  other  party  is  distinct,  yet  as  regards  the 
mass  of  it  is,  in  particulars,  negative  or  prohibitory. 
Conduct  which  has  reference  to  an  ideal  for  imitation 
or  effort  cannot  be  classified.     Hence  the  tendency 
in  language  to  notice  and  name  good  dispositions, 
and  bad  acts.     Hence  also  it  is  simpler  to  anatomize 
wrong-doing  than  right ;  and  probably  the  simplest 
way  of  doing  so  in  the  first  instance,  is  to  ask.  Do  you 
do  to  others  all  the  good  you  can  ?  And  do  you  refrain 
from  doing  them  any  wrong,  harm,  or  injury  ? 

The   causes  which  make  us  inactive  when  we  vices  of 
ought  to  be  doing  good  to  others,  may  be  roughly  "**®*^^*y- 
summed  up  in  the  three  dispositions  which  I  have 
just  now  noticed,  and  which  may  be  called  in  general 
indolence  or  idleness,  cowardice,  and  self-indulgence. 

16—2 
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The  two  latter  of  them  are,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the 
opposites  of  two  of  the  old  cardinal  virtues,  and  may 
be  called  cardinal  vices.  The  first,  according  to  its 
kind,  would  come  under  one  or  another  of  these. 

Vices  of  The  circumstances  under  which  we  are  active  in 

doing  harm  to  others  may  similarly  be  considered  as 
coming  under  three  great  heads,  though  we  cannot 
speak  of  there  being  any  particular  disposition  of 
mind  accompanying  each,  which  we  could  call  a  vice. 
Active  offences,  or  crimes  against  others,  would  then 
be  classified  as  offences  of  maleficence,  offences  of 
simple  injustice,  and  offences  of  unfaithfulness. 
Male-  By  'maleficence'  I  mean  the  attempt  to  give  pain, 

p^^^ia    as  such,  to  others. .  This  can  hardly  arise,  deliberately 
^^^®    and  in  a  mature  mind,  except  from  revengefulness ; 
revenge     in  which  wc  must  include,  in  some  degree,  jealousy 
injustice,   and  euvy,  which  produce  a  sort  of  half  feeling  of  in- 
jury done  to  ourselves  by  the  person  envied.     Com- 
bativeness  indeed,  love  of  pursuit  and  conquest,  love 
of  exercising  power,  and  other  feelings  of  these  kinds, 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  capricious  cruelty,  in 
which  more  or  less  pleasure  is  felt  at  the  mere  in- 
fliction of  pain ;  but  scarcely  as  a  matter  of  deliberate 
purpose. 

Acts,  offences,  and  crimes,  of  revenge  justify 
themselves  to  the  person  committing  them  as  acts  of 
justice,  and  indeed  are  constantly  felt  as  such:  it 
is  this  mixture  of  a  most  powerful  sentiment,  and 
one  so  associated  with  virtue,  which  makes  them  so 
terrible. 

By  simple  injustice  I  mean  when  pain  or  loss  is 
inflicted  by  us  on  others,  not  for  any  pleasure  taken 
by  us  in  their  pain  or  loss  as  such,  but  in  order  to 
pleasure  or  benefit  to  ourselves  ensuing  from  it.  I 
use  the  term  injustice  rather  more  widely  than  we 
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commonly  use  it,  about  as  widelj  as  we  commonly 
use  injury.  I  mean  the  causing  of  harm  to  others 
for  our  own  advantage,  whether  this  is  done  by  our 
action  or  by  our  failing  to  act,  if  this  is  deliberate, 
not  arising  from  mere  inaction,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  before. 

Boughly,  we  may  divide  the  hurting  of  others  injustice 
into  wrong  and  unkindness.     Fairness,  the  instinc-  into 
tive  form,  or  fundamental  feeling  of  justice,  is  aj^^^^ 
feeling  of  tremendous  power,  but  very  rudimentary  moral,  and 
and  blind.   This  feeling,  in  the  first  instance,  inspires  ness. 
and  commands  law  and  custom,  regulating  mutual  con- 
duct ;    and  then  itself  submits  to  be  commanded 
and  regulated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  what  it  has 
thus  inspired ;  and  thus  there  grows  up  the  feeling 
of  justice  in  society.    A  certain  amount  of  wrong, 
such  as  can  be  laid  down  clearly  and  with  profit  to 
the  community,  is  fixed  and  forbidden  by  law,  and 
is  legal  wrong.     Outside  of  this  there  is  a   large 
margin  of  conduct  in  some  respects  of  the  same 
nature  as  this,  which  may  be  even  more  keenly  felt 
as  wrong,  but  which,  either  from  defect  in  the  law, 
or  from  the  matter  not  being  adapted  for  legal  en- 
forcement, is  not  legal  wrong.     All  this  wrong  is 
violation  of  duty,  which  duty,  in  order  for  the  con- 
duct to  be  a  wronging  of  others  rather  than  simple 
unkindness,  must  have,  more  or  less,  the  characters 
which  I  described  as  belonging  to  proper  duty :  that 
is,  there  must  be  definite  parties  to  it,  it  must  be 
clear  and  particular,  it  must  appear  as  in  some  way 
incumbent,  and  much  besides. 

By  unkindness  positive  (unkindness  negative,  i.  e. 
neglect  to  take  trouble  to  do  kindness,  belonging  to 
inaction)  I  mean  the  giving  pain  when  the  hurt  is 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  called  a  wrong  done, 
even  when  we  speak  of  a  moral,  as  distinguished 
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from  a  legal,  wrong.  It  is  a  violation  of  justice,  under^ 
stood  in  its  wide  sense,  as  the  social  virtue,  the  general 
duty  due  from  one  man  to  another.  Of  course,  justice, 
as  tiiius  understood,  may  be  described  as  the  whole  of 
virtue,  and  in  fiu*,  more  than  any  other  particular  vir- 
tue, it  has  been  so  understood :  but  in  reality  the  same 
is  true  of  any  one  of  the  great  virtues,  or  great  heads 
of  virtue;  in  many  respects,  instead  of  calling  them 
divisions  of  the  whole  of  virtue,  it  would  be  better 
to  call  them  sides  or  &ces  of  it. 
Fleas  of  OSeuces  of  injustice  justify  themselves  to  the 

^^^  '  doer  probably  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
ways.  If  slight,  they  are  sometimes  excused,  as  of 
no  consequence,  what  will  be  but  little  felt  by  the 
suffereTTat  other  times,  aa  what  there  wUl  very 
likely  be  opportunity  to  repair.  Sometimes  (by  a 
curious  kind  of  borrowing  from  maleficence,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  appeals  itself  to  justice  or  fairness)  the 
excuse  is  supplied  through  a  momentary  supposition 
of  umversal  mutual  hostility — ^the  man  would  do  to 
me  what  I  am  going  to  do  to  him,  if  our  places  were 
reversed,  and  he  had  my  opportxmity  or  temptation. 
In  the  gravest  cases,  most  probably  the  self-justifica- 
tion is  helplessness — ^the  motive,  the  temptation  is 
so  strong — I  cannot  help  it. 

In  all  these  cases  of  injustice,  it  will  of  course  be 
remembered,  that  what  is  just  in  one  view  may  be 
unjust  and  unkind  in  another.  Legal  non-injustice 
is  compatible  with  very  much  undutifulness,  and 
with  an  infinite  amount  of  unkindnesa  And  be* 
sides  this,  the  duties  may  be  contradictory  and  con- 
flicting.    Of  such  cases  I  do  not  speak  here. 

fS^flthe  ^  distinguish  offences  of  unfaithfulness  from  those 
worst  case  of  simple  injustice  by  the  fact  that  the  person  injured 
iustiee:     trusts  US,  and  is  therefore  more  vulnerable  by  U8. 
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They  will  be  considered  generally  the  worst  of  alL 
This  is  on  account  of  the  ingratitude  and  cowardice 
which,  in  addition  to  the  injustice,  they  more  or  less 
involva 

They  are  however  cases  of  injustice,  and  may  be 
divided,  as  we  divided  those  of  injustice,  into  legal, 
distinctly  moral,  and  more  general,  fraud  or  betrayal ; 
only  with  this  consideration,  that  the  moral  portion 
of  imfaithfidness  involves  more  guilt,  in  comparison 
with  the  legal,  than  is  the  case  with  injustice. 

In  one  point  of  view,  unfaithfuhiess  might  be 
considered  better  to  represent  all  wickedness,  or  the 
essence  of  wickedness,  than  injustice ;  in  so  far  as  it 
more  than  the  other  unites  in  itself  the  two  elements 
which  go  to  wickedness,  that  of  injury  to  othera, 
and  that  of  self-degradation. 

All  that  unfaithfulness  which  is  opposed  toisparUy 
steadiness  and  constancy  in  friendship  and  associa-  i^^^a: 
tion,  belongs  rather  to  the  inactive  portion  of  vice, 
and  is  probably  the  worst  instance  of  it.  This  por- 
tion of  un&ithfulness  is  what  stands  in  the  most 
flagrant  opposition  to  the  old  virtue  of  dvhpeia  or 
fortitude  and  courage,  and  is  the  worst  description 
of  the  old  *  ignavia.' 

All  relative  duty  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  with  generally 
much  of  trust;  a^d  offence  against  it,  L  iiiyolving^- 
betrayal   of  trust,  is  worse  than  simple  injustice.  ^^^ 
Duty  to  friends,  cg.^  which  I  placed  among  relative  «^*i^« 
duties,  is  such,  that  its  violation  is  almost  entirely  of 
this  kind. 

Unfaithfiilness  to  agreements  and  promises,  the  Breach  of 
opposite  of  'keeping  one's  word,'  is  that  form  of^'°     ^ 
unfaithfulness  which  has  had  most  attention  given 
to  it. 

An  engagement  or  promise  is  a  pledging  our  own 
future  conduct  to  another,  so  that  it  morally  belongs 
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to  Atm,  though  of  course  it  is  ii^  who  must  actually 
do  the  thing. 
Unlawful  It  IB  dear  that  an  engagement  to  do  what  is  not 
me^are  lawful,  t.  6.  pledging  what  is  not  ours  to  give,  is  no 
Kt!^  ^  more  binding  upon  us,  as  to  our  doing  the  thing 
itself,  than  our  giving  to  any  one  the  property  of 
another  makes  it  the  property  of  the  receiver.  If 
we  have  given  any  one  another  person's  property  it 
must  either  have  been  in  fraud  or  by  mistake.  Sup- 
posing the  former,  we  have  already  committed  an 
offence,  and  that  against  two  parties,  against  the  en- 
gagee,  in  the  case  of  the  unlawful  engagement,  and 
against  duty,  the  law,  or  the  public  :  but  we  should 
only  make  the  offence  worse  by  trying  to  maintain 
the  property  as  the  property  of  the  now  unlawful 
possessor :  we  must  repair  the  wrong,  as  we  can,  to- 
wards both  parties ;  towards  duty  or  the  law,  by  non- 
performance of  the  engagement ;  towards  the  engagee, 
by  whatever  equivalent,  or  more  than  equivalent, 
may  possibly  indemnify  him  for  the  wrong  we  have 
done  him.  If  it  has  been  nustake,  there  has  been 
no  offence  on  om  part  in  the  first  instance,  but  there 
will  be  in  persistency,  and  we  have  got  ourselves  into 
a  great  difficulty. 
Two  feel-         To  an  engagement  there  go  on  the  part  of  the 

ings  which  ,  •x»i*  'xxi-  /» 

should  ac-  engager  two   mam  reelings ;    persistent  absence  of 
!^^?t-L  fraud  in  intention ;  steadiness  of  effort  in  perform- 

an  engage-  '  i^ 

menL       auce.     It  is  not  well  therefore  to  mak  e  engagements 

where  we  cannot  reasonably  rely  on  ourselves  for 

the   latter;   though  the  fact  of  the  engagement,  if 

we  are  right-minded,  will  be  a  most  urgent  motive 

to  us. 

What  is  There  are  two  kinds  of  feelings  on  our  part  which 

by^benevo-  ^ill  impel  US  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  or  en- 

seu-re^^  gagcment  which  is  for  another's  benefit :  one  is  of  the 

spect  in     nature  of  self-respect,  and  is  closely  allied  with  the 
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feeling  of  justice  or  fairness,  the  feeling  namely  of  regard  to 
dislike  of  failing  in  what  we  have  pledged  ourselves  enga^ 
to  do :  the  other  is  the  feeling  of  benevolence  towards  ™®^**- 
the  engagee,  who  will  not  only  have  lost  what  we 
have  promised,  but  to  whom  the  loss  of  it  will  be  a 
double  loss,  he  having  counted  upon  it,  and  probably 
regulated  his  conduct  accordingly.  I  will '  call  to 
mind  here  what  I  mentioned  in  the  case  of  gratitude, 
viz.  that  there  go  to  it  two  feelings,  one  of  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  dispose  a  man  to  be 
revengeful,  the  other  the  opposite.  In  the  same  way 
here  :  the  disposition  which  urges  a  man  to  be  faith- 
ful to  his  promises  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  shall 
equally  impel  him  to  be  true  to  his  threats:  or  it 
may  be  the  opposite,  and  such  as  under  given  cir- 
cumstances would  make  him  forgiving,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  be  true  to  his  word. 

Considerations  from  the  morality  of  benevolence  Prompt- 
or    utilitarianism    are   necessary  here    against  the^nevo- 
simple  morality  of  justice  or  duty  ;  and  are  valuable  Jf^ed  to 
even  against  possible  delusion  in  our  common  thought,  ®2^*  *^® 
and  in  respect  of  some  of  our  reasonings  about  re- 
ligion.    Being  true  to  our  word   is  not  necessarily 
pure  virtue,  or  all  of  it  virtue ;  any  more  than  being 
a  hearty  friend  is.     A  portion  of  the  feeling  which 
goes  to  the  former  is  such  as  may,  in  a  diflferent  rela- 
tion, make  us  unforgiving,  as  a  portion  of  the  feeling 
which  goes  to  the  latter  may  make  a  man,  in  a  dif- 
ferent relation,   a  good  hater.     'Be  true  to   your 
promises  and  your  threats  *  is  the  same  morality  as, 
*Thou    shalt    love   thy  neighbour  and    hate   thine 
enemy.'     But  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  I  think 
there  lurks,  if  not  a  feeling  in  ourselves  that  we 
ought  to  do  what  we  have  positively  said  we  will  do, 
even  if  it  is  to  another's  disadvantage  ;  yet  at  least  a 
kind  of  respect  for  the  person  who  does  act  in  this 
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manner :  and  in  respect  of  religion,  we  seem  to  think 
that  promises  and  denunciations  on  God's  part  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  his  truth  and  the  keeping  of 
his  word;  that  any  hope  of  his  relenting  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  denimciations  is  equivalent  to  a 
doubt  of  his  faithftdness  to  his  promises. 
There  18  But  in  reality,  fiuthfulness  is  not  a  relation  be* 

oUi^i^ii  ^^^^  "^  ft'id  things ;  it  is  a  relation  between  us  and 
to  fulfil  an  persous,  the  fulfilling  of  an  indebtedness  on  our  part 
inept        to  them  for  their  benefit.    The  fairness,  equality, 
only  pro-   truth,  Correspondence  between  deed  and  word,  which 
^^pti-'  ™*y  ^1  ^  associated  with  very  strong  feeling  on  our 
i^«^        part,  is  yet  not  of  a  properly  moral  nature  unless  it 
is  applied  in  the  interest  of  benevolence  or  the  pro- 
duction of  happiness,  which  is  the  business  of  all 
action,  the  basis,  in  the  sense  of  precondition,  of  all 
morality.     The  performing  of  action  which  produces 
no  happiness  or  does  no  good,  a  fortiori  of  action 
which  produces   only  unhappiness,   for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  word  passed  may  be  kept,  is  the  sub- 
jecting moral  considerations  to  a  kind  of  immoral 
fiite  or  necessity:  and  &ithfulne8S  is  not  of  this 
nature :  the  indefeasibility  of  word  given  is  not  the 
inevitable  action  of  a  machine  or  mechanical  force. 
What  qualification  there  is  to  this  we  shall  see  per- 
haps in  a  moment,  when  I  speak,  as  I  am  going  to 
do,  of  mechanical  truth. 

Truthfai-  Faithfulness,  and  in  a  certain  degree  faithfulness 
'*^"'  to  engagements,  might  exist,  even  if  we  had  not  the 
power  of  speech,  nor  consequently  of  writing :  but,  of 
course,  our  having  these  enables  engagements  to  be 
much  more  definite.  That  part  of  faithfulness  in 
engagements  which  refers  to  the  meaning  what  we 
say  in  them  is  called  truthfulness.  Truthfulness 
however  of  itself,   has  properly  reference  to  that 
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whicli  is  the  proper  iise  of  our  power  of  speech,  the 
communication  of  thought  from  one  mind  to  another : 
our  word  is  the  expression  or  representation  of  our 
thought  in  the  hearing  of  another.  The  important 
thing  about  truthfulness  is,  not  necessarily  the 
transference  of  the  whole  thought  in  our  mind 
to  another,  which  is  in  many  cases  impossible; 
but  the  transference  of  thought  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  shall  be  no  wrong  supposition  on  the  part 
of  the  receiver  as  to  the  character,  or  place  in  our 
mind,  of  the  thought  transferred. 

Openness,  or  the  making  our  thought  conmion  to 
others,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  truthfulness 
as  the  simple,  semi-moral  feeling  which  I  spoke  of  in 
reference  to  Mthfiilness  stands  in  to  it:  and  we 
must  add  to  the  feeling  which  we  have  as  to  open- 
ness the  feeling  besides,  that  speech  is  an  action  on 
our  part  which,  like  all  action,  ought  to  be  useful  or 
productive  of  happiness,  and  very  strongly  ought  not 
to  be  the  opposite ;  that  it  ought  to  do  good,  and  not 
to  do  harm.  Truth  and  openness  are  the  subjects  in 
regard  of  which  the  careless  and  thoughtless  Ian* 
guage,  in  which  moral  subjects  are  most  usually 
spoken  of  among  men,  have  their  fullest  play.  The 
moral  feelings  of  each  person  are  exceedingly  im* 
perfect,  associated  with  much  wrong  feeling,  and 
there  is  very  much  said  and  done  which  comes  to 
the  knowledge  of  some  individuals  and  ought  not 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others  and  ought  not  to 
be  public;  and  while  this  is  the  case  reticence  isBeUoence 
quite  as  important  a  duty  as  truthfulness;  eveuneed^M 
diose  who  talk  so  fooUshly  about  opennessj  when  they  ^^^^^ 
think  for  a  moment,  are  perfectly  aware  of  this.  Of 
course,  supposing  reticence  and  reserve  were  im- 
possible, and  each  could  see  into  his  neighbour's 
breast,  one  most  powerful  support  of  evil  disposi- 
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tions,  the  manner,  viz.,  in  which  people  are  able  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  judgment  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  keep  them  hugged  and  cherished  in  their 
own  breasts,  would  be  removed.  But  the  removal  of 
it  would  do  no  good,  if  along  with  it  were  removed, 
as  might  probably  be  the  case,  all  care  for  others' 
judgments.  Without  going  so  far,  or  near  so  fex,  as 
to  say  that  complete  mutual  knowledge  would  pro- 
duce mutual  contempt, — I  believe  in  many  respects 
its  tendency  would  be  the  opposite  way — ^we  may 
yet  say  that  men's  self-respect  and  mutual  respect 
belong,  as  things  are,  to  a  state  of  mind  which  would 
indispose  them  to  make  their  every  thought  public, 
and  would  make  them  hold  back  in  some  degree 
from  the  thoughts  of  others.  But  independent  of 
these  considerations,  the  world  could  not  go  on  if, 
with  the  limited  knowledge  which  we  have  of  one 
another's  thoughts  and  feelings,  there  were  not  com- 
bined a  very  extensive  ignorance.  There  could  be 
really  no  intercourse  among  people,  and  no  know- 
ledge of  each  other:  thought  would  be  impossible, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  to  know.  It  would  be 
as  if,  to  make  more  light  and  brightness  in  the 
world,  we  were  to  abolish  all  the  material  objects 
about  us  on  the  charge  of  their  intercepting  the 
sun's  rays :  we  should  have  no  reflection  of  those 
rays,  no  colour :  for  the  sake  of  the  light  we  should 
be  abolishing  every  thing  we  might  see  by  it. 
The  real  The  real  praise  of  openness  is  of  two  kinds  :  the 

man  is  to  be  praised,  who  has  nothing  in  himself  to 
conceal,  and  who  keeps  (and  is  in  a  position  to  keep) 
nothing  to  himself  for  his  own  sake :  the  man  is 
partly  to  be  praised,  and  still  more  to  be  loved,  who 
trusts  others,  because  he,  often  at  some  hazard, 
kindles  good  feeling  in  them  which  would  not  other- 
wise exist,  and  is  thus  a  producer  of  virtue  and  a 


merit  of 
openness. 
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binder  together  of  man  to  man.  It  is  this  trust  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  charming  openness  and  unre- 
serve of  youth.  In  both  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  moral  consideration  supervenes,  besides  the 
simple  intellectual  one  of  the  experience  and  thought 
of  one  mind  being  open  to  another  mind. 

Truthfulness  is  faithfulness,  froni  the  one  side,  to  TrnBtfui- 
the  communication  by  speech  from  mind  to  mind  :  the  hearer 
the   correlative  faithfulness  from  the  other  side  isl^ponX'" 
trustfulness  or  disposition  to  give  credit  and  believe,  j^^troth^^ 
Offence  on  either  of  these  sides  is  treason,  in  various  fulness 
degrees,  against  the  great  bond  of  human  society,  speaker. 
Truthfulness  is  the  disposition  to  give  correct  infor- 
mation.    Trustfulness  or  believingness  on  the  other 
side  is  the  disposition  believed  in,  or  supposed  to 
exist,  by  the  speaker;  which  belief  on  his  part  is 
one  main  ground  of  his  own  disposition  to  tell  the 
trutL 

The  general  principle  on  which  we  must  go  in  Three 
regard  to  knowledge  is  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  the  duty 
person  who  possesses  it :  doubtless  in  many   cases  fa]^^;' 
it  is  not  so,  yet  it  is  hard  for  us  to  judge  where 
it  is  not;    and  consequently,  when   we   have  not 
the   option  of  silence  or  doing  nothing,  but  must 
either  give  knowledge  or  deceive,  deception  is   an 
injury  to  the  person  deceived;  it  is  a  case  of  injustice 
or  wrong  to  him,  and  not  of  simple  injustice,  but  of 
unfaithfulness,  because  it  is  presumably  a  betrayal  of 
trust  or  belief. 

Truthfiilness   as  a  duty  rests  thus  in  the  first  »»*^<>' 

*'  speech : 

instance  upon  these  two  pillars  conjunctly,  the  one,  trust  re- 
the  consideration  that  speech  evidently  exists  as  a  ^^ 
means  for  community  of  thought  among  men ;  the 
other,  when  it  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  that  this 
community  cannot  be,  and  (as  men  are)  had  better 
not  be,  complete,  the  consideration  that  we  have  a 


rapooi. 
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trust  reposed  in  us  by  the  person  desiring  infonna- 
tion,  whicli  we  may  easily  violate,  and  which,  the 
more  easily  we  may  violate  it,  calls  upon  our  con- 
science the  more  imperatively  not  to  do  so. 
•ndMif.  Truthfulness  however  as  a  duty  rests  in  the 
second  instance,  and  most  AiUy,  not  upon  these 
feelings  themselves,  but  upon  a  feeling  derived 
from  them. 

A  man's  words  are  the  most  simple  and  natural 
expression  of  himself,  and  are  taken  to  be  so.  His 
actions  are  the  actual  putting  forth  of  his  character, 
but  his  words  are  taken  as  the  sign  of  it.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  they  naturally  follow  his 
thought,  as  instantly  and  inevitably  as  a  dog's  howl 
follows  (if  it  can  be  said  to  follow)  your  treading  on 
his  foot :  if  they  do  not  do  so,  there  must  be  some 
motiva  The  motive  might  be  the  advantage  of  the 
person  spoken  to;  but  it  is  considered  of  course 
more  probable  that  the  motive  is  the  advantage  of 
the  speaker.  The  motive  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
either  of  the  nature  of  fear,  or  of  the  nature  of 
covetousness.  And  our  lips  are  our  own :  a  man's 
speech  is  so  thoroughly  in  his  own  power,  that  his 
betraying  trust  in  this  particular  is  looked  upon  as 
the  most  complete  sign  that  there  could  be  of  want  of 
courage,  and  also  as  the  taking  the  most  contempti- 
ble and  unworthy  advantage  of  others  that  could 
well  be  taken. 

The  feeling  of  self-respect  and  the  love  of  sub- 
stantial truthfulness  are  so  intimately  associated, 
both  in  a  man's  thoughts  of  himself  and  in  his 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  others  about  him, 
that  they  come  to  be  in  a  manner  the  same  thing. 
The  man  has  the  feeling  about  himself,  and  the 
feeling  that  others  have  the  feeling  about  him,  that 
if  he  is  untruthful  in  his  words  he  is  not  to  be 
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trusted  in  anything ;  and  the  man  who  feels  himself 
not  to  be  trusted^  and  not  trusted  by  others,  is  with- 
out the  greatest  guarantee  of  virtue. 

I  used  deliberately  just  now,  the  words  '  substan- 
tial truthfulness.'     I  will  explain  why. 

In  speaking   of    fidthfidness   to    engagements,  Bdgard  for 
I    said  that,   unless  somebody  was  interested  for  pass  into 
good  in  an  engagement  made,  the  words  of  them-JJ^OT! 
selves  carried  no  force.     On  this  point  there  has 
often  been  a  superstitious  feeling  in  men's  minds, 
the  removal  of  which  is  highly  important,  in  the 
interest  of  morals. 

We  are  not  really  bound  to  our  threats  as  we  are  Cases  of 

ij.  •  111  •»!  in  1  conscience 

bound  to  our  promises,  and  the  mistaken  self-respect  onder  this 
which  tends  to  induce  us  to  stick  to  them  is  what  ^®*^ 
benevolence  and  a  regard  to  the  purpose  of  action 
should  triumph  over. 

What  is  to  be  done  as  to  speaking  the  truth,  first, 
in  cases  where  the  matter  is  trifling,  next,  in  cases 
where  our  speaking  the  truth  must  evidently  be  in- 
jurious, either  to  the  person  spoken  to,  or  to  some 
other  parties,  especially  if  we  are  boimd  to  them  by 
special  duty,  or  to  ourselves,  in  certain  flagrant  cases 
where  the  person  has  no  right  to  put  us  to  the  trial 
of  answering  ?  Granted  that  in  all  these  latter  cases 
we  may  be  silent,  if  that  will  answer  the  purpose ; 
but  may  we  deceive  ? 

I  have  mentioned  these  various  cases  not  withsnb«taa- 
the  view  of  going  into  them  but  for  the  purpose  of  fulness  is* 
saying  in  regard  to  them  this.     Reverence  for  the^J^^ 
spoken  word,  in  the  way  I  just  now  alluded  to,  *^«  ^.**  **' 
seems  to  me  all  superstition.     But  in  respect  oftion. 
truthfulness,  there  is  a  religion  as  well  as  a  supersti- 
tion; and  the  religion  seems  to  me  weakened  and 
degraded  by  being  carried  into  superstition.     The 
abolishing,  for  the  supposed  sake  of  truthfulness, 
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imagination  out  of  thought  and  language,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  figure  and  metaphor,  or  of  fable 
and  story,  or  of  filling  up  and  expanding  feet  by  the 
supposition  of  what  might  be,  would  speedily,  if  all 
were  to  practise  it,  render  truthfulness  valueless  by 
the  extinction  of  knowledge,  to  which  this  imagina- 
tion is  the  road.  We  may  talk  with  as  much  of 
mutual  untruthftdness  as  we  will,  provided  we  un- 
derstand  each  other  in  doing  so.  Truthfulness  is 
one  side  of  the  communication  between  mind  and 
mind,  to  which  speech  is  but  the  means :  whatever 
aids  this  communication  is  the  real  and  substantial 
truthfulness. 
No  sum-  The  application  however  of  the   consideration, 

can  be  that  what  is  said  or  done  should  do  good,  and  not 
decide*^  harm,  is  met  in  the  case  of  truthfulness  by  a  real 
oases  of     religion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  en- 

oonflictiiig  o        '  '      ^   ^ 

duty.        gagements,  only  by  a  superstition. 

The  association  of  word  with  thought  in  a  cha- 
racter of  real  self-respect  is  so  intimate,  that  the 
utmost  you  can  probably  teach  is  silence,  and  that 
with  difficulty,  while  conscious  falsehood  is  all  but 
impossible.  In  the  case  therefore,  where  important 
utility,  or  marked  duty  of  another  kind,  conflicts  with 
truthfulness,  there  arises  the  most  painftd  conflict 
which  can  arise  in  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  such  conflicts,  that  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered in  the  frame  of  mind  which  properly  belongs 
to  them,  viz.  the  seriousness  and  anxiety  which  any 
right-minded  man  actually  brought  into  such  cir- 
cumstances would  feel,  they  have  been  first  rather 
coldly  and  heartlessly  digested  into  system,  and  then 
been  made  a  mere  ground  for  fighting  and  mutual 
depreciation  between  one  moral  teacher  and  another, 
or  moral  teachers  in  general  and  those  without 
thought  at  aJL     When  such  cases  arise,  they  are 
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real  conflicts ;  that  is,  neitiier  the  clinging  to  truth 
nor  the  desire  to  do  the  other  good,  or  fulfil  the 
other  duty  is  to  he  depreciated.  If  Effie  Deans  had 
been  hung,  I  suppose  we  should  not  have  blamed 
Jeanie  Deans,  nor  should  we  on  the  other  side,  I 
suppose,  blame  the  man  who  misdirected  the  mur- 
derers pursuing  his  fether.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  say  in  general,  for  such  cases,  either  that  truth- 
fulness, in  this  extreme,  is  a  superstition  and  what 
must  yield,  or  that  it  is  a  clear  and  distinct  duty  to 
which  everything  else  must  yield.  Each  case  must 
stand  on  its  own  merita 
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The  sight 
of  others* 
nam  may 
be  prodno- 
tive  of 
pleasure 
m  five 
ways. 


Jealonsy 
of  others 
is  caused 
by  self - 
dissatis- 
Motion. 


There  are  many  ways,  we  will  say  five,  in  which  Rochefou* 
cauld's  maxim  has  some  truth. 

There  is  something  not  disagreeable  to  us  in  the  sufFerings 
of  others : 

(1)  On  account  of  the  feeling  which  I  will  call  here 
rivalry  between  us  and  them  for  happiness,  or  jealousy  of 
their  happiness. 

(2)  On  account  of  the  thought  being  brought  home  to 
us  that  we  are  free  from  the  suffering,  or  that  we  are  at  least 
not  worse  off  than  they. 

(3)  On  account  of  the  opportunity  afforded  us  for  action 
and  for  helping  them,  and  the  pleasure  taken  in  doing  this. 

(4)  On  account  of  the  quasi-superior  position  in  which 
we  are  thus  placed,  and  the  idea  that  the  sufferer  is  likely  to 
envy  us,  and  to  wish  that  he  were  in  our  position. 

(6)  On  account  of  the  imaginational  interest  taken  in 
looking  on  effort  and  suffering,  and  on  the  calling  forth  of 
human  feeling  and  power,  when  we  are  ourselves  unaffected 
by,  and  independent  of  it. 

The  basis  of  the  half-felt  and  undeveloped  jealousy  of  the 
happiness  of  others,  which  is  apt  to  burst  into  life  on  occasion, 
as  momentary  ill-will,  and  to  produce  that  aubnote  of  pleasure 
in  the  suffering  of  others  which  Rochefoucauld's  maxim  is 
generally  considered  to  refer  to,  is  a  sort  of  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  with  ourselves  and  our  own  happines& 

There  are,  in  our  minds,  two  general  and  vague  feel- 
ings of  a  very  different  nature  which  nevertheless  continu- 
ally confuse  themselves  together:  the  one,  an  unbounded 
desiringness,  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  our  imagi- 
nation runs  beyond  our  power  and  condition;  the  other  a 

^  The  Appendix  is  taken  from  a  MS.  volame  marked  lY.  2,  which 
conBists  mainly  of  short  essays  and  notes  on  moral  questions. 
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feeling  of  fairness  or,  more  properly,  of  pain  at  anything 
which  we  consider  violation  of  fairness. 

This  second  feeling  ought,  with  any  rightness  of  judgment  The  feel- 
on  our  part,  to  correct  the  first,  and  the  efforts  of  moralists  J^g^'*"" 
have  always  been  to  make  it  do  so,  and  to  urge  upon  us  the  misused  to 
consideration  that  we  ought  not  to   wish  to  engross  all  thc^s^- 
happiness  to  ourselves,  but  should  be  contented  to  take  our  pointment 
share  as  things  go.    The  second  feeling  however,  being  in  j^n^^ 
general  the  less  strong  of  the  two,  instead  of  acting  to  restrain  desire, 
and  keep  in  order  the  other,  is  usually  overborne  by  it  and 
pressed  into  its  service,  and  there  is  generated  more  or  less 
an  under-feeling  in  us,  not  only  that  we  have  not  got  all  we 
want,  but  that  it  is  hard  and  unfair  upon  us,  somehow  or 
other,  that  we  have  not.    In  the  general  half-latent  state  of 
this  feeling,  there  is  no  direct  comparison  of  our  lot  with 
that  of  others;   for  if  there  were,  it  would  often  rather 
correct  the  feeling,  it  being  clear,  in  almost  every  case,  how 
many  others  must  be  more  hardly  treated  still    But,  the 
feeling  thus  lying  smouldering,  often  before  we  have  time  to 
think,  the  news  of  others'  suffering  kindles  it  into  a  momentary 
blaze;  and  our  latent  self-pity  or  repiningness,  our,  in  fact» 
unreasonable  and  unconfessed  envy  of  others,  has  for  a 
moment  a  weight  taken  off  it,  and  is  relieved  by  tidings  of 
calamity  to  them. 

Mond  iU,  or  badness,  may  be  said  to  be  generated  only  Ytfietj  of 
from  actual  ill  or  pain,  if  we  take  care  to  consider  that  the  ^^V?. 
mind  has  the  power  of  making  actual  ill  or  pain  where  it  indiyi- 
does  not  at  all  necessarily  exist    Desiringness,  uncorrected  ^^*^  ^^'' 

•^  .  •     Boioosness 

and  untempered  with  other  feelings,  will  of  itself  produce  it  of  miliAp- 
Imperfection  of  condition,  or  wanHngnesa,  is  regarded  as  loss  ^^^^ 
or  privation,  and  loss  or  privation  as  suffering,  producing  affected 
discontent  or  repining,  and  this  again  jealousy  and  envy,  ^^^j^^  ^j 
and  this  ill-will,  anger,  and  hatred.  the  un- 

If  we  go  back  to  an  earlier  point  than  that  which  is  taken  ^^1^^ 
when  we  say  that  the  non-disagreeableness  of  the  sufferings 
of  others  is  a  mark  of  the  malevolence  of  human  nature,  we 
might  say  that  it  is  a  mark  rather  of  the  unhappiness  of 
human  nature,  not  necessarily,  that  is,  of  actual  unhappiness, 
but  of  the  feeling  or  supposition  of  it  The  sight  of  others' 
suffering  is  an  illustration  that  we  are  not  alone  unhappy ; 
this  wide  and  universal  theatre  contains  more  woful  pageants 

17—2 
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than  our  unbappiness  fumishe&  When  we  observe  on  the 
one  side  the  moralist  maintaining  the  benevolence  of  human 
nature  against  the  man  of  the  world,  maintaining  its  ma- 
levolence, we  should  observe  on  the  other  side  that  the 
prescribed  moral  maxim  for  comfort  in  unhappiness  is  to 
observe  that  others  are  unhappy  too,  while  we  constantly 
have  people,  speaking  from  feelings  and  from  life  alone, 
saying  to  us  that  this  knowledge  and  sight  does  not  diminish 
their  unhappiness,  but  increases  it.  The  sort  of  unhappiness, 
unsatisfiedness,  or  felt  imperfection,  which  is  the  experience 
of  individual  human  nature,  has  the  unhappiness  which  is  in 
the  world  and  in  others  for  the  congenial  object  of  its  view, 
and  is  variously  and  complicatedly  affected  by  it ;  it  is  re- 
buked, encoui'aged,  soothed  or  half  comforted,  embittered, 
interested,  and  affected  even  in  more  ways  than  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  mind  in  which  it  exists. 

It  is  probable  that  all  native  and  ori^nal  ill-will, — ^native 
and  original,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  arise  from  any 
distinct  ulterior  purpose  of  good  to  ourselves — is  connected 
with  a  perversion  of  the  feeling  of  justice,  making  it  appear 
to  ourselves  that  we  have  some  cause  of  complaint  and  wrong 
against  the  person  towards  whom  it  is  felt,  or  against  some- 
body or  something  which  benefits  him  unduly  and  more  than 
us.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  sort  of  rivalry  for 
happiness  which  exists  among  men  turns  sour,  and  becomes 
productive  of  malevolence.  The  feeling  of  hopeful  effort, 
which  is  the  life  of  life,  and  which  naturally  measures  itself, 
in  one  way,  by  concurrence  and  competition  with  others,  is, 
like  that  of  desiringness  which  is  its  source,  properly  in- 
consistent with,  and  almost  contradictory  to,  the  feeling  of 
delight  in  fairness  which  is  the  source  of  that  of  justice. 
But  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  other  it  subordinates  this 
latter  to  it,  and  makes  us  think  that  what  we  aim  at  gaining 
is  our  right  and  what  we  ought  to  have ;  and  then,  since  our 
success  measures  itself  in  one  way,  as  I  have  said,  by  that  of 
others,  success  on  their  part  seems  so  far  failure  on  ours. 
First  the  feeling  of  disappointment  is  produced  where  there 
is  no  reason  for  it :  then  this  again  becomes  a  sort  of  feeling 
of  being  wronged. 

The  existence  of  this  feeling  of  fairness  is  important  to 
observe.    It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  feeling  of  conscience 
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or  right  determination  of  our  own  conduct ;  the  mis-appli- 
cation of  it»  in  the  manner  which  we  have  just  seen,  being 
one  of  the  things  which  this  latter  has  often  most  to  guard 
against.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  course  much  associated 
with  it,  and  helpful  to  it 

Moralists,  it  appears,  have  been  wrong,  both  on  the  one  There  is 
side  in  disputing^  the  existence  of  pure  ill-will,  and  on  the  SJ^^iJ^* 
other  in  considering  it  native  in  the- same  manner  in  which  It  eprings 
pure  good-will  is.     lU-will  is  perhaps  always  a  form  or  mode  JjJ[g^  from 
of  vindictivolence,  i.e.  is  connected  with  a  feeling  of  ourselves  an  imagi. 
as  somehow  wronged :  whereas  good-wiU  on  the  other  hand,  is  ^^;^ 
by  no  means  necessarily  a  form  or  mode  of  gratitude:  but  ill-  ^^^ 
will  undoubtedly  exists  pure  in  so  far  that  it  is  felt  for  no  pur- 
pose of  good  to  ourselves. 

It  appears  therefore  that  there  may  be  pure  and  intense 
hatred  or  ill-will  entirely  disinterested  as  regards  the  future, 
but  not  entirely  disinterested  as  regards  the  past,  i,ei  not 
uncaused  by  some  feeling  akin  to  injuredness. 

The  lines  of  Lucretius  seem  to  refer  mainly  to  the  fifth  The  lines 
source  of  pleasure  particularized  above.  tius^n^S" 

The  sight  of  others  in  labour  and  danger  is  interesting,  not  be 
and  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  unable  to  give  active  ^|^^%f 
help  ourselves,  and  that  we  hope  their  escape,  this  interest  malignant 
may  have  more  in  it  of  a  pleasurable,  than  of  a  painful  P^®**^®' 
nature,  without  supposing  anything  of  positive  malignity  in 
the  spectator. 
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P£,ti^ii.         Justice  consists  in  making  preferences  where  they  should 
tive  uid     be  made,  and  carefully  abstaining  from  making  them  where 
joBtioe.      they  should  not  be  made.    Using  Aristotle's  distinction, 
distribvtive  justice  teaches  what  preferences  should  be  made; 
and  in  virtue  of  this,  might  be  taken  to  teach  when  pre- 
ferences should  not  or  need  not  be  made;  while  corrective 
justice  restores  equality  or  sets  things  even  again,  where  con- 
duct has  been  determined  by  preferences  uncalled  for  or  wrong. 
The  notion  of  justice  then  simply  as  fairness  or  impar- 
tiality, that  is,  neither  as  relative  duty  on  the  one  side,  nor 
as  recompense  on  the   other,  is    something    intermediate 
between  the  two  Aristotelian  notions.    It  might  be  con« 
sidered  a  ease  of  the  first,  or  the  basis  of  the  second ;  the 
former,  because  equality  is  itself   a  relation;   the  latter^ 
because  to  set  things  even  when  disturbed,  we  must  have 
given  to  us  what  constitutes  their  evenness.  ' 
The  for-  The  two  Aristotelian  kinds  of  justice  are  most  markedly 

mer  18  the  distinguished  from  each  other  in  a  subjective  point  of  view, 
tationof    that  is,  in  the  temper  of  mind  belonging  to  each.    The 
*^* '^^8  temper  belonging  to  the  former  we  might  call  *  the  feeling 
the  latter   of  duty;'  that  belonging  to  the  latter,  'the  love  of  right.' 
**f  SSit^^*  '^^^    former  is  of   a  more  constant,  uniform,  ever-ready 
nature:  the  latter  is  less  uniform  than  the  other,  because 
not  regularly  called  out,  but  when  it  is  called  out,  is  stronger 
and  more  energetic. 
The  Mtion       When  we  speak  of  the  temper  of  justice,  and  compare 
crfoorrw-  justice    with    proportion,    equality,    or    other    intellectual 
must  be     notions  of  this  kind,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  justice, 
jontroUed  in  so  far  as  it  is  morally  valuable,  must  fulfil  the  condition 

by  benevo-  •^  ' 

lence.  i  j^^^  Appendix  is  taken  from  the  MS.  marked  Y.    It  contains 

a  fuller  diacuseion  of  some  of  the  auestions  touched  on  in  Ch.  xi, 
treating  especially  of  'commercial  credit,'  *  tows,'  '  pre?arication,*  which 
are  noted  as  points  for  further  consideration  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  of 
that  chapter.    £d. 
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not  only  of  satisfying  the  intellect,  which  is  what  these 
notions  of  proportion  and  equality  belong  to,  but  also  of 
satisfying  the  description  of  the  objective  value    of   the 
action  of  a  reasonable  being,  namely,  that  some  good  is 
produced  by  it.    From  this  it  follows,  that  when  the  balance 
has  been  disturbed  in  the  direction  of  more  good  being  done 
by  any  one  than  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  the  moral  call  for 
the  setting  this  right  is  not  absolute,  but  only  subjective, 
affecting  particular  people:  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
balance  is  disturbed  in  the  direction  of  ill  being  done  to 
any,  there  is  an  absolute  call  for  the  making  up  the  good 
which  has  been  failed  in,  but  there  is  not  a  subjective 
call  on  the  sufferer  to  repay  evil  to  the  doer.    To  put  this 
more  plainly.    If   in  speaking  of  fairness  in  relation  to  ^engeanoe 
recompense  and  repayment,  we  think  only  of  notions  ofwroogig^ 
equality,  evenness,  &c.,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  supposing,  J^^^®^ 
on  the  one  hand,  that  revengefiilness  is  a  duty  in  the  same  oomma. 
manner  as  gratitude,  and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  °^^/    , 
individuals  not  directly  interested  (as  for  instance  the  state)  for  private 
to  reward  gratitude  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  their  ^'^^^ 
duty  to  punish  wrong.    As  it  is,  the  duty  of  repayment  vidnal. 
of  good  is  a  private  or  particular  one :  the  duty  of  repay- 
moDt  of  evil  is  a  public  or  general  one.     Speaking  without, 
reference  to  feelings  of  love  or  friendship,  which  I  have  not 
here  to  do  with,  it  is  equally  to  our  private  honour  to  be  in 
no  man's  debt  for  favours,  and  to  be  above  taking  revenge  on 
any  for  injuries.    And  this  action  for  intellectual  fairness  on 
the  one  side,  and  against  it  on  the  other,  will  in  each  case  be 
produced  by  the  same  feeling,  which  I  have  described  as  the 
first  basis  of  all  action,  viz.  the  desire  that  it  should  be 
devoted  to  some  good  or  welfare,  not  simply  to  the  produc- 
tion of  ill  and  pain:    for  if  we  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  happiness  of  our  own  resulted  from  such  production, 
that  is  a  feeling  which  we  should  rise  above.    The  obliga- 
tions therefore  of  justice  in  regard  to  ourselves,  are  to 
gratitude  only,  and  not  con*espondingly  to  revengefulness : 
in  regard  to  others,  while  we  have  no  call  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  rewarding  of  their  benefactors,  we  are  called 
upon  to  punish  those  who  have  injured  them. 

When  duty  between  two  persons  is  failed  in,  there  is, 
besides  the  loss  to  the  sufferer  which  he  may  do  his  best  to 
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regain,  a  bad  or  hostile  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  offender 

which   it  would  be  revengefulness  in  him  to  punish,  but 

which  others  (as  the  state)  may  punish,  and  should. 

Moral  ad-         The  feeling  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  justice  compen^ 

Se  in^-    *^^^y  ^^  corrective  is  resentmerd,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 

▼idnal       Sutler  uses  the  word,  but  in  the  more  general  sense  in  which 

seilln  the  ^*  ^^  ^^®^  **  *^  earlier  time,  as  applied  both  to  good  and 
inorease  of  evil — a  quick  sensitiveness  to  benefits  and  to  injuries.     Till 
25^^^*"     corrected  (if  not  by  natural  kindness  and  love)  by  the  feeling 
pablio       about  action  of  which  I  spoke,  the  tendency  of  this  Qensi- 
^°^*       tiveness  is  probably  to  revengefulness  in  the  same  way  as  to 
gratitude    gi*atitude,  and  to  what  we  call  'taking  offence '  for  wrong  done 
ulnefitT^    ^  ourselves,  as   well   as   to   moral   indignation  for  wrong 
done  to  others.     Moral  advance  consists  in  keeping  up  the 
feeling,  and  cultivating  it,  on  the  side  of  gratitude,  and  extin- 
guishing it  on  that  of  revenge :  and  again,  in  keeping  it  up 
as  moral  indignation  on  behalf  of  others,  but  extinguishing 
it  as  readiness  to  take  offence  for  ourselves. 
Different  Justice,  as  I  have  said,  consists  equally  in  making  distinc- 

kinds  of     tions  or  preferences  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  avoiding 
them  where  tKey  ought  not :  and  it  is  because  this  description 
has  so  many  different  aspects  that  there  are  so  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  justice, 
obsenrance       Justice,  as  'attention  to  duty,'  is  regard  to  'jus,*  or  to 
duty^ir^  those  relations  of  nature  and  usage  which  determine  a  large 

poilion  of  our  action  from  one  to  another, 
imparti-  Justice  as  'impartiality'  is  an  important  pendant  to  this 

ni^'  ?^*  regard  to  jus,  and  is  indeed  frequently  in  direct  antagonism 
ties  in  with  it.  There  are  many  difficulties  connected  with  its 
J^P®^  *^  practical  application.  Those  moralists  who  have  come  for- 
ward as  advocates  of  impartiality  in  opposition  to  what  they 
have  called  sinister  interests,  have  often  not  sufficiently 
considered  that  the  public  interests  would  be  quite  as  badly 
off  (in  fact  considerably  worse)  if  these  interests,  which  only 
become  sinister  when  they  get  out  of  their  place,  were  in 
any  degree  less  powerful  motives  of  action  than  they  are. 
The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  impartiality  arises  not  only  from 
the  strength  of  the  particular  adverse  interest,  but  from  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  are  the  cases  in  which  impar- 
tiality is  called  for,  and  what,  in  such  cases,  is  the  proper 
impartiality.     Where  impartiality,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
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does,  becomes  a  passion,  and  where  conscientiousness  in  this 
direction  is  wrought  up  very  highly;  and  where  moreover, 
the  way  and  limits  of  impartiality  are  not  distinctly  marked 
out,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  with  judges  or 
administrators  of  law ;  dread  of  supposed  self-interest  and  of 
partiality  constantly  leads  to  mistake  and  cruelty ;  and  we 
want  strength  of  mind  to  conquer  the  fear  of  partiality  as 
much  as  for  any  other  purpose.  Impartiality,  as  it  should 
be,  is  a  public  virtue  of  a  very  high  order :  partly  from  the 
difSculties  mentioned  ;  partly  from  the  facility  of  censuring 
conduct  which  concerns  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  for  the  censurers  to  agree  upon  the  right 
conduct ;  and  partly  again  from  the  fact  that  what  is  called 
partiality  is  often  the  most  readily  suggested  line  of  conduct, 
and  therefore  where  the  agent  can  neither  satisfy  himself, 
nor  hope  to  satisfy  others,  with  a  different  conduct,  he 
naturally  adopts  this. 

It  is  in  reference  to  its  character  as  impartiality,  and 
as  being  *  no  respecter  of  persons,'  that  justice  is  drawn  blind. 
The  often  quoted  and  very  curious  passage  of  Leviticus  will 
be  remembered,  '  Thou  shalt  not  countenance  a  poor  man 
in  his  cause.'  Justice  might  perhaps  better  have  been 
drawn  with  many  eyes  to  see  the  difficulties  which  from 
opposite  directions  beset  impartiality,  and  of  which  sinister 
interest  is  one  only. 

Justice  as  integrity  or  honesty  is,  speaking  generally,  im-  Honesty, 
partiality  between  ourselves  and  others,  in  so  far  as  the  word  (^^' 
'  impartiality,'  in  this  acceptation,  has  meaning.     It  assumes 
that  we  pursue  our  interest,  and  others  pursue  theirs :  and 
what  it  consists  in  is,  that  in  the  course  of  this,  we  should 
take  no  undue  advantage  of  them. 

There  are  many  analogies  between  the  honesty  of  business  Honesty 
and  the  honour  which  belongs  to  a  very  different  set  of  asso-  ^^.^P?'®^ 
ciations,  and  is  counted  rather  an  aristocratic  and  military  onr  as  a 
sentiment.     Trustworthiness  is  the  prominent  character  in^^P*** 
both.    It  suited  both  Paley's  particular  temperament  andcondaot. 
the  feeling  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  to  depreciate  the 
latter,  as  what  was  very  much  a  matter  of  convention,  and 
scarcely  more  likely  to  lead  to  virtuous  conduct  than  to 
vicious.     Remembering  the  duels  and  gambling  of  those 
days,  one  should  not  be  too  severe  on  Paley  for  this.    But 
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we  must  remember,  that  the  matter-of-fact  Bentiment  of 
justicei  as  integrity  or  uprightness,  is  itself  a  very  insufficient 
guide  to  virtuous  conduct,  resembling  the  sentiment  of 
honour  in  this  point  of  view  as  in  many  others.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  much  of  harshness  and  cruelty :  nay,  the  tem- 
pers associated  with  it  seem  sometimes  even  productive  of 
such ;  the  same  strictness  and  severity  which  the  man  enforces 
on  himself  being  exhibited  in  his  requirements  from  others. 
Nor  again  is  it  inconsistent  with  covetousness :  it  does  no- 
thing to  preclude  the  taking  the  most  cruel  advantage  of 
others  in  dealings  (of  their  necessities,  for  instance),  provided 
only  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  which  is  actually  dis- 
honest. And  what  is  or  is  not  dishonesty  has  to  be  settled, 
in  respect  of  many  particulars,  by  usage  and  convention,  for 
it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

With  all  these  disadvantages,  so  far  as  we  expect  it  to 
lead  to  perfect  virtue,  it  has,  like  honour,  singular  advantages 
as  urging  to  virtue :  it  takes  contiuually  the  form  not  of  a 
mere  restraint,  but  of  a  passion,  and  developes  a  sensibility 
in  respect  of  commercial  honour,  as  keen  as  can  be  developed 
in  respect  of  honour  of  any  other  kind ;  so  that  commercial 
credit,  character,  good  name,  is  counted  as  dear, as  life  it- 
self. 

The  degree  of  mutual  confidence  which  must  exist,  and 
does  exist,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  of  complicated  com- 
mercial transactions,  might  well  astonish  the  unprepared 
spectator.  This  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  justifying  of 
such  confidence,  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  all  civilization :  society 
is  founded  on  mutual  truth. 
Honesty  Justice,  as  honesty  or  integrity,  has  relation  to  that  part  of 

^^^  law  which  concerns  contracts,  and  to  such  usages  and  circum- 
vithcon.  stances  as  bear  more  or  less  a  resemblance  to  thia  In 
respect  to  justice  of  this  kind  also  we  have  to  remember 
what  I  said  a  short  time  since  as  to  the  usefulness  of  actions, 
and  that  justice  is  only  a  virtue  in  so  far  as*  along  with  it,  we 
keep  in  mind  this.  We  are  servants,  not  slaves,  to  our  word: 
that  is,  in  keeping  it,  we  must  go  by  reason,  and  take  to  our 
aid  intelligence. 

An  engagement,  which  binds  us  to  the  benefit  of  the 
person  with  whom  it  is  made,  does  not  bind  us  to  his  pre- 
judice. 


tracts. 
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There  is  of  course  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  all  this,  Diffienltj 
arising  chiefly  from  two  sources :  the  one,  the  value,  as  we  ^^§,^ 
may  express  it,  of  our  own  word ;  the  other,  the  possibility  of  appiica- 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  other  party  and  ourselves  ©nhe  idea 
as  to  what  is  for  his  benefit.  of  utilii^. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  what  we  may  call  the  pcusion  for  Partloa- 
speaking  truth,  the  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  the  J^!j^ 
almost  impossibility  felt  by  a  high  and  generous  nature,  of  thesenae 
doing  otherwise.     Conscientiousness,  as  I  described,  has  a^!^^ 
double  aspect,  outwards  and  inwards*     Speaking  the  truth,  attaching 
in  the  former  aspect,  is  the  transferring  something  external  f^i^|^' 
to  our  neighbour  for  his  benefit :  in  the  latter,  it  is  the 
transferring  to  him  something  as  our  sentiment,  a  i)art,  as  it 
were,  of  ourselves.     Now,  however  much  the  rule  I  men- 
tioned just  now  as  to  action  being  useful  applies  to  the  con- 
scientiousness of  truth  in  the  former  aspect,  we  find  it  hard 
to  apply  it  in  the  other.   The  setting  something  before  others 
as  our  thought,  which  is  not  our  thought,  is  not  simply  mis- 
leading others  and  betraying  their  confidence,  which  for 
benefit  to  them  we  might  possibly  be  led  to,  but  it  is  the 
doing  this  through  the  way  of  a  sort  of  abuse,  prostitution, 
degradation,  of  ourselves;  it  is  our  own  sentiment  which 
has  to  be  falsified  for  this  benefit  to  them.     There  is  the 
difficulty. 

It  is  firom  a  {generalization  of  this  feeling  that  there  Banger  of 
arises  in  men  or  bodies  of  men  that  noble  value  for  their  "^Pf  ~ 
word  which  sometimes  degenerates,  as  among  the  ancient  reverence 
Romans^  into  a  sort  of  superstition.    The  feeling  of  ^^^^J^^f 
Romans  in   this  matter  was  a  compound  of  the  highest  engage- 
honourableness  with  the  driest  technicality.     They  wor-  ^^^' 
shipped  words  and  formula,  and  considered  sacredness  to  be 
in  them,  instead  of  in  the  meanings  of  which  these  might  be 
made  the  vehicle.    Now  in  reality,  both  language  is  imper- 
fect, so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  say  what  he 
does  mean  without  being  in  danger  of  saying  more  than  it ; 
and  thought  itself  is  complicated,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  a 
man  to  be  sure  of  saying  all  that  he  does  mean.    This  being 
so,  it  is  very  important  that  the  worship  (so  to  call  it)  paid 
to  the  language  of  our  word  should  be  intelligent,  not  super- 
stitious, and  that  the  inward  feeling  which  I  described  before 
should  not  be  merely  externalized  (losing  constantly  in  this 
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way  a  vast  deal  of  its  value)  into  a  verbal  particularity. 
Truth  is  not  in  the  words,  but  in  what  the  words  mean. 
The  value  for  the  truth,  and  the  value  for  the  words  which 
contain  the  truth,  are  two  entirely  different  feelings. 
The  obli-  This  kind  of  reverence  for  the  mere  thing  which  has 
exMute  ^®^  resolved,  or  uttered,  or  denounced,  without  thought  of 
threats  of  the  interest  of  any,  leads  vaguely  to  a  good  deal  of  unwise 
the  same  thought  in  men's  minds.  In  this  view,  threats  and  denun- 
.as  that  to  ciations  are  equally  binding  with  promises.  There  arises 
of  good.  ^<>^  i^  ^  notion  of  obligation  being  simply  absolute,  without 
a  second  party  at  all,  even  a  divine  or  ideal  one.  Supposing 
the  word  given  by  a  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  of 
former  time  to  have  been  more  than  usually  foolish,  and 
absolutely  unproductive  of  benefit  or  pleasure  to  anyone,  it 
puzzles  one  to  know  to  whom  he  would  have  been  supposed 
under  obligation  to  perform  it,  or  whose  business  it  was  to 
enforce  it  Even  in  regard  to  religion,  there  is  sometimes,  I 
think,  a  tendency  in  people  to  forget  the  immeasurable 
difference  between  this  kind  of  keeping  one's  word  and  the 
faithfulness  which  really  belongs  to  our  idea  of  Qod :  hence 
they  speak  as  if  they  thought  that  past  denunciations  had 
laid  God  Himself  under  a  force  or  stress  rendering  it  difficult 
or  impossible  for  Him  to  forgive,  instead  of  the  past  denun- 
ciations and  the  present  difficulty  both  arising  from  the 
same  continuing  cause,  the  hatred  which  God  feels  for  sin, 
in  spite  of  His  love  for  sinners.  And  among  ourselves,  this 
wrong  regard  for  what  has  been  once  said  is  not  unfrequently 
a  perpetuator  of  the  worst  and  most  unforgiving  passions : 
people  may  have  every  disposition  now  to  better  conduct, 
but  what  they  have  once  said  they  seem  to  think  they  are 
wrong  in  departing  from,  even  for  confessed  benefit  to  all 
parties. 

It  is  not  obligatory  on  any  to  continue  to  mean  the  same, 
in  whatever  manner  he  may  have  declared  it,  unless  the 
interests  of  some  one  else  are  involved  in  his  meaning. 
There  is  no  signification  in  a  man  binding  himself  to  him- 
self. Religious  vows  are  made  to  God,  and  He,  as  supreme 
sovereign,  is  supposed  concerned  in  the  keeping  thenu  And 
in  respect  to  His  continuing  to  mean  the  same — that  He 
always  does :  and  yet  always  differently  according  to  change<l 
circumstances,  as  change  of  disposition  and  needs  in  those 
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with  whom  He  is  dealing:  His  meanings  at  any  time  are 
wider  than  we  can  follow,  and  no  revelation,  by  means  of 
any  denunciation,  of  His  justice,  can  preclude  the  exercise  of 
His  mercy. 

An  engagement  binds  us  to  the  benefit  of  the  other  party,  Diffioolty 
not  to  his  prejudice.     If  then  we  find  out,  to  our  own  satis-  ^j^j^'" 
faction,  that  a  thing  which  we  have  promised  to  another  whether 
would  really  be  a  disadvantage  to  him,  are  we  free  from  our  ^®  ^'^^ 

promise  ?  promise 

In   all  conduct,  to  a  certain  extent  there  must  be  the  ^^  advan^ 
supposition,  that  every  man  is  the  proper  judge  of  his  own  tage  of  the 
interests.   Where  there  is  an  engagement,  this  is  in  a  much  Zg^ll 
higher  degree  the  case.    The  duty  of  not  keeping  an  engage- 
ment claimed  by  the  other  party  because  the  fulfilment  of  it 
would  be  to  the  injury,  not  the  benefit,  of  the  other  party,  can 
only  arise  when  we  are  in  that  sort  of  superior  position,  as  to 
knowledge,  in  reference  to  the  other  party,  which  destroys 
his  independence  against  us,  and  puts  him  under  something 
like  tutelage. 

Advantage  must  Be  taken  at  his  estimate,  not  at  ours.  As  a  mle 
except  in  extreme  cases  where  he  is  plainly  not  a  proper  **'^®*i" 
judge,  as  in  the  case  often  supposed  by  the  old  moralists,  of  advantage 
the  promise  of  a  sword  to  a  man.  who  afterwards  becomesX.*" 
mad. 

Perhaps  the  rule  ought  to  be  extended  beyond  such 
extreme  cases  as  this,  and  certainly  should  be  extended  very 
much  further,  if  it  were  not  for  one  consideration  in  regard 
of  all  promises,  which  is,  that  we  have  no  right,  speaking 
generally,  to  give  the  management  of  our  action  out  of  our 
own  hands,  and  yet  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  fit  judges  in  a 
cause  in  which  we  are  ourselves  concerned  with  another. 
Promise  of  any  kind  therefore  embarrasses  action,  and  often 
embarrasses  it  hopelessly.  Moralists  and  casuists  have,  like 
lawyers,  to  reason  on  the  supposition  of  there  being,  if  it 
could  but  be  found,  a  clear  way  out  of  a  difficulty,  whereas 
often  there  is  none. 

When  it  is  said  that  a  promise  is  not  binding,  the  language  Ambignity 
is  sometimes  misleading.    The  phrase  is  a  confused  expres-  ^V^t  * 
sion  '  for  we  must  not  perform  it,'  and  '  we  may  perform  it,  promise 
but  need  not,*  which  are  quite  difierent  things.    What  itjj'j^jj^. 
suggests,  is  the  latter  of  these.    And,  owing  partly  to  this 
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asBociatioii,  there  is  a  oonstant  jealousy  of  any  discosaon, 
aboai  promises^  as  if  the  saying  thai  any  one  was  unlawful 
(after  it  had  been  made)  was  always  something  in  the  interest 
of  the  promisor,  something  which  he  would  have  wished. 

The  putting  the  question  about  promises  in  this  form, 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  binding,  constantly  suggests  to 
people  that  there  need  not  be  so  much  discussion  on  the 
matter,  for  people  might  always  settle  it  by  giving  the  ver- 
dict against  themselyes.  Binding  or  not»  if  people  have  pro- 
mised a  thing  they  had  better  perform  it,  we  shall  readily  be 
told:  and  with  reason,  provided  only  there  has  been  no 
flagrantly  un£Eur  advantage  taken  in  the  procuring  the  pro- 
mise, and  provided  it  is  not  more  wrong  to  perform  than 
it  would  be  to  fail 

The  case  of  promises  procured  by  deceit  or  compulsion  is 
one  of  moral  difficulty.  The  law  would  declare  them  invalid, 
and  not  only  this,  but  would  use  its  utmost  efforts  to  make 
individuals  treat  them  as  invalid :  for  fiuth  kept  with  crime 
or  among  criminals  is  a  strength  to  crime,  and  in  this  way 
a  disadvantage  to  society.  On  this  view,  a  promise  made 
under  compulsion,  for  instance,  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  violating  it,  would  have  nothing  in  it  wrong.  Bather,  the 
keeping  such  a  promise  afterwards  would  be  wrong.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  individual  is  a  man  of  honour  and  of  his 
word,  all  this  must  be  very  painful  to  him.  The  limit  be- 
tween outwitting  and  deceit,  between  urgency  and  compul- 
sion, is  not  easy  to  draw,  and  even  if  it  is  quite  distinct,  a 
man  might  say  he  would  rather  abide  the  worst  consequences 
of  his  own  foolishness  or  weakness  than  break  his  plighted 
word.  The  highest  honour  has  consisted  in  a  man's  attribut- 
ing the  same  value  to  his  word  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  uttered  under  compulsion  or  not,  and  refusing  to 
say  anything  which  he  did  not  think  and  mean,  and  was 
not  prepared  to  execute. 

I  do  not  see  therefore  how  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
any  moral  rule  about  the  performance  of  a  promise  made 
under  compulsion  when  it  affects  a  man's  own  interest  alone. 
The  making  such  a  promise  and  failing  to  perform  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  telling  a  lie.  If  the  promise  is  made 
with  the  intention  of  the  breach  of  it,  that  is  a  lie  already ; 
in  any  case  the  whole  process  amounts  to  one.    A  lie  under 
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compulsion  is  pardonable  to  the  same  extent  to  which  a 
promise  under  compulsion  is  inyalid* 

When  promises  affect  the  interests  of  others  besides  We  may 
ourselves  and  the  party  to  whom  they  are  made,  care  needs  prom^e'to 
to  be  taken  about  the  word  'binding/  in  the  manner  to*^«ipJ™7 
which  I  have  alluded*  A  thing  which  is  wrong  for  us  to  do, 
in  any  manner,  is  not  made  the  more  right  by  there  having 
been  a  promise  made  to  any,  on  otir  part,  to  do  it.  We 
can  only  give  what  is  ours  to  give :  and  this  is  a  second  rule 
about  promises,  besides  their  being  for  the  benefit  of  the 
second  party,  that  they  can  only  be  taken  to  apply  to  what 
is  lawful,  and  what  is  fairly  in  our  power.  Of  a  promise  of 
what  is  not  ours  to  give,  it  is  more  correct  to  say  it  is  no 
promise,  than  that  it  is  not  binding  and  should  be  broken. 
Instead  of  saying  we  should  break  an  unlawful  promise,  it  is 
more  correct  to  say  we  have  no  right  to  do  wrong  because  we 
have  promised  it.  If  we  have  gained  anything  by  such  a 
promise,  we  have  gained  it  by  false  pretences,  and  nothing 
now  can  help  that.  If  we  must  injure  one  of  two  persons^ 
either  by  wronging  one  or  breaking  our  word  to  the  other, 
the  latter  is  the  alternative  which  we  must  choose. 

The  all-importance,  for  society  and  civilization,  of  mutual  Perjury, 
confidence,  has  been  the  reason  why  the  sacredness  of 
obligations  has  always,  in  the  early  mind  of  men,  formed  a 
department,  and  a  principal  department,  of  religion.  Oaths 
are  promises  (or  declarations)  with  express  reference  to  this 
sacredness.  The  notion  goes  back  beyond  the  supposition 
of  actual  divine  personality  to  the  conditions  of  such.  The  • 
gods  themselves  are  not  free  from  this  bond.  It  is  the 
subjective  feeling  which  I  have  spoken  of,  of  untruth  and 
unfaithfulness  being  with  the  honourable  man  something 
impossible,  embodied  in  the  supposition  of  a  sort  of  material 
or  fatal  impossibility.  It  is  a  superstition  thus,  in  which  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  engagement  are  lost  in  atten- 
tion to  its  form.  The  gods  are  themselves  slaves  of  their 
promise,  and  their  fiercest  vengeance  is  reserved  for  breach 
of  faith  in  men.  The  lowest  circles  of  hell  are  for  treachery. 
Both  treason  and  felony,  the  two  names  in  our  law,  feudally 
derived,  for  capital  crimes,  have  for  meaning  'breach  of 
faith.'  Perjury  is  breach  of  faith  expressly  plighted  in 
a  religious  form,  breach  of  oath. 
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Lawful-  The  relation  of  oaths  to  promises  is  simply  the  relation 

J|2Sg^  of  religion  to  common  life,  and  thus  our  rules  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  oaths  must  depend  upon  what  we  think, ' 
in  these  points,  as  to  religion*  If  common  life  were 
what,  ideally,  it  should  he,  religion  would  lose  its  separate 
significance  by  being  all-pervading :  correspondingly,  every 
promise  would  be  more  or  less  an  oath,  because  we  should 
be  always  acting  in  reference  io  God.  As  common  life  is, 
it  is  felt  to  be  a  gain  that  religion  should  preserve  a  certain 
character  of  solemnity,  except  so  far  as,  pervading  common 
life,  it  can  elevate  it  also ;  the  tendency  of  things  of  them- 
selves being  to  spread  religious  notions  through  common  life 
and  language,  in  a  lowered  form,  as  matter  of  universal 
recognition;  a  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  former 
lose  their  force  and  meaning  without  elevating  the  latter. 
This  takes  place,  in  regard  of  oaths,  when  they  are  applied 
to  trivial  declarations  or  engagements,  and  also  when  the 
language  of  oaths  is  used  as  a  simple  strengthening  of  com- 
mQu  language — ^a  thing  which  (according  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  changes  of  meaning  in  words)  it  soon  ceases  to 
be,  frequently  losing  at  the  same  time  all  outward  sign  of 
its  origin. 

Besides,  then,  that  there  should  not  be  misuse  of  the 
language  of  oaths,  there  should  not  be  too  great  frequency  in 
their  use :  but  should  they  be  used  at  all  ? 
Scriptural        Our  Lord  forbids  swearing,  and  requires  the  use  of 
argument,  gimple    language  unstrengthened    by  reUgious  references, 
in    the    same    manner    as   He  forbids    the  resistance    to 
evil,  and  requires  the  turning  of  the  second  cheek  to  the 
smiter,  the  giving  to  him  that  asketh  of  us,  and  the  lending 
to  those  who  would  borrow.    There  has  always  been  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  Christians  as  to  how  these  precepts 
should  be  interpreted.    A  test    of   the  propriety  of   the 
interpretation  of  a  particular  part,  is  of  course,  the  applica- 
bility of  the  same  manner  of  interpretation  to  the  whole. 
The  precept  about  swearing,  however,  being  rather  on  the 
surface,  and  not,  speaking  generally,  very  difficult  of  observ- 
ance, has  been  considered  by  some  bodies  of  Christians  as 
what  ought  to  be  obeyed  literally  (as  it  is  called),  while  the 
Moral        others  are  not  to  be  obeyed  to  the  same  extent, 
argnment.        Independently  of  this,  it  has  been  considered  by  some 
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that  the  practice  of  occasionally  strengthening  our  engage- 
ments and  declarations  by  a  religious  reference  is  really  not 
of  advantage  to  morals,  as  tending  to  give  an  idea  of  two 
sorts  of  such  engagements,  one  more  binding  than  the 
other,  whereas  the  bindingness  is  complete,  and  as  great  as  it 
can  be,  in  either.  That  an  effect  of  this  kind  is  produced 
in  some  ignorant  minds,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted.  The 
whole  matter,  however,  is  a  case  of  the  general  relation 
between  religion  and  morality.  Religion  and  morality, 
with  misjudging  minds,  sometimes  injure  each  other  instead 
of  benefiting,  and  the  thought  is  mistakenly  suggested  that 
either  would  be  better  if  the  other  were  away.  An  oath  is 
usually  in  form  a  solemn  prayer,  and,  in  ordinary  suggestion, 
it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  dread  of  the  divine  vengeance 
(with  us,  punishment)  in  case  of  breach  of  the  engagement. 
The  more  distinct  the  engagement  is  made  by  these  addi- 
tions— the  more,  that  is,  the  other  party  is  likely  to  be  induced 
by  it  to  rely  upon  it — ^the  more  is  this  punishment,  in  case  of 
breach,  to  be  dreaded.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  suggest 
that  truthfulness  in  other  cases  is  a  matter  of  slight  import- 
ance: on  the  contrary,  the  suggestion  is  that  truth,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  is  under  the  special  sanction  of  religion, 
and  that  we  give  prominence  to  this  sanction  where  it  is 
of  more  than  usual  importance  that  the  truth  should  be 
accurately  stated. 

The  rule  for  the  understanding  of  promises  or  engage-  iq  ^hat 
ments  is  riven  clearly  by  Paley :  they  are  bindinf^  in  the  ^^^, 
sense  in  which  the  promiser  understands  the  second  party  an  to  be 
to  have  understood  them.    The  ground  of  this  is  simply :  ^F^' 
thepromise  is  the  common  understanding.     Words  used  as 
vehicles  of  a  promise  (or  declaration)  must  have  one  mean- 
ing, in  the  same  way  as  they  must  in  Icgic  for  an  un- 
fallacious  conclusion.    The  words  mean  what  the  two  parties 
agree  in  meaning  by  them :  if  they  do  not  mean  the  same 
by  them,  no  intelligent  promise  has  been  passed :  if  the 
promiser  has  two  meanings,  one  his  own,  which  he  means 
to  keep,  and  another,  which  he  is  aware  is  held  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  there  is  equivocation ; 
and  this,  which  in  logic  is  bad  reasoning,  is  in  morals  bad 
faith.     And  as  it  is  the  promiser  who  has  to  act  on  the 
promise,  the  performance  of  it  has  to  be  guided  by  the  best 
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sappositioii  which  he  can  make  of  what  was  the  common 
imderstaodiiig  between  the  partiea. 

The  role  i£  not  free  firom  difficulties,  chiefly  arising  from 
this,  that  the  words,  like  laDgaage  in  general,  have  a 
meaning  of  their  own  in  common  nse,  distinct  (in  the  notion 
of  it)  from  the  meaning  which  either  party  may  attribute  to 
them  at  the  time.  Appeal,  on  the  part  of  the  promiser,  to 
individual  construction  of  the  words  of  the  promise  as  op- 
posed to  usual  construction  of  them,  is  the  fountain  of  abun- 
dant bad  frdtL  It  is  true,  he  cannot  generally  in  such  a 
case  say,  with  any  &ce,  that  he  thought  at  the  time  that  the 
opposite  party  interpreted  the  words  as  he  did;  but  still 
there  is  difficulty. 
JastieeM  Not  to  dwell  longer  on  justice  as  int^rity,  there  are 
eandonr,  yarious  other  forms  of  justice ;  one  is  justice  as  candour, 
readiness  to  make  allowances. 

This  is  not  far  different  from  justice  as  eqtdty,  or  fair- 
ness of  mind,  in  that  sense  in  which  the  notion  approaches  to 
that  of  good  nature,  easiness,  feusility.  The  Greek  eineuceui 
has  the  same  sort  of  variety  of  application.  It  will  be  better, 
however,  to  speak  rather  of  this  at  another  time  as  a  temper. 


W. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ON  PLEASX7BE  AND  PAIN. 


In  this  and  the  following  chapter  I  shall  speak  of  ^rw* 
what  I  have  called  evdcBpionics :  and  I  shall  treat  pieasnra 
first  of  that  which  may  be  considered  a  subordinate  "*  ^**°* 
branch  of  it,  hedonics,  or  the  philosophy  of  pleasure 
and  pain. 

For  my  present  purpose  I  shall  divide  pleasure 
and  pain  into  three  kinds  or  portions,  as  follows  : 

The  first  kind  of  pleasure  is  that  which,  after  the  Feeiinga 
suggestion  of  such  terms  as  well-being,  welfare^  &c.,  parative 
we  might  call  wellrfeelingy  and  I  think  this  name'^^". 
will  make  my  meaning  clearer  than  any  description. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how  far  it  can  be  considered 
to  be  pleasure  at  all:  that  depends  upon  how  we 
use  the  word  ^  pleasure ' :  but  I  mean  by  it  the  feeling, 
Bo  far  as  there  is  a  feeling,  which  accompanies  a 
normal  and  healthy  state  of  mind ;  a  feeling  expressly 
not  attended  to  as  a  subjeet  of  distinct  conscious- 
ness, because  the  attention  is  supposed  to  be  given  to 
whatever  we  are  interested  in,  or  employed  about ; 
but  a  feeling  which  accompanies  this  interest  and 
employment,  or,  if  we  prefer  the  language,  which  is 
itsdlf  a  portion  of  the  interest^  coming  into  distinct 
consciousness,  as  self-enjoyment,  only  slightly  or 
occasionally ;  otherwise  we  should  have  to  recognize 
it  as  a  different  kind  of  pleasure. 
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Wen-fed-        Corresponding   to  this   pleasure  there  is    pain 

^^to    which  we  must  not  call  ill-feeling,  that  expression 

J^™"     existing  already  in  a  diflferent  application.    The  term 

*ill*,  though  vaguely  opposite  to  *well',  has  been 

much  less  used  than  'well'  in  un-moral  application, 

and  we  do  not  talk  of  ill-being  and  ill-fare,  as  we  do 

of  well-being  and  welfare.     The  kind  of  pain  I  am 

speaking  of  now  is  the  feeling  which  we  may  suppose 

to  accompany  an  imperfect  performance  of  function, 

not  distinct  or  violent,  but  vague  and  general :  we 

might  call  it  discomfort.     The   essential  character 

about  it  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pleasure,  there 

is  no  local  consciousness  of  it,  or  attention,  other 

than  slight  or  occasional,  to  the  painfulness  of  feeling. 

Different         I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving 

to^e**    ^®  name  of  pleasure  to  that  which  I  described  in 

piewnre-  i}^q  previous  paraOTaph :  there  is  not  so  much  doubt 

ablenese  *  *^,    ^     *^  .    .  ,  #•       • 

of  wich  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  the  name  of  pain  to  what 
ing.'  I  have  now  described.  We  may  suppose  that,  mid- 
way between  them,  there  is  a  neutral  point  of  entire 
undisturbance,  and  that  the  first  feeling  represents 
a  slight  though  general  disturbance  in  the  direction 
of  pleasure,  the  second,  a  slight  though  general  dis- 
turbance in  the  direction  of  pain.  People  will  pro- 
bably express  themselves  differently  on  this  matter 
according  to  their  own  feelinga  One  will  say,  the 
supposed  pleasure  of  health  is  nothing  more  than 
undisturbance,  or  unconsciousness  in  this  particular ; 
it  is  no  pleasure  at  all :  distinct  consciousness  of  any 
kind  is  with  few  exceptions  a  disturbance  in  the 
direction  of  pain :  the  supposed  well-feeling  is  only 
neutrality,  the  second  feeling  is  real  pain.  Another 
will  say,  so  far  &om  the  pleasure  of  health  and  mere 
life  being  no  pleasure,  it  is  the  intensest  of  all  plea- 
sures; a  pleasure  in  comparison  with  which  any 
pleasure  of  disturbance  is  nothing.     It  will  be  ob- 
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served  that,  in  the  first  of  these  views,  pain  is  much 
more  a  reality  or  a  fact  in  the  world  than  pleasure 
ifl.  The  second  view  is  more  suggested  to  people,  I 
think,  by  the  sight  of  the  pleasures  of  other  people 
or  other  creatures  than  by  their  own  experience ;  the 
reason  being  that,  for  an  observation  of  this  kind 
in  a  person's  self,  there  is  required  a  distinctness  of 
consciousness  or  attention  which  is  rather  inconsistent 
with  the  absorption  of  attention  in  the  employment, 
or  the  play,  or  whatever  it  is,  which  is  supposed  to 
cause  the  intenseness  of  the  pleasure. 

Pleasure  and  pain  of  this  first  kind  is  pleasure  or 
pain  of  undisturhance.  As  I  have  mentioned,  this 
term  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  and  I  use  it  sub- 
ject to  an  abundance  of  discussion  like  the  preceding. 
In  any  case  the  disturbance  either  way,  or  in  what- 
ever way,  is  slight,  vague,  and  general. 

The  second  kind  of  pleasure  and  pain  (for  here  Feelings 

in.i  .  .  i\.of  disturb^ 

we  may  speak  oi  them  as  a  true  pair  or  couple),  is  ance  (2). 
pleasure  and  pain  of  disturbance  where  the  disturb- 
ance from  a  normal  state  is  marked  and  distinct. 
What  I  mean  will  appear  as  I  proceed. 

Distinct  corporeal  pain  is  a  particular  state  neces- 
sarily involving  consciousness  or  attention  of  the 
whole  sensitive  being,  a  state  coexistent  with,  asso- 
ciated with,  or  belonging  to,  a  particular  physical 
modification  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  nerves 
which  are  capable  of  such  modification.  Distinct  cor- 
poreal pleasure  may  be  defined  in  the  same  manner. 
The  fact  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  simple  and  ultimate,  incapable  of  defini- 
tion. The  result  of  the  fact  is,  that  the  one  we  like, 
the  other  we  dread. 

There  is  disturbance  of  the  normal  feeling  in 
this,  coincident  with  local  disturbance  of  the  nerves. 

Pain  or  pleasure  of  disturbance,  more  generally, 
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is  a  state  of  the  sensitive  being  similar,  as  to  the 
simple  undefinable  fact  which  constitutes  it,  with  its 
results,  to  the  above  described,  but  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  any  local  nervous  disturbance. 

The  pleasures  and  pains  which  may  be  called 
mental  rather  than  bodily  are  those  which  are 
connected  with  imagination  in  the  same  way  as 
the  others  are  with  direct  sensation.  It  is  of  course 
to  be  remembered  that  both  sorts  affect  the  whole 
man.  Pain  is  properly  of  the  mind,  though  caused 
(in  the  first  sort)  by  something  distinct  and  definite 
in  the  body;  and  m  the  second,  or  imaginational, 
pleasures  and  pains  the  body  is  constantly  affected, 
and  that  sometimes  in  a  very  strong  degree.  Tears 
and  laughter,  blbsh  and  paleness,  shiver  and  glow, 
trembling  and  stupor,  are  the  results  among  others 
of  such  affisction.  These,  in  the  old  language,  are 
various  forms  of  the  passion,  or  changing  corporeal 
state,  of  which  the  affectisn^  ok  changing  mental 
state,  was.  the  mistress  and  occasion. 
Enjoy-  -^  shall'  take  the  liberty  in  the  present  chapter  of 

ment  op-   appropriating  the  word  eiyoyment  to  signify  what  I 
suffering.  Call  pleasure  of  disturbance,  and  the  word  suffering  to 

signify  what  I  call  pain  of  disturbance. 
Ab  r«gardf       Enjoyment  and  suffering  arise  from  oiur  having, 
toe  body,  jj^  qiut  mental  and!  corporeal  organization,  distinctly 
greater      provided  susccptibilities  or  capacities  for  them, 
for  suffer-        So  £etr  as  the  body  goesr  there  is  much  more  suf- 
tor  en j^.  feriug    possiUo    than    enjoyment.     ^For,    speaking 

ment. 

^  Paley's  alignment  on>thiB  point  in  hifl  Natural  Theoiogy  is  entirelj 

falladoaa.    The  body  is  in  no  sense  a*  magasine  of  possible  pleasure  to 

ns,  as  nnhappilj  it  is  a  magazine  of  possible  pains.    If  the  organism 

does  its  work,  there  is  pleasure  for  ns  in  the  work  done:  if  it  does  not 

do  its  work,  there  is  want  of  pleasure,  or  pain,  in  the  work  not  being 

done :  but  independently  of  this,  there  is  a  po&ibility  of  pain  for  us  in  the 

organism  with  its  sensations,  which  is  not  balanced  by  any  possibility  of 

pleasure.    If  our  teeth  do  their  work  of  eating,  we  shall  have  pleasure ; 

if  they  do  not,  perhaps  because  they  dm  get  nothing  to  eat,  we  shall 
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loosely,  each  sensor  nerve  or  nerve  of  sensation  is  a 
special  or  separate  capacity  for  pain :  in  fact,  such 
capacities  in  the  body  are  infinite ;  wherever  there  is 
disturbance  of  the  normal  state  in  the  wrong  way 
(and  there  may  be  any  where),  there  is,  probably,  pain. 
Whereas  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  of  the 
sensitive  nerves  that  there  can  be  disturbance  in  the 
direction  of  pleasure.  Every  sensitive  nerve  is  a 
nerve  of  possible  distinct  pain ;  the  nerves  of  possible 
distinct  pleasure  (in  the  palate,  alimentary  canal, 
Sec)  are  limited. 

I  am  speaking  now,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  of  Use  of 
eudsemonics  or  hedonics,  and  the  view  which  I  am  dty  for 
taking,  like  each  view  which  I  have  taken,  is  a  par-  ^^®^8- 
ticular  abstraction,  or  partial  view.  I  leave  out  of 
accoiint,  as  much  as  I  can  do  so,  man's  having  an 
active  nature,  though  it  is  in  relation  with  that  that 
all  this  possibility  of  pain  stands,  and  that  it  has  its 
value  in  the  universe,  a  value  far  greater  than  that  of 
enjoyment.  What  I  have  called  enjoyment  might  be 
very  greatly  diminished,  without  the  state  of  things 
in  the  universe  differing  much  from  that  which  exists 
at  present :  there  would  still  exist  the  kind  of  pleasiure 
of  which  I  have  spoken  already  and  that  of  which  I 
am  going  to  speak :  but,  so  long  as  there  exists  the 
possibility  of  anjrthing  going  wrong  in  the  universe, 
pain,  or  the  feeling  of  this  going  wrong  or  disturbance, 
is  a  matter  of  vital  necessity,  and  the  universe  could 
not  do  at  all  without  it. 

hare  pain :  so  far  there  is  a  balance  of  counter-possibilities.  But  inde- 
pendently of  this,  if  they  ache  we  shall  have  pain :  nnhappily  there  is 
no  sensation  of  eounter-iiche  or  possibility  of  pleasure  in  them  outside 
of  their  work :  the  alternative  is  only  between  non-sensation  and  pain. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  any  ailment  in  reference  to  Natural  Theology, 
which  is  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  organism  alone,  will  go  the 
other  way  from  Paley's.  The  alignment  is  in  fact  a  painful  difficulty 
coming  home  to  the  feelings  of  all,  and  Paley's  smart  canclusiunculae 
are  quite  unavailing  against  it 
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The  men.        Though,  SO  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  there  is 

citykTas    fetr  more  possibility  of  suffering  or  pain  of  disturbance, 

m^ljmeni  *^^^  ^^  pleasure  of  disturbance  or  enjoyment,  this  is 

"i®'.       not  the  case  with  imaginative  pleasures  and  pains. 

Here  the  capacity  both  ways  is  very  great,  and  the 

capacity  of  enjoyment  probably  greater  than  that  of 

suffering.     On  this,  however,  I  will  not  dwell  now. 

Peelings  The  third  kind  of  pleasure  is  of  the  nature  of  dis- 

anHL  turbance,  as  enjoyment  is,  but  it  differs  from  enjoy- 

faction  (S).  jjjgjj^   in  that  it  always  implies  a  preceding  want 

either  real  or  supposed.  It  is  the  feeling  which  ac- 
companies the  satisfaction  of  such  want.  I  will  call 
it  by  the  name  of  gratification. 
DeBire  and  The  word  '  Want '  I  usc  here,  as  I  have  done  before  ^, 
S)n.  °*  to  express  a  fact:  the  want  may  exist,  felt  or  unfelt : 
the  feeling  of  this  want  as  a  want,  is  what  we  call 
*  desire'  (though  there  may  also  be  desire  without  the 
real  fact  of  want,  owing  to  our  power  of  imagination) : 
upon  the  want  follows,  if  it  does  follow,  another  fact, 
satisfaction  of  it  (•r  imagined  satisfaction,  if  the 
want  is  only  imagined) :  the  feeling  accompanying  the 
satisfaction  (or  imagined  satisfaction)  of  the  want, 
is  what  I  call  gratification.  Gratification  is  to  the 
desire  what  satisfaction  is  to  the  want. 

Desire  is  pain  in  so  far  as  it  is  consciousness  of 
want.  Gratification  is  the  replacing  of  this  pain  by 
pleasure.  But  desire  may  be  also  itself  pleasurable 
through  the  anticipated  possession  or  attainment  of  the 
object  desired ;  and  if  it  is  followed  by  effort  to  attain 
it,  there  is  a  further  pleasure  in  this,  as  in  all  action  for 
a  purpose  which  is  free,  i,  e.  which  is  not  attended  by 
an  opposite  feeling  of  fatigue,  or  of  wish  to  be  engaged 
in  something  else.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
considered  that  gratification  was  nothing  more  than 
the  restoration  of  an  equilibrium.     They  compared 

*  Cf.  Appendix  on  Want,  p.  27. 
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desire  and  gratification  to  the  filling  np  of  a  vessel 
with  holes,  or  (we  are  not  more  plain-spoken  than 
Plato)  to  itching  and  scratching,  leaving  no  result  in 
the  way  of  surplus  pleasure.  In  this  they  confine 
their  attention  too  much  to  the  moment  of  gratifica- 
tion, though  even  as  regards  that,  there  is  no  meaning 
in  speaking  of  equal,  amounts  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  fiirther  on. 

A  ready  illustration  of  the  difference  between  Distino. 
enjoyment  and  gratification  may  be  taken  from  our  tween 
feelings  in  respect  of  food.  tio^d 

When  the  bodily  system  needs  support,  the  want  ^joyment 
makes  itself  felt  in  corresponding  desire  of  food  :  and  case  of 
the  gratification  of  this  desire  by  the  satisfaction  of 
the  want  is  a  pleasure  perhaps  of  a  very  intense  kind. 
Besides  this,  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate  are 
so  constructed,  that  they  give  at  the  same  time  a 
local  pleasure  quite  distinct  from  the  other,  though 
associated  with  it  by  nature,  for  various  usefiil  pur- 
poses. But  either  may  exist  without  the  other,  and 
constantly  does ;  there  may  be  keen  pleasure  in  eating 
an  old  shoe  if  one  is  starving,  or  on  the  other  hand 
in  tasting  an  exquisite  wine,  though  there  may  not  be 
the  smallest  degree  of  thirst  or  previous  desire  for  it. 

We  are  then,  it  will  be  seen,  capable  of  pleasure,  as 
distinct  from  simple  well-feeling,  in  two  ways :  the 
one  to  the  extent  of  our  susceptibilities  of  pleasure, 
or  we  might  say,  our  voluptuary  senses,  amplified  by 
imagination,  so  far  as  we  may  consider  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  being  without  faculties  for  action  :  the  other, 
when  to  these  are  superadded  our  activity,  and  our 
imagination  as  connected  with  this,  and  corres- 
pondingly, want  also,  as  a  fact  in  our  nature  or  the 
universe. 

The  difference  between  enjoyment  and  gratification  Though  in 
will  I  think  be  best  understood  by  our  making  the  bined!*Se 
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two  are     two  suppositious,  SO  far  as  WO  can,  first  of  our  being 
Boriiy^.  without  the  possibility  of  the  one,  then  of  our  being 
nected,      without  the  possibility  of  the  other.     I  say  so  far  as 
we  can,  for  our  nature  is  one,  and  the  different  por- 
tions of  it  all  fit,  or  belong  to,  each  other :  and  the 
making  these  abstractions,  or  taking  these  partial 
views,  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  possible :  i.  e.  when 
we  suppose  the   absence  of  any  element,  our  real 
supposition  is  the  existence  of  only  just  so  much  of  it 
as  is  necessary  to  keep  our  nature  barely  going. 
Enjoy.  The  first  supposition  then  will  be  of  our  possess- 

beiongs  to  ing  great  and  various  susceptibility  to  pleasure  with- 
tiOTit  na-  ^^*  ^^y  desire  or  feeling  of  want,  i.  e.  without  any 
*°not*°re-  i^^dependent,  or  spontaneous,  feeling  of  pain  at  the 
ceded  by  a  absence  of  it.  I  mean  by  *  independent  or  spon- 
waut.  taneous,'  this.  We  may  suppose,  to  a  certain  extent, 
memory  of  a  past  consciousness  of  pleasure,  contem- 
plation, itself  accompanied  with  pleasure,  of  the 
possibility  of  our  repeating  the  consciousness,  and 
effort  on  our  part  to  reproduce  it.  But  the  sup- 
position which  we  must  exclude  is,  that  of  a  pain 
at  the  absence  of  the  pleasure,  going  along  with  the 
susceptibiUty  to  it,  when  such  susceptibility  is  not 
in  exercise  :  except  so  &r  as  we  may  call  an  imagina- 
tion of  the  agreeableness  of  the  presence  of  the  thing 
a  pain  at  the  absence  of  it.  We  have  by  means  of 
the  nerves  of  the  palate  and  tongue,  an  intense 
susceptibility  of  the  pleasure  which  we  call  taste : 
but  this  susceptibility  implies  no  want  or  pain 
when  that  which  would  give  pleasure  is  absent :  our 
palate  does  not  feel  in  pain  at  the  absence  of  nice 
savours,  as  it  feels  in  pleasure  at  the  presence  of  them. 
This  perhaps  may  be  understood  best  by  the  case  of 
smell,  because  there  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
feeling  of  hunger  will  be  avoided.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  ear  and  music. 


n 
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All  these  are  pleasures  of  our  simply  sentient 
nature,  in  the  service  of  which,  indeed,  our  active 
nature  may  be  by  imagiaation  engaged,  but  to  which 
it  is  not  at  all  essential  The  circumstances  of  such 
pleasure  and  pain  are  that  there  is  a  condition  of 
neutrality  or  undisturbance,  during  which  (except 
for  memory)  there  exists  no  consciousness  of  such 
susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  pain,  nor  (except  for 
memory)  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such: 
this  neutrality  may  be  disturbed  either  way.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  imagine  our  nature  infinitely  richer 
than  it  is  in  susceptibilities  of  this  kind.  Add  more 
nerves  and  intensify  the  memory,  and  we  might  not 
only  sympathize  acutely  with  every  chemical  process 
going  on  in  outward  nature,  but  putting  these  feel- 
ings together,  might  have  a  knowledge  of  it  in  com- 
parison with  which  our  present  coarse  and  rude 
acquaintance  is  nothing.  Only  we  could  not  mul- 
tiply pleasures  of  this  kind  without  multiplying 
possible  pains.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might 
diminish  these  susceptibilities  very  much,  without 
making  much  difference  as  to  our  happiness.  Many 
people  get  on  very  well  without  any  sense  of  smell, 
and  others  without  any  feeling  of  music. 

The  pain  and  pleasure  concerned  with  the  facts  our  active 
of  want  and  satisfaction,  are  of  different  nature.     We  fnvSked 
might  suppose  some  local  cause  entirely  to  destroy  ^"^  p".*^- 
our  power   of  special  taste,   and  that   there   only  which  is 
remained  the  knowledge  that  some  things  were  good  by^sense 
to   satisfy  our  hunger,  others  were   not :    hunger,  ^^  ^"^*' 
i.  6.  a  want  and  the  feeling  of  a  want,  might  still 
subsist  in  all  its  force ;  there  might  still  be  intense 
pain  in  the  feeling  of  the  want,  if  it  were  great,  and 
intense  pleasure  in  the  gratification,   or  feeling  of 
satisfaction  of   the  want,    even  if  there   were  no 
pleasures  of  taste  at  all. 
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The  two  sorts  of  pleasure  or  pain  are  constantlj 
in  fact  mixed  or  superadded  the  one  to  the  other : 
but  there  seems  to  me  little  difficulty  in  perceiving 
their  difference.  There  are  two  conceivable,  quite 
different,  ways  of  multiplying  possible  pleasures :  the 
one  by  multiplying  susceptibilities  of  pleasure,  which 
may  be  titillated  or  set  in  action,  the  other  by  mul- 
tiplying desires  which  may  be  gratified,  and  corres- 
pondingly wants  satisfied.  In  both  cases,  we  mul- 
tiply pains  or  possible  pains  along  with  pleasures. 
These  two  kinds  of  pleasure  may  or  may  not  go 
together.  As  on  the  one  side  the  pleasure  of  taste 
will  go  very  well  with  the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  so 
on  the  other  side  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  very  likely 
to  be  accompanied  with  imaginative  pictures  of  this 
or  that  manner  of  satisfying  it.  But  this  imagination 
is  not  the  hunger,  any  more  than  the  nervous 
pleasure  of  taste  in  the  palate  is  the  satisfaction 
of  it.  If  the  himger  is  very  intense,  it  will  destroy, 
by  overwhelming,  this  latter,  leaving  no  possibility 
of  distinct  attention  to  it. 
Sutler  u-  The  exclusive  supposition  of  one  or  other  of  these 
^  an  two  kinds  of  pleasiu-es  and  pains,  is  what  is  in  sub- 
pieasmre    gtancc  done  by  a  certain  set  of  moralists,  more  or  less 

was  grati-  -^  ^  ' 

ficaiioD,  called  selfish,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Butler  on  the 
net)?  that  othor :  the  former  suppose  only  pleasures  and  pains 
jJi^w  <>f  enjoyment,  Butler  only  pleasures  and  pains  of 
enjoy-       crratification. 

ment.  ^  , 

According  to  the  latter  view,  the  object  of 
desire  is  the  thing  of  which  we  are  in  want,  and  such 
pleasure  as  arises  is  from  the  gratification  of  the 
desire  by  the  attainment  of  the  thing.  According  to 
the  former  view,  such  desire  as  there  is,  is  for  the 
pleasure  which  we  picture  to  ourselves  in  the  attain* 
ment  of  the  thing,  and  the  desire  for  the  thing  is 
only  in  order  to  this.    The  word  '  pleasure,'  in  strict- 
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ness  belongs  to  the  former  view,  the  word  *  desire/ 
in  strictness  belongs  to  the  latter.  The  first  set 
of  philosophers,  insufficiently,  define  desire  to  be  the 
feeling  which  prompts  and  accompanies  our  eflTort 
after  pleasure :  the  eflTort,  in  the  mass  of  cases,  is 
not  after  pleasure,  but  after  some  thing.  Butler, 
insufficiently,  defines  pleasure  to  be  the  feeling  of 
gratified  desire :  there  may  be  pleasure  without  any 
want  or  desire.  But  Butler  is  the  nearer  the  truth, 
in  fact  more  confused  than  wrong,  joining  desires  (or 
wants)  and  susceptibilities  under  the  common  name 
of  faculties. 

I  will  just  mention  by  the  way  that,  for  the  par-  Bntierwas 
ticular  purpose  for  which  Butler  discusses  this  mat-  dlnyfng^ 
ter,  he  seems  to  me  to  overshoot  his  mark  on  the  one  tij?* jftfon 

mignt  D6 

side  as  much  as  he  convicts  his  antagonists  of  over-  simply 
shooting  theirs  on  the  other ;  or  at  least  not  quite  to  ^ew  to 
keep  in  view  what  I  suppose  his  point.  Putting  the  pi^^e. 
thing  roughly,  his  adversaries  say  All  our  conduct, 
even  what  we  call  benevolence,  is  selfish  and  inte- 
rested :  it  is  all  done  in  view  of  the  pleasure  which 
will  redound  to  ourselves.  He  answers :  None  of 
our  conduct  is  selfish  or  interested;  it  is  aU  done 
in  view  of  the  gaining  certain  special  objects,  what- 
ever they  are,  the  gaining  of  which  will  indeed  give 
us  pleasure,  but  what  we  desire  is  the  object,  not  the 
pleasure.  In  one  point  of  view,  which  we  shall 
see  directly,  the  taking  up  ground,  as  Butler  does 
here,  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  his  opponents,  is  of 
great  importance.  But  the  doing  it  thus  roundly 
tends  to  obscure  two  important  distinctions.  The 
first  is,  that  we  have  both  these  ways  of  action  :  at 
one  time  the  imagined  pleasure,  at  another  time  the 
thing,  is  the  direct  object  of  desire ;  only  that  this 
latter  is  much  the  more  important  part  of  our  action. 
The  second  is  the  distinction^  all-important  as  to 
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morals,  between  conduct  which  is  self-regaxding  and 
conduct  which  is  outward-going  or  public-spirited : 
this  distinction  may  exist  with  regard  to  both  parts  of 
our  conduct,  both  that  which  is  for  an  object  and  that 
which  is  for  imagined  pleasure :  the  object  may  go  no 
further  than  ourselves,  the  imagined  pleasure  (of  our 
own)  may  be  the  giving  pleasure  to  others.     It  may 
indeed  be  a  question  what  is  really  to  be  thought  of 
the  latter  conduct  (the  benevolence  of  the  selfish  phi- 
losophers) :  on  that  there  is  much  to  say,  which  I  will 
not  say  now. 
His  oppo.        Butler's  opponents  however  are  far  more  wrong 
more        than  he  is.    There  is  no  statement  more  thoroughly 
JJ^^^   imtrue  and  misleading  than  the  constantly  repeated 
^diTbe"  one,  that  what  people,  as  regards  the  mass  of  their  life 
with  a      or  the  sum  of  their  thought,  are  wishing  for  and  acting 
^tain       towards,  is  pleasure,  or  happiness  as  a  function  and 
I'wThide'-  derivative  of  pleasure.     They  are  expecting  pleasure 
pendent  of  in  the  attainment  of  their  various  obiects  :  but  what 
is  before  their  imagination,  the  object  of  their  action, 
what  they  are  desiring,  is  all  sorts  of  things,  and  the 
mass  of  action  in  pursuit  of  these  things  is  what  we 
call  life.    I  do  not  deny  that  a  part  of  our  action  is 
for  distinctly  imagined  pleasure  :  but  we  desire  many 
things  in  virtue  of  our  nature  and  not  as  a  practical 
conclusion  from  having  found  them  enjoyable ;  and 
ail  the  most  important  desires  are  of  this  latter 
nature ;  that  is,  the  parent  of  these  more  important 
desires  is  spontaneous  impulse,  a  faculty  seeking  its 
object,  in  Butler  s  language,  not  the  remembrance  of 
past  enjoyment.     It  is  not  correct  therefore  to.  de- 
scribe pleasure,  the  enjoyment  and  the  remembrance 
of  it,  as  the  spring  of  action :  it  is  but  very  slightly 
so.     No  catalogue  of  pleasures,  however  complete, 
would  at  all  represent  the  actual  happiness  of  life. 
Columbus's  desire  to  discover  America,  and  Newton's 
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desire  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  heavens,  the  grati-' 
fication  of  which  desires  we  must  conceive  to  have 
given  to  them  the  intensest  pleasure,  we  cannot 
suppose  to  have  been  excited  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  pleasure  which  a  small  exploration  will  have 
given  the  former,  or  the  solution  of  a  problem  the 
latter :  they  had  their  rise  in  the  nature  of  each,  and 
supposing  Columbus  and  Newton  had  never  felt 
pleasure  in  their  lives,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
so  as  to  desire  it,  they  would  have  been  as  likely  to 
desire  these  things  which  they  did  desire,  the  impulse 
to  which  was  a  part  of  their  nature. 

Of  all  professions,   those    to   practicalness  are  Even  if  we 
generally  the  most  empty,  and  never  was  any  philo-  love  of 
sophy  less  practical  than  that  which   would  make^^^^JJ'® 
pleasure  the  universal  object  of  desire  and  action.   It  J^^J^^g 
is  convicted  of  unpracticalness  by  the  ordinary  non-  not  give 

1  .^  1  •     1       •  •        1  •  'i^     in  a  complete 

philosophical  view,  simply  expressmg  itseli :  men  account  of 
plainly  see  the  love  of  pleasure  will  not  account  for  ^J^^. 
life :  if  we  are  to  have  it,  we  must  at  least  add  to  it 
the  love  of  action.  But  neither  pleasure  nor  action 
express  the  real  direction  or  pointing  of  our  desire, 
though  we  may  resolve  this,  in  a  manner,  into  them, 
as  into  two  co-ordinate  lines.  Our  nature,  bodily  and 
mental,  has  various  wants,  which  wants  are  indicated 
to  our  consciousness  by  the  feeling  of  them,  or  desire, 
and  are  indefinitely  multiplied  by  imagination  :  these 
wants  are  of  things,  to  speak  roughly :  before  the 
attainment  of  the  thing,  there  will  have  to  be  action 
in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  after  the  attainment,  will  come, 
if  it  does  come,  the  tasting  or  enjoyment  of  it :  but 
it  is  neither  the  pursuit  nor  the  enjoyment  which  we 
vxinty  but  the  thing.  Our  imaginations  indeed  are 
likely  enough  to  picture  to  themselves  as  well  both 
the  excitement  of  the  pursuit  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
possession :  but  the  moving  force  is  neither  love  of 
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pleasure  in  general,  nor  love  of  action  in  general,  but 
particularly  determined  desire. 
Hedo-  jJq  doubt  the  utilitarians  are  lustified  in  saying 

that,  in  the  laying  out  of  life  or  the  determining  of 
action,  there  is  and  must  be  a  great  deal  of  comparison, 
in  the  imagination  of  different  pleasures  or  kinds 
of  pleasure :  the  doing  of  this  well  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Of  two  pleasures  choose  the 
greatest  (supposing  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  con- 
sidered) is  a  very  natural  pendant  to  the  rule,  Of  two 
evils  choose  the  least. 

But  how  fiir  is  this  comparative  hedonometry,  so 
to  call  it,  possible,  in  the  first  instance,  and  desirable 
if  possible  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  various 
assertions  which  have  been  made  as  to  pleasures  dif- 
fering only  in  intensity  and  duration,  have  been  the 
result,  partly  of  want  of  sensibility,  partly  of  want  of 
elevation  of  view,  partly  of  a  desire  to  give  a  slight 
shock,  as  paradox  does,  and  partly  of  that  pleasure  in 
depreciating  the  higher  parts  of  human  nature  which 
arises,  not  surprisingly,  from  the  foolishness  which  is 
occasionally  talked  about  them. 

Those  utilitarians  who  have  looked  a  little  deeper 

than  Paley  or  Bentham  cared  to  do,  have  been  obliged 

to  admit  a  third  difference  in  pleasures  and  pains,  in 

addition  to  those  of  intensity  and  duration. 

ThoLewho        They  have  said  that  we  must  take  account  of 

ference  of  quality  as  well  as  of  quantity.    But  it  is  evident  that 

pieaBMe'^  in  doing  this  they  must  give  up  the  direct  hedonometry 

must        which  Paley  and  Bentham  contemplated,  for  it  is 

the  exaot  quantity,  not  quality,  which  admits  of  being  gauged 

Bon  of       or  measured :  they  must  even  give  up,  as  generally 

pieagnres.  applicable,  the  very  moderate  measurement  implied 

in  such  a  phrase  as  that  '  of  two  pleasures  choose  the 

greatest':  to  which  they  will  have  to  add.  Look  at 

your  kind  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  at  your  magnitude. 
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But  in  thus  giving  up  the  notion  of  directly  mea- 
suring pleasures  one  with  another,  do  they  not  give 
up  all  that  recommendation  of  utilitarianism  which 
arises  from  its  being  a  good  definite  and  practical 
guide  of  action  ?  Is  it  a  more  real  and  easy  thing, 
in  this  way,  to  compare  pleasures  than  to  compare 
virtues  ? 

They  say  it  is,  because  it  is  matter  of  experience.  Fallacy  of 
We  can  estimate,  they  say,  the  pleasingness  of  plea-  eSe" 
sure  in  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  estimate  any- 
thing, by  experience  :  we  can  find  out  how  much  it 
does  please :  i.  e.  how  much  one  kind  of  it  pleases  as 
compared  with  another  :  and  we  may  do  this  by 
finding  how  much  it  has  pleased :  we  must  for  tliis 
interrogate  our  own  past  experience,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  who  are  competent  judges. 

I  would  just  call  attention  in  passing,  to  the 
point  where  we  make  the  false  step,  or  where,  in  its 
usual  noiseless  way,  the  universal  fallacy  of  experi- 
ence, as  I  will  call  it,  comes  in ;  where  we  step,  in  an 
instant  and  unperceivingly,  over  a  chasm  of  infinite 
depth.  It  is  there  where  we  conclude  the  degree  in 
which  pleasure  does  please,  from  the  degree  in  which 
it  has  pleased.  For  by  *  does  please ',  we  really 
mean,  not  that,  as  a  fact,  it  pleases  now,  or  at  such 
a  time,  or  any  number  of  times,  but  that  '  it  is  its 
nature  to  please  : '  the  universality  of  the  proposition 
is  something  not  given  by  experience.  And  in  this 
case  it  wUl  appear,  that  the  universal  proposition  is 
not  only  illogically  concluded,  but  is  wrongly  con- 
cluded in  fact. 

No  doubt  pleasure  is  a  thing  about  which  we  may.  Pleasure  ia 
and  must,  if  we  are  wise,  ask  advice  of  others  and  of  of  'l^^^^ 
our  former  selves,  but  we  shall  not  therefore  consider  ^^*^^^** 
ourselves  necessarily  bound  to  follow  it.     Tlieij  are 
not  we  (on  the   individuality  oi   pleasure   I   shall 
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shortly  have  something  more  to  say)  :  and  we  are 
not  what  we  were :  what  we  found  pleasant  for- 
merly may  not  be  pleasant  to  us  now.  All  this  is  so 
trite  and  evident,  that  we  only  wonder  that  this  com- 
parative" tasting  of  pleasures  by  people's  experience 
can  ever  have  been  seriously  brought  forward  as  a 
doctrine  which  was  to  solve  all  moral  difficulties  and 
give  us  a  universal  guide  to  action.  Our  palates  have 
the  same  sort  of  nerves :  and  consequently,  in  the 
rough  practical  way  which  I  above  mentioned,  if  there 
is  a  new  dish,  and  the  larger  number  of  the  company 
like  it,  I  say,  I  shall  very  probably  like  it  too  :  but 
'de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum,'  in  matters  of 
pleasure  there  is  no  authority,  different  people  like 
different  things,  we  like  different  things  from  what 
we  liked  twenty  years  ago,  people  in  general  now 
like  different  things  from  those  which  people  in 
general  liked  a  himdred  years  ago ;  and  if  we  say 
there  are  some  things  which  are  vxyrth  liking,  which 
people  sfiould  like,  we  are  adding  a  new  element  not 
belonging  to  experience,  but  implying  an  ideal,  and 
really  borrowed  from  that  other  part  of  moral  philo- 
sophy which  I  have  called  '  aretaacs'. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ON    HAPPINESS. 


an 


For  the  consideration  of  happiness,  the  proper  to  get 
point  of  departure  is  well-feeling,  not  that  distinct  1^®*  SJ«m 
pleasure  which  I  have  caUed  enjoyment.  The  op-'«'«pi- 
podite  proceeding  is  what  may  be  called  an  error  of  mast  start 

......      •       •  •        1  T_  •  m  j.*Tj.      •      •  from  wgU- 

utmtananism,  in  this  way.  lo  utilitarianism,  as  feeling, 
simply  making  much  of  happiness,  happiness  of  one  ^*o?°™ 
kind  is  the  same  as  happiness  of  another  kind :  but  "*"i*' 
to  utilitarianism,  as  considering  happiness  describable 
and  measurable,  and  professing  itself,  on  this  accoimt, 
more  susceptible  of  accuracy,  as  a  moral  system,  than 
other  moral  systems,  it  is  important  to  start,  in  cou'- 
sideling  happiness,  from  the  notion  of  distinet  plea- 
sure;  because  then  happiness  is  considered  as  a 
mass  of  pleasures,  or  a  quantity  of  pleasure,  which  it 
could  not  be  if  we  began  in  our  consideration  of  it 
from  well-feeling.  No  one  would  conceive  that  this 
could  lend  itself  to  anything  of  measurement,  or  that 
we  could  in  any  way  compare  the  degree  of  it  felt  by 
one  with  the  degree  of  it  felt  by  another.  It  is 
the  accompaniment  of  a  state,  which  state  may  be 
analysed  as  to  its  constituent  parts,  but  happiness 
itself,  the  accompaniment,  is  something  incapable  of 
analysis.  In  this  view  of  the  matter  we  cannot 
possibly  imagine  the  happiness  to  be  the  principal 
thing,  so  that  the  state  exists  in  order  to  the  feeling 
of  it.  Our  feeling  happiness,  may  be  a  test  of  the 
state  being  the  right  and  proper  state ;  but  to  pro- 
duce the  happiness,  we  must  produce  the  state. 

The  error  of  modern   utilitarians  as   to  happi-  Happiness 
ness,  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  an  imperfect  notion  *<^'^"« 
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^  d  Be^    ^^  *'^®  manner  in  which  any  happiness,  deserving  to 
-    tham.       be  called  such,  belongs  to  life  in  general.     Had  they 
understood  this  more  truly,  they  would  have  seen 
that  it  is  as  hard  to  describe  happiness  as  it  is  to 
describe  rights  and  that  any  notion  of  making  morals 
more  simple  by  building  them  on  the  basis  of  plea- 
sure or  happiness  is  chimerical :  while  in  the  attempt 
to  do  this  aU  real  notion  of  happiness  is  destroyed. 
Of  utilitarian  conceptions  of  happiness,  Paley's  is 
probably  the  truest  to  the  ancient  Epicureanism; 
which,  to  the  depth  to  which  it  went,  had  its  truth, 
and  was  susceptible  of  very  various  form  according  to 
the  mind  of  the  conceiver ;  but  which  nevertheless 
always  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  kind  of  untruth- 
fulness like  that  of  pastoral  poetry,  to  have  taken 
little  account  of  the  real  movers  of  action,  and  the 
most  important  feelinga     Bentham's  conception  was 
of  a  sort  of  legal  happiness ;  a  mapping  out  of  in- 
finitely varied  feeling  into  forms  in  which  it  ought 
to  arrange  itself,  French  departments  or  American 
counties;  a  process  excellent  in  many  respects  for 
the  purpose  for  which  he  used  it,  but  not  at  all  a 
Economi-  real  account  of  man.     At  present,  it  seems  to  me 
h^Vpi^esa'  ^^^^9  i^  tl^6  desire  to  create  a  positive  or  inductive 
as  cona^t.  scieuce  of  morals,  there  is  a  disposition,  suggested 
posses-      by  political  economy,  to  describe  the  materials  of 
materiaifl   happiucss   as  happiness  itself,   and   to  think    that 
meut^°^     some  observation,  or  positive  research,  wiU  give  the 
manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  distributed.     On 
this  I  will  say  a  few  words. 

Wealth,  I  suppose,  may  be  defined  as  the  mass  of 
the  commodities  which  man  more  or  less  urgently 
requires,  and  in  using  enjoys,  with  the  exclusion  of 
some,  scarcely  indeed  to  be  called  commodities,  which 
are  common  to  all.  We  may  thus  readily  analyse  it, 
and  we  find  the  various  kinds  of  it  satisfying  various 
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^requirements,  and  giving  various  kinds  of  enjoyment. 
We  may  classify  the  kinds:  and  we  thus  have  a 
catalogue  or  arrangement  of  enjoyments  at  once 
suggesting  itself  to  us.  Wealth  is  most  xmequally 
distributed;  some  have  none,  some  have  much. 
Here  then  we  find  a  ready  means  for  increasing  man's 
enjoyment ;  here  we  have  good  action  suggested  to 
us,  and  suggested  to  us  simply  as  the  production  of 
enjoyment. 

Again,  according  to  Political  Economy,  labour  is  Action  is 
looked  upon  merely  as  the  means  to  the  attainment  a  me^  to 
of  the  one  thing  in  itself  needful,  wealth.    Did  wealth  mi^^'aa 
exist  without  labour,  labour  would  be  folly.     In  like  i^^^j? 
manper  it  seems  to  be  assumed  by  some  moralists 
that  aU  the  happiness  of  life  consists  in  the  play  of 
it,  so  to  speak,  and  none  in  the  work. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  noticed  as  the 
cardinal  point  of  my  diflference  with  utilitarianism 
in  the  b^inning,  that  it  looks  upon  man  as  fruitive^ 
or  enjoying,  in  the  first  instance,  and  active  only  in 
the  second  instance,  because  without  acting  he  can- 
not procure  enjoyment.  Man,  I  said,  is  active  and 
fruitive  both  in  conjunction:  and  the  happiness  or 
successfulness  of  his  nature  is  in  this,  that  there 
exists  pleasure,  his  own  and  that  of  others,  which 
may  serve  as  an  end  for  his  action,  and  that  he  has 
powers  of  action  by  means  of  which  he  can  procure 
his  own  and  others'  pleasure. 

It  is  the  alternation   or  conjunction  of  action  There  is 
and  enjoyment  which  constitutes  life :  and  happiness  Svofved^ 
is  in  life^  not  in  the  fruitive  portion  of  life  only,  the  ^  ■^*^®°- 
enjoyment.     Man's  active  powers  are  as  much  a  part 
of  him  as  his  susceptibilities   of  enjoyment.     The 
enjoyment  involved  in  the  exercise  of  the  former  is  as 
important  as  the  enjoyment  which  they  are  exercised 
to  procure.    He  would  in  this  way  be  unhappier  if 
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he  were  happier :  his  happiness  would  be  further  off 
if  it  were  nearer. 
Even  eco-         It  is  all  this  which  makes  the  complicated  cha- 

Domical  «  i  •  i*/»i 

progress    ractor  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  mterest  of  human 
lo^^of*^    happiness,  and  which  makes  it  constantly  impossible 
mu^M    ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^y  what  is  his  enjoyment,  and  what  is 
toioyeof  his    trouble.      And   man's   economic   circumstances 
themselves  in  reality  rest  upon  this,  though  in  con- 
sidering them  we  make  for  convenience  an  abstrac- 
tion, and  suppose  that  wealth  is  enjoyment,  and  that 
labour  is  (so  far  as  it  goes)  a  pain  or  evil  undergone 
for  the  sake  of  it.     It  is  this  complication  of  human 
happiness  which  makes  the  substantial  folly  of  all 
satires  on  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  or  in  fact,  on 
the  supposed  foUy  of  men.     It  causes  a  perpetual 
circular  reasoning  in  all  our  attempts  to  estimate 
pleasure  ^ven :  we  say,  it  is  evident  that  this  thing 
gives  great  pleasure,  or  else  men  would  not  take  so 
much  trouble  to  get  it ;  and  then  again,  they  take 
all  this  trouble  to  get  it  because  it  ^ves  so  much 
pleasure.    It  seems  to  me,  that  if  we  oppose  the  total 
action  of  men  on  the  one  side,  to  their  total  enjoyment 
on  the  other  (not  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
often  the  labour  falls  to  one,  and  the  enjoyment  to 
another),  and  if  we  suppose  that  men  then  really 
could  and  did  beforehand  estimate  the  value  of  plea- 
sure against  the  labour  it  would  cost,  estimating  this 
latter  all  along  as  an  evil,  it  is  a  question  whether 
states  of  high  economical  civilization  would  ever  exist. 
They  exist,  because  along  with  the  love  of  enjoyment, 
the  sole  utilitarian  motive,  there  exists  in  man  an 
impulse  to  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  or  so  far  to 
labour,  as  well  as  to  enjoyment,  and  a  capability  of 
rational  improvement  which  suggests  to  him  that  it 
is  better  to  exercise  these  faculties  in  the  production 
of  what  will  be  useful  and  enjoyed  than  in  savage 
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pursuits  like  war.     And  so  men  get  on  to  high  civil- 
ization and  to  luxury. 

As  there  is  one  line  of  moral  philosophy  thus  Jorai  view 
connected  with  the  study  of  political  economy,  and  SSg  ^ppi- 
suggesting  to  us  himian  enjoyment  as  what  we  should  "^jq^*^ 
start  with  or  make  our  first  consideration :  so  there 
is  another  line  of  moral  philosophy  which  is  associated 
with  jurisprudence  or  law,  and  which  starts  with  the 
consideration  of  human  action.     Bentham  attempted 
to  reform  law  by  bringing  it  into  the  sphere  of  direct 
considerations  of  hmnan  pleasure  and  happiness,  so 
far  as  I  understand,  with  great  profit.     But  there 
exists  exactly  the  same  necessity  for  our  bringing  our 
views  of  human  happiness  into  the  sphere  of  juris- 
prudence, or  the  science  of  the  principles  upon  which,    . 
as  a  matter  of  &.ct,  men  have  regulated  their  action. 
For  there  we  see  human  life :  we  see  how  men  un- 
derstand their  own  requirements,   the  purpose  of 
their  action,  the  proper  direction  and  proper  restraint 
of  it :  a  theory  of  human  happiness  out  of  relation 
with  this  would  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  a  system  of 
law  out  of  relation  with  human  happiness. 

And  human  life,  as  a  whole,  consists  more  inidfeis 
action  than  in  enjoyment.    To  describe  man  we  must  S^y  of 
describe  his  habits  of  life,  the  things  that  he  does  :  *®*^®'^» 
his  important  pleasures  are  closely  involved  with  sUghUy  of 
these,   and  hardly  describable  independently;    or, enjoy- 
where  they  are  so,  are  endlessly  associated  with  other  ™®°*' 
feelings:  the  more  distinctly  describable  and  sepa- 
rable a  pleasure  is,  the  less  it  is  important.     The 
distinct    pleasures    are    like    an   animal's  fondness 
for  salt  or  any  speciality  of  that  kind,  as  compared 
with  the  pleasures,  involved  with  other  feelings  and 
with  pain,  in  its  exercise  of  its  faculties  to  secure  its 
food  and  gratify  its  appetite,  according  to  its  con- 
stantly present  impulses. 
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Aristotc-  It  is  not  *  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 

tO^pa&a,  possesseth '  which  makes  a  man  s  life,  but  it  is  his  liv- 
ingy  his  exercising  his  faculties ;  his  happiness  is  his 
eimpa^ia,  that  word  which  the  Greek  moral  instinct 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  made  for  the  Aristotelic 
philosophy,  in  which  feeling  and  action  are  joined  in 
a  single  notion  as  they  are  joined  in  consciousness, 
the  life  being  in  this  union  of  action  and  feeling : 
living  rightly  is  the  doing  what  we  should,  in  which 
doing  we  feel  as  we  should  ;  and  this  is  the  important 
or  fundamental  happiness,  to  which  the  various 
separa.te  describable  pleasures  are  desirable,  but  not 
necessary,  appendages.  The  Aristotelic  philosophy 
was  true  to  reality  in  the  way  in  which  it  looked  at 
these  pleasures,  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  dealt 
with  the  materials  of  happiness.  Its  ci5Sa«^oi/ia, 
or  happiness,  was  not  a  function  or  development  of 
rjhovrj,  pleasure ;  but,  as  I  have  described  it  above,  a 
something  more  general  and  deeper^  to  which  this 
other  might  be  added  :  not  a  mere  product  of  the 
Xoprjyia  or  materials  of  happiness,  but  the  right  use 
of  the  latter,  with  full  individual  action. 
Improved  Happiuess  then  consists,  firstly,  in  living,  feeling, 
of  iiappi-  tninkmg,  as  it  is  the  nature  ot  man  to  live,  feel,  and 
think,  especially  as  it  is  the  best  or  ideal  nature  of 
man  to  live,  feel,  and  think ;  secondly,  in  the  pursuit 
of  purposes  worth  pursuing,  especially  in  the  success- 
ful pursuit  of  them,  giving  rise  to  gratification  ;  and, 
finally,  in  more  of  distinct  and  separable  pleasure, 
or  enjoyment ;  or  perhaps,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  in  less  of  distinct  pain,  the  counterpart  of  en- 
joyment, and  in  the  lives  of  many  much  the  readier 
at  hand ;  in  so  much  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  entire 
absence  of  the  one  would  be  cheaply  purchased  with 
the  entire  absence  of  the  other. 

In  man  8  nature,  as  I  have  described,  sociality  is 
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not  a  quasi-accident,  but  of  the  essence  of  it :  each 
feeling  bears  its  imprint.  Thus  the  living,  feeling, 
thinking,  as  man  should,  haa  reference  not  to  the 
man's  self  alone,  but  to  his  place  with  others,  and  his 
relation  to  them;  and  into  his  purposes  they,  as 
well  as  himself,  must  enter. 

From  the  above   remarks  about  happiness  the 
following  may  appear. 

Moral  psychology  endeavours  to  co-ordinate  indi-  Difficulty 
vidual  experiences ;  a  thing  which  is,  in  aU  respects>  at  g^^* 
difficult,  and  at  least  as  difficult  in  regard  of  happi-  co^^i^"  .^, 

;  ,       o  rr     sions  with 

ness  as  in  regard  of  any  moral  sentiment.    When  we  regard  to 

!•  1.  1  ,.  j_/»  the  experi- 

are  speaking  about  moral  sentiment,  oi  course  a  man  ence  of 
may  reply  to  us,  'I  feel  no  such  sentiment ' :  but p^®^'^®^- 
quite  to  the  same  degree,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when 
we  are  speaking  of  any  pleasure,  he  might  answer,  *  It 
does  not  please  me.*  And  when  we  say,  that  men 
are  educated  morally  to  think  in  this  or  that  manner, 
and  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  is  determined  what 
their  moral  sentiments  shall  be,  I  cannot  see  at  all 
why  it  may  not  be  said  to  the  same  extent  that  they 
are  educated  to  enjoy  this  or  that,  and  that  thus  it 
is  determined  by  education  what  their  pleasure  shall 
be.  When  therefore  an  appeal  is  made  to  experience 
as  to  what  is  pleasing,  and  we  are  told,  Here  is  real 
matter  of  experience.  Here  is  something  to  found  a 
positive  science  upon,  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  how 
an  appeal  can  be  made  to  experience  as  to  what  is 
pleasant  more  than  as  to  what  is  right.  Men  seem 
to  me  to  vary  and  differ  at  least  as  much  in  their 
enjoyments  as  in  their  moral  sentiments;  and 
therefore,  besides  the  consideration  that  moral 
science  is'  concerned  primarily  with  an  ideal  and 
only  with  positive  science  as  subordinate  to  such,  I 
do  not  see  that  pleasure  offers  us  a  firmer  ground  for 
a  positive  science  than  moral  sentiment  does. 
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Writers  who  have  not  had  a  theory  to  serve,  the 
simple  surveyors  of  human  nature,  like  Herodotus  or 
Montaigne,  have  dwelt  on  the  variety  and  uncer- 
tainty of  human  enjoyment  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  utilitarians  have  dwelt  on  the  variety  and  un- 
certainty of  moral  sentiment  and  reason  among  men  : 
moral  sentiment  is  as  much  fixed  in  man  as  anything 
is.  That  is,  both  his  moral  sentiments,  and  his 
views  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  are  developments 
and  exhibitions  of  his  wide  and  varied  nature. 

Human  pleasure  and  happiness  thus  eludes  the 
attempt  at  exact  description  and  classification  of  it : 
and  there  is  danger  of  mistake  and  immorality  in 
such  attempt,  in  the  manner  which  I  will  shew. 
Dancrer  of        It  is  Scarcely  possible  to  attempt  to  analyze  hap- 
on^'threx  pii^^ss  iuto  particular    distinct   pleasures,   without 
perience  of  giving  a  greater   apparent  importauce  than    they 
really  have,  in  proportion  with  the  mass  of  happi- 
ness in  life,  to  the  distinctly  describable  pleasures, 
such  as  are  many  physical  ones.     To  give  a  coarse 
instance :   a   man   sees  put  down  among  pleasures 
the  very  distinct  physical  pleasure  of  intoxication, 
and  hears  it  said  that  it  is  very  intense.     He  says  to 
himself,  '  To  think  that  I  should  have  lived  so  many 
years  without  once  experiencing  this  pleasure  1  here 
is  one  ingredient  of  happiness  which  I  have  quite 
neglected.'     He  is  told  perhaps,  *You  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  pleasure  with  pains,  with  head-ache  after- 
wards, with  the  danger  of  falling  into  a  habit  which 
will  be  your  misery.*   He  says, '  I  will  try  if  I  cannot, 
managing  the  thing  wisely,  secure  the  pleasure  and 
guard  against  the  pains, — I  think  I  can.'     The  real 
thing  to  be  said  to  him  is.  Your  truest  happiness  will 
be  that  which  will  flow  from  your  life  itself,  and  your 
wisest  plan  will  be  to  try  to  make  jgpr  life  such  as 
will  furnish  such  happiness.     The  pleasure  of  dis- 
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tinctly  conceivable  and  desoribable  enjoyment,  the 
old  TjSoin;  or  voluptas,  is  something  which  life  might 
be  perfectly  happy  without,  there  being  quite  enough 
pleasure  for  happiness  involved,  so  to  speak,  in  living, 
in  the  moral  respiration  of  desire  and  gratification, 
pursuit  and  attainment,  affection  and  response,  which 
we  cannot  live  for  a  day  without ;  so  that  we  need 
not  go  out  of  our  -way  to  say  with  regret  (except  it 
be  in  the  point  of  view  of  curiosity),  there  is  this  or 
that  distinct  pleasure  which  I  have  gone  through 
life  without  tasting.  We  have  not  enough  enjoying 
power  to  taste  every  possible  pleasure,  and  the 
pleasures  involved  in  life  are  the  most  fundamental 
and  the  best. 

It  is  because  of  happiness  having  its  groundwork 
thus  in  the  individual  life  or  mind,  that  it  so 
thoroughly  flies  all  description,  and  that  we  do  not, 
in  enumerating  particular  pleasxures,  even  approach 
towards  a  description  of  it.  And  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  experience  of  one  person  and  another 
about  it  cannot  be  really  compared.  To  a  being 
capable  of  reading  human  hearts  the  world  must 
present  a  curious  picture  of  people  mutually  pitying 
each  other,  each  thinking  the  other  unhappy,  and  of 
people  mutually  envying  each  other,  each  thinking 
the  other  happy.  Even  the  comparative  amount  of 
enjoyment,  to  different  individuals,  of  the  distinctly 
separable  pleasxures,  cannot  be  estimated :  no  man 
can  tell  whether  different  individuals  derive  the 
same  pleasure  from  intoxication:  no  man  can  tell 
whether  the  rich  man's  champagne  gives  to  him  the 
same  pleasure  that  the  poor  man's  beer  gives  to  him, 
or  whether  it  gives  him  a  greater  pleasure  in  propor- 
tion to  the  superiority  of  the  liquor :  so  utterly 
empty  is  all  th#  talk  about .  measuring  the  intensity 
of  pleasures. 
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Con-  The  first  condition  of  happiness  is  then,  if  I  may 

happiness,  SO  speak,  to  have  good  faculties  for  it  and,  to  the 
l!^d  Mt^     ^^*  ^^  ^^^  power,  to  keep   or  make   them  such, 
temai.      These  faculties  are  in  fact  the  ordinary  faculties  of 
inward  or  moral  life  in  their  subjective  or  conscious 
aspect :  and  to  have  them  good  in  the  point  of  view 
of  haj^iness  is  to  have  them  what  they  should  be  in 
themselves,   and  then  to  take  the   pleasure  which 
springs  from  the  exercise  of  them  as  it  comes.     This 
is  that-  great  principle  of  happiness, — ^that  it  is  not 
anything  which  can  be  gained  by  seeking  it,  that  it 
is  not  what  will  bear  being  looked  at  in  the  face. 
Secondary  to   this  groundwork   of  happiness   (the 
happiness  of  well-feeling,  of  life,  of  enjoyed  and  fruit- 
ful thought,  emotion,  and  action),  is  such  happiness 
as   may  arise  from  distinct  and   exhibitable   plea- 
sures :  and  then,  as  a  pre-condition,  more  or  less,  for 
the  substantial  happiness,   though    in  no    respect 
constituting  it,  are  necessary  what  I  have  called  the 
materials  of  it. 

The  common  maxims  about  happiness  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  the  region  of  what  I  will  venture  to 
h^pLess:  ^^  ampkUogy:  that  is,  they  are  true,  but  an  opposite 
statement  might  be  made  with  equal  truth :  their 
truth  is  partial,  and  implies  such  conditions  and  such 
an  understanding  of  the  terms  as  does  not  exclude 
the  opposite  statement, 
that  hap.         Of  this  kind  is  the  saying,  that  happinesg.^nsists 

pineBs         •  J.      J.       _i  Jr*  ^. ' 

consists  in  ^^  Contentment.  ^ 

content-  This,  as  we  should  mean  it  now,  is  not  exactly 

Relation  either  a  Stoic  or  an  Epicurean  view,  but  a  sort  of 
maxim  to  dilution  of  either  of  them,  or  balance  of  the  two,  to 
E^crtf^  suit  the  common  run  of  the  world :  it  is  what  they 
views.  ]xB.ye  come  to  in  the  currency  of  ordinary  life.  With 
the  Stoic  the  maxim  would  only  bq  properly  true 
on  the  supposition  of  contentment  meaning,  as  it 
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etymologically  does,  active  self-restraint,  amounting 
possibly  even  to  self-denial.  With  the  Epicurean 
it  would  not  be  properly  true,  because  he  says  that 
life  is  to  be  continually,  though  not  an  anxious,  yet 
a  real,  search  after  pleasure.  Our  present  meaning 
for  the  maxim,  viz.  'You  have  so  much  material 
for  happiness,  be  satisfied  with  that  and  make  your- 
self  happy  with  it/  would  suit  neither.  TTie  Stoic 
would  say.  Do  not  be  resting  in  and  thinking  of 
that :  the  Epicurean  would  say.  Get  more.  Nor  is 
human  nature,  in  practice,  more  satisfied  with  it 
than  they.  There  seems  to  be  no  alternative  between 
not  thinLg  of  happiness,  and  trying  to  get  more. 
No  man  will  be  content,  if  he  begins  thinking 
whether  he  is  happy  or  not.  Contentment  is  a 
passive,  not  an  active,  resting  in  our  lot. 

Whatever  may  be  natural  to  man,  contentment 
is  not.  Actuiience  or  desire  of  action,  in  one  form  or 
another,  whether  as  restlessness,  ennui,  dissatisfac- 
tion, or  the  imagination  of  something  desirable,  is 
quite  as  much  a  fact  of  human  nature  as  any  kind  of 
want  or  need.  Were  all  appetites  and  desires  satis- 
fied, this  would  remain.  Man  wants  an  object  for 
his  activity  quite  as  much  as  he  wants  his  activity 
for  the  support  of  his  life. 

'     *  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  therewith  be  it  is  not 
content ' :  but  neither  the  Apostle  nor  the  political  l^*e  with 
economist  recommend  content  simply ;  for  it  is  dis-  ^^ti- 
fiatisfaction  and  not  satisfaction,  which  is  the  parent  anity  or 
of  all  idealism,  energy,  and  progress.     The  political  Economy, 
economist  has  to  urge  men  not  to  be  content  short 
of  food  and  raiment,  and  that  good  and  substantial, 
and  even  not  to  be  content  with  these :  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  pioneers  of  commerce  to  make  men  feel 
new  wants,  that  is,  to  put  an  end  to  their  content- 
ment :    content  is   stagnation.      The   Apostle  bids 
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people  be  content  with  food  and  raiment,  not  in 
order  that,  having  provided  these,  they  may  rest  and 
be  idle,  but  because  he  has  worthier  work  to  set 
before  them  than  the  labouring  to  supply  themselves 
with  more  of  food  and  raiment,  and  things  like  these. 
It  is  not  the  being  satisfied  or  content  that  he 
praises,  but  the  knowing  when  we  have  got  enough 
of  the  less  worthy  good  things  of  life  in  order  that 
we  may  expend  our  efforts  on  the  more  worthy. 
Does  not  The  praise  which  has  been  given  to  contentment 

h^^x.  belongs,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  to  a  sort  of  language 
perience.  -^^hich  does  not  represent  anything  very  real  among 
men :-  it  is  a  neutral  state,  not  to  any  great  extent 
existent,  nor  particularly  desirable  to  exist.  If  a 
man's  thoughts  are  employed  about  his  condition,  he 
either  enjoys  his  circumstances  and  employment,  and 
this*  it  is  which  is  such  a  main  element  of  happiness, 
or  else  he  dislikes  it :  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  thoughts 
are  not  so  employed,  this  may  be  either  because  he 
is  simply  stagnant-minded,  or  because,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Apostle  above,  there  is  something  else  which 
employs  them.  None  of  these  states  of  mind,  I 
think,  represent  the  contentment  of  moralists,  which 
seems  to  me  to  belong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  shep- 
herds and  hermits  than  to  man  as  he  is.  If  St  Paul 
had  not  had  something  better  to  do,  there  would 
have  been  no  merit  in  his  being  satisfied  with  food 
and  raiment,  aiid  certainly  no  happiness:  he  would 
have  been  happier  in  providing  himself  more  of  them 
and  things  like  them,  whether  he  wanted  them  or 
not,  than  in  idly  meditating  on  his  having  enough  of 
them. 
The  con-          The  truth  on  this  subject  of  contentment  and  hap- 

verse  is  •  ii       !•         •      j.    j"l       •  "j.  i_ 

true:  dis-  pmcss  really  hes  just  the  mverse  way :  it  may  be 
^happi-^  *^^y  ^^  *^^*  discontent  is  of  all  the  feelings  which 
ji<^ss.        are  i^Qt,  bodily  pain,  the  most  essential  and  evident 
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unhappiness.  By  discontent  we  mean  commonly 
sterile  and  repining  dissatisfaction.  This  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  active  and  energetic  dissatis- 
faction. And  it  is  the  poison  of  all  happiness ; 
as  envy,  which  it  resembles,  is  the  poison  of  all 
benevolence.  It  is  the  positive  or  aflfirmative  feeling, 
and  ought  to  have  had  the  positive  term.  The 
colourless  contentment  which  we  spoke  of,  simply 
means  the  absence  of  it,  and  should  have  had  the 
negative  term.  In  a  general  way,  where  there  is 
absence  of  discontent,  there  is  more  or  less  enjoyment 
of  condition,  the  mind  is  alive  one  way  or  the  other : 
and  generally  where  there  is  enjoyment  there  is 
activity,  work  is  being  done  :  discontent  is  a  kind  of 
mental  fermentation  or  turning  sour,  without  result 
either  in  the  present  or  the  future. 

The  old  Stoic  view  was,  in  substance.  If  you  have  The 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  you  can  enjoy  anything  :  S^S^ 
and  this,  though  exaggerated,  is  truer  to  reality  than  ^Jo/^fj^^ 
the  notion  of  neutral  contentment.  So  far  as,  by  ^raxK 
saying  that  happiness  is  in  contentment,  we  mean 
that  happiness  i^  to  a  great  degree  our  own  work, 
we  are  undoubtedly  right.  According  to  circum- 
stances, our  best  happiness  will  be  either  in  resting 
satisfied  with,  and  doing  what  we  can  to  enjoy,  what 
we  have  and  are,  or  in  exerting  ourselves  to  gain 
more  and  be  different.  Or,  most  commonly,  our  hap- 
piness will  be  found  in  being  satisfied  in  some  par- 
ticulars, restless,  stirring,  energetic,  in  others.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  exactly  the  same  truth  with  which  we 
say.  Happiness  is  in  contentment,  in  restraining 
desire,  we  may  say,  Happiness  is  in  hope,  effort, 
energy,  in  encouraging  desire. 

The  moral  philosopher  is  in  fact  as  much  con- 
cerned to  encourage  desires  and  aspirations,  as  the 
political  economist  to  encourage  wants.    The  help- 
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U^ssT^^*^  'jR«444ts!!^u^iss»  midesiringness,  which  charac- 
^^^,;5^^  ^^s*^  VAxxml  being  of  so  many,  is  exactly 
^  ,.^,,  I  ^•>.»<  f\*  tbt*  economical  condition  of  well-satis- 
K  X ;   ♦  » » ^'  •  i'ft'/**/  Imrbarians.     Few  people  desire  any- 


-> 
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s^J^'  UuMusolves :  they  copy  their  neighbours, 
^\w  V  ^N^^uothing,  wealth  for  instance,  simply  because 
>,\si\UHlv  olso  does. 

\  \MUoutiuent  is  opposed,  in  a  manner,  to  ambition 
.^u\l  t\>  oovotousness. 
^.      ..  Ambition  is  a  term  which  we  use  now  to  express 

\ »,,  Uu»  iU>Miro,  on  the  part  of  individuals,  to  rise  and  to 
"^  ^   UUthiguish  themselves,  and  the  desire  on  the  part 
\i(  Htutes,  to  gain  glory  and  to  extend  their  dominion. 
Between  what  is  commonly  understood  as  ambi- 
tion, in  individuals,  and  contentment,  the  question, 
both  as  to  duty  and  happiness,  is  mainly  one   of 
temperament :  some  are  called  one  way  and  some 
another.     But  giving  a  wider  meaning  to  the  word 
ambition,  all  are  called  to  ambition,  to  aspiration,  to 
effort  upwards,  to  raise  themselves  higher,  to  make 
themselves   better:    there   is  no    true    living,   and 
therefore  no  real  happiness,  without  it :  the  content- 
ment which  is  opposed  to  this  is  ignavia^  sloth, 
ftBoppoBod        Covetousness   means   with   us  now    rather    the 
touaoets,   i^disposition  to  part  with  money  than  the  eagerness 
to  gain  it.     It  is  in  this  latter  character  however, 
as  the  TrXeove^Ca  or  ^ikapyvpia  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  it  is  opposed  to  contentment.       In  a  commer- 
cial country,  the  quality  of  mind  which  makes  a  man 
an  energetic  trader  is  a  kind  of  ambition,  a  trader  s 
ambition :  and  as  against  contentment,  it  stands  on 
the  same  footing  as  that.     There  is  no  principle  upon 
which  we  can  fix  any  point  as  the  point  of  reasonable 
contentment.     The  same  reasons  which  may  make  a 
man,  after  having  made  twenty  thousand   pounds, 
go  on  to  a  hundred,  may  act  to  make  him  go  on  still 
^her. 
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Perhaps  I  may  as  well  here,  as  anywhere,  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  relation  of  patience  and  of  hope 
to  happiness. 

The  state  of  our  mind  in  regard  of  pleasure,  and 
the  fact  whether  we  have  much  or  little  of  what  can 
be  distinctly  described  as  pleasure,  is  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  as  regards  our  general  happiness, 
this  depending  far  more  upon  our  disposition  of  mind 
as  to  pain,  and  upon  our  disposition  of  mind  as  to  the 
future. 

By  patience,  as  we  use  the  word  in  English,  we  Patience 
mean  two  very  distinct  things;  one,  a  manner  of  Buffering 
endurance  of  present  pain ;  the  other,  a  manner  of  J^^"^ 
looking  to  something  expected. .  happiness 

In  respect  of  the  former  of*  these,  supposing  as  it  im- 
patience to  be  a  bare  self-resignation,  and  impatience  pri^c5>ie 
a  struggle,  it  is  a  question  which  of  the  two  is  a®''*^*^' 
better  bearing  of  pain,  and  so  far  as  either  of  them 
can  be  said  to  diminish  pain,  wliich  does  so  most. 
The  real  reason  why,  in  pains  of  a  serious  nature, 
patience  is  the  better  of  the  two,  is  because  of  the 
mixture  of  moral  (or  religious)  elements  in  it  with  the 
bare  self-resignation.  Both  the  old  Stoic  endurance 
and  the  Christian  patience  arise  from  a  principle  which 
may  be  called  faith :  and  the  Stoic  notion,  that  its 
being  hard  to  be  borne  by  the  individual  did  not  make 
it  in  itself  an  evil,  is  the  same  principle  which,  more 
rightly  informed  and  made  to  refer  to  a  divine  ruling 
will,  becomes  Christian  patience.  It  is  the  union 
of  self-resignation  with  faith  in  something,  or  far 
better,  with  faith  and  love  resting  in  some  One 
deemed  better  and  wiser  than  ourselves,  which 
makes  patience,  as  compared  with  struggle,  the  side 
of  less  unhappiness. 

Patience,  as  a   manner   of  thinking   about  the  Patience 
future,   might    more    properly    be    called    non-im-  future  i»  a 
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tSTe*^^    patience,   impatience  being  rather    the  aflSrmative 
hopeful-    feeling,  and  patience  the  negation  of  it. 

neB8  and  .  . 

fearful-  Patience  in  regard  of  the  future  is  something 

""''''  like  contentment  in  regard  of  our  ch-cumstances, 
and  is  of  a  very  doubtful  character,  either  as  a 
virtue  or  as  a  part  of  happiness. 

Ima^nation,  applied  to  the  future,  generates 
in  us  two  feelings,  sanguineness  or  hopefulness  on 
the  one  side ;  fearfulness  on  the  other,  and  so  far  aa 
constitution  determines  our  after  happiness,  it  is  a 
trite  matter  that  our  disposition  to  the  former  of 
these  is  a  main  constituent  of  it. 

Patience,  as  a  temper  for  action,  like  an  Aris- 
totelic  mean,  moderates  sanguineness  at  the  same 
time  that  it  supplies  encouragement  and  constancy 
to  fearfulness  or  distrustfulness :  it  is  a  kind  of 
fly-wheel  to  energy;  Impatience  is  a  sign,  according 
to  the  temperament,  either  of  ill-regulated  sanguine- 
ness or  of  fearfulness  and  distrust. 
Thehappj.        It  is  howover  in  the  point  of  view  of  happiness 

Q68B  of  life 

depends     that  I  havc  to  do  with  these  feelings  now :  and  the 

STfeei^*^  position  of  the  mind,  as  to  pleasure,  in  its  prospective 

^omi"^  feelings,  is  a  matter  of  great  interest. 

pany  de-  Pleasure  and  pain  are  in  the  greater  part  of  life 

pursuit,     mixed  together  in  a  manner  such  that  we  cannot 

separate  them.     One  genus  of  pleasure  is,  as  I  have 

described,  gratification  or  the  satisfaction  of  desire  : 

as  in  contrast  with  tlus  satisfaction,  the  desire  is 

pain :  but  the  desire  and  pursuit  is  a  development 

of  life  in  us,  an  exercise  of  a  faculty :  as  such,  it 

involves  the  concomitant  pleasure  of  such  life  and 

action,  the  well-feeling  as  I  have  called  it,  and  this 

may  be  so  great,  that  the  desire  and  pursuit  may  be, 

in  its  way,  as  pleasurable  as  the  gratification. 

The  great  mass  of  Ufe  is  desire  and-  pursuit,  for 
gratification  is  from  the  nature  of  it  short-lived  ag 
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compared  with  that :  and  hence  the  happiness  of  life^ 
in  one  or  another,  to  a  large  degree  depends  upon 
the  proportions  in  which,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion, desire  and  pursuit  are  painful  or  pleasurable. 

Speaking  generally,  a  hopeful  or  sanguine  tern-  The  inter- 
perament  is  in  this  point  of  view  the  life  of  life ;  but  fear  with 
this  is  only  speaking  quit^  generally,  for  when  weintereBt^te 
come  to  particulars,   much   presents  itself,  besides.  ^®- 
Where  there  is  hopefulness,  there  is  a  half-enjoy- 
ment,  by  anticipative  imagination,   all   along    the 
pursuit ;  but,  if  the  mixture  of  fearfulness  tempers 
this  half-enjoyment,  it  adds  to  it  certain  elements, 
which  must  be  called  pleasure,  though  of  a  different 
kind.     The  life  of  each  one  of  Us,  which,  while  we 
read  with  interest  the  depicturement  of  the  lives 
of  others,  seems  prosaic  to  us  because  it  is  ours, 
just  as  the  present  seems  prosaic  because  it  is  not 
the  past,  is  an  epic  of  continually  varied   interest 
as  to  the  feelings  which  it  involves ;  and  a  course  of 
uniform  hopefulness  would  not  be  the  most  interest- 
ing,  nor  all  things  considered,  I  think,  the  most 
happy. 

Childhood  and  youth  are  the  time  of  most  hope-  Caase  of 
fulnesB,  and  are  probably  in  the  maas  of  men  tiie^^,V 
happiest  time,  and  this  because  of  the  prevalence  of  **^^*^^^- 
such  hopefulness :  but  we  are  hardly  able  to  say  for 
certain    that  they  are   the  happiest,   for  it   is  as 
diflBcult  to  compare,  as  to  pleasure,  the  experience 
of  one  time  of  life  with  another,  as  it  is  to  compare, 
as  to  pleasure,  the  experience  of  one  man  with  that 
of  another :  and  supposing  they  are  so,  we  can  hardly 
tell  whether  this  does  not  arise  from  the  unnecessary 
degree  in  which  our  imagination,  and  consequently 
the  vividness  of  our  moral  perceptions,  stagnates  as 
we  become  older.     'When  I  became  a  man,  I  put 
away  childish  things : '  so  I  suppose  it  must  be  with 
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US  :  but  there  are  some  childish  things  which  I  think 
we  might  keep  with  us  always,  at  least  more  than 
we  do. 
Maxim  The  Saying  that  happiness  is  in  distraction  is  not 

^ess*^  more  true  than  the  saying  which  we  have  been  con- 
dS^  ^  sidering,  that  it  is  in  contentment.  Neither  of  them 
tion.        do  justice  to  human  life. 

The  latter  saying  gives  the  idea  that  life  is  so 
unhappy  and  so  dreadful  that  it  will  not  bear  to  be 
looked  at;  that  we  can  only  be  happy  when  our 
attention  is  in  some  way  diverted  from  it ;  that,  left 
to  our  own  selves  and  our  own  thoughts,  we  must  be 
unhappy;  that  happiness  is  in  amusement,  labour 
being  one  form  of  such  amusement. 

This  very  likely  represents  the  state  of  mind  of  a 
good  many,  and  it  has  a  side  of  truth  in  application 
to  all ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  truth  which  it 
involves  is  very  limited,  and  that  the  state  of  mind 
which  it  represents  is  one  which  our  happiness  rather 
consists  in  avoiding.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  distrac- 
tion, dissipation,  amusement  of  mind ;  but  there  is  a 
higher  and  worthier  happiness,  where  it  can  be  had, 
in  self-coUectedness.  There  is  pleasure,  of  course,  of 
the  highest  kind,  in  employment,  as  distinguished 
from  vacancy  of  mind :  but  it  is  not  dealing  fairly 
with  this  employment  of  mind  to  describe  it  as  dis- 
traction, and  set  its  value  in  that  character  of  it. 
The  fact  is  that  the  nature  of  the  mind  is  to  be 
active,  and  that  it  is  unhappy  if  it  is  not  active ;  but 
its  activity  is  for  a  purpose,  and  part  of  the  pleasure 
is  in  the  &ct  that  it  is  so.  It  is  not  merely  pass- 
time  or  killing  of  time. 
Piiiagnre  The  relation  of  consciousness  to  pleasure  is  one  of 

patiw^™"  *^®  "^^*  difficult  of  psychological  problems.  With- 
*Stjf *^  out  consciousness,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy : 
•oftBciotu.  but  no  enjoyment  will  stand  full  consciousness  or 
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direct  attention  to  it.     Entire  unconsciousness  is,  so  ness  and 
fax  as  feeling  is  concerned,  non-existence :  in  full  o^^oub-* 
consciousness  the  intellect  is  in  operation  to  such  a  ^^^• 
degree  as  to  spoil  or  vitiate  the  pleasure.     Pleasure, 
unattended  to,  passes  by  us  :  if  it  is  attended  to,  we 
find  ourselves  examining  and  analysing  instead  of 
enjoying.     The  greatest  and  most  important  plea- 
sures  cannot  be  fixed  or  attended  to  ;  they  are,  as  I 
have  several  times  expressed  it,  involved^  they  are 
un-analysable  constituents  of  a  general  state  of  tem- 
porary happiness. 

The  pleasure  of  success  or  attainment,  gratification 
of  a  desire,  as  I  have  called  it,  is  one  that  can  hardly 
be  attended  to :  we  cannot  say  what  it  is.  It  is,  I 
think,  from  this  that  arises  the  complaint  which  is  so 
frequent  in  men's  minds  of  the  disappointing  charao* 
ter  of  all  earthly  success,  while  nevertheless  -  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  they  do  and  have  enjoyed  it. 
They  ask  themselves  every  now  and  then  what  their 
enjoyment  has  consisted  in,  and  they  cannot  tell : 
yet  it  has  existed.  The  gratification  is  passed  by, 
they  say,  in  a  moment,  then  they  go  to  some  other 
pursuit :  but  in  spite  of  the  complaint  of  disappoint- 
ment, they  know  they  would  not  do  otherwise  were 
the  thing  to  do  again,  and  they  feel  the  gratification 
was  wordi  the  pursuit. 

Consciousness,  in  its  application  to  pleasure,  is  of 
various  kinds :  perhaps  the  principal  distinction 
about  it  is,  that  sometimes  it  is  rather  attention 
to  the  particular  pleasure,  sometimes  it  is  rather 
general  self-coUectedness,  tasting  the  pleasurable 
state,  with  mental  comparison  of  other  stated.  One 
question  of  hedonics  is  as  to  the  concurrence  of 
pleasures,  similar  to  the  painter's  question  of  the 
relation  of  colours :  what  pleasures  heighten,  what 
kill,  neighbour  or  concurrent  pleasures.    Bui  every 
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question  of  hedonics  is  at  the  same  time  a  question 
of  the  relation  of  individual  natures  to  pleasure,  or 
of  individual   dispositions   in    regard    of    pleasure. 
What  is  true  for  one  man  is  not  true  for  another. 
Close  con-.        The  Consideration  of  the  relation  of  consciousness 
between    to  pleasure  brings  strongly  before  us  the  fact,  how 
S^dpSn.  ^^^^  ^  pleasure  is  to  pain.     It  is  this  which  has 
made  people  so  strongly  inclined  to  put  pleasure  in 
distraction,  or  in  that  strong  form  of  distraction, 
which  is  called  transport,  amounting  to  entire  self- 
forgetfulness.    Yet  this  transport  also  has  its  evi- 
dent side  of-  pain ;    it  is  minor  insania :  the  *mens 
sana,'  though  it  may  allow  itself  'desipere  in  loco,' 
is  before   all    things    self-collectedness.     But    self-- 
collectedness  is  what  not  all  pleasures,  perhaps  not 
any,  can  thoroughly  bear.     Wherever  we  put  our 
pleasure,  the  casting  on  it  the  fiill  light  of  attention 
throws  out  its  shadow  of  pain :  everything  in  our 
inward  experience  is  mixed. 
The  plea-         Not  only  have   the  lower  and  more    manifest 
thrimagi-  ploasures  their  twang  of  pain,  but  in  regard  of  the 
^^^^^^  higher  and  more  refined  pleafiures  it  is  constantly 
are  con-    impossible  to  distinguish  pleasure  from  pain.     And 
mixed      yet  that  in  regard  to  which  we  cannot  make  this 
wit  pain.  digtujctiQjj  [q  nothing  neutral,  it  is  eminently  plea- 
sure or  pain,  and  felt  as  one  or  the  other,  though 
sometimes  we  cannol  tell  which.     This  is  a  good 
deal  the  case  with  the  emotions   of  desire,   hope, 
pursuit :  but  it  is  most  markedly  the  case  in  all 
pleasures  concerned  with  the  aflfections.     The  yXvfcv- 
VLKpov,  the  haKpvoa/  yekdo'aa'a,  the  joy  in  grief — this 
mixture  runs  throughout  the  affections,  and  in  fact 
belongs  more  or  less  to  most  .pleasure  which  is  worth 
haviilg :    there   are  pleasures,   so  to   speak,   whose 
intensity  is  in  their  nature,  not  in  the  degree  of 
them,  and  this  intensity  is  what  we  may  feel  as 
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a  pain.  Farther  than  this,  the  character  of  mixed 
or  undistingnishable  pain  and  pleasure  belongs  to 
every  thing  connected  with  the  imagination :  the 
thought  of  the  past  or  the  distant,  with  which  affec- 
tion is  associated,  is  constantly,  I  should  think,  such, 
that  whether  it  is  pleasure  or  pain  cannot  be  said, 
and  that  for  the  very  intensity  of  the  sensation. 

What  is  the  character,  in  this  view,  of  the  anti-  Pieasuroa 
pathetic  feelings  like  revengeftdness  ?  Moralists  tell  Tence.  *^^" 
us  not  unfrequently  that  all  such  feelings  are  in 
their  nature  painful,  and  the  sympathetic  pleasurable. 
But  in  this  they  are  clearly  doing  what  in  moral 
science  is  very  difficult  to  avoid,  i.  e.  letting  a  view 
of  what  should  be  anticipate  in  their  minds  the 
observation  of  what  is.  Even  with  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  this  kind  which  seem  least  of  all  to  have 
the  character  of  pleasure,  such  as  envy,  we  talk,  And 
with  full  meaning,  of  indidging  them,  implying  of 
course  that  there  is  pleasure  taken  in  them :  and 
how  shall  one  of  us  judge  of  this  pleasure  in  another, 
and  prove  that  the  pleasiure  of  conquering  the  feeling, 
and  feeling  kindly,  would  be  greater  ? 

We  cannot  then  say  with  justice  to  any  one.  The  habit 
straightforwardly.  Cultivate  the  benevolent  and  sub-  \l^^^. 
due  the  malevolent  feelings,  for  that  is  the  way  to  ^J^y 
enjoy  in  yourself  mental  pleasure.     If  he  should  say  ^^*  °*J 
to  us,  *  I  know  that  with  me  the  indulging  in  the  to  obtain 
feelings  which    you    call    malevolent,   if   there    is^^uT 
occasion  for  them,  t.e.  if  circumstances  arouse  them 
and  seem  to  me  to  justify  them,  will  be  a  pleasure,' 
we  have  nothing  to   answer.      But  we  may  say, 
Cultivate    the    benevolent   and  subdue   the    male- 
volent feelings,  for  that  is  the  right  thing  for  you 
to  do  and,  being  right,  it  is  what  will  give  you 
pleasure :  and  saying  this,  we  are  on  surer  ground. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  doing  the  thing  as 
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inght  is  the  only  source  of  the  pleasure,  benevolence 
being  supposed  not  more  such  a  source  than  malevo- 
lence :  benevolence  is  such  a  source  of  pleasure, 
while  malevolence  is  not ;  and  it  is  so,  because  it  is 
the  right  thing  for  us  to  do,  quite  independently  of 
whether  we  think  of  it  as  right  or  not :  but  benevo- 
lence is  not  genuine  benevolence  if  it  is  done  with  an 
a}*riere  pensee  or  ulterior  view  of  causing  happiness 
to  ourselves.  And  thus,  if  one  should  say  to  us,  ^  I 
feel  no  preference,  as  between  benevolence  and  male- 
volence, for  the  one  over  the  other,  but  will  do 
whichever  of  the  two  will  cause  me  most  pleasure : 
tell  me  which  it  shall  be,'  we  can  hardly  perhaps  be 
certain  that,  in  this  view,  benevolence  is  what  will 
cause  most  pleasure :  in  fact,  an  action  so  done  would 
not  really  be  benevolence.  We  should  have  to  say 
to  him.  Certainly  benevolence  is  what  you  should 
choose,  but  do  choose  it,  if  you  can,  because  it  is 
benevolence,  or  else  because  it  is  right;  either  i.e. 
because  it  will  give  so  much  pleasure  and  do  so  much 
good  to  others  (forgetting  yourself),  or  because  it  is 
the  course  of  action  belonging  to  you,  intended  for 
you,  dictated  by  your  nature,  expected  from  you  by 
other  intelligent  beings  (all  which  are  forms  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  idea  of  righthess)  :  and  that  it  will 
be  for  your  happiness  you  may  conclude.  No  doubt 
we  might  say  to  him  also  (and  it  would  probably  be 
the  best  thing  we  could),  Enter  upon  a  course  of 
benevolence  any  how,  with  whatever  motive,  and  it 
will  soon  commend  itself  to  you  for  itself,  and  chase 
away  the  ai^kre  pensee  or  selfishness  with  which  you 
first  entered  upon  it. 
Phiian-  This  latter,  with  many  moralists,  is  the  entire 

t^opycan  courso  of  morality,  which  consists  in  their  view  in  the 
out  of       transmutation  of  selfishness  (by  society  and  education) 

Belfishness  •  ^         \    •/  ./  / 

by  virtue   iuto  bonevolcnce,  the  birth  from  selfish  feeling  and 
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selfish  purpose  of  an  unexpected  progeny,  philan- of  some 
tliropy  or  virtue.  That  this  process  is  a  fact,  there  toinmint- 
is  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  an  involved  and  continuous  j^5 j^"^* 
fact,  a  part  only  of  what  belongs  to  morality,  in  no 
respect  the  explanation  or  the  sum  of  it.  We  may 
allow  human  goodness  to  be  transmuted  selfishness, 
if  we  take  account  of  a  transmuting  principle :  but 
selfishness  has  in  itself  no  such  self-transmuting 
or  self-elevating  power,  no  germ  of  such  a  noble 
growth.  The  setting  before  ourselves  our  own 
happiness  is  not  only  (as  we  have  seen)  a  mistake  in 
fact,  on  account  of  its  not  being  realizable  by  us  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  of  being  so  exhibited  ;  but  besides 
this,  so  far  as  it  exists,  it  vitiates  the  character  of 
the  conduct  done  for  the  purpose  of  it,  and  prevents 
it  firom  being  what  it  professes  to  be.  It  imparts  a 
character  of  sordidness  to  the  desire  of  doing  right, 
and  of  non-benevolence  to  benevolence.  How  shall 
the  stream  rise  above  its  source  ?  Morally  indeed, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  often  does  so  rise,  but  by  a 
power  not  belonging  to  it :  and  it  is  the  power  which 
does  raise  it  which  is  the  principle  of  morality,  not 
the  selfishness  so  transmuted.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
fact  that  all  things  belong  to  all  and  are  fitted  to 
each  other ;  or,  if  we  speak  in  religious  language,  it  is 
a  merciful  provision  of  the  Author  of  our  nature, 
that  benevolence  is  in  this  way  often  developed 
from  selfishnesa  When  moralists  use  this  fact  to 
prove  from  it  that  selfishness  is  a  sort  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, they  are  themselves  forgetting,  and  teaching 
others  to  forget,  that  it  is  only  as  selfishness 
vanishes  that  morality  supervenes ;  and  that,  the 
selfishness  not  vanishing,  the  dispositions  built  upon 
it  remain  in  their  first  state  of  non-genuineness. 
The  world  they  picture  is  a  world  with  no  free 
impulse  and  no  absorbing  purpose,  but  all,  feeling 


sore. 
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and  action  alike,  overmastered  by  self-interest :  tlie 
world  of  satirists,  not  of  life. 
^i»^^  The  bad  passions  are  often  more  absorbing,  and 

penrerted  in  tlus  WSJ  maj  conceivablj  be  vehicles  of  more 
jn^e  ^  intense  pleasure  (if  pleasure  it  is  to  be  called)  than 
to^o*!*  the  .  good.  They  are  proofs  that,  as  goodness  in 
loidpu^  human  nature  (in  the  manner  which  we  have  just 
seen)  is  not  merely  modified  self-interestedness,  so 
neither  is  badness;  self-interestedness  being,  as 
against  this,  a  good  principle,  and  tempering  it,  as 
it  vitiates  goodness.  Badness  is,  not  mistaken^  but 
perverted  goodness:  so  far  as  we  can  see,  hatred 
never  exists  without  some  reason  (mistaken  or  other- 
wise) for  it ;  but  it  may  overrun  and  leave  behind 
its  first  reason  or  occasion,  and  become  a  feeling  as 
unmixed,  on  the  side  of  malevolence,  as  there  may 
exist  immixed  feeling  on  the  good  side.  No  doubt 
feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  considered  morally 
morbid.  Not  unfrequently  it  comes  near  what  we 
should  consider  insanity^.     But  the  &ct  that  bad- 


^  The  ooBBideraiion  of  wrong  feeling  as  a  moral  disease  is  one  which 
more  especiidly  belongs  to  religion,  as  it  is  religion  which  proWdes  the 
remedy  for  it  Bat  observing  it  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  we  shall 
find  many  striking  resemblances  between  different  forms  of  bad  feeling 
and  actoal  mental  disease.  Such  are  the  absorbing  and  almost  irresis- 
tible force  of  several  malignant  passions,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
real  madness,  and  that  not  by  any  means  of  only  a  short  duration :  still 
more  the  very  marked  resemblance  between  the  obscure  smouldering 
feelings  which  are  the  root  of  pure  malignancy,  such  as  jealousy  and 
envy,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  diseased  consciousness 
which  leads  the  insane  to  think  eveijone  is  looking  at  them,  and  to 
susi)ect  everyone  of  hostility  towards  thenl :  similarly  the  manner  in 
which  self-interested  dread  of  the  future  tends,  with  the  weakening  of 
the  mind,  to  become  actual  disease,  inducing  sometimes,  in  advancing 
years,  a  dread  of  poverty  even  in  the  richest :  these  with  many  other 
like  considerations  tend  to  show  the  near  alliance  between  moral  bad- 
ness and  mental  disease.  No  doubt  something  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  observed  in  some  forms  of  mistaken  goodness :  feelings  akin  to  con- 
scientiousness are  capable  of  4k  morbid  excitement;  but  on  the  whole 
the  'mens  sana'  is  goodness.  There  are  various  feelings  which  might 
be  roused  in  us  by  the  thought  of  this  resemblance  of  vidousness  to 
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ness  is  perhaps  a  fearful  disease  of  moral  intelligence, 
does  not  alter  the  fact  of  its  reality.  It  may,  if  we 
talk  of  demerit  and  responsibility  in  such  extreme 
cases,  alter  our  opinion  as  to  that :  but  still  badness 
is  not  miscalculating,  it  is  misbeing.  And  the 
pleasure  which  it  gives  will  be  perverted  accord- 
ingly. Springing  from  diseased  feeling  it  will  itself 
be  wild  and  inconsistent,  in  ways  which  no  sober 
analysis  can  follow.  "  Evil,  be  thou  my  good."  The 
reason  probably  why  attempts  like  that  of  MUton's 
to  exhibit  perfect  badness  have  usually  failed,  is  that 
there  has  been  generally  an  attempt  to  show  with 
the  badness  too  much  of  consistency,  reason,  wisdom. 
These  however  belong  to  goodness  only. 

Happiness  has  been  described  as  consisting,  the  Maxim 
main  part  of  it,  in  the  pleasures  which  are  simpler  happiness 
and  nearer  at  hand  to  all,  rather  than  in  those  which  ??'iv  ?*^ 

'  in  tno 

are  more  recondite  and  greater.  *  eimpier 

This  statement  is  partly  open  to  the  objection  Most  Uvea 
which  was  spoken  of  before  as  to  the  impossibility  thX  hap- 
of  comparing  pleasures  together.     Whether  a  manJ^J^"^ 
who  has  had  one  great  pleasure  in  life  but  a  great  pieasmes. 
many  small  troubles  is  to  be  considered  to  have  had  a 
happier  life  than  a  man  who  has  had  few  troubles 
but  no  great  pleasure,  is  a  question  as  indetermin- 
able as  that  raised  by  Solon  and  Aristotle,  whether 
a  man   can  be   called    happy  before  he   is    dead. 
Still,  as  great  pleasures  must  of  course  be  excep- 

insanity.  We  most  of  donrse  take  care  that  the  association  of  the  two 
does  not  lead  us  to  judge  harshly  of  the  latter,  but  rather  to  pity  the 
former.  At  the  same  time  our  pity  must  not  degenerate  into  indul- 
gence or  excuse,  as  though  moral  responsibility  were  done  away  with. 
The  absence  of  self-mastery  which  shows  itself  in  the  early  stages  of 
vicious  passion  must  be  met  by  erery  existing  means  of  influence  and 
deterrence,  and  all  the  more  from  our  knowledge  of  the  impending 
danger  both  to  society  and  to  the  individual  himself  of  entire  subju- 
gation and  possession. 
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tioual,  a  happy  life  must  on  the  whole  be  made  up 
of  small  and  simple  pleasures.    And  there  is  a  further 
and  more   important  truth  in  the   statement,  one 
however  which  opens  a  rather  difficult  question. 
Ambiguity        The  word  'simple'  is  very  vague,  and  the  putting 

of  the         1.  •  •        1  1  •  it 

maxim,     happmess  m  simple  pleasures   may  either  mean  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  coarser  common  pleasures, 
as  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  a  sensitive  and  imagi- 
native openness  of  the  mind  to  such  pleasure  as  may 
be  drawn  at  each  moment  from  the  circumstances 
around. 
The  enjoy.        I  do  uot  know  that  it  is  much  worth  while  to 
common    cousider  about  the  former  of  these.    These  coarser 
Fa^Mn-  pl^^^res  are  eminently  natural,  and  insensibility  to 
creased  by  them,  oxcopt  ou  accouut  of  the  mind  being  occupied 
by    something   better,   is   no   more  a  merit  than, 
except  for  the  same  reason,  contentment  or  undesir- 
ingness  is.     But,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
thus  natural,  the  pleasingness  of  them  is  probably 
very  little  increased  by  any  attempts  at  refining  and 
artificializing  them.     It   is  not   really  possible   to 
compare  experiences  of  pleasure ;  but  it  is  probable, 
I  think,  that  luxury  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
makes  no  addition  to  the  actual  amount  of  pleasure 
enjoyed,  but  merely  dresses  this  up  in  a  manner 
supposed  to  be  accordant  with  wealth,  civilization, 
and  refinement.    If  we  say  then  that  happiness  is  in 
the  simpler  pleasures,  meaning  by  the  simpler  the 
coarser,  there  is  this  truth  in  it,  that  for  the  rich 
man  to  enjoy  his  dinner,  he  must  be  able  to  enjoy 
it  as  the  poor  man  does  his,  and  that  the  poor  man 
has  in  his  simple  dinner  all  the  important  part  of 
the  pleasures  which  the  rich  has  in  his  luxurious 
one,  if  he  is  wise  enough  rather  to  enjoy  that,  than 
to  envy  the  other. 
Luxury  Luxury  is  a  word  of  vague  meaning  in  English, 
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and  sometimes  means  mere  self-indulgence.     In  itsnaturaUy 
ordinary  meaning  however,  in  which  it   unites   to-  whw©  "^ 
gether  the  two  notions  of  mere  enjoyment  and  of  ^^^^8* 
superfluity,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  the  main  ^^^^^^'^^ 
something  which  comes  upon  a  state  of  high  civiliza-  ment. 
tion  of  itself,  as  it  were,  and  more  from  human  help- 
lessness than  of  human  intention.     Advanced  econo- 
mical civilization  should  go  on  to  what  I  will  call 
refinement :  the  superfluity  of  production  and  enjoy- 
ment, which  there  is  upon  the  whole,  should  flower 
into  the  higher  pleasures  of  literature  and  art,  of 
taste  and  beauty,  not  merely  as  something  to  be 
admired  and  talked  about,  but  as  something  entering 
into  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men. 

Luxury,  as  I  imderstand  it,  seems  to  me  some- 
thing which  comes  in  the  default  of  these.  Nobody 
particularly  wants  it  or  cares  much  for  it :  but 
for  the  refinement  of  which  I  have  spoken  there 
are  needed  much  effort  and  power  of  mind,  which 
do  not  exist,  and  in  the  mean  time  money  has  to  be 
spent,  labour  to  be  employed,  enjoyment  to  be  had : 
and  so  fashion  fixes  itself  upon  fine  furniture,  magni- 
ficent dresses,  rich  tables:  these  become  necessities 
of  a  certain  rank :  they  are  the.  same  kind  of  thing 
as  badges  or  uniforms  :  there  is  no  reason  they  should 
not  exist,  except  that  there  might  be  something 
better  :  failing  that,  they  are  in  a  manner  right :  the 
wrong  of  them  is,  that  a  good  deal  of  them  repre- 
sents labour  which  produces  no  enjoyment  (for  no- 
body looks  at  the  fine  chairs  or  tables,  though  they 
would  look  if  they  were  not  there) ;  but  then  the 
question  is,  what  labour,  at  that  economical  stage, 
would  produce  enjoyment :  on  that  I  will  not  enter 

now. 

The  literature  of  luxury  is  rather  considerable.  Unreality 
and .  how  little  reality  of  pleasure  (I  mean  of  addi-  {Sion  S' 
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theutent-  tional  pleasure  for  the  luxury)  there  is  underlying 
luxury,  the  luxury,  may  be  judged  in  some  measure  from 
the  observation,  in  how  small  a  degree  the  luxury 
of  one  time  suits  another.  About  luxury,  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  hold  in  any  way  of  the  real  feeUng,  on 
account  of  the  affectation  and  falsehood  of  thought 
which  constantlyappear  on  both  sides  in  the  treatment 
of  it.  The  literature  of  luxury,  say  of  gourmandise, 
descants  upon  enjoyments  which,  it  is  evident  from 
a  moment's  consideration,  cannot  be  real,  but  must 
be  talk  alone :  it  is  quite  evident  that,  while  what 
is  wanted  for  enjoyment  is  the  increase  of  sensitive- 
ness (appetite,  but  not  in  too  strong  a  degree,  being 
supposed),,  the  senseless  adding  together  and  crowd- 
ing stimulant  on  stimulant  must  entirely  destroy 
any  real  sensitiveness ;.  and  yet,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  most  delicate  discrimination  is  talked 
of — ^talked  of,  that  is,  in  one  age  to  be  laughed 
at  in  another,  as  the  dinner  of  Nasidienus  would 
be  no  luxury  to  us,  and  the  endlessly  varying'tastes 
of  different  fish  in  Athenaeus  we  should  not  care  for. 
This  affectation  on  the  side  of  luxury  is  met  generally 
in  literature  by  a  corresponding  affectation  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  an  essential  unreality  in  both  the 
tones  which  appear  commonly  in  literature  in  an- 
tagonism with  it,  which  I  may  call  the  idyllic  and 
the  satirical,  in  spite  of  the  charm  attaching  to 
the  former :  and  people  feeUng  this  unreaUty  on 
the  other  side  are  disposed  to  attribute  more  reality 
than  they  should  to  the  pleasure  of  luxury.  There 
is  a  feeble,  self-apologetic,  tone  in  the  idyllism  and  a 
condemnatory  tone  in  the  satire,  neither  of  which 
are  warranted.  But  it  is  a  pity,  while  the  regions 
of  art  and  possible  civilization  are  unvisited  and  un- 
explored to  the  extent  to  which  they  still  are,  that 
refinement  and  thought  should  be  appropriated  to 
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subjects  iinworthy  of  them,  and  in  which  they  can 
only  appear  under  circumstances  of  what  I  have 
called  falsehood  and  aflTectation :  luxury  in  itself  may 
be  considered  simply  an  incident  of  high  civilization, 
but  we  cannot  but  grieve  when  it  takes  possession 
of  literature. 

It  is  an  element  then,  generally,  of  happiness, 
because  it  is  a  natural  part  of  life,  to  preserve  a 
simple,  I  will  .not  say  coarse,  but  unluxurious  dis- 
position :  and  this  is  one  point  which  makes  the 
happiness  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  substance  the 
same. 

If  however  by  simple  pleasures  we  mean  plea- is  inoreaae 
sures  derived  from  sources  at  all  times  at  every  sensibiuty 
body's  command,  it  is  evident  that  what  is  here  S,^^  ^' 
wanted  is  the  mind  and  the  sensibility.     And  here  ^®^"' 
the  question  arises.  Is  it  best  that  our  sensitiveness 
to  enjoyment  in  general  should  be  keen,  or  not  so  ? 
Because  of  course  sensitiveness  to  pleasure  is  sen- 
sitiveness to  pain :  refining  our  nature  in  any  way 
adds  pains  to  our  life,  as  well  as  pleasures. 

There  is  no  more  practical  question  than  this, 
both  as  to  our  own  lives,  as  to  education,  and  as  to 
our  estimate  of  the  diflferent  conditions  of  men.  We 
may  be  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  whole  life,  with  the  exception 
of  that,  imhappily  perhaps,  large  portion  of  it  which 
is  a  season  of  actual  pain,  should  not  be  pleasurable ; 
for,  saving  quite  exceptional  positions,  there  is  always 
something  which  may  set  in  action  our  imagination 
or  our  aflTections.  But  then,  can  we  have  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  affections  thus  alive,  without  intro- 
ducing into  life  as  much  pain  as  pleasure,  or  more  ? 
Could  we  have  the  labourer  alive  to  the  beauty  of 
the  sunshine  and  the  scene  in  which  he  works,  and 
have  him   at  the   same  time   contented  with  his 
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wretched  cottage,  and  willing,  if  necessary,  to  work 

in  a  coal-pit?     To  put  the  thing  coarsely,  can  we 

do   without   coarseness?    Is  a  life  of  imaginative 

sensitiveness  or  a  life  with  a  good  deal  of  roughish 

insensibility,  not  to  say  the  more  useful — which  we 

are  not  speaking  of  now, — but  the  happier  ? 

It  is  good         For  happiness,  it  seems  to  me  that,  beyond  that 

ening^e  substauco  of  it  wHch  coucems  life  as  action,  it  is 

We^and'  ^^  g^cat  importance  to  multiply  susceptibilities  of 

^^!i*°    pleasure,  and  that,  in  spite   of  the   corresponding 

tions  ia      increase  of   susceptibility  to  pain :   a   man  has  so 

rai  supple-  Dauch  morc  ot  life  as  well  as  ot  pleasure. 

ftctive  me.  ^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  Cultivated  sensibilities  and  the 
pleasure  arising  from  them  belong  to  leisure :  but 
in  this  sense,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  leisure  with 
almost  all  men  and  in  all  classes ;  that  is,  there  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  mere  inanity  and  vacancy.  The 
conscious,  uninvolved,  happiness  of  life  very  much 
depends  upon  the  fillings  up  of  it.  It  is  here  that 
comes  in  the  obnoxious  rjZovrjy  voluptuousness,  the 
indulgeixce  of  the  coarser  and  lower  sensibilities  :  the 
higher  sensibilities,  as  of  art  and  literature,  are 
what,  it  would  appear,  should  work  against  them, 
and  they  much  need  to  do  so  in  all  classes.  They 
are  also  most  naturally  associated  with  that  other 
natural  filling  up  of  life,  the  indulgence  of  the  af- 
fections. 

The  recommendation  of  simple  pleasures  for  hap- 
piness, if  by  this  is  understood  the  cultivation  of 
the  sensibilities,  is  in  fact  recommending  cultivation 
of  mind,  and  quiet  pleasures  connected  with  it, 
as  against  pleasures  of  excitement  and  transport. 
There  is  fallacy  sometimes  about  this,  and  the  latter 
are  supposed  to  have  a  more  manly  and  active 
character,  while  the  former  are  despised.  But  in 
this,  there  is  not  a  true  taste  for  pleasure.     There 
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is  intellectual  mistake   or  delusion ;   of  which,  in 
regard  to  pleasure,  there  is  abundance. 

The  question  which  was  raised  before,  as  to  the 
relation  of  pleasure  to  consciousness,  will  come  in  also 
in  reference  to  these  simple  pleasures.  Supposing 
a  man  shut  up  suddenly  in  solitary  confinement,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  will  say  to  himself.  How 
happy  I  was  when  I  was  free,  or  whether  he  will 
say,  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  enjoy  the  air  and 
society  more  while  I  had  them  :  and  whichever  he 
said,  the  meaning  would  probably  be  in  substance 
the  same,  and  he  would  not  mean  to  represent  his . 
past  feeling  as  different  in  the  two  cases. 

'*0  fortanatos  nimium!'' 

'^0  knew  he  but  his  happiness!'* 

Can  a  man  be  happy  without  knowing  himself  Difficnity 
so  ?    Does  his  knowing  himself  so  and  meditating  on  noanoing 
his  happiness,  increase  his  happiness?     Or  does  it^^j^^^r 
spoil  it  ?    These  are  questions  which  cannot  be  an-  ^^^^^ 
swered,-  because,  as  I  have  said,  we  cannot,  except  snch  plea- 

•  i*i  *  II  111*  Bores  are 

m  comparatively  ummportant  cases,  look  happmess  enjoyed, 
or  pleasure  in  the  face. 

But  though  we  cannot,  in  regard  of  any  person,  ^Jf^^*** 
tell  whether  he  really   derives  pleasure   from   the  is  an  un- 
sources  which  are  open  to  all,  except  to  those  iue^ment 
pain ;  because,  for  all  that  we  know,  he  7nay,  though  ^Jf ^^^' 
he  gives  no  sign  of  it  or  perhaps,  by  grumbling, 
gives  sign  of  the  contrary :  yet  it  is  important  for 
ourselves  to  be  aware,  that  in  regard  of  the  current 
pleasure  of  life,  it  is  here  that  it  is  to  be  got.     It 
has  always  been  a  famous  rule  of  morals  'Live  this 
day  as  if  thy  last.'     It  has  been  given  also  as  a  rule 
of  happiness^  :  in  which  character  it  is  perhaps  more 
questionable.     The  feeling  of  the  last  day  in  any 

'  Hor.  Epitft.  I.  4.  13. 
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place  we  are  attached  to  has  peculiar  elements  of 
sensitiveness,  attention,   consciousness,   tenderness, 
but  is  hardly  on  the  whole  one  of  happiness.     The 
real  point  of  happiness  is  in  the  '  Grata  superveniet 
quae  non  sperabitur  hora/     The  having  looked  upon 
yesterday  as  a  last  day  makes  to-day  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  first  one — as  a  new  beginning  of  existence. 
If  we  really  did  look  upon  life  each  day  with  fresh 
eyes,  no  doubt  the  sensitiveness,  and  therefore  the 
pleasure  in  the  look,  would  be  increased  tenfold. 
This  would  be  the  real  fountain  of  youth,  supposing, 
of  course,  there  were  energy  to  maintain  the  perpetual 
aliveness.     As  it  is,  the  ordinary  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment which  I  have  spoken  of  only  mark  themselves 
as  sources  of  enjoyment  when   circumstances  give 
them  novelty  and  distinct  relief.     And  it  is  hence 
that  arises  the  universal  fallacy  in  our  judging  of 
the  condition  of  others.     We  only  perceive    dis- 
tinctions.    We  are  fatigued  with  something  which, 
whether  we    like    it    or  •  not,   we    at    least  think 
we  have  too  much  of,  and  whatever  we  make  our 
escape  to,  whatever  is  different  from  this,  seems  as 
if  it  must  be   all  happiness.      Hence   townsmen's 
praises  of  the  country  and   countrymen's    of    the 
town.     Hence  too  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form 
a  single  idea  of  life  in  the  point  of  view  of  hap- 
piness.    Man,  as  he  is  known  to  us,  if  he  were  not 
sometimes  unhappy,  could  never  be  happy  in  the 
sense  of  testing  happiness.     Supposing,  the  best  we 
can  suppose,  life  to  be  a  sort  of  alternation  of  plea- 
sures setting  off  each  other,  as  lively  pursuit  followed 
by  rest  or  gratification,  and  so  forth ;  there  must  be 
.  a  character  of  pain  in  the  pursuit  to  give  the  neces- 
sary alternation  to  the  gratification :  this  is  part  of 
the  universal  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  I 
have  spoken  of. 
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However,  for  ourselves,  what  is  needed  is  to  be  The  chief 

ti     t    ,1  1  i»i  j_  sources  of 

aware  that  there  are  always  sources  of  pleasure  at  pleasure 
hand,  in  the  main  the  same  for  the  rich  as  the  poor :  ^J^^ 
and  in  this  consists  such  truth  as  there  is  in  the 
statement  which  is  often  made  with  a  .good  deal  of 
hard-heartedness,  that  all  conditions  are  alike  for 
happiness.  I  have  observed  before,  what  a  ridiculous 
prospect  people's  mutual  envies  must  present  to  any 
being  who  could  read  the  hearts  of  all.  The  poor 
man  envies  the  rich,  and  no  doubt  with  some  reason, 
if  we  could  suppose  envy  to  be  right  at  all.  He 
envies  him  because  of  his  riah  rooms  and  furniture 
and  his  luxurious  dinner,  whereas  it  is  exceedingly 
likely  that  the  rich  man  derives  less  pleasure  from 
these  than  he  does  from  a  walk  in  the  sunshine, 
which  the  poor  man  might  enjoy  as  well  as  he ;  and 
that  he  finds  his  main  happiness  in  some  reading,  or 
study,  or  pursuit,  which,  by  the  poor  man  would 
be  felt  to  be  more  irksome  than  his  own  most  la- 
borious  toil. 

One  direction  which  has  been  given  for  happiness  Maxim, 

that  we 

is  that  we  should  not  raise  our  expectations  high :  should  not 
and  similar  in  some  measure  to  this  is  the  direction  JS^^of 
that  we  should  pitch  the  scale  of  our  living  and  our  ^®- 
enjoyments  low ;  because  then  any  change  will  be 
for  the  better. 

Directions  of  this  kind  represent  different  man-  it  is  tme 
ners  of  thought.      Sometimes  they  represent  that  are  not  so 
mild  view  of  things,  recommended,  but  not  expected  ^ect^as 
to  produce  much  effect,  to  which  belong  also  the  ^  ^«p* 
notions  of  happiness  being  in  contentment  and  dis- 
traction.    Or  else  they  perhaps  represent  what  I 
will  for  a  moment  call  Stoico-Epicureanism,  I  mean 
Epicureanism  developing  into  a  kind  of  semi-Stoical 
self-discipline  and  moderation,  which  probably  was 

21—2 
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rather  the  character  of  the  early  Epicureanism.  The 
view  is  partly  true,  partly  false,  and  partly  true 
for  some  but  not  for  others. 

Its  truth  lies  in  its  being  in  some  respects  an 
exhibition  of  the  undoubted  fact,   that  happiness 
is  not  to  be  sought  for,  but  to  be  taken.     If  we  are 
to  have  it  at  all,  which  only  very  partially  depends 
upon  ourselves,  it  will  come  to  us  as  we  live :  and  by 
living  I  mean  doing  our  duty  in  the  state  to  which 
it  shall  please  God  to  call  us,  trying  to  do  what  we 
should  do  and  be  what  we  should  be,  trying  to  do 
our  part,  large  or  small,  towards  advancing  the  pro- 
gress of  our  kind  towards  its  ideal,  helping  those 
who  are  worse  off,  as  to  the  materials  of  happiness, 
thaa  we  are,  tiying  to  have  a  clear  inward  sight  and 
a  just  and  true  social  feeling.     The  ground-work  or 
stock  of  happiness  is  something  which  will  come  of 
itself  so  far  as  we  are  able  thus  to  live:  for  the 
branches  or  fillings  up,  our  course  is,  as  we  can,  to 
cultivate  our  sensibilities,  to  increase  our  interests, 
or  as  we  frequently  speak,  our  resources.     And  the 
absence  of  thought  about  happiness,  or  in  this  mean- 
ing, of  expectations  of  it,  is  a  cardinal  rule.     Other- 
wise, whatever  our  lot  in  life,  we  can  hardly  but 
be  disappointed,  and  with  a  self-made  disappoint- 
ment :  we  are  preparing  ourselves  to  be  pleased  with 
nothing  that  comes  to  us. 
Bat  the  But  the  view  is  false  in  so  far  as  it  bids  us 

^^^  moderate,  not  only  expectations  of  happiness,  be- 
^d^Bn.  cause  happiness  is  a  thing  which  we  must  not  thus 
denttyof   Ioq^  at,  but  expectation  in  itself.     Instead  of  our 

thoogntfl  ,  i/«i*/>i 

of  our  own  saying,  Do  not  expect  too  much  from  life,  what  we 

thebSto. should  rather  say  is,  Expect  what  you  like  and  all 

that  you  possibly  can  from  it,  only  do  not  let  your 

first  thought  be  about  your  own    happiness.     It 

seems  very  strange  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
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thought  happiness  would  be  increased  by  the  damp- 
ing the  great  spring  of  it,  hopeftdness.  Rather  say, 
Expect  and  still  expect :  do  not  be  afraid  of  disap- 
pointment. I  have  taken,  as  has  been  seen,  as  the 
starting  point  for  happiness  the  feeling  which  we 
see  most  in  youth,  that  well-feeling  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  special  pleasures,  which  is  the  feeling  of  life, 
prompting  action  and  pursuit,  and  accompanied  by 
continually  renewed  gratification.  Of  course  the 
energy  of  youth  cannot  last :  but  so  far  as  the  sub- 
stance of  that  feeling  can  last,  so  far  there  is  the 
substance  of  happiness :  the  living  so  much  in  an 
anticipated  future  is  not  a  weakness  to  be  discarded 
as  we  get  wiser:  it  is  the  proper  mental  condition  of 
active  beings,  for  all  action  has  regard  to  the  fiiture. 

The  view  that  we  should  not  expect  much  from  The  Bpur 
life  is  true  for  some  and  not  for  others,  in  accbrdance  neSe" 
with  the  great  variety  of  constitution  among  men  ^jj  *^® 
aa  to  their  anticipations  of  the  future.  There  is 
no  harm,  as  I  have  just  said,  even  in  the  utmost 
amount  of  hopefulness  and  imagination :  unhopeful- 
ness  is  far  less  reasonable  than  any  hopefulness; 
only  that,  for  sober  and  fruitful  action,  we  want 
reasonable  views.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that, 
for  useful  action  and  resulting  happiness,  the  spur 
is  more  needed  than  the  curb:  the  hopefulness, 
and  even  capricious  arrogance  and  self-conqeit,  of 
youth,  is  constantly  mixed  with  an  unsteadiness  and 
lurking  self-distrustfulness  which  causes  the  want 
to  be  rather  of  animating  and  encouraging  than  of 
cooling  and  checking.  For  some,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  for  the  larger  number,  the  direction  for  hap- 
piness should  rather  be,  Increase  your  expectations  : 
you  will  not  be  really  disappointed.  Maxim, 

The  direction  to  pitch  happiness  low,  or  in  other  ^  pitch 
words,  not  to  stnda  or  stretch  our  resources  for  it,  low: 
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to  leave  untouched  some  things  which  We  possibly 
might  enjoy,  to  allow  room  for  increase  of  happiness 
and  addition  to  it — ^all  these  seem  to  me  to  be  par- 
ticularizations  of  the  general  notion,  not  to  be  anxious 
about  it. 

If  the  advice  implies  any  definite  rule  or  theory 

of  life,  it  is  that  Stoico-Epicureanism  which  I  spoke 

of,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  limit  between  this 

and  a  sort  of  moderate  asceticism.    The  not  being  as 

happy  as  we  might  be,  in  order  that  we  may  really 

be  the  happier,  is  in  fact  asceticism;   though  the 

ascetic  might  express  the  purpose  dijSerently,  as  that 

we  should  refiuin  from  happiness  in  order  that  we 

may  be  doing  what  we  should  do  (however  expressed) 

one  result  of  which  will  be   our  being  really  the 

happier. 

is  un-  But  in  reality,  it  is  impossible  properly  to  speak 

^oept"^    about  this  sort  of  self-denial,  which  consists  in  pitch- 

reto^oo   ^  ^^^  happiness  low,  and  limiting  our  expectations 

^^       as  to  happiness,  without  thinking  of  religion,  for  it 

is  only  in  reference  to  that  that  maxims  of  this  kind 

can  have  their  full  meaning. 

Except  in  view  of  religion,  pitching  our  happiness 
low  is  a  kind  of  trifling  with  happiness. 


APPENDIX  ON  THE  UNHAPPINESS  OF  HUMAN 

NATURES 

Wherever  happiness  has  been  made  an  end,  self-discipline  Self-diflci- 
and  self-control  have  had  to  be  inculcated,  not  simply  for  Jg^^^f^, 
the  purpose  of  gaining  it,  but  even   for  the   possibility  of  happiness, 
enjoying  it:  so  that  the  so-called  Epicurean  life  has  often  ^^^^^^'^^^ 
been  not  far  different  from  the  Stoia     Self-disciplixie   and  gradges  it 
self-control  for  whatever  purpose  are  good  :  but  how  does  it  1^^^^. 
answer  to  facts  to  consider  that  in  human  life  they  are,  or . 
should  be,  subordinated  to  the  idea  of  pleasure  or  happiness? 
Man's  natural  view  of  happiness  is  of  something,  not  neces- 
sarily contrary  to,  but  still  independent  of,  self-control ;  some- 
thing which  is  the  better,  and  the  more  worthy  of  the  name 
of  happiness,  in  proportion  as  it  is  freer  and  more  spon- 
taneous.   And  similarly  man's  natural  view  of  self-discipline 
and  self-control  is  that,  if  he  is  to  employ  them,  which  he  is 
perhaps  very  ready  to  do,  he  would  rather  it  was  for  some- 
thing different  from,  and  better  than,  his  own  happiness. 
Man's  natural  view  as  to  life  is  that  there  is  something  to 
be  done  in  it  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  requires  self- 
control,  and  of  which  the  result,  he  hopes,  may  be  his  happi- 
ness.    This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  supposition 
that  his  life's  task  is  to  be  the  making  himself  happy,  and 
that  his  duty  is  self-control  as  the  means  for  this. 

The  fact  that  man  is  ever  unsatisfied  in  happiness,  that  Man  ia 
he  *  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest,'  has  been  often  dwelt " ^^^^^i 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  life  is  not  so  with  hap- 
desirable  a  thing  as  some  would  suppose.    This  however  is  P"^^^^* 
in  some  respects  more  than  the  fact  bears  out.     What  is 
made  out  in  this  way  is,  not  that  happiness  is  what  cannot, 
or  is  not  likely  to  exist,  but  that  it  can  not  be  fixed  by  the 

^  This  and  tho  following  Appendix  are  taken  from  the  MS.  marked 
Series  3.    Ed. 
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mind  or  contemplated,  so  as  to  be  made  itself  a  particular 
object  of  pursuit  or  end  of  life.  There  is  a  pleasure  ia  effort 
and  in  pursuit,  which  arises  from  the  £Eu;t  that  man  is  an 
active  being  as  well  as  one  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
from  volition  being  as  intimate  a  part  of  his  personality  as 
sentience;  just  as,  corporeally,  he  has  nerves  of  motion  as 
well  as  of  sensation.  Human  nature  (but  in  fact  eVery 
intelligent  nature  must  be  the  same,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
tinctly conceive  it)  is  in  this  respect  in  a  continual  contra- 
diction, so  to  call  it,  with  itself.  To  the  state  of  effort 
happiness,  as  looked  at,  appears  to  consist  in  rest :  to  the 
state  of  rest  it  appears  to  consist  in  the  pursuit  of  something, 
or  in.  effort:  in  the  mean  time  in  each  state  much  of 
pleasure  is  actually  being  enjoyed,  except  so  far  as  this 
dissatisfaction  or  looking  after  the  opposite  state  prevents 
it  The  only  apparent  way  for  happiness  and  activity  of 
nature  to  go  together,  is  for  man,  while  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  happiness,  to  have  but  imperfect  power  of  realizing 
that  it  is  so,  so  that  there  is  always  something  to  prevent  his 
resting  in  the  present. 
This  rest-  This  restlessness  of  man's  nature  has  often  been  dwelt 
ili^ol"  "PO^  ^  a  thing  sad  and  pitiable  in  it.  But  why  is  it  so  ? 
the  imper-  except  SO  far  as  it  shows  man's  nature  to  be  imperfect :  and 
lS*iltoe.  ^^^  thinks  it  perfect  ?  That  man  finds  pleasure  in  labour  as 
well  as  in  rest  and  satisfaction,  which  is  what  makes  him 
restless,  is  the  spring  of  all  his  improvement.  True,  it 
makes  him  seem  to  be  always  hunting  shadows :  it  leaves 
him  in  a  sort  of  continual  delusion  as  to  his  own  life :  he 
imaginatively  places  happiness  in  a  rest  and  satisfaction, 
which  seefms  ever  denied  him,  so  that  according  to  his  own 
supposition  in  this  respect  he  should  be  always  unhappy :  but 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  not  so:  the  happiness  for  which  he 
looked  far  off,  in  the  gaining  of  the  end,  comes  to  him  quietly 
and  unobserved  in  the  pursuit.  There  is  nothing  sad  in 
this,  and  nothing  pitiable,  except  so  far  as  man  may  not 
like  being  thus,  as  it  were,  an  infant,  carried  onward  in  a 
delusion  which  his  reason  may  feel  ashamed  of.  But  such 
shame  is  only  felt  imperfection :  and  the  feeling  and  shame 
of  imperfection  is  in  reality  the  noblest  of  feelings,  for  it  is 
the  comparison  of  self  with  something  higher  and  better ; 
and  what  is  thus  thought  of  may  in  time  be  attained. 
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I  have  said  that  human  happiness  cannot  exist  without  Epicurean 
a  great  deal  of  self-discipline  and  self-restraint,  not  simply  gtraint  is 
for  the  attainment,  but  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.    And  J^^^*^®' 
if  this  self-discipline  is  to  exist,  the  same  expenditure  of  it  stoic, 
might  have  enabled  the   mind  to   be   happy  under  almost 
any  circumstances.     Partial  self-denial  in  anything  is  con- 
stantly quite  as  great  an  effort  as  total.     There  are  many 
circumstances  under  which  the  absence  of  a  thing  from  the 
thoughts  is  more  for  pleasure  than  the  restrained  enjoyment 
of  it     Stoic  or  ascetic  self-abnegation  is  often,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  less  painful  than  Epicurean  self-controL 

Human  nature  is  capable  of  such  various  training,  that  a  There  is  a 
man  may  accustom  himself  to  take  pleasure  almost  in  any-  ^jj^^  ^f 
thing.    And  if  he  is  distinctly  to  work  for  his  own  happiness,  happiness 
it  is  in  this  way  he  will  have  the  most  result.     Otherwise  |^*o^*" 
he  has  to  take  the  idea  of  what  is  for  happiness  from  the  selves  to 
opinions  of  others,  and  then,  when   the  end   is  gained,  he  gtances 
finds  it  is  no  happiness  for  him.    It  is  not  what  he  can  give  than  in 
himself  up  to:  he  has  not  come  to  a  stage  of  rest:  the^^J^*^ 
enjoying  and   maintaining   of  it  is  productive  of  as  much  stances  to 
trouble  as  the  first  acquisition.    After  all  the  pains  he  has*^™^  *^°^' 
taken,  he  finds  he  has  still  to  adapt  himself  to  the  supposed 
happiness.     But  if  he  hsA  begun  this  process  before,  the 
same  amount  of  trouble  would  have  enabled  him  to  adapt 
himself  to,  and  to  find  happiness  in,  many  other  states, 
involving  no  such  trouble  and  pain  in  the  acquisition. 

A  complaint  has  been  made  from  two  different  quarters  Com- 
as to  the  unhappiness  of  human  nature.  plaints  of 

There  is  first  the  voice  of  querulousness  nearly  allied  to  misery 
satire  and  misanthropy  and  mingled  probably  with  bitter- ™*y  P.^* 
hess.     Whatever  may  be  said  about  man's  lot  on  the  whole,  from  a 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  one  in  which  the  average  amount  of  ^®"^?^ 
endurance  has  to  be  considerable.    Even   to  face   the  fairtion: 
chances  of  life  requires  nerving  up  the  energies :  that  man  is  Or  from  a 
doomed  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  may  suffice  oHiuman 
to  provoke  the  murmurings  of  weakness.  nature, 

But  the  same  complaint  is  echoed  by  a  nobler  voice,  and  ^nse  of 
in  a  tone  which  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  utterances  of  *^«  dis- 
religion  in  such  passages  as  the  following :  ^^^^  ^^^ 

'  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  ^^  man's 

!•  i*i*ii(>*  >  aciiiai 

live  and  is  full  of  misery.  state. 
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*  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  together  in 
pain  until  liow.  And  not  only  they,  but  we  ourselves  also, 
which  have  the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves 
groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the 
redemption  of  our  body.* 

This  is  the  voice  of  men  who  can  not  only  feel  the  vast 
amount  of  the  misery  which  there  is,  but  are  able  also  to 
picture  to  themselves  a  higher  and  better  state,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  is  the  object  of  their  keenest  longings. 

Ml  n's  degradation  in  various  ways,  the  meanness  of  so 
many  of  his  occupations  and  enjojonents,  his  vice,  ill-will  and 
selfishness,  press'  upon  such  minds  more  heavily  than  their 
own  physical  privations  upon  lower  natures.  Such  minds 
are  likely  also  not  only  to  see  through,  but  to  feel  a  strong 
revulsion  against,  much  well  meant  but  superficial  attempt 
to  describe  the  world  as  happy,  and  determination  to  see 
nothing  in  God,  as  the  governor  of  it,  but  a  sort  of  easy  and 
shallow  goodness.  They  will  be  incapable  of  being  satisfied 
thus:  they  will  have  a  complaining  within  them,  not  sug- 
gested by  what  they  themselves  have  to  bear,  not  even  by 
what  any  have  to  bear  (for  they  can  fancy  happiness  even  in 
enduring),  but  suggested  by  something  which  there  appears 
to  be  in  man's  lot  contradictory  and  discordant.  Such  com- 
plaining is  in  other  words  a  sort  of  wonder  and  disappoint- 
ment that  man's  reason  should  be  able  to  do  no  more  to 
make  him  happy,  and  that  God  should  allow  so  many 
chances  to  him  of  grief  and  misery. 
Keligion  In  some  form  or  other,  religion,  which  has  some  share  in 

deepens     producing  the  better  forms  of  this  state  of  mind  is  the  only 

the  seiiBe  .  . 

of  human  remedy  against  what  is  mistaken  and  wrong  in  them.    What 

^P®^®^"   religion  aims  to  produce  is  a  deep  feeling  of  man's  wants 

joins  with  and   imperfection  with   an  equal  corresponding  feeling  of 

this  a  con-  Q^^j'g   friendliness  towards  men.      Those   whom   we   have 

fidence  in 

God's  loy.  been  mentioning  stop  short  at  the  former  of  these  :  and  that 
ing  care.    ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  from  revulsion  at  the  hasty  and  superficial 

manner  in  which  perhaps  some,  whose  minds  are  little 
capable  of  entering  into  the  former,  hastily  assume  and 
suppose  the  latter.  The  latter  must  be  arrived  at  through 
the  former.  It  is  not  merely  a  good  God  that  is  to  be 
supposed,  but  a  God  sympathizing  with  man,  and  in  some 
way  which  nothing  but  revelation  can  tell  us  fully  about, 
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making  man's  misery  and  imperfection  the  way  to  something 
better  for  liim.  The  too  intense  and  uncorrected  feeling  of 
man's  misery  and  imperfection  generates  what  is  called 
asceticism,  and  may  very  well  degenerate  into  a  meaner 
thing  than  itself,  viz.,  superstition  proper,  or  the  religion 
which  is  mainly  of  fear. 

Tendencies  to  asceticism  often  betoken  a  nobler  temper 
than  does  the  disposition  to  be  easily  satisfied  and  thought- 
lessly thankful;  but  they  very  soon  lead  wrong,  perhaps 
actually  produce  another  form  of  degradation  of  human 
nature,  and  in  any  case  distort  the  view  of  truth,  and 
estrange  man  from  God,  instead  of  bringing  him  nearer  to 
Him.  It  is  only  when  something  nobler  than  they  masters 
them,  that  they  are  in  their  place.  The  noblest  temper  of 
human  nature  is  a  real  confidence  in  God,  tried  by  the  sight 
of  what  the  world  is,  but  standing  the  trial ;— confidence  in 
the  fact  of  His  goodness,  in  its  persistency,  and  ultimate 
triumph,  .or  vindication  to  mankind  and  to  us.  Knowledge 
of  man  is  enough  to  tell  us,  that  confidence  of  this  kind  is 
the  worthiest  bond  between  those  in  whom  it  exists,  the 
most  ennoblipg  to  the  giver,  the  most  delightful  to  the 
receiver.  Such  should  be  the  relation  in  feeling  between 
man  and  God.  Confidence  of  this  kind,  as  it  arises  among 
men,  has  its  merit  and  its  charm,  in  its  overstepping  the 
point  at  which,  in  so  many  words,  it  can  be  justified,  and 
thus  venturing  beyond  actual  knowledge  in  the  strength  of 
something  which  appears  to  be  like  a  superior  kind  of  know- 
ledge, composed  of  sympathy,  of  a  generous  readiness  to 
risk  something,  and  forget  one's  own  interests,  of  a  going 
forth  of  a  disposition  to  love  which  catches  on  something 
answering  to  it.  As  felt  by  man  towards  God,  it  involves  a 
higher  thankfulness  than  arises  fron^  a  mere  absence  of 
seeing  what  there  is  to  sadden  us  in  life.  The  latter  is 
thankful  for  man  being  what  he  is :  the  former  is  thankful 
not  only  for  this,  but  for  all  the  promise  and  hope  which 
there  is  of  man's  being  something  better. 
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We  should        But  again,  beyond  the  giving  of  pleasure,  there  is  the  doing 
thSr*real   ^^  good.   And  this  can  only  be  according  to  our  idea  of  what 
good,  but  real  good  is.     While  therefore  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
on^^    relieving  of  want  and  the  giving  of  pleasure  are  of  slight 
maybe      importance   in   comparison  with  the   efiTecting  of  this  real 
^^^  good,  still  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  own  view  of  the 
out  in  a     way  in  which  such  good  is  to  be  effected  is  liable  to  all  the 
roh^       possibilities  of  mistake  which  arise  from  our  fallibility,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  our  duty  so  to  master  ourselves  as  to 
postpone  it  in   some  degree,  certainly  to  the  relieving  of 
want,  possibly  even  to  the  giving  of  pleasure.     There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  little  of  the  higher  good  can  be  done,  as  e.g. 
the  mind  elevated,  except  more  or  less  after  the  former  of 
them,  and  through  the  second.     If  a  man,  by  want  of  sym- 
pathy seems  to  shew  that  he  has  but  little  care  for  those 
whom  he  is  attempting  to  improve,  the  conclusion  on  their 
part  will  probably  be,  that  his  wish  is  more  connected  with  a 
love  of  power,  or  a  mere  desire  for  action,  than  with  a  love  of 
themselves.     It  is  a  weakness  when  desire  of  pleasing  takes 
place  of  aim  at  the  real  good :  but  it  is  a  sign  of  something 
wrong  when  it  is  absent. 

Philanthropy  then  has  its  first  reference  to  the  actual 
state  of  man,  and  its  second  to  the  possibility  of  elevating 
and  improving  him.     The  first  tone  of  our  benevolence  we 
must  take  from  wants  and  things  as  they  are :  the  second 
firom  our  idea  how  we  may  improve  and  elevate  them. 
Indetermi-   .    The  idea  of  happiness  is  thus  scarcely  to  be  made  more 
T^'^^**    distinct  for  the  race  than  for  the  individual ;  and  the  idea  of 
idea  of       usefulness,  if  it  is  to  be  a  wide  idea,  coextensive  with  happi- 
happiness.  j^^gg^  must  remain  similarly  undetermined.     It  is  a  strange 
thing  that  any  should   have   considered   that   the  idea  of 
utility,  thus  widely  taken,  is  one  upon  which  men  would  be 
agreed,   and  which   could   be   established  on   principles   of 
reason  which  would  command  the  assent  of  all:  and  that 
thus  the  morality  of  utility  would  be  something  exact,  while 
that  of  sentiment,  conscience,  moral  sense,  would  be  some- 
thing vague  and  arbitrary.     If  utility  means  what  is  con- 
ducive to  happiness,  the  one  is  altogether  as  vague  as  the 
other.     Each  man's  feeling  about  happiness  is  at  least  a^  in- 
dividual and  arbitrary  as  his  feeling  about  right  and  duty. 
To  analyze  human  sentiment  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
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wljat  men  consider  to  be  for  their  happiness  is  at  least*  as 
hard  as  to  analyze  it  in  order  to  find  out  what  they  think  it 
right  to  do.  If  indeed  we  limit  utility  to  the  things  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  life,  then,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have 
more  agreement :  but  in  that  case  we  must  give  up  all  speak- 
ing about  happiness ;  for  happiness  goes  far  wider  than  this. 

The  real  Way  in  which  we  should  speak  of  human  life 
and  of  evSaifiovla  or  happiness  in  regard  of  morality,  is  the 
following : 

We  may  say  that  the  good  of  human  life  is  the  purpose  The  hap- 
or  end  of  human  action  ;  but  we  must  not  interpret  this  to  ^^?,^i^' 
mean^  that  the  good  of  his  own  life  is  the  purpose  or  end  of  more 
the  action  of  the  individual:    Life  is  lived  by  men  in  con-  [^^"^tham 
junction :  society  is  a  part  of  human  nature.    Rational  per-  the  happi- 
sonality  makes  each  individual  independent,  so  far  as  self- 
determination  and   responsibility  go ;    but  want  and   the 
power  of  mutual  help  bind  them  together :  and  answering  to 
this  objective  fact  is  the  subjective  fact  of  sympathy.     The 
general  evSaifiovia  is  in  truth  a  far  more  realizable  idea  than 
that  of  the  individual.     The  happiness  of  each  one  so  much 
depends  on  others,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  imagine  a  number 
of  individuals  making  each  other  and  the  whole  of  them 
happy,  than   one  of  them  making  his  particular  self  so. 
When  therefore  we  say  that  human  action  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  service  of  hunian  life,  it  is  this  united  life 
which  we  should  mean,  and  it  is  to  the  service  of  this  that, 
so  far  as  possible,  individual  action  should  go :  and  when  we 
say  that  happiness  should  be  sought  for,  we  should  mean  a 
happiness  shared  with  others. 

Practically  this  is  the  way  in  which  life  is  lived.     Self  is  In  oom- 
a  word,  as  to  actual  fact,  difficult  to  define  and  limit.     Does  t^g  happi- 
it  include /awn7y  or  not  ?    A  good  deal  of  selfishness  is  what  "f^s  «|. 
the  individual  himself  neither  derive^s,  nor  thinks  to  derive,  vidual  is 
benefit  from:  it  is  for  the  exaltation  e.g.  of  his  family  by  merged  in 
means  of  labour  and  endurance  on  his  own  part.     Selfish-  others, 
ness,   as  it   exists,  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  things 
possible.     What  the  man  works  for  is  only  associated  with 
his  individual  being  by  an  imaginative  power,  which  if  it 
took  another  direction  might  just  as  well  associate  with  it 
almost'  any  other  conceivable  thing.    And  so  he  lives  from 
the  first  in  community,  and  has  in  reality  no  independence 
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iu  his  happiDe83,  which,  do  what  he  will,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
others.  If  happiness  is  to  be,  it  will  be  by  their  making  him 
happy  and  his  making  them  so :  this  mutuality  spreads  out, 
becoming  of  course  fainter  and  fainter,  but  so  far  as  it  goes, 
there  is  what  we  may  call  a  common  life. 
Even  It  is  human  life  as  thus  understood,  not  human  indivi- 

aimed  at  ^^^^  ^^^®»  which  should  absorb  the  action  of  the  individual. 
seifiBh  It  will  do  this  more  or  less  consciously.  Sometimes  all  that 
con^^"  he  can  apparently  do  is  to  take  care  of  himself:  the  doing  as 
bates  in  much  as  this  taxes  all  his  powers.  In  a  civilized  community 
to  the  ^^^  o^^y  ^^y»  ^^  general,  in  which  he  can  do  this  is  by 
happmess  securing  a  place  in  the  general  system  of  mutual  help :  he 
must  find  something  he  may  do  for  others  in  order  to  get 
bread  for  himself.  In  doing  this  he  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
son  of  Sirach,  contributing  to  maintain  the  state  of  the  world  : 
but  he  does  this  in  the  main  unconsciously,  having  to  think 
of  himself.  But  supposing  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  think  so 
much  of  his  mere  support :  in  that  case,  what  is  his  super- 
fluous power  to  go  to  ?  Beyond  a  certain  extent,  he  cannot 
make  it  contribute  to  his  own  happiness.  He  may  veiy 
likely  go  on  working,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  for  his  support 
upon  a  larger  scale,  making  a  fortune  for  his  family  instead 
of  merely  providing  for  them  a  maintenance  :  and  this  with 
various  motives ;  because  it  is  only  a  continuance  of  the  pro- 
cess of  getting  his  bread,  which  he  knows  is  his  duty ;  because 
others  do  it;  because  he  must  do  something;  because  it 
increases  his  importance  and  that  of  his  family.  Whatever 
may  be  his  motive,  what  he  succeeds  in  effecting  in  this 
course  is  perhaps  gaining  happiness  for  himself  and  his 
family ;  that  may  be  or  may  not ;  but  anyhow  in  increasing 
in  one  way  the  materials  for  happiness  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. It  is  better  to  labour  for  himself,  which  does  them 
good  too,  than  to  cease  from  labouring.  The  common  life  is 
thus  the  better  for  all  the  self-interested  industry  and  talent 
which  makes  the  fortune  of  individuals :  the  individuals  are 
honourable  so  far  as  they  have  any  feeling  of  the  common 
happiness  in  what  they  do,  and  the  public  is  fortunate  so  far 
as  self-interest  in  this  manner  does  not  swallow  up  all  the 
industry  and  talent.  For  the  common  life  wants  more  than 
what  the  self-interest  of  individuals  thus  exercised  will 
supply  it  with. 
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The  cultivation  of  intelligence  and  mental  power  in  indi-  aii  are  the 
viduals  has  the  same  relation  to  the  common  life  as  the  |^®**?^  ^^^ 
increase  of  individual  wealth  has.    Whatever  the  motive  of  create  of 
it,  all  are  the  better  for  it.     But  in  this  as  in  wealth,  there  ^^*!|J^  °' 
is  every  degree  of  honourableness  as  to  the  use  which  may  gence  in 
be  made  of  it.    In  civilized  society  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  ^^' , 
wealth  and  power,  and  a  vast  amount  of  want  and  need  over  But  socie- 
against  them :   and  these  two  sides  dp  not  as  they  should  ^/^iJ^^ 
con^espond  and  fit  each  other :  the  happiness  of  the  society  is  together 
measured  by  the  degree  in  which  they  do  so.    There  is  on  ^j^I^'^ 
one  side  wealth  perhaps  helplessly  possessed  and  unenjoyed ;  ne<Ml. 
and  on  the  other,  want  which  this  wealth  would  relieve, 
thereby  causing  a  double  happiness.     Wisdom  and  ignorance 
perhaps  stand  side  by  side,  the  one  with  no  feeling  of  the 
good  it  might  do,  the  other  with  no  feeling  of  the  benefit 
which  it  might  receive.     The  remedy  to  all  this  is  more  of 
public  feeling,  of  the  feeling  of  the  general  interdependence, 
of  the  feeling  that  the  public  happiness  is  a  more  real  and 
higher  end  than  the  happiness  of  the  individual. 

Life  is  therefore  in  the  first  instance  livelihood,  support  of  Beftson  of 
life :  in  the  second,  it  is  this  with,  added  to  it,  something  to  ^iety. 
live  for,  interest  in  right  and  truth,  self-cultivation,  care  for 
others.  As  soon  as  we  have  come  to  this,  we  have  got  out 
of  the  sphere  where  we  have  only  ourselves  to  think  of,  and 
where  individual  happiness  can  be  our  end.  Life  then  be- 
comes no  longer  individual  but  common.  And  of  life  thus 
understood  it  is  the  fact,  that  human  life  wants  all  human 
power  to  support  it  and  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  reason 
of  civilized  society,  so  far  as  it  is  to  have  a  reason,  must  be 
that,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  it  is  the  best  organization  of 
human  power  for  this  purpose.  And  the  essence  of  morality 
consists  to  a  great  extent,  in  our  being  able,  in  such  of  our 
actions  as  can  be  free,  to  take  it  from  ourselves  and  to  give  it 
to  others. 

There  axe  thus  three  great  forms  of  duty, 

(1)  The  first,  the  nearest,  homeliest,  lowest,  but  which  Four  forms 
must  in  a  manner  precede  the  others,  viz.  to  take  care  of  our-  ®'  ^^^^' 
selves. 

(2)  The  second,  the  definite  and  plain,  but  still  not 
exalted  one,  to  do  no  wrong. 

O.  22 
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(3)  The  third,  the  indefinite  and  higher  one,  to  do  all 
the  good  that  we  can. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  fourth,  a  secondary  one,  necessary 
and  subsidiary  to  the  performance  of  the  others,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  another  form  of  the  first,  to  take  care  of  our 
moral  selves,  to  cultivate  virtuous  dispositions  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The  first  of  these,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  a  duty  to 
ourselves  (an  expression  with  little  meaning,  and  not  de- 
sirable to  be  used)  but  a  duty  to  others.  Care  for  ourselves 
to  a  certain  extent  is  necessary  for  being  able  to  do  anything 
for  others.  Want  of  care  for  ourselves  is  simply  laying  upon 
others  the  burden  of  caring  for  us.  Care  for  ourselves,  or 
what  is  apparently  so,  is  often,  as  we  have  seen,  indirectly,  a 
care  and  provision  for  others.  But  care  for  ourselves  to  the 
prejudice  of  care  for  others  is  selfishness,  one  great  root,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  immorality  and  evil. 

Care  for  family  lies  between  (1)  and  (2).  They  are  as  a 
part  of  ourselves,  and  the  not  caring  for  them  as  such  is  the 
doing  them  wrong. 

The  idea  of  wrong  belongs  to  law,  and  wrong  is  defined 
for  us  by  an  imagined  law  of  which  the  actual  law  of  our 
country  is  a  partial  representative.  We  learn  this  law  (and 
therefore  what  is  wrong)  not  from  a  code  before  us,  but 
from  our  education,  the  opinions  of  the  society  we  live  in, 
and  our  sympathies.  The  idea  of  it  within  us  is  our  con^ 
science. 

The  idea  of  doing  good  to  others  is  suggested  to  us  by  the 
view  of  the  wants  of  others,  and  by  the  feeling  of  our  own 
wants,  sympathetically  attributed  to  them.  And  so  we  give 
them  pleasure,  or  make  them  happy. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ON  MORAL  ELEVATION. 


The  subject  which  I  am  going  to  speak  about  in  this  Moral  eie- 
chapter  is  one  which  I  have  two  or  three  times  been  Trnp^^d  In 
led  to  touch,  reserving  the  more  full  consideration  of  JJ^p^J^^^ 
it  for  a  separate  chapter.  ing  discus- 

I  described  the  first  ideal,  or  that  which  we  should 
do,  as  taking  two  forms  according  to  the  degree  and 
the  nature  of  the  freedom  which  we  suppose  in  our 
action,  the  forms  which  I  discussed  under  the  names 
of  duty  and  virtue.  Duty  is  something  incumbent 
upon  us,  a  restraint  which  presses  us  down,  and 
keeps  us  in  our  place  :  virtue  is,  in  this  respect,  the 
opposite  :  it  is  an  elevation  or  expansion. 

Hence  virtue  is  the  more  really  ideal,  or,  if  we  in  the  as- 
like  so  to  express  it,  it  is  ideal  in  a  double  way,  in  ofli^e':' 
two  degrees ;  in  duty  we  imagine  the  restraining 
law,  but  then  submit  ourselves :  in  virtue  we  imagine 
the  pattern  towards  which  we  work  or  strive ;  all  is 
stiU  upwards  and  outwards ;  there  is  no  restraint  or 
submission. 

I  described  also  in  another  chapter,  one  part,  and  the  value 
morally  the  most  important  part,  of  the  value  of  °  wtiona: 
actions,  as  consisting  in  what  I  then  called  the 
self-sacrifice  involved  in  them.  This  value  or  merit 
could  only  have  been  brought  under  the  head  of 
utility  by  including  under  useful  actions,  not  only 
those  productive  of,  or  tending  to,  good  result,  and 
those  of  a  kind  generally  or  often  productive  of  good 
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result,  but  also  those  prompted  by  feelings  without 
•   the  existence  of  which,  independently  of  any  thought 
of  result,  much  of  good  result  would  not  be  possible, 
iheesti-  I  described  again,  in  another  chapter^,  the  im- 

SSjnaSer :  portanco  of  what  I  there  called  self-maintenancey  by 
which  term  I  expressed  care  for  our  moral  self  as 
distinguished  from  care  for  our  interests;  care  for 
our  character,  I  said  we  might  call  it,  but  we  must 
mean  then  by  character  not  estimation,  but  that  to 
which  the  estimation  is  supposed  to  apply,  or  which 
is  considered  by  others  to  exist  in  us  as  the  ground 
of  it. 
the  worth-  Still  again,  in  another  chapter,  I  had  occasion  to 
^easu«.  speak  of  the  quality  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  called  by 
some  philosophers.  By  quality  is  here  meant,  com- 
parative preferableness  of  pleasures  on  some  other 
ground  than  that  of  amount  or  magnitude  or  quantity 
of  pleasure  or  pleasingness  in  them,  so  far  as  we  can 
estimate  this.  A  comparative  preferability  among 
pleasures  other  than  by  reason  of  quantity,  intro- 
duces into  eudaBmonics  the  first  ideal,  as  I  called  it, 
or  the  notion  of  something  as  what  should  or  ought 
to  be  in  preference  to  something  else  :  some  pleasures 
are  better  or  worse  than  others. 

All  these  four  different  things,  or  different  forms 
of  the  same  thing,  meeting  us  whichever  line  of 
ethical  consideration  we  take, — the  aspiringness  of 
virtue,  the  merit  of  actions,  the  estimableness  of 
character,  the  worthiness  of  pleasures, — suggest  for 
their  expression  a  metaphor  (if  we  call  by  the  name 
of  'metaphor*  this  inevitable  practice  of  language), 
one  which,  till  this  chapter,  I  have  used  as  little  as 
I  could,  though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  two 
or  three  sentences  on  morals  together  without  using 
it, — ^the  metaphor  of  height  or  elevation.     I  purpose 

1  Ch.  IX.  p.  160. 
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in  this  chapter  to  use  it  fully,  and  to  explain,  so  far 
as  I  can,  the  various  applications  of  it  just  now 
mentioned,  and  others  which  I  will  mention. 

Amongst  these  others  is  what  I  said  in  a  former 
chapter  about  the  love  of  excelling  or  of  excellence, 
how  large  a  contribuent  to  virtue  that  was :  and  in 
the  last  chapter  on  the  importance,  if  we  desire 
happiness,  of  aiming  not  at  happiness  itself,  but  at 
that  which  is  good  for  us,  of  the  attainment  of  which 
happiness  wiU  be  an  accompaniment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  or  likely  to  Eievafion 
be  useful  to  trace  thoroughly  the  meaning  and  appli-  'p^^^i^!^ 
cation  of  such  expressions  as  *  high '  in  reference  to  l^^ 
morals.     Upwards,  away  from  earth,  is  the  direction  tilings  s 
leading  towards  regions  in  which  our  imaginations 
expatiate,  but  demanding  effort  in  those  who  would 
seek  to  follow  it :  it  is  the  direction  also  away  from 
limitation,  so  that  in  speaking  of  measurement  to 
which  we  suppose  an  inferior  limit  or  origm,  but  not 
a  superior  limit,  we  naturally  use  the  terms  *  high ' 
and  4ow',  'rising'  and  *faUing'.     It  is  in  regard  of 
tlus  last  view  that  we  express  comparison  of  any  sort 
by  a  scale  of  high  and  low :  it  is  by  the  addition  to 
this  of  the  two  former  views,  that  we  find  an  ex- 
pression for  moral  comparison.      There  are   other 
metaphors  for  moral  comparison,  as  when  we  speak 
of  a  great  mind,  or  a  great  man ;  but  this  is  the  most 
frequent  and  significant. 

It  is  on  account  thus  of  the  reference,  in  morals,  ideaUsm, 
to  an  unseen,  on  account  of  the  effort  of  the  will  ^^;  ^^' 
against  difficulty,  and  on  account  of  the  continued 
comparison,  whether  of  one  moral  state  in  time  with 
another,  which  is  progress  or  decidence^,  or  of  one 

^  The  word  is  written  '  decadence,'  but  I  have  ventared  to  change 
this  barbarous  GaUicism  for  the  true  English  form,  in  accordance  with 
tlie  Author's  spelling  of  the  same  word  in  another  MS.    En. 
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moral  being  with  another,  which  is  a  moral  scale  of 
the  universe  or  of  creation — it  is  on  these  three 
accounts,  in  the  main,  that  we  may  consider  men  to 
use  the  expressions  *  high '  or  *low',  and  similar  ones, 
in  speaking  of  morals. 

No  doubt  different  schools  of  morality  proceed 
very  differently  in  their  use  of  these  terms — that  I 
will  return  to :  but  all  use  them :  and  no  wonder : 
for  whatever  misapplication  or  abuse  may  be  made 
of  the  notions,  morality  must  be  ideal,  must  be  an 
effort,  must  be  a  progress ;  and  all  these  features  of  it 
are  well  expressed,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  metaphor 
before  us. 

In  speaking  of  the  unseen,  I  do  not  want  to 
imply,  as  yet  or  necessarily,  any  religious  notion : 
the  unseen  may  be  looked  upon  as  matter  of  belief, 
which  is  the  way  by  which  morality  passes  into 
religion,  or  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  simply  matter 
of  imagination,  in  which  case  it  is  no  more  than  an 
ideal :  on  this  I  say  no  more  now. 
It  must  bo  It  must  uot  be  forgotten  that  here,  as  in  each 
meni^  by  ^^ther  caso,  WO  liavo  before  us  an  abstraction  or 
°-^enJ^°  partial  view,  which  has  a  pendant  to  it,  and  which 
tions.  of  itself  may  be  exaggerated  into  falsehood.  The 
pendant  to  the  notion  of  the  first  ideal,  or  that 
which  phould  be  do7ie,  as  virtue,  is  the  notion  of  it 
as  duty :  in  other  words,  virtue  is  not  simply  the 
aspiration  towards  an  ideal;  it  is  the  submission  also 
to  something  as  incumbent  on  us.  Again,  the  pendant 
to  the  notion  of  virtue  as  good  principle  is  the  notion 
of  it  as  good  impulse :  in  other  words,  virtue  is  not 
simply  effort.,  struggle,  conquest  of  difficulty ;  it  is 
feeling  also,  spontaneous,  natural,  entirely  uncon- 
strained. And  so  there  are  various  notions  whicli 
we  shall  see  more  fully  as  we  go  on,  naturally 
suggesting  themselves  as  pendants  to  all  notions  of 
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moral  comparison,    rivalry,    ambition,   advance    or 
progress* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  the  ^  o^ 
metaphor  of  'high'  and  *low'  has  been  to  the  faculties,  organiza- 
dispositions,  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  the  con-*nd*«w' 
sequent  arrangement  of  these,  in  a  scale  some  above  ^f^  ^*^® 

T  V^  .  .  .  ,  reference 

others,  as  they  exist,  or  may  exist,  m  our  moral  to  antho- 
organization.     The  notion  of  height  is  applicable  in  wor^!  ^ 
diflferent  ways  to  this  scale  or  hierarchy,  principally 
in  two  ways. 

These  two  different  kinds  of  height  or  superiority 
we  may  call  the  superiority  of  authority  and  the 
superiority  of  comparative  worthiness,  which  are  not 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

NobUity  or  aristocracy,  and*  governing  or  admin- Plato  re- 
istrative  power,'  do  not  necessarily  go  together  iuboSkSada 
politics.     We  shall  probably  be  right  in  saying  that  o'lty^^' 
Plato   recognized   both   kinds   of  superiority.     The  Antler 

•    p    •  r   J      •  •  1        1.    J  -x   X        neglects 

interior  mass  of  desire  or  impulse  had  over  it  two  the  latter, 
orders ;  reason  or  the  governing  power,  and  spirited- 
ness,  which,  while  resembling  desire  in  kind,  as  being 
itself  of  the  nature  of  impulse,  was  understood  to 
differ  from  it  as  being  superior  and  nobler.  Butler 
carefully  defines  the  important  superiority  to  be 
that  of  authoHty  existing  in  conscience.  On  the 
superiority,  of  a  different  kind,  existing  in  what  he 
calls  the  public  affections  over  the  private,  he  says 
less  than  he  should  have  done :  consequently,  on  the 
superiority  of  conscience  to  what  he  calls  self-love  he 
gives  us  no  light.  This  notion  of  superiority  as  a 
simply  regulating  power  converts  the  notion  of  a 
society  into  that  of  a  system. 

If  we  are  to  describe  what  virtue  is  by  reference  ^®  ^^^' 
to  our  internal  organization,  we  must  describe  it  as  *^e«^.  *^® 

o  '  Bnp6nority 

consisting  in  the  double  fact,  that  there  exists  inofprinci- 
Vigorous  operation,  principle,  and  that  there  exists  a  impulse. 
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Ancient 
morality 
was  defeo- 
tive  in  its 
view  of 
impulse, 
and  of  the 
results  of 
▼irtuoos 
action. 


Butler  is 
defective 
in  the 
same  way. 


preponderance  of  higher  impulse  oyer  lower  impulse: 
and  since  we  must  suppose  the  two  portions  of  this 
double  fact  in  harmony  together,  we  must  consider 
principle  as  approving  or  recommending  the  higher 
impulse  rather  than  the  lower,  and  we  must  consider 
the  higher  impulse  as  restrained  and  directed,  more 
or  less,  by  principle. 

Virtue,  as  presented  in  the  Platonic  and  Aristo- 
telian systems,  has  too  exclusively  the  aspect  of  self- 
control  or  self-command.  This  arises  from  two 
things :  first,  from  the  separation,  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  of  the  benevolent  affections,  as  modem 
philosophers  call  them,  from  the  main  consideration 
of  virtue,  though  they  come  in  for  notice  subordi- 
nately,  as  in  Aristotle's  discussion  about  ^tXta ;  and 
secondly,  from  their  almost  entire  omission  to  men- 
tion the  outward  useful  results  of  virtuous  action. 
Hence  in  Plato,  for  instance,  we  have  Siicaioavn;, 
<ra)<f)po(rvvri  and  f^poirqa-i^y  all  representing,  in  differ- 
ent views,  what  I  have  called  principle,  and  we  have 
avhpeia  representing  an  important  portion  of  the 
higher  impulse  :  while  we  have  hndvfxia  representing 
the  mass  of  lower  impulse  which  has  only  to  be  ^pb  - 
jugated,  and  has  no  properly  corresponding  virtue. 
Thus  not  only  is  the  higher  impulse  imperfetetly  re- 
presented, but  of  all,  impulse  and  principle  alike,  we 
have  only  the  introspective  view  given,  or  the  rela- 
tion to  oneself :  virtue  therefore  in  this  view  is  all 
self-engrossed  or  un-self-transcending;  it  is  too  much 
identified  with  simple  self-control ;  has  too  much  of 
principle,  too  little  of  impulse.  It  is  the  same  with 
Butler :  that  is,  though  he,  uniting  the  view  of  Chris- 
tian theology  with  the  ancient  view,  recognizes  the 
outgoiTigness  of  virtue,  and  the  importance  *  of  bene- 
volence or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  he  still  keeps 
to  the  ancient  view  in  making  virtue  consist,  to  a 
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great  extent,  in  a  conscientiousness  whose  claim  to 
obedience  resides,  not  in  the  character  of  the  things 
which  it  prescribes,  but  in  its  own  authority,  as  a 
faculty  of  a  superior  kind,  to  prescribe  them :  and 
how  or  why  it  so  happens  that  the  things  which 
conscience  prescribes  are  benevolence  and  conduct 
similar  to  it,  rather  than  selfishness  and  conduct  simi- 
lar to  it,  he  does  not  tell  us.  This  is  doing  what  the 
ancients  did ;  making  virtue  consist  too  exclusively 
in  the  fact  of  self-control  or  a  life  upon  principle ;  but 
this  is  not  enough.  The  view  is  on  all  hands  incom- 
plete. It  does  not  represent  completely  the  inteimcd 
fact  of  virtue  :  still  less  does  it  represent  what  virtue 
is  in  our  action  towards  others,  for  them,  in  rivalry 
with  them,  against  them. 

The  impatience,  on  the  part  of  utilitarians,  of  a  Dissatis. 
great  deal  of  what  is  called  moral  philosophy,  has  a  with  this 
certain  amount  of  justification,  when  we  consider  to  ^^^^nt 
what  a  very  ffreat  extent  such  philosophy  has  occu-  ficientpro- 

•f  •D  -T  r    */  nunenceto 

pied  itself  with  balancing  and  distinguishing  our  the  ntiiity 
various  faculties  and  feelings,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover what,  in  this  view,  virtuous  feeling  is :  and 
then,  when  the  question  suggests  itself,  what  is  it  all 
for  ?  what  good  does  this  virtue  do  in  the  world  ? 
what  use  does  it  make  of  itself  ?  how  little  attention 
comparatively  has  been  given  to  the  answering  it  I 
Why  should  we  take  all  these  pains  with  ourselves, 
they  will  say,  if  nothing  is  to  come  of  it  ?  what  does 
it  matter  in  the  universe  whether  we  are  virtuous  or 
not,  if  ^^15  is  all  of  virtue  ?  It  may  matter  very 
much  in  the  universe  what  we  do,  for  there  is  need 
of  a  vast  deal  of  useful  action  in  it ;  but  what  is  the 
need  of  spending  so  much  thought  on  what  we  are,  ^^  ^^^ 

if  that  is  all?  bringing 

The  utilitarian  then  may  be  pardoned  some  im-  selfish 
patience  as  he  looks  on  at  this  long  and  laborious  ty°®'^"" 
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imaginative  construction  of  the  moral  man,  while  he 
IB  anxious  that  he  should  be  got  into  action,  and 
that  it  should  be  seen  how  he  performs  the  work  in 
the  world  which  all  this  moral  nature  is  wanted  for. 
But,  independently  of  utilitarianism,  any  one  may 
well  have  the  same  feeling  in  regard  of  himself.  The 
notion  of  our  living  to  ourselves  alone  is  not  at  all  a 
natural  notion  with  us :  if  we  were  sentient  beings 
only,  perhaps  it  would  be  :  but  we  are  active  beings, 
with  powers  and  faculties  :  the  question,  What  shall 
we  do  with  ourselves  ?  is  as  natural  as  the  question. 
How  shall  we  be  happy  ?  To  be  told  that  our  work 
.  and  mission  in  the  world  is  simply  to  control  and 
command  ourselves,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
We  say,  I  can  understand  self-control  and  self- com- 
mand for  a  reason  or  object ;  but  for  its  own  sake  I 
cannot  quite :  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  this  way  all- 
important  to  myself:  I  am  not  satisfied  with  life 
being  an  end  in  itself,  its  own  end :  I  want  to  live 
for  something. 

Neither  this  latter  view  nor  that  of  the  utilitarian 
is  altogether  a  correct  one,  or  at  least  they  are  both 
liable  to  be  exaggerated  and  misused,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  what  seems  to  me  the  real  truth. 

Let  us  first  for  a  minute  or  two  forget  as  far 
as  we  can  that  there  is  any  one  else  in  the  world 
except  ourself. 
The  com-  With  respect .  to  our  own  pleasure,  we  may  be 
principle  either  self-indulgent  or  self-interested.  By  which 
^lae^ifl  I  mean,  we  may  either  yield  in  all  cases  to  the 
tanUn^e-  impulses  to  enjoyment  which  successively  make 
^*ionto  themselves  felt ;  or  we  may  restrain  and  manage  them, 
as  in  reia-'  with  foresight  and  prudence,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 

tion  to  the  ,  i  /•  i"/»/»ii 

happiness,  to  ourselves,  SO  lar  as  we  can,  a  lite  oi  what  we 

viduai!^^  then  call  happiness.     This  latter  process  is  what, 

when  it  is  considered  the  whole  of  moral  philosophy. 
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is  called  Epicureanism,  A  part  of  moral  philosophy 
it  must  be  on  every  system ;  in  utilitarian  systems, 
a  large  part :  for  oiu-  own  happiness  and  that  of 
others,  though  very  diflFerent  things  to  ou7*  view, 
yet  are  the  same  thing  to  a  general  or  indifferent 
view  ;  and  knowing  the  one  is  knowing  the  other. 

With  respect  to  our  virtue,  we  may  be  either 
impulsive  or  conscientious,  or  we  may,  as  we  ought, 
be  both  together.  In  the  same  way  as  foresight 
must  not  universally  preclude  indulgence,  or  there 
would  be  no  pleasure;  so  here,  we  may  let  some 
impulses  have  their  way,  and  others  we  may 
variously  restrain  and  manage,  so  as  to  convert 
them,  as  far  as  we  can,  into  a  life  of  virtue,  virtuous 
impulses  and  virtuous  habits. 

Now  what  I  want  to  say  is  this,  that  the  various 
impulses  and  the  nature  of  the  restraint  and  govern- 
ment which  they  should  be  under,  are  as  worthy 
and  as  important  an  object  of  study  in  the  point 
of  view  of  goodness  or  virtue,  as  in  the  point  of  view 
of  happiness.  We  are  not  indeed  in  either  case 
(as  we  are  looking  at  the  things  now)  going  out 
of  ourselves :  we  are  dealing,  so  to  speak,  with  two 
selves,  with  an  enjoying  or  sentient  self,  and  with 
a  moral  self:  the  ancient  self-engrossed  views  of 
vu-tue  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  counter-view 
or  pendant  to  the  ancient  Epicureanism:  whether 
or  not  there  is  reason  to  prefer  the  one  to  the 
other,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  impatient  with  the  ' 
one  more  than  with  the  other.  j^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Let  us  now  brinsf  these  two  views,  or  imaginative  J^egenerai 
constructions,  of  our  two  selves  out  mto  ufe,  and  the  psy. 
suppose  existing  around  us,  as  it  does  exist,  thevirtu^s^ 
world  of  beings  with  respect  to  whom  our  action  ^^"'J^the 

is    to    be.  psycho. 

lofgr  of 

Then  all  that  portion  of  moral  philosophy  which  happinesB. 
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treats  of  our  own  happiness  comes  to  be  of  im- 
portance, as  showing  us  how  we  may  promote  the 
happiness  of  others  as  well  as  our  own :  but  that 
portion  which  treats  of  virtue  is  not  less  important, 
for  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  virtuous  disposition  in 
ourselves  which  is  the  way  to  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  others :  and  in  the  same  manner,  it 
is  the  cultivation  of  virtuous  habits  by  others  (a 
thing  which  we  may  encourage  in  them),  which  leads 
them  to  the  promotion  of  each  other's  happiness  as 
well  as  of  their  own,  however  much  it  may  tend  to 
this  besides. 

The  psychology  of  virtue  is  thus  important  in 
the  same  way  as  the  psychology  of  happiness ;  not 
merely  because  virtue  is  the  way  to  the  happiness 
of  the  virtuous,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  but  because 
virtue  is  in  itself  as  important  as  happiness  to  each 
one ;  and  also  because,  if  we  consider  virtue  in  its 
relation  to  happiness,  the  way  for  the  mass  of  men, 
as  sentient  beings,  to  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness,  is  for  them,  as  individual  active  beings, 
to  have  virtue.  The  thing  wanted  in  the  dctive 
universe  for  general  happiness  is  not  the  simple  dis- 
position to  act  for  happiness,  but  the  disposition  to 
act  for  other^s  happiness,  which  is  virtue.  Hence  we 
have  the  two  lines  of  psychologic  investigation  in 
moral  philosophy:  the  one  that  of  our  feelings  of 
happiness ;  the  other  that  of  those  peculiar  feelings 
which  lead  us  to  transcend  self  and  care  for  other's 
happiness.  This  latter  is  virtue, 
still  this  The  psychology  of  virtue,  that  is,  the  portion  of 

fogy  o?vir-  ^^^a^  philosophy  which  treats  of  our  internal  organi- 
tue  must   zation  from  the  point  of  view  of  virtue,  not  from  the 

not  l)0 

taken  for  point  of  view  of  pleasure,  is  not  the  whole  of  moral 
M  mo^^  philosophy,  for  there  is  besides  to  be  considered  the 
phUoBo-     naoral  world,  or  Ufe,  in  which  virtue  is  to  be  applied. 
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But  it  is  as  practical  and  at  least  as  important  as  the 
utilitarian  consideration  of  our  internal  organization 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pleasure :  and,  unless  it  is 
misconceived  by  being  looked  upon  as  the  whole  of 
paoral  philosophy,  it  is  not  really  self-engrossed  and 
self-regarding  only. 

The  former  of  these  points  I  have  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently treated  both  now  and  previously:  the  latter, 
which  I  have  touched  upon  previously,  requires  a 
word  stiU  here. 

There  is  a  kind  of  unconscious  error  exceedingly  Mistaken 
likely  to  cling  to  the  noblest  natures,  and  almost  to  re^a^for 
them  alone,  in  this  matter.    We  have  as  it  were  two  ^^^  ®,^ 

.  1        i/»  .  moral  cha- 

selves,  our  active  or  moral  self,  and  our  sentient,  racter  is  a 
gratifiable,  pleasure-capable,  self :  let  us  take  the  selfish- 
word  *  self-carefulness'  as  applicable  to  both:  then^®**" 
it  may  be  considered  a  moral  axiom,  that  so  far  from 
the  two  kinds  of  self-carefulness  having  anything  in 
conmion,  they  stand  exactly  at  opposite  poles  from 
each  other.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other  and  cannot  co-exist :  quite  the  re- 
verse :  we  may  care  for  our  moral  being  and  care  for 
our  happiness  or  interest  also :  but  I  mean,  we  must 
not  mistake  the  doing  the  one  for  the  other.  And 
when  1  say  that  the  noblest  natures  are  likely  to  get 
into  error  in  this  respect,  I  mean,  there  is  danger  of 
their  considering,  that  all  this  care  for  themselves, 
whether  they  do  right  or  wrong,  is  what  they  them- 
selves are  not  worth ;  that  whether  they,  single 
individuals  in  an  infinite  universe,  produce  or  fail  to 
produce  some  little  happiness  (the  best  they  can 
hope),  may  be  a  matter  of  some  little  consequence, 
but  that  whether  they  do  right  or  wrong  can  be  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  except  to  their  own  par- 
ticular interest,  which,  being  what  in  the  universe 
they  are,   they  are   quite  willing  to   dismiss    the 
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thought   of.      Why   then,   they   say,   all   this   selt- 
attention?  and  the  unconscious  error  that  I  spoke 
of  is,  that  they  think  such  self-carefulness  is  akin  to 
self-interest,  a  sort  of  higher  kind  of  selfishness. 
Antithesis        I  mentioned  that  self-forgetfulness,  self-postpone-, 
selves,  the  uient,  or  sclf-sacrifice,  had  a  moral  value   parallel 
^g  g^jQyf  with,  but  independent  of,  the  value  of  usefulness 
^'         inaction.     But  what,  is  to  be  observed  is,  that  all 
these  feelings,  which  bear  the  above  names  in  refer- 
ence to  our  interested  self,  would  bear,  in  reference 
to  our  active  self,  exactly  opposite  ones  :  they  are 
self-remembrance,  self-exertion,  self-maintenance  (as 
I  used  the  term  before).     In  the  one  self,  we  are 
absorbers  of  felicific  action,  in  the  other,  we  are  out- 
givers  of  it :  the  two  are  inverse  the  one  to  the  other : 
in  the  one  we  are  sources  of  good,  in  the  other  con- 
sumers of  it.     And  to  this  still  is  to  be  added,  that 
there  needs  self-carefulness,  as  I  used  the  term,  in 
regard  to  the  one  self  as  in  regard  of  the   other, 
though  they  are  thus  mutually  polar  or  antithetic. 
As  regards  each  self,  what  stands  opposed  to  self- 
carefulness    is   self-indulgence.     Self-carefulness    in 
regard  of  our  self  of  happiness,  is  self-interestedness 
or  simple  prudence :  self-carefiilness  in  regard  of  our 
other  self  is  that  self-maintenance  which  precludes 
the  acting  wrong,  the  violation  of  our  duty,  the 
betraying  of  our  trust,  the  sulljdng  of  our  character, 
even  under  the  strongest  moral  temptation,  if  I  may 
so  express  it.     It  wiU  be  remembered  how  I  mean 
by  character  not  estimation,  but  what  estimation 
supposes. 
The  in.  Of  courso  all  general  statements  such  as  I  have 

^I!fl!.l«'    i^st*  now  made  are  full  of  difficulties  in  the  appli- 

conscien-    v  rr 

tiousness  catiou,  some  of  which  I  may  afterwards  treat  of: 
crease  of  my  present  concern  is  with  any  notion  that  moral 
nevofenee;  carcfiiluess  or  conscicutiousness  is  a  sort  of  elevated 
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selfishness,  to  be  postponed  to  earnest  enthusiasm 
for  the  results,  as  to  usefulness,  of  what  we  do.  To 
which  I  say,  that  in  this  view,  we  are  putting  into 
unnatural  opposition  to  each  other,  with  consequent 
distortion  of  both,  two  things  which  are  most  powerful 
mutual  aids,  but  the  better  aids  in  proportion  as  they 
are  kept  genuine  and  independent.  To  the  extent 
to  which  we  weaken  conscientiousness,  by  making  it 
appear  uncalled  for  self-engrossment,  what  we  really 
strengthen  is  our  own  self-regard,  not  the  regard  for 
others'  interests,  so  that  even  in  view  of  results, 
to  others,  violations  of  conscientiousness  would  be 
wrong. 

It  is  not  then  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  our  The  terms 
imagined  moral  being,  with  its  host  of  feelings  stand-  'low*  e^ 
ing  to  each  other,  in  two  quite  diflferent  ways,  in  the  gnpeHo^. 
relation  of  preeminence   and   subordination  ;   some  *y  °'  ^^* 

•  •"  ••  ••  ^  human 

having  their  preeminence  in  virtue  of  their  intel- to  what  is 
lectual  and  therefore  naturally  directive  character,  "^^ 
and  forming  together  what  I  have  called  principU  ; 
others  having  their  preeminence  in  virtue  of  their 
being,  as  simple  feeling  or  impulse,  of  a  higher 
quality  and  nobler  character  than  the  rest.  This 
*  higher'  and  'nobler'  we  must  a  little  investigate. 

The  notions  which  these  tenns  indicate,  (setting 
aside  now  whatever  of  metaphor  the  terms  convey, 
on  which  I  have  spoken,)  are  compounded  of  a  certain 
admiration  on  the  part  of  the  persons  using  them, 
and  a  very  vaguely  recognized  quality  supposed  to 
deserve  the  admiration.  Setting  aside  the  admiration, 
we  will  endeavour  to  get  hold,  so  far  as  we  can,  of 
the  quality :  and  I  will  first  tiy  to  do  so  by  saying, 
that  these  higher  impulses  are  the  less  animal  ones. 

When  the  word  '  animal '  is  used  in  this  manner, 
it  is  best  to  take  it  as  implying  a  rough  comparison 
between  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  and  an  obser- 
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vation  of  those  parts  of  his  nature  which  he  shares 
with  them, 
in  respect         Speaking   roughly,  they  have  not  imagination, 
ation ;  and  Thov  do  uot  apparently,  as  man  does,  combine  past 
rZiiy.    periptions  with  present  ones  so  aa  to  form  general 
ideas  and  an  internal  world  of  thought,  which  may 
influence  or  direct  what  they  do.     They  are  there- 
fore,  more   or   less,   the  slaves   of  the  present,   of 
present  perception,  present  feeling,  present  impulse. 

Man  on  the  other  hand  conceives  in  his  mind 
something  which  he  may  be  different  from  what  he  is, 
something  which  he  may  do  beyond  what  this  or 
that  felt  want  immediately  suggests  to  him.  This 
is  what  I  have  called  forming  ideals  :  and  the  feelings 
connected  with  these  are  the  first  which  we  may 
assign  as  standing  in  preeminence  above  others,  as 
belonging  to  our  height  in  the  scale  of  creation,  not 
to  lower  heights, 
in  respect  Again,  they  have  not  imaginative  affections.  All 
^on:^  affection,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  more  or  less  imagina- 
tive, so  that  we  might  say  they  have  not  affections  in 
our  sense  of  the  word  at  all  (this  all  requires  a  good 
deal  of  qualification) :  what  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  these  affections  as  instinct,  is  that  it  is  strong  even 
to  uncontrollableness,  but  that  it  is  very  particular, 
that  it  requires  presence,  that  it  is  connected  with 
merely  corporeal  sensations,  that  it  is  produced  by 
simple  familiarity  or  custom. 

Man's  affection  is  imaginative  sympathy  en- 
grafted on  the  simply  animal  or  instinctive  feeling  : 
and  the  vividness  of  the  imagination  gives  an  intense- 
ness  to  the  affection  different  in  kind  from  the 
intenseness  arising  from  the  simple  instinct.  And 
hence  it  is  that  human  benevolence  is  a  high  and 
worthy  feeling. 

It  is  again  a  part  of  the  same  want  of  imagination 
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in  the  animals  that,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, (in  which,  without  apparent  imagination,  the  . 
very  strongest  feelings  of  self-forgetfulness  and  self- 
devotion  are  closely  associated  with  simply  animal 
feelings,  as  in  the  case  of  affection  for  ofisprrng) 
mere  self-regard  is,  we  may  say,  a  necessary  part  of 
their  nature. 

Man  is  capable,  by  his  nature,  of  entering  into 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  others  as  well  as  of 
understanding  his  own :  and  that  same  self-forget- 
fulness, which  exists  in  the  '  animals  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  may 
exist  in  man,  and  is  prompted  and  stirred  in  him, 
from  the  view  of  the  want,  not  his  own,  which 
exists  around  him,  and  the  imaginative  view  of  the 
happiness  which  he  may  produce.  And  unselfishness 
of  this  nature  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  feeling  which  we 
think  high  and  worthy. 

In  the  absence  of  imagination,  the  capability  of  in  reBpect 
pleasure  existing  in  the  animals  must  be  but  limited,  l^^  f*' 
The  merely  corporeal  or  nervous  pleasure  of  course 
they  may  enjoy,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  we  do :  but  remembrance  and  recombina- 
tion, thought  of  the  absent  and  the  future,  imagina- 
tive or  ideal  construction,  multiply  our  being,  and 
produce  an  infinite  additional  amount  of  suscepti- 
bility of  pleasure  and  pain  of  which  the  animals 
can  know  nothing.  Pleasures  of  this  kind,  as 
compared  with  the  coarse  or  corporeal  pleasures 
which  the  animals  are  capable  of  as  well  as  we, 
are  what  we  call  *  refined '  pleasures :  and  in  virtue 
of  this  their  refinement,  we  consider  them  higher 
and  worthier  than  others. 

Lastly,  by  reason  of  his  imagination,  man  has  a  in  respect 
different  kind  of  ivill  from  that  which  we  may  say  ^  "^^  ' 
any  animal  can  have  :  the  mental  state  which  imme- 
G.  23 
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diately  precedes  his  action  is^  or  may  be,  of  a  fiilness 
and  complication  to  which,  with  them,  there  can 
be  no  parallel.  Choice  belongs  to  him,  and  cannot 
to  imimaginative  creatures.  And  so  there  belongs  to 
him  also  that  which  we  might  call  wil/idness,  using 
the  term  not  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  meaning  by 
it  a  concentration  of  will,  a  superiority  to  the 
changing  gusts  of  momentary  impulse,  a  choice 
deteSed  by  a  view  exSng  beyoid  the  im- 
mediate  and  present,  and  a  resolution  following 
on  this  choice.  And  thus  human  will  has  a  special 
worthiness  in  that  it. forms  the  transition  or  bond  of 
union  between  the  higher  impulse,  and  principle. 
It  is  principle  itself  in  the  form  of  a  higher  impulse. 
It  is  the  real  union  of  the  intellectual  and  morsd. 
in  respect        Connected  with  this  is  one  consideration,  which 

ox  the  ,  ,        , 

power  of    will  como  moro  under  our  notice  in  another  chapter ; 

prove-      that  man,  owing  still  to  his  imagination,  has  much 

™®^*'       less  fixity  of  nature  than  the  inferior  creatures  ; 

what  he  will  be,  either  as  a  kind,  or  as  an  individual, 

is  much  less   determined    for    him    by  previously 

existing   circumstances;    he  is,   in  kind  and  indi* 

vidually,  much  more  his  own  master.     They,  the 

animals,  are  many  of  them,  each  kind  in  its  peculiar 

way,  specially  trainable  by  man ;  but,  independently 

of  man,  each  species  goes  through  its  necessary  and 

generic  course  of  training,  whatever  it  is,  the  same 

for  each  individual,  so  that  there  is  no  distinctive 

individuality,    no  individual  progress,   and    conse-- 

quently  no  generic  progress.     Man  is  educable,  and 

more  than  this,   self-educative;    and  consequently 

progressive.     And  self-education  implies  imagination 

and  an   ideal;    the  thought  of  something  better, 

higher,  worthier,  to  which  we  educate  ourselves. 

•^•*h^d        So  fer  I  have  been  considering  the  terms  '  higher' 

'low' may  and  *  lower'  in  reference  to  a  comparison  between 
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ourselves  and  other  anima.lfl,   the  higher  impulses  also  be 
are  the  leas  animal  ones.    They  may  also  he  oon-^^^Jo" 
sidered  in  another  light,  as  the  more  spiritual  and*^™?®'^- 
divine.    I  will  explain  how  this  is  so.  tweenman 

In  illustrating  what  I  said  last,  I  did  not  indeed  ^ed7^ 
enter  iAto  detail  as  to  the  diflference  between  thej^j^*^ 
inferior  a.m'mals  and  ourselves  but  still  I  did  keep 
rather  close  to  that  difference.  We  may,  however, 
regard  the  non-animal  portion  of  our  nature  in  some- 
what of  a  different  manner.  We  may  look  more  at 
ourselves,  and  less  at  the  animals. 

We  are  not  creatures  of  intellect  alone,-  andThenoa- 
'  morality  therefore  is  not  acting  simply  by  reason  or^^ 
on  principle.     If  it  was,  it  would  be  matter   ofS^cSwi^* 
simpler  consideration.     It  is  not  perhaps  difficult  for  ^y  "»*«Ueo-. 
us  to  imagine  what  a  being  intellectual  only,  a 
vovTrpoKTij^f  would  be :  but  we  are  not  such. 

Hence  there  is  no  meaning  or  importance,  really, 
in  the  saying  as  the  ancients  did,  that  man's  spe- 
cialty or  differentia  in  comparisoix  with  other  animals 
is  his  being  rational,  and  that  his  special  excellence 
therefore  or  virtue  must  consist  in  the  excelleince 
and  the  predominance  of  his  reason.  If,  in  this,  by 
reason  we  mean  anything  definite,  as  intellect,  it  is 
not  true ;  if  we  mean  by  reason  all  the  higher  or 
non-animal  portions  of  man's  nature,  it  is  insignifi- 
cant, and  says  nothing. 

The  non-animal  portion  of  our  nature,  supposing 
the  expression  to  have  meaning,  we  may  call  for 
convenience  the  spiritual  portion :  it  consists  of  our 
human  intellect,  or  reason,  for  one  part ;  and,  along 
with  this,  of  a  great  deal  of  impulse  or  emotion  pf 
different  kinds,  of  which,  firom  the  various  things 
which  I  have  just  now  said  about  it,  we  may  to 
a  certain  degree  see  the  character.  I  have  dwelt 
already  on  the  importance,  in  our  constitution,  of 

23—2 
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imagination,  and  on  the  various  applications  of  it. 
Now  we  ourselves  are  the  highest  and   worthiest 
kind  of  beings  that  we  know  o£    It  may  be  difficult, 
if  I  am  asked  to  say  what  highest  and  worthiest 
means  here,  to  say  it :  but  I  think  the  proposition 
is  one  which  every  one,  whatever  his  views,  would 
allow  in  some  sense  ;  allowed  in  this  way,  the  propo- 
sition is  in  a  manner  ^  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  high  and  worthy.     This  is  expressing  in  other 
words  the  same  thing  which  I  have  said  already. 
One  aspect       But  although  WO  are  the  highest  kind  of  being 
thaUHa"  *^^*  ^®  know  of,  WO  are  by  no  means  the  highest 
»p*^^  that  we  can  imagine:  and  in  fact,  all  morality  is, 
a  idgher    moro  or  Icss,  the  imagination  of  higher.     Virtue  is 
inan  life,   the  acting  in  the  manner  in  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
conceive,  imagined  beings  higher  and  worthier  than 
we  ordinarily  are,  would  act.    It  is  in  this  way  what 
we  may  call  a  stretching  upwards  to  a  higher  nature. 
This  ideal  of  a  higher  or  worthier  nature  towards 
which,  in  whatever  way,  we  aspire,  is  one  which  we 
have  not  touched  upon  yet,  and  it  is  one  which  takes 
many  forms :  it  is  itself  a  form,  so  to  speaks  of  the 
first  ideal,  or  what  we  should  do. 
This  may         The  imagination  of,  and  aspiration  towards,   a 
forai  M^re-  higher  nature  is  what  more  than  anything  else  gives 
Ugion,  or  ][£q  ^nd  interest  to  the  view  of  human  action,  ani- 

oi  a  beliei  /*»  • 

in  pro-  mates  human  eflfort,  and  brings  out  human  charac- 
*^^*  ter.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  form  which  the  idealizing 
energy  in  men  mainly  takes ;  for  we  look  with  more 
interest  at  the  combined  and  concrete,  than  at  the 
abstract.  We  may  imagine  aspiration  after  a  higher 
nature  than  oiu*  own,  roughly  speaking,  in  two  man- 
ners :  we  may  suppose  other  natures  existing  now, 
independent  of  ours,  but  which  are  or  may  become 
known  to  us,  which  we  may  imitate,  which  may  per- 
haps influence  us,  towards  which  we  may  approxi- 
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mate :  or,  aware  as  we  are  of  what  I  have  called  the 
unfixedness  and  educability  of  our  nature,  we  may 
imagine  other  and  superior  states  of  it,  or  states  into 
which  it  may  change :  the  first  of  these  is  religion, 
the  second  is  belief  in  the  progress  and  improvement  . 
of  the  human  race. 

We  call  God  *  good,'  so  far  as  moral  suggestion  virtue  u 
prompts  us  to  do  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  en^fy ' 
conceive,- as  fixed  and  realized  in  His  character,  the  t?*?.^?^* 

.  '  oeliei  in 

ideal  perfection  of  worthiness  of  being,  which  worthir  *^e  «»«*- 

,«  ••<x*/»*        1"  enoe  of 

ness  our  own  generic  superiority  to  interior  bemgs,  beings  bu- 
and  the  comparative  superiority  of  some  among  us  mimwhom 
to  others,  suggests  to  us.     And  then,  fixing  in  Him  J^J^ 
this  ideal  perfection,  we  conceive  our  own  worthiness  reeembie. 
or  virtue,  — and  there  is  no  better  or  more  practical 
way  of  conceiving  it, — as  consisting  in  our  being  like 
Him.     But  it  will  be  said,  in  this  way  we  mean  by 
the  perfect  Divine  character  no  more  than  an  imagi- 
nation of  a  perfect  human  charau^ter,,  which  we  might 
as  .well  make  without  any  thought  of  God.     Not  so : 
the  supposition,  which  so  naturally  suggests  itself,, 
of  the  actual  existence  of  a  nature  superior  to  ours, 
makes  the  thought  more  vivid  than  if  what  we  con- 
ceived was  only  an  ideal  of  what  we  might  be  :  and 
morality  is  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  most  important 
suggestive  of  God  to  us,  as  existing,  but  doea  its 
part,  and  fastens  its  character  upon  what  it  finds, 
aiding  both  itself  and  the  consideration   of   that 
which  it  thus  recognizes. 

I  am  not  however  now  going  to  consider  what 
morality  or  virtue  may  have  to  do  with  real  exist- 
ence. So  far  as  I  deal  now  with  the  relation  between 
morality  and  religion,  I  mean  religious  imagination 
and  religious  sentiment  very  widely  considered  in- 
deed When  Plato  condemned  the  immoral  tendency 
of  the  popular  religion  of  his  times,  he  condemned  it 
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as  a  falsification  atid  abuse  of  that  which,  even  as  he 
could  understand  it,  ought  to  be,  and  might  be,  a 
most  powerful  moral  agent :  it  is  with  this  general 
moral  bearing  of  it  that  I  am  now  concerned. 
Baoh  re-         Y irtue  is  thus  the  acting  in  a  manner  superior  to 
B^^beS^  ourselves ;  the  doing  an  act,  or  feeling  a  feeling,  not 
t^^"of  helongiDg  to  what,  in  past  times  perhaps  and  in 
pripcipie  lowor  or  worse  moments,  has  been  or  is  our  nature, 
paiB«.       but  belonging  to  a  better  nature,  and  brought  into 
ours ;  now  perhaps  fully  ours,  because  the  result  of 
a  moral  habit;   but  still,  as  ours,  belonging  to  a 
better  or  higher  part  of  us,  which  stands  in  contrast 
with  a  lower  or  worse  part.    Such  an  act  may  be 
with  effort,  or  may  be  without :  it  may  be  the  result 
of  principle,  and  be  attended  with  very  great  effort : 
it  may  be  the  result  of  the  higher  impulses,  and  be 
quite  without  effort,  apparently  merely  spontaneons: 
and  in  the  two  cases  it  may  possibly  have  equal  merit 
of  opposite  kind.   For  in  any  nature  morally  superior 
to  ours  we  must  suppose  higher  intelligence  than 
ours,  and  nobler  impulse  than  ours,  to  go  together : 
and  in  our  imperfect  struggles  it  may  be  the  one  of 
these,  or  the  other,  that  we  may  most  be  animated 
by,  or  most  succeed  in  attaining  to. 
In  attain.        The  distinction  which  I  made  above  between  our 
higher  self  two  solvos  IS  heiB  to  be  kept  in  mind:  the  most 
^STtSe'  virtuous  action,  as  I  have  just  described  it,  is  that 
lower.       which  is  least  our^  own ;  that  is,  least  belonging  to 
our  lower,  gratifiable,  interested  self;   but  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  this,  it  is  most  our  own,  in  reference 
to  our  higher  and  active  self :  it  is,  more  than  lower 
action,  our  deliberate  choice  if  it  is  on  principle, 
and,  more  than  lower  action,  an  absorbing  and  trans- 
porting impulse,  if  it  is  on  impulse. 

That  admiration  which  we  give  to  men  about  ub 
whom  we  see  act  worthily,  becomes,  when  we  imagine 
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natures  superior  to  ours,  the  reverence  belonging  to 
religion  :  and  we  look  with  something  of  this  feeling 
of  reverence  on  acts  of  real  nobleness  in  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  still  more  when  we  think  of  them  in 
remembrance,  or  think  of  the  great  ones  of  our  kind 
who  have  passed  away.  In  these  various  ways  the 
imagination  of  superior  natures  affects  us  in  ways 
akin  to  religion. 

The  belief  in  human  progress  has  been,  in  many 
cases,  a  religion,  and  a  most  energetic  one,  with  many 
who  have  had  no  other :  and  to  many,  who  have  had 
much  besides,  it  has  been  an  ennobling  belief,  con-   . 
firming  their  religion,  and  confirmed  by  it, 

I  shall  not  speak  just  now  about  this  historically,  virtue 
or  about  various  erroneous  views  which  have  been  "?*y, 
held  on  the  subject.  "  It  only  belongs  to  our  subiect  strength- 

,  ...  enedby 

now,  and  is  only  ennobling,  in  so  far  as  it  supposes  the  rigjit 
the  possibility  of  man's  becoming,  by  the  continued  pro^^^. 
effort  of  successive  generations,  in  kind  a  higher  and 
worthier  being,  a  higher  animal,  if  we  like  so  to  use 
the  term ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  combines  with  this  a 
belief,  that  man  does,  as  matter  of  fact,  in  some 
respect  become  such,  a  hope  that  he  may  become  so 
in  larger  measure  in  the  future,  an  effort  to  find  out 
how  he  may  become  so,  and  to  aid  the  progress.  It 
is  clear  that,  where  the  belief  in  progress  is  of  this 
nature,  there  is  formed  in  the  mind  an  imagination 
or  ideal  of  what  man  would  be  if  he  were  better; 
in  other  words,  an  idea  of  what  being  'better'  means. 
Nor  can  this  ideal  well  exist  in  the  mind  without 
being,  not  only  a  bright  dream  for  the  future,  but  in 
some  degree  a  guide  for  action  in  the  present. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ON   THE   RELATION   OF  THE   IDEAI^   TO    HIGHER  AND 

LOWER  FACT. 

The  moral  In  all  that  I  have  written  hitherto,  I  have  not  been 

I^J^,^®  solicitous  by  what  name  I  should  call  the  mental 

tioiui :       process,  the  result  of  which  is  the  existence  in  our 

minds,  or   pres^itation   before   our   minds,    of  the 

moral  ideals  which  I  have  described. 

I  have  generally  called  it  *  imagination',  as  a  very 
vague  term :  it  is  at  least  that^  whatever  else  it  is. 
Imagination,  in  this  use  of  it,  is  simply  a  mental 
process,  similar  to  sensible  perception  in  so  far  aa  it 
has  a  supposed  object,  but  difiGsrent  from  it  in  so  far 
as  that  we  do  not  attribute  to  the  object  of  imagi- 
nation the  same  kind  of  reality  which  we  attribute 
to  the  objects  of  sensible  perception* 
to  which  For  convenience  we  may  assume  four  degrees  of 

greeg  of  ^  reality  or  non-reality  in  the  moral  ideals;  four  dif- 
of '^mpera^  forent  pr6cesses  of  mind,  we  may  say,,  in  or  by  which 
tiveness    we  mav  present  or  represent  them  to  ourselves, 
oribed.      They  may  be  looked  upon  as  dreama;  or  as  valuable 
imaginations ;  or  as  beliefs ;  or  as  inward  perceptions. 
Similarly  we  may  classify   them  according  to  the 
degree  of  force  which  they  exert  upon  our  action. 
We  may  think  of  them  as  something  imperative  or 
incumbent   upon   us ; .  as  something   fit   for   us  or 
adapted  to  our  nature;  as   something  desirable  or 
useful ;  or  as  something  worthy  of  us  and  to  be  aspired 
after.    I  have  put  the  ideals  here  in  a  different  order 
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from  before,  in  order  to  have  them  in  a  sort  of  scale, 
which  we  may  call  that  of  incumbency  or  (taking 
it  the  other  way)  of  freedom. 

Now  when  we  use  the  word  *  right',  we  mean  to  Moral  pw- 
express,  as  against  lower  fact  (by  which  I  mean  such  hw  rei- 
fact  as  is  cognizable  by  means  of,  or  as  a  result  of,^JJ^^^^ 
the  exercise  of  our  sensive  powers),  an  ideal  or  imagi-  »»^  lower 
nation;  but  at  the  same  time  we  mean  to  express, 
as  against  mere  vague  imagination,  visionariness,  or 
dream,  a  reference  to  fact  of  some  kind.     What  is 
the  difference  between  moral  philosophy  and  a  simple 
dreaming  about  one  thing  and  another  as  desirable 
or  good  ? 

The  difference,  or  the  reference  to  fact,  is  double : 
along  with  the  reference  to  lower  fact,  there  is  a 
recognition,  or  suggestion,  of  higher  fiujt  of  some 
kind.  Both  kinds  of  reference  to  fact  involve  the 
greatest  difficulties. 

Without  the  reference  to  lower  fact,  i.e.  to  thei>iffio^- 
nature  and  condition  of  man  upon  earth,  as  what  is  gwni  to 
commonly  called  experience  shows  it  to  us,  moral  **^  ' 
philosophy  is  all  in  the  air,  and  no  usefiil  application 
can  be  made  of  it :  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying 
it  is  nothing ;  for  himian  action  and  human  life  are 
what  it  is  intended  to  be  the  art  and  rationale  of. 
But  what  is  man  for  this  piupose,  and  what  human 
nature?  Is  it  savage  man,  or  civilized  man?  man 
as  the  subject  merely  of  physical  and  psychological 
dissection,  or  man  (as  we  always  find  him)  with  his 
self-made  array  of  customs,  social  habits,  and  ele- 
mentary jurisprudence?  How  are  we  to  distinguish 
between  the  fact  which  is  to  govern  our  criticism  or 
our  ideal,  and  the  fact  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  former,  and  the  contrast,  or  matter  for  im- 
provement, to  the  latter  ? 

Again,  without  reference  to  higher  fact  of  some 
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kind^  we  have  ideally  nothing  to  answer  to  the  man 
who  says  to  us,  Eat,  drink,  ^i\joy  yotuiBelf^  the  rest 
is  dream;  dream,  he  may  continue,  which  I  have 
myself  no  objection  to  indulge  in,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
likely  to  contribute  to  that  one  undoubted  reality, 
my  own  palpable^  tangible,  pleasure;  but  whidb, 
beyond  this,  you  must  allow  me  not  to  trouble 
myself  about,  while  there  is  this  to  be  attended  to 
and  worked  for.  But  then,  assuming  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  higher  fact,  what  is  its  nature,  and 
what  assurance  are  we  to  get  of  it  ?  Is  it  fact  of 
man*s  nature,  of  this  kind,  that  a  high  and  worthy 
part  of  this  nature  is  to  form  ideals  for  his  action, 
and  to  care  for  the  happiness  of  others,  which  he  can 
only  imagine,  as  well  as  for  his  own,  which  he  can 
feel?  Or  is  it  fact  of  man's  nature  of  another  kind, 
viz.  that  he  has  thoughts,  convictions,  beliefs,  within 
him,  not  suggested  by  anything  which  he  merely 
feels  as  sensation?  Or  is  it  fact  beyond  himself, 
a  perception,  or  what  he  thinks  so,  of  a  moral  world, 
akin  in  some  degree  to  that  perception  which  he  has, 
or  thinks  he  has,  of  the  material  world  in  which  he 
physically  lives? 

I  have  here,  it  will  be  seen,  noted  the  four  pro- 
cesses of  mind  which  I  described  above,  the  first  of 
which  negatives  reality,  or  higher  fact,  corresponding 
to  the  ideals,  while  the  three  others  suppose  it  of 
some  kind. 
Foot  and         The  notion  of  *the  riffht',  or  that  which  should 
'^^Z^  be  done,  and  other  kin^d  notions,  belong  to,  and 
bhied^or  ^P^J*  ^  middle  region  between  fact  of  observation 
action,      or  experience  on  the  one  side,  and  poetry,  sentiment- 
alism,  the  region  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  on  the 
other  side.     Is  there  any  such  region  ?  what  can  we, 
in  our  minds,  make  out  about  it  ? 

It  is  no  use  to  go  on  reforming  moral  philosophy. 
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as  has  continually  been  done,  by  flying  successively, 
disgusted  with  the  vagueness  of  imaginationcdism^  to 
positivism  or  fact,  and  then,  the  next  generation, 
back  again,  disgusted  with  the  barrenness  of  fact,  to 
imaginationalism  or  idealism.  Unless  We  conjoin  the 
two  things  together,  there  is  no  moral  philosophy. 
We  must  add  to  our  observational  knowledge  of 
what  iSi  the  notion  of  something  as  what  should  he. 
Fact  of  itself  suggests  nothing  for  us  to  do  except 
the  getting  rid  of  actually  pressing  imeasiness.  It 
is  our  nature  that,  along  with  our  sensation  of  what 
w,  we  should  imagine  or  conceive  what  might  be,  and 
this  is  what  suggests  the  mass  of  our  action.  But 
this  imagination  or  conception  might  be  altogether 
wild :  we  must  correct  or  direct  it  by  itself,  i.  e.  by  a 
study  of  our  own  and  of  the  general  human  con- 
sciousness, so  far  as  these  expressions  have  meaning 
and  signify  something  possible :  and  we  must  correct 
or  direct  it  by  the  actual  facts  of  human  nature  to 
which  it  is,  in  action,  to  be  applied.  If  tins  cannot 
be  done,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  philosophy. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  philosophy,  be- 
cause, whether  we  have  a  book-science  of  this  name 
or  not,  men  in  life  do  and  must  guide  their  life  by 
views  of  this  kind :  they  not  only  look  at  what  is 
the  fact,  which  would  suggest  no  action^  but  they 
think  what  would  be  well,  or  what  they  want :  they 
not  only  think  what  would  be  well  or  what  they 
want,  which  by  itself  might  be  vain  castle-building, 
but  they  consider  whether  their  ideal  is  reasonable, 
and,  considering  actual  fact,  is  practicable.  Moral 
philosophy  is  the  rationale  of  this :  and  surely  the 
consideration  of  the  principle  of  that  which  we  must 
do  is  a  reasonable  and  practical  Une  of  thought. 

We  may  look  upon  the  right  as  a  sort  of  half-way 
house  between  positive  fact  and  the  vaguely  ideal: 
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and  again,  in  another  view  of  the  same  thing/  we 
may  look  upon  imagination,  or  the  forming  of  ideals, 
as  a  mental  process  which  connects,  or  brings  into 
relation,  two  sorts  of  £act,  the  lower  and  the  higher, 
physical  or  observational,  and  moral  or  intuitive. 
J-f^..     >  feeling,  of  w^t  and  duty,  and  our  unagmiug 
of  duty  are  this  or  that  as  what  we  want  or  what  we  should  do, 
c^twe'cf ''  in  accordance  with  these  feeUngs,  are  of  themselves 
facts  be.    fg^^  [^  q^j.  nature,  and,  like  all  other  fact,  are  in- 
dicative  of  fact  beyond  them.     As  I  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  our  feelings  of  desire  are  more  or  less  indi- 
cative of  the  fact  of  want:  our  feelings  of  duty  are 
more  or  less  indicative  .of  the  fact  of  a  task  or  work 
appropriate  to  us  and  belonging  to  us.    To  find  what 
is  the  want  we  must  examine  our  feelings  of  desire, 
which  are  irregular,  shifting,  capricious,  but  in  re- 
spect of  which,  by  comparison  of  different  times,  of 
corresponding  feelings   of  others,   Ac,  we  can  ap- 
proximate to  something  fixed  and  stable.     To  find 
what  is  the  work  or  task,  we  must  examine  in  the 
same  manner  our  feelings  of  duty :  like  the  want, 
they  are  vague  and  irregular;  but  not  all  chance,  not 
all  caprice. 
These  feel-       The  examination  of  our  feelings  of  want  and  of 
corded  in  duty,  and  the  examination  of  human  nature,  or  the 
tutions  of  experience  of  human  nature,  are  to  a  certain  extent 
Bociety.     ^j^g  same  thing.     Men,  as  they  have  come  together 
in  society,  have  expressed  their  common  feelings  of 
want  and  of  duty  in  the  customs  which  have  estab- 
lished themselves,  and  the  earlier  and  simpler  laws 
which  have  been  formed,  previous  to  the  existence 
of  what  we  might  call  a  legislative  consciousness, 
or  a  distinct  and  deliberate  thought  of  the  general 
advantage.     When  we  speak  of  *the  facts  of  human 
nature',  we  must  at  least  imply  all  this.     By  'man' 
we  must  at  least  mean  not  savage  man,  but  man  in 
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society*  Haw  far,  by  *man',  we  should  mean  what 
we  call  highly  civilized  man,  as  distinct  from  man  in 
simpler  society,  we  will  see  another  time. 

Imagination  transcends  lower  fact,  and  presents 
to  lis  the  good  and  right  as  what  should  be,  without 
however  losing  sight  of  lower  fact :  the  conception  of 
higher  fact  controls  and  fixes  imagination,  and  gives 
us  the  notion  of  the  right  and  fit,  as  distinguished 
from  the  vaguely  and  generally  good. 

We  should  not  have  formed  ideals  for  our  action  The  dispo- 
at  all  unless  it  had  been  our  nature  (in  this  respect  fim^deaiB 
dijBfering  from  the  nature  of  the  inferior  animals)  to  "^^'^5,^! 
do  so:  and  our  nature  thus  is  a  part  of  the  general  t™"©!^*?*® 
nature  in  virtue  of  which  the  ideals  present  them-  ty  of  one 
selves  to  us  as  something  good  and  desirable.  If  all  Son  to  im- 
were  hap-hazard,  neither  should  we  have  a  nature  to  f^^®^/*  * 
think  one  thing  better  than  another  to  be  done,  nor  universal 
would  in  fact  any  one  thing  be  better  than  another. 

The  formation  then  of  moral  ideals,  is  the  putting  ^^o^fi 
together  observed  lower  fact  with  suj^osed  higher  {3^  we 
fact  in  some  kind  of  way.    The  way  may  be  very  p^^^^^" 
various.     And  the  fact  on  each  side  may  be  very  ^igher  and 
various  also;  on  the  one  side  there  may  be  scarcely 
anything,  on  the  other  side  there  may  be  very  much : 
on  this  depends  the  relative  amount,  in  the  view 
taken,  of  positivism  and  idealism :  but  if  it  is  in  any 
way  practical,  i.  e.  applicable  to  action  and  suggestive 
of  it,  it  must  really  involve  both. 

The  state  of  mind  also  in  regard  of  the  supposed  This  is 
higher  fact  may  be  various,  in  the  manner  which  I  vSois 
have  indicated:    it  may  be  something   which  we|?^Pg®^" 
imagine  only  (without  thinking  it  therefore  to  be  different 
despised),  it  may  be  something  which  we  may  be-Bystems. 
lieve,   it  may  be  something  which  we   think  we 
perceive  with  the  inner  eye,  an  actually  objective, 
though  unseen,  universe. 
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This  will  be  best  undeistood  by  our  comparing 
together  the  most  complete  form  of  positivism,  and 
the  most  complete  form  of  idealism  or  anti-positiviam, 
as  we  know  them  in  actual  human  thought. 
PoaitiTism       M.  Comte,  in  calling  his  system  positivism,  has 
lower  fact  evidently  intended  to  ezdude,  in  the  most  complete 
^rt/Sat  DMmner  possible,  all  consideration  of  anything  as 
w^**     what  might  be.    Experience,  past  and  present,  shows 
us  what  has  been  and  is.    We  have  now,  as  to  humaa 
nature,  gone  through  a  tolerably  long  period  of  this 
experience:  the  sum  of  it  may  be  expressed  thus, 
that  as  time  advances,  man  increases  his  material 
comforts,  enlarges  his  physical  knowledge,  and  changes 
his  manner  of  thinking :  M.  Gomte  considers  that  he 
has  himself  discovered  the  law  of  these  changes ;  and 
also  that  he  has  foimd  that  man,  in  some  portions  of 
the  earth,  has  come  in  substance  to  the  end  of  the 
series  of  change,  or  to  a  permanent  stata     Here 
then,  he  says,  in  this  final  manner  of  himian  think- 
ing, we  have  given  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  a  fact  of 
observation  (what  I  have  called  the  lower  fact) :  this 
is  what  we  are,  what  man  is,  what  takes  place,  what 
we  do  and  cannot  help  doing:  it  is  the  actual  or 
positive.     And  then,  in  the  second  place,  we  can 
have  no  other  idea  of  anything  as  what  we  should 
be,  what  man  should  be,  what  should  take  place, 
what  we  should  do,  as  beings  who  direct  our  own 
action,  not  mere  natiural  agents  who  cannot  help 
doing  what  they  do, — than  this  idea  of  what  we,  the 
longest-experienced  among  mankind,  are.      Conse^ 
qaently^  this  which  we  are,  is  what  we  should  with 
the  greatest  urgency  try  to  be :  we  should  invest  this 
actual  with  the  characters  of  the  ideal :  what  we  do 
and  must  do,  think  and  must  think,  we  should  do  a^ 
what  we  should  do,  think  ixs  what  we  should  think  : 
keep  the  notion  of  right,  but  invest  ihefact  with  it. 
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Here  we  have,  first,  an  amplification  to  the  utmost 
extent  possible,  of  the  lower  or  observational  fiict, 
the  assumption  that  '  human  nature/  or  man  in  the 
abstract,  is  nothing  more  than  the  man  of  our  pre<- 
sent  experience ;  and,  next,  a  hesitating  admission  of 
higher  &ct  to  a  limited  extent,  allowing,  for  instance, 
that  there  is  a  way  in  which  individuals  ought  (for 
whatever  reason)  to  be  educated  or  to  think,  or, 
again,  that  the  course  which  collective  man  in  his 
experience  does  take  is  the  course  which,  for  what* 
ever  reason,  he  ought  to  have  taken ;  and  then  giving 
back  to  us  civilized  human  nature,  with  its  supposed 
positivist  manner  of  thinking,  as  an  ideal  to  which 
we  should  conform  ourselves. 

Exactly  of  an  opposite  nature  to  this  are  the  idealism 
various  h^hly  developed  idealisms,  whether  they  nates  the 
are  religious  or  simply  moral.  ^^^^  ^*' 

T^  may  be,  i  I  have  eaid,  of  Uoagbation,  be- 
lief,  or  supposed  internal,  but  actual,  perception. 

The  first  of  these  are  the  pure,  or  commonly 
understood,  idealisms;  as  that  of  Bousseau,  who 
considered  that  ever  since  man  had  left  a  primaeval 
savage  state  he  had  been,  not  advancing,  but  drifting; 
not  developing,  but  misgrowing ;  that  he  ought  in- 
deed in  the  beginning  to  have  formed  for  himself 
an  ideal  of  improvement,  as  we  may  form  one  now, 
but  an  ideal  which  should  have  preserved  and  de- 
veloped, instead  of  destroying,  his  noble  earlier 
virtues. 

The  man  who  thinks  thus  may  be  said  to  see,  or  in  idealist 
think  he  sees,  in  the  lower  fact  of  the  observed  ^^oi 
savage  state,  higher  fiict  in  the  form  of  what  he  con-  f^^"^' 
siders  possibilities  of  improvement  and  tendencies  to  ^^  ^^ 
development.     His  idealism  consists  m  considermg  imaging, 
that  these  are  the  parts  of  human  nature  which  ^^ 
ought  to  be  cultivated  and  developed,  human  nature 
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of  itself  being  very  liable  to  misdevelopment.  And 
with  him  it  is  the  higher  fact,  the  imagined  or 
half-seen^  vague  as  it  is,  which  is  the  fact  of  real 
importance. 

Or,  again,  there  is  the  idealism  of  those,  who, 
feeling  strongly  how  little  man,  civilized  and  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge  as  he  is,  can  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent or  be  a  type  of  what  man  ought  to  be,  yet 
recognize  in  it  an  advance  on  barbarism,  and  a  step, 
or  many  steps,  towards  an  ideal,  but  possible,  per- 
fection. This  imagined  perfection  is  more  or  less 
suggested  by  what  man  has  done  for  himself :  in  so 
fer  as  there  is  such  suggestion,  lower  or  observed 
fact  is  assumed  under  higher.  Between  views  of 
this  kind  and  the  last,  there  may  be  an  infinite  gra- 
dation; and  there  may  be  any  degree  of  relation 
between  views  of  this  kind  and  religious  views. 

The  state  of  mind  which  I  have  last  alluded  to  is 
that  in  which,  while  we  are  aware  that  we  are  only 
imagining  what  might,  be,  we  still  feel  that,  in  doing 
this,  we  are  not  idly  dreaming,  but  that  we  and 
others  might  so  act  that  our  imaginations  might  be 
realized,  and  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  thing  if 
they  were  so. 
In  regard         The  uoxt  statc  of  mind  is  that  which  I  have- called 
^e kieai    'belief.'   It  is  soberer,  but  firmer  than  the  preceding, 
?onn  of     lyi^g  nearer  to  our  will  and  active  powers.     It  is 
belief.       imagination  with  very  little  of  picture,  veiy  little  of 
'     distinct  conception,  but  with  a  persuasion  and  con- 
viction, less  animating  and   stimulating  than   the 
other,  but  more  firm  and  steadUy  operative. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by  belief  we  may 
take  duty.  Duty  is  an  ideal  which  we  do  not 
imaginatively  luxuriate  in,  as  in  thoughts  of  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  but  in  which  we  believe. 
It   supposes   a  fact,   but   not   necessarily   an    even 
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internally  perceivable  fact.  The  feeling  of  duty,  in 
reference  to  our  action,  corresponds  to  the  thought, 
in  reference  to  our  intellect,  which  makes  us  really 
reasonable  beings ;  it  is,  in  a  manner,  our  moral  con- 
sciousness. 

I  will  stop  here  for  a  moment,  to  point  out  the  AppUoa- 
intellectual  reference  with  which  I  use  the  words  terma  be- 
*  imagination,'  *  belief,'  and  the  others.  h^i^l- 

Our  knowledge^  is  of  two  kinds:  ax^quaintance ^-^^^ 
with  things ;  and  knowledge  about  them,  or  of  their  tuai 
properties.      The    former    arises    from    the    super- ^^^j^^ 
addition  of  consciousness  to  a  communication,   ofot^ow- 
whatever  sort,  between  our  frame  and  the  things ;  oommuni- 
this    is    cognoscentiay   connaissance.     The  latter  is  |^  ^'^ 
thought  about  the  things,  with  the  superaddition,  *^'***** 
whencesoever  derived,  of  the  notion  that  the  thought 
is  right :  this  is  scientia,  sa/ooir. 

The  fact  of  the  communication  between  our  frame  Manner  in 
and  what  we  call  external  nature,  the  fact,  i.e,  of  ex- oommnni- 
perience,  becomes  knowledge  in  virtue  of  attention  5^^^^"^ 
given  by  us  to  it ;  consciousness  means  the  capacity  ^^' 
of  such  attention.     For  the  stone  which  we  touch  to 
touch  us  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  touch  it, 
there  is  required  in  it  fibres,  sensitive  of  pleasure 
and  pain  in  the  contact,  like   our  nerves,  and  a 
reacting  will.     For  the  tree  which  we  see  to  see  the 
sun,  from  which  it  receives  the  light,  in  the  same 
way  as  we,  to  whom  it  trapsmits  the  light,  see  it, 
there  would  be  required  a  high  concentration  of  the 
(already  in  some  degree   existent)    expansive  and 
shrinking  sensitiveness  to  internal  chemical  change 
produced  by  light,  together  with  the  rudiments  of 
a  toill  which  might  fix  attention  on  it,  and  also 

*  Of.  ch,  y.  and  Exphratio,  p.  60. 
G.  24 
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some  relation  between  the  movements  produced  and 
the  spatial  circumstances  of  the  sun.  I  have  just 
made  this  passing  allusion  to  indicate  roughly  the 
relation  between  the  fact  of  experience  as  communi- 
cation, and  the  result  of  experience  with  attention  to 
it  in  our  perceptional  knowledge. 

Concurrently  with  the  communication  between 

our  &ame  and  the  external  world,  there  is  going  on 

thought  in  our  spiritual,  unspatial,  being ;  time  being 

the  link  of  union  between  the  two.     We  may  follow 

knowledge,  as  I  have  said,  along  either  of  the  paths, 

only  that  we  cannot  blend  them.     But  we  do  know 

in  the  two  ways ;  some  things  especially  in  the  one 

way,  some  in  the  other. 

BeUef  i8  The  word  *  believe '  is  a  word  transferred  in  the 

a'm^^  first  instance  from  a  moral  to  an  intellectual  appli- 

{®JJJJ[^^'  cation :  it  signifies  to  give  credit  to  the  word  of  a 

w^^'  P®^^^>  *^  yield  our  judgment  to  his,  or  make  our 

aphere.     judgment  foUow  his.     Belief  is  knowledge,  which  cls 

knowledge,  is  illegitimate ;  though  it  may  be  accom- 

.panied  by  conviction  as  strong,  and  lead  to  action  as 

vigorous  as  if  it  were  legitimate. 

It  denotes        The  Completeness  of  the  knowledge  of  experience 

pietemVfi-  or  perception  depends  upon  the  completeness,  and 

agination  ™<^re  especially  upon  the  variety,  of  the  communis 

denoteBin-  cation,  in  Order  that  possible  illusion  in  one  manner 

complete  '  t  •  i  -rm 

cojnoBcen-  may  be  corrected  m  another.  Where  the  communi- 
cation is  imperfeict,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be 
certain  between  perception  and  imagination.  A 
knowledge  in  the  way  of  sdentiay  or  knowing  ahptU 
things,  if  it  be  more  or  less  incomplete  in  a  manner 
analogical  to  the  above,  is  what  I  call  a  belief.  So 
long  as  the  word  ^belief '  retains  any  signification 
separate  from  that  of  knowledge,  then,  though  the 
certainty  may  be  complete,  the  mind  is  always 
more  or  less  in  an  expectant  or  prospective  position. 
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We  have  got  in  a  short,  compendious,  cross-cut  way, 
knowledge  to  wliich  properly  belonged  a  dififerent  way. 

As  I  am  using  the  term  'belief  in  the  present  in  this 
chapter  it  is  re-applied  from  intellectual  relations  to  the  terms 
moral  ones.     I  mean  it  to  apply  to  judgments  which  p{fe"to^" 
we  are  persuaded  we  make  with  grounds,  and  which  P^'^i 

,  111  /»  1      judgments 

we  act  upon,  though  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  and  con- 
demonstrated ;  in  the  same  way  as  by  'imagination' ^^^*°"*' 
(in  the  narrower  sense  as  distinguished  from  belief) 
I  mean  coriceptions  which  we  are  persuaded  are  not 
idle  and  worthless,  though  they  are  not  matters  of 
our  experience.  The  mass  of  our  conduct  which  ia 
determined  by  what  I  have  called  'principle Ms  based 
upon  such  hdief. 

In  reality,  our  two  manners  of  knowledge  each  Either 
stand  in  a  relation  of  illegitimacy,  or  crOss-cut  way,  knowledge 
to  the  other.     Demonstrative  proof  is  the  jumping  JaJtoiy  by 
over  an  infinite  mass   of  possible  experience:    ex-**««^ 
hibitory  or  experimental  proof  is  the  supersession  of 
argument  by  interrogation  of  nature. 

In  either  case,  according  to  the  fra.me  of  our  Either  in- 
mind,  we  are  more  or  less  disposed  to  say  for  our-  oSl»  as^tS 
selves.  Well,  I  grant  it  is  so,  but  still,  I  want  to^'^^^^- 
know  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  so.     This  we 
may  say  equally  in  regard  of  our  belief  of  the  forty- 
seventh  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book,  and  in 
regard   of  out  belief  that  acids  will  turn  certain 
liquids  red,  and  alkalies  blue.     In  fact,  though  we 
can  conceive  knowledge   in  one  only   of   its   two 
manners  at  a  time,  yet,  whichever  way  we  conceive 
it,  the  other  kind  of  knowledge  lies  at  the  base  of 
that  which   is  present   to  our  minds,  as   a  great 
co-foundation    stone,    and    a    necessary    condition; 
though  on  the  view  we  then  take,  insoluble  and 
undevelopable. 

If  we  take  the  view,  e.  g.  that  all  actual  know- 

24—2 
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Thus  $ci'  ledge  is  experience,  i.e.  that  past  and  existing 
belief,  k  human  knowledge  is  the  sum  (variously  shortened 
inToivedin  {qj.  convenient  expression)  of  all  the  noted  (or  at- 
tia;  COS'  teudod-to)  commuuication  which  has  ever  taken 
aThiwtfd  place  between  the  human  organization  and  the 
Inentia.  ©xtemal  universe,  then  the  other  view  of  knowledge 
as  thought,  will  lie  as  a  co-foundation  at  the  base  of 
this  in  the  shape  of  belief  in  the  universe,  or  a  notion 
of  the  unity  of  things,  which  is  what  causes  the 
co-ordination  of  our  fragmentary  e:i^periences,  and 
what  leads,  iij  fact,  to  the  noting  of  them.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  take  the  view  that  knowledge  is 
correct  thought,  there  lies  at  the  base  of  it,  in  a 
similar  maimer,  what  I  have  called  'inward  per- 
ception.' Knowledge,  as  correct  thought,  is  all 
expressible  in  propositions:  the  propositions  {i.e. 
their  meaning)  being  the  same  for  all  persons,  it 
is  transferable  from  one  to  another,  and  might  exist 
in  the.  propositions,  as  the  plant  in  the  seed,  during 
an  interval  in  which  all  consciousness  or  knowingness 
might  conceivably  cease  and  be  non-existent.  In  this 
way  of  viewing  knowledge,  the  (logical)  subject  of 
knowledge  is  a  supposition  only,  and  all  the  matter 
of  knowledge  is  the  amount  of  the  different  things 
which  may  be  thought  about  it.  But  as  experience 
in  the  former  case  requires  belief  as  its  co-foundation 
or  condition,  so  in  this  case  does  thought  require  as 
its  co-foundation  or  condition,  what  I  have  called 
inward  sight.  We  do  not  individually  hnow  the 
proposition  in  question  till  we  have  an  inward  sight 
of  it ;  just  as,  in  the  other  case,  the  particular  ex- 
perience becomes  to  us  knowledge  by  being  accepted 
as  a  part  of  the  great  imiverse,  in  which  we  believe, 
and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  it. 

to'thew"  -     ^^     *^^    ^    intellectual.     That     which    cor- 
are  the  be- responds,  in  our  thought  of  the.  moral  universe;  to 


nour. 
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the  two  above  kinds  of  fundamental  consciousness  Hef  in  the 
in  our  thought  of  the  intellectual,  is  belief  or  inward  the  inward 
sight  according  to  the  nature  of  it.  The  belief  that  Sfe^Morai 
law  or  order,  as  opposed  to  chaos  and  randomness,  ^^J®'" 
must  apply  not  only  to  the  particulars  of  things,  as 
we  see  it  does,  but  to  the  entire  of  being,  in  which 
ca^  it  becomes  meaning  and  reason,  aa  distinguished 
from  insignificance  and  purposelessness, — this  belief 
seems  to  me  to  play  the  same  part  in  the  fragmentary 
and  incohesive  mass  of  circumstance  or  occasion  for 
action,  which  we  call  life  or  the  moral  universe,  as  it 
does  in  the  intellectual  universe.  No  experience 
could  give  us  this  belief,  but  it  seems  to  me  that, 
intellectually,  we  could  not  think  for  a  moment 
without  it :  all  our  actual  knowledge  might  be 
coAsidered  as  the  development  of  our  one  first 
view,  which  could  not  have  been  what  it  was  un- 
less  everything  had  been  what  it  was,  the  universe 
on  its  side  and  we  on  ours,  and  from  which,  therefore, 
everything  afterwards  known  was,  in  its  nature,  de- 
ducible:  everything  was  given  in  that.  In  the  same 
way,  moral  consciousness,  conscience,  or  duty,  is  the 
imaginative  feeling  of  ourselves  as  belonging  to  a 
moral  universe  or  entirety,  with  its  constitution, 
reason,  and  purpose:  it  is  a*  self-divided  feeling  of 
greatness  and  littleness,  the  feeling  of  a  contrast 
between  the  universe,  which  'we  can  think  of  and 
act  as  belonging  to,  and  a  special  individuality  and 
frame  which  bounds  our  power.  It  is  imagination, 
as  quite  beyond  experience:  it  is  belief,  as  not  of 
itself  expatiative,  not  a  separate  object  of  contem- 
plation, but  involved  in  consciousness, .  and  going 
directly  to  action.  If  we  endure,  or  act,  as  seeing 
an  Invisible  Being,  then  belief  passes  into  what  I 
have  called  inward  sight :  if  we  act  upon  an  abstract 
law,  with  a  thorough  conviction  that  what  we  are 
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doing  is  reasonable,  there  is  nothing  of  course  to  see, 
even  inwardly  or  imaginatively,  but  that  which  moves 
the  will  under  these  circumstances  is  what  I  mean 
by  belief,  as  distinguished  from  the  inward  vision, 
imagina-  The  application   of  the   unseen,  believed  in  or 

to^beiief,"  supposod  to  be  inwardly  seen,  to  the  actually  seen 
^wald^    ^^   ^^®>   ^   morality,   often   undistinguishable  frotn 
▼iBioD.      religion,  as  in  its  firat  entrance  into  literature  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  again,  in  a  more  philosophical 
form,  in  Plato  and  the  Stoics.     I  shall  at  times  use 
the  term  '  belief  in  reference  to  all  the  unseen ;  belief 
being  in  this  case  the  more  general  term,  and  the 
inwardly  seen  being  believed  in  as  well.     And  both 
the  inwardly  seen  and  the  believed  are  imagined  as 
well:  we  should  not  be  religious  without  an  ima^- 
nation ;  but  religion  is  imagination  justifying  itself 
and  leading  on  to  belief,  and  belief  justifying  itself 
and  leading  on  to  inward  vision. 
Difference        Different  idealists,  whether  philosophers   or  re- 
Tdb^^iftsas  ligious  tcachcrs,  even  under  the  same  nominal  system 
^^l^^'  of  morals  or. religion,  have  differed  greatly  in  the 
which  they  degree  in  which  they  have  accepted  more  or  less  of 

have  aC' 

ceptediow-  the  actual  development  of  human  society,  and  cor- 
er  act.     respondingly  have  attempted  less  or  more  to  apply 
the  unseen  or  ideal  to  the  correction  and  elevation 
of  it. 

I  question  whether  the  different  ways  in  •  which 
different  teachers,  and  reformers  have  endeavoured 
to  put  together  the  actual  and  the  ideal  (or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  form  the  true  ideal  for  action 
by  putting  together  the  observed  and  the  felt  or 
believed)  have  ever  been  estimated  in  fair  comparison, 
.      or  indeed  whether  they  ever  can  be. 

Religious  teachers  differ  from  moral  philosophers 
in  considering  that  they  have  given  to  them  in  a 
special  way,  viz.  by  revelation,  the  particulars  of  the 
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ideal  which  is  to  be  the  aim,  or  rule,  of  action. 
They  thus  speak  with  assumed  authority;  rightly 
assumed,  in  so  far  as  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  religion  or  revelation  rests  commend  themselves 
as  valid. 

Independently  of  religious  authority,  the  ideal 
by  which  moral  philosophy  must  endeavour  to  direct, 
correct,  improve,  elevate,  and  reform  the  actual,  must 
be  derived  from  human  feeling.  This  feeling  exists 
to  some  degree  in  all ;  to  a  great  degree  in  some. 
The  words  of  the  idealist  ever  are.  If  all  were  what 
some  are,  what  would  the  world  be!  And  why 
should  they  not  be  ?  To  which  the  actualist  ever 
answers,  The  moral  world,  in  substance,  is  given  by 
human  constitution  and  circumstance :  granted  that 
the  good  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  universe,  you 
could  not  have  a  world  all  aristocracy ;  badness  or 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  some  is  a  condition  of  good- 
ness or  superiority  on  the  part  of  others ;  as  the 
world  is,  there  is  unhappily  work  for  the  bad  in  it 
as  well  as  for  the  good ;  or,  not  to  put  the  matter 
coarsely  and  exaggeratedly,  the  exigencies  and  tempk 
tations  of  actual  life  are  such  that  we  must  be  satis- 
fied, morally,  with  Uttle. 

The  history,  thusj  of  moral  eflfort  to  elevate  and  MeaUBts 
improve  human  life  has  always  presented  a  mass  of  always  suf« 
noble  inconsistency,  not  unfrequently  lending  itself  JJ^^i^ed 
as  an  object  to  satire  and  ridicule.  *^®  8^^" 

V  ^  ness  em- 

The  good  feeling  has  always  been  more  or  less  at  bodied  in 
work  even  in  what  man,  independent  of  special  effort,  state  of 
has   done  for  himself;  and  constantly  this   simpler  ■*^®*^' 
and  more  general  human  improvement  has  justified 
itself,  and  with  reason,  against  the  more   special 
efforts  of  moral  reformers.     Duty  has   made  itself 
felt  in  its  general  character  of  the  notion  of  restraint 
of  our  passion  and  wilfulness,  of  a  something  incum- 
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bent  upon  us  to  do  or  to  avoid,  and  in  its  particular 
character  of  the  notion  of  services  to  be  rendered  to 
particular  persons  concerned  in  life  with  us.     Socie- 
ties have  been  formed  with  these  feelings  strongly 
predominant,   tempering,   but   yet  leaving  still   in 
vigorous  energy,  man's  natural  activity  and  enter- 
prise, his  feeling  of  want  and  power,  and  the  impulse 
to  supply  the  one  and  to  exercise  the  other.     Then 
comes  in  the  moral  idealist,  and  mourns,  as  well  he 
may,  that  there  is  so  little  of  elevated  motive,  so 
much  of  eflfort  after  what  is  not  worth  effort,  so  little 
thought  of  what  is  most  worth  thinking  of     But 
.       after  all,  when  we  are  thinking  what  men  might  be 
in  the  one  direction,  it  is  but  fair  to  think  what  they 
might  be  in  the  other.     The  present  ordinary  condi- 
tion  of  civilized  human  nature  represents  what,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  savage,  must  be  a  very  lofty 
ideal.    In  almost  all  crises  of  effort  after  moral  reform, 
certain  portions  of  good  in   the  actual    have    had 
to  stand,  or  try  to  stand,  against  certain  portions  of 
bad,  mistaken  for  good,  in  the  ideal.     And  not  un- 
frequently  one  result  of  such  contests  or  crises  has 
been  to  give  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  possible 
depths  of  evil  into  which  man  may  plunge,  when  the 
web  he  had  spun  for  himself  of  custom  and  law  has 
been  temporarily  broken. 
The  more         In  a  general  way,  a  moral  system,  to  have  really 
^tema^*^  practical  influence,  must  take  a  great  deal  both  of 
have  U8T1-  the  lowor  fact  and  of  the  higher  to  put  together, 
bined       and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  it  takes  of  the  one,  the  more 
actual  ^   it  will  attempt  to  take  of  the  other, 
fntbusi-*^        The  systems  which  try  to  supersede  the  higher 
^^'or     fact,  or  the  ideal,  by  the  lower  fact,  or  experience, 
are  the  various  forms  of  what  I  have  called  positive 
ism.     On  these  what  I  shall  say  now  is  only  this, 
that  they  cannot  be  really  true  to  themselves  or  to 
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experience.     They    either    misrepresent    experience  I 

and  the  real  fact,  or  they  unconsciously  and  \in-  I 

authorizedly  introduce  the  ideal,  while  in  profession 
disclaiming  it.  The  former  of  these  is  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Epicurean  positivism,  the  latter  of 
the  Comtian:  though  in  fact,  each  of  them  does 
both. 

The  systems  which  make  no  account  of  the  lower 
fact,  except  to  condemn  it,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
higher,  are  the  Various  forms  of  highly  idealist,  as- 
cetic and  mystical  morality,  involved  very  frequently 
in  systems  of  religion.  On  these  also  I  will  say 
nothing  just  now. 

But  in  general,  as  I  have  said,  the  more  influen- 
tial systems  of  morality  and  religion  have  sought  to 
unite  the  proper  attention  to  both  kinds  of  fact.  In 
the  Stoic  system  there  was  very  much  of  exaggera- 
tion^and  mistake,  and  so  there  has  been  in  various 
developments  of  the  Christian :  but  the  Stoic  system 
in  the  old  times,  and  the  Christian  in  later,  while 
they  gave  greater  prominence  than  other  systems  to 
the  ideal  or  imseen,  did  also  more  than  any  others  to 
inspire  interest  in  and  regard  for  actual  human 
society.  Side  by  side  with  the  lofty  and  often 
exaggerated  morality  of  the  Stoic  mse  man^  and 
with  the  Christian  denunciations  of  the  worlds  there 
were  combined,  in  the  one  case,  reverence  for  law, 
respect  for  active  and  public  life,  value  for  sociality, 
and  in  the  other  case,  most  detailed  and  careftil 
recommendation  of  common  duties,  without  any 
notion   of   these    being    superseded  by  something 

higher.  The  ideal 

I   will    now  proceed    to    look  at  the   relation  ne^r""' 
between  moral  imagination  and  fact  from  a  different  J^^  ^" 
point  of  view,  and  to  explain  what  I  meant  some  ®^  ^^^ 
time  since  by  saying,  that  the  moral  imagination  fact. 
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is  a  medium  to  us  between  tlie  lower  and  higher 
fact.- 

There  are  three  elements  of  moral  consideration : 
the  faciendum  or  ideal;  the  lower  fact,  or  human 
condition  and  human  feeling;  and  the  higher  fact, 
(assuming  there  to  be  such)  i.e.  the  wider  state  of 
things  which  is  the  basis  of  the  relation  between  the 
first  of  these  elements  and  the  second,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  under  the  circumstances  of  the  second, 
makes  the  first  what  it  is,  the  thing  to  be  done. 
Thehigher        III  practical  moral  philosophy  the  object  aimed 
dSstinor    ^*  is  the  finding  out  of  the  particulars  of  the  first  of 
B^^^^/    these  from  the  general  notion  which  we  form  of  it 
tiveethiofl,  united  with  an  examination  of  the  second.     In  this 
practical    general  notion  is  involved  to  a  certain  extent  the 
?^aB^t*i  third  element,  the  recognition  of  the  higher  fact ; 
iS'Se*^    but  this  higher  speculation  is  not  what,  in  practical 
ideal.       moral  philosophy,  we  follow  out.     We  look  at  the 
ideal  in  regard  of  its  application.    And,  in  connexion 
with  this  application,  we  enter  into  as  detailed  an 
examination  as  we  please  of  the  condition  and  feel- 
ings of  man;  examine  what  makes  his  happiness, 
what  are  his  natural  feelings  about  virtue  or  the 
ideal,  how  he  himself,  in  his  institutions,  follows  out 
the  notion  of  ideal  duty,  and  much  besides. 
How  this         Moral  philosophy  has  been  divided  by  some  into 
thedi^^    two  portions,  the  theory  of  moral  sentiments,  and 
"i??  ®'.  .  the  criterion   of  morality :   the   division  is  hardly 

ethics  into  .  i»ii»n  /•!  • 

theory  of  Sufficient  for  the  full  extent  of  the  subject.     The 

ments,      former,  or  moral  psychology,  is  the  examination  of 

rion  o?*^   an  important  portion  of  feeling :  the  second  is  one 

morauty.  y^Qj  ^f  expressing  what  I  have  called  the  purpose  of 

practical  moral  philosophy.     We  might  in  any  case 

add  to  these  two  a  third  portion,  the  theory  of  moral 

obligation :  this  would  be  really,  an  examination  of 

the  relation  of  the  first  of  the  elements  to  the  thiid. 
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or  more  accurately,  considering  how  I  described 
the  third  element,  an  examination  of  that  element 
itself. 

In  whatever  way  we  put  it,  we  cannot'  study 
moral  philosophy  without  having  suggested  to  us 
not  only  its  practical,  but  its  speculative  interest,  in 
regard  of  what  I  have  caUed  the  higher  fact,  i.  e.  the 
(supposed)  moral  position  of  man  in  reference  to  the 
unseen. 

Is  it  because  there  is  something  which  we  ought 
to  do  that  we  imagine,  believe,  or  think  we  see,  that 
there  is ;  and  if  so,  what  is  there,  beyond  our  own 
being  and  experience,  which  makes  it  thus  proper 
for  us  or  incumbent  upon  us?  Do  we  owe  it  to 
anybody  ? 

The  consideration  of  this  higher  fact  belongs  to 
speculative  philosophy,  if  we  consider  it  only  specu- 
latively ;  to  a  sort  of  transcendental  moral  philosophy, 
if  we  consider  it  practically;  and  it  constitutes 
natural  religion  if,  in  our  pi-actical  consideration  it 
brings,  or  seems  to  bring  us  into  association  with 
HghS  moral  temg,,  or  on^e  such  teing. 

I  mentioned  the  distinction  between  those  who  Different 
would  consider  moral  imaginations  only  dreams,  and  Sr^Tsi*^ 
those  who  would  consider  them  at  least  valuable  ^*y.^' 
imaginations.     To  the  former  of  course,  all  that  I  J^o  higher 
have  called  *  higher  fact  *  is  simply  chimerical.     The 
state  of  mind  of  the  latter  I  have  described  as  either 
imagination  (with  value),  or  belief,  or  supposed  per- 
ception,— ^intuition. 

Usinff  the  word  imagination  for  all  these  latter 
states,  we  may  have  the  following  views  about  the 
facts  imagined  :  that  they  indicate  a  reality,  but  that 
this  reality  is  either  unseizable,  or  is  very  limited,  or 
has  mingled  with  it  an  element  of  decepti veness  and 
misleadingnesa 
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And  of  this  higher  fact  in  relation  to  the  lower 
fact  we  may  have  the  following  views ;  that  it  is  less 
true  to  us  than  knowledge  of  experience ;  that  it  is 
more  true  to  us;  that  it  is  equally  and  similarly 
true  to  us;  that  it  is  equally  and  similarly  un- 
true. 

Of  the  three  views  in  the  former  paragraph  I 
consider  the  correct  one  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  first 
and  the  second :  of  the  four  views  in  the  latter  para- 
graph, a  mixture  (if  we  can  suppose  such  a  mixture) 
of  the  second  and  the  third. 

What  I  mean  by  this  will  j^erhaps  appear  as  I 
proceed  to  explain  how,  as  it  seems  to  me,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  higher  fact  is  homogeneous  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  lower,  though  it  is  small  in  quan- 
tity, and  very  vague.  Though  such  ^oc^  as  is  known 
may  have,  and  must  have,  a  wide  margin  of  imagi- 
nation ;  still  it  is  not  self-contradictory,  and  not  of 
such  a  kind  that  from  the  nature  of  it,  we  shall 
be  wrong  in  exercising  any  judgment  about  it^. 
Phiioso-.  I  B.m  here  upon  a  very  different  philosophical 

^^in     question,  which  I  shall  only  jueit  touch,  but  which  I 
theAbs^  do  uot  like  to  avoid,  as  a  part  of  it  concerns  moral 
lute  and    philosophy.     I  shall  put  it  most  simply  perhaps  by 
them^  "*  stating  what  appears  to  me  an  error ;  viz.  the  suppo- 
•«»'-      -sition  that  there  is  any  sense  or  meaning  in  speaking, 
or  even  thinking,  of  'things  in  themselves'  which 
either,  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  understanding, 
appear  to  us  as  things  other  than  this,  or  as  to 
which,  what   becomes  known  to   us   is   only  their 
relation  with  other  things,  equally  unknown  also. 
This  is  the  general  philosophical  error:   the  moral 
case  of  it  is,   the    supposition  that  there  is  any 

^  Compare  with  what  follows,  the  fuller  discussion  in  the  Exploration 
pp.  60-67,  and  generally  the  chapters  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton ;  also  the 
Appendix  on  Relativism  and  Regulativum  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  £d. 
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.meaning  in  speaking  of  an   absolute  morality,  for 
which  we  men,  in  virtue  of  our  particular  constitu- 
tion,  are  obliged  t9  take  as  morality:  something  other  . 
and  different. 

What  I  consider  to  be  the  error  may  be  put  in 
other  words  thus :  those  philosophers,  from  Kant 
downwards,  who  have  most  strongly  taught  that  we 
cannot  see  things  in  themselves,  or  know  absolute 
morality,  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  philoso- 
phers who  have  most  strongly  given  the  impression 
that  there  is  meaning  in  such  an  expression  as 
*  things  in  themselves,'  and  again  that  there  is,  or 
might  be,  a  so-called  absolute  to  be  known.  They 
have  given  an  altogether  false  force  to  the  notion  of 
our  knowledge  as  relative.  The  consequence  is,  that 
they  have  led  to  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many 
between  the  notions  of  the  absolute  and  the  true. 
More  or  less  imconsciously,  they  have  taken  a  plea- 
sure in  tantalizing  or  rebuflfing  the  human  intelli-  ^ 
gence  :  they  have  talked  so  much  about  the  absolute 
.  as  to  fill  our  minds  with  the  notion  that  it  is 
something  which  might  be,  something  which  is 
worth  knowing,  and  then  they  tell  us  that  we  can 
never  know  it. 

What  appears  to  me  is,  that  the  speaking  in  this  The  asser- 
manner  of  the  things  in  themselves  or  the  absolute,  we'^oaimot 
as  if  they  represented  the  highest  truth,  the  Platonic  ^^ings  in 
TO .  oMTcus   ov,   that   after  which   is   all   the  yearn-  ttw™-, . 

SelVBB    18 

ing  of  our  intelligence, — is  an  entire  philosophical  ehhemon. 

■  .•  m  lit  ji  xi'  sensioftl  or 

misconception.  1  o  say  that  we  cannot  know  things  untrue : 
in  themselves  or  the  absolute,  seems  to  me  either 
false,  or  else  to  be  like  saying  that  we  cannot  know 
something  entirely  in  alio  genere  from  knowledge, 
like  the  saying  we  cannot  see  a  sound,  or  hear  a 
colour.  But  the  feeling  of  the  people  who  are  told 
that  they  cannot  know  the  absolute  is  that  the 
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highest  knowledge,  that  which  their  minds  yearn 
afler,  is  thus  denied  to  them ;  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing in  their  nature  forbidding  them,  in  genere,  to 
attain  to  the  highest  and  worthiest  truth.  And  so 
by  thorough  misapplication,  we  are  told  that  this  is 
humbling:  to  our  nature. 

I  have  here  given  the  impression  produced :  what 
the  philosophers  themselves  have  thought  about  it  is 
another  thing,  for  almost  every  utterance  of  a  philoso- 
pher who  has  tried  to  pierce  deep  into  things,  and 
give  conscientiously  all  he  thinks,  has  been  a  text  the 
meaning  of  which  has  afterwards  to  be  fought  about. 
Kant,  and  others  after  him,  may  have  meant  in 
substance  what  I  have  said  here ;  but  the  effect  of 
Kant's  proclamation  of  the  unattainability  of  trans- 
cendental knowledge  was  to  excite  an  effort  after  the 
attainment  of  it  such  as  there  has  not  perhaps  been 
since  Plato.  Nobody  would  have  made  this  effort 
if  they  had  not  understood  by  what  was  thus 
denied  to  them,  not  some  mere  illogical  and  contra- 
dictory notion,  but  the  real  view  of  things,  the 
crowning  satisfaction  of  the  thirst  of  knowledge. 

I  will  very  briefly  explain  the  two  senses  which 
I  said  might  be  given  to  the  assertion  that  *  things 
in  themselves  are  unknowable ' ;   in  one  of  which 
senses  I  said  that  the  assertion  was  imtrue,  in  the 
other  that  it  was  nonsensical     I  will  speak  of  the 
latter  first, 
nonsenfli-         The  thing-in-itself  may  be  identified  with  the 
thing  in  it- logical  subjcct  01  a  proposition:   m  this  case  it  is 
mer"iogi-  ™^r®V  ^^  unmeaning  notion  to  which  we  are  led  by 
cai  entity :  our  terms,  a  metaphysical  surd  or  impossible  quan- 
tity.    If  we  define  or  describe   knowledge   to  be 
knowledge  ahout  things,  of  their  properties  or  pre- 
dicates, as  is  done  in  logic,  then  of  course  in  talking 
of  knowledge  of  the  things,  as  distinguished  from 
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knowledge  of  their  properties,  we  are  nsing  terms 
simply  without  meaning :  in  knowing  all  the  proper- 
ties of  things  we  have  exhausted  the  contents  of  the 
notion  'knowledge':  there  are  no  things  to  know 
further:  *  thing'  is  only  a  word  we  use  for  con- 
venience: thing  and  property  counter-define  each 
other:  a  thing  is  what  has  properties,  as  a  property 
is  what  belongs  to  a  thing.  We  might  as  well  talk 
of  knowing  properties  in  themselves  without  things, 
aa  things  in  themselves  without  properties;  of  pre- 
dicating  without  a  subject,  as  of  knowing  a  subject 
without  a  predicate. 

Our  inability  to  know  things  in  this  sense,  as  untrue,  if 
oonti^ted  with  their  properties,  is  quite  distinct  l^ZL 
from  our  inability  to   know  things  in  the  second  **j*^^*'*^ 
sense  to  which  I  alluded,  our  inability,  that  is,  totbing. 
know  them  in  their  reaUty,  in  that  which  most 
makes  them  what  they  are.     The  former  is  a  logical 
deception  of  view :  the  latter  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  all  learning,  though  it  is  an  object  which  we  Can 
but  very  imperfectly  attain.    It  is  this  latter  in 
regard  of  which  I  said  it  was  untrue  that  we  could 
not  know  things  in  themselvea     This  will  perhaps 
appear  from  the  following. 

There  are  three  elements,  or  parties,  if  I  might  Third- 
venture  to  call  them  so,  which  may  enter  into  our  phSome- 
consideration   when   we  are  thinking  what  know-^^jj^^ 
ledge  is :  there  is  the  universe  or  object  of  know-  i«dge. 
ledge:   there  is  ouiself  aa  knowing,  tha  subject  of 
knowledge :  and  there  is  ourself  as  knowing  that  we 
know,  or  observing  the  phenomenon  of  knowledge, 
of  which  phenomenon  we,  the   subject,  make   one 
constituent  part,  and  the  object  the  other.     We,  in 
our  second  or  observing  self,  watch  ourselves  knowing 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  might,  supposing  we 
had  power  of  observing,  as  to  some  degree  we  have. 
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study  the  chemical  properties  of  the  universe  which 
come  into  communication  with  our  senses.  In  looking 
therefore  at  knowledge  as  a  fact  or  phenomenon,  the 
best  supposition  which  we  can  make  is  that  of  a  third 
party,  or  spectator,  capable  of  piercing  into  all  our 
consciousness,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  capable 
also  of  piercing  into  every  thing  in  the  object  which 
can  possibly  come  into  relation  with  our  conscious- 
ness. Knowledge  is  before  his  sight  or  intelligence 
as  a  fact  or  phenomenon,  a  relation  between  a  subject 
and  an  object. 
It  is  only         And  what  is  knowledge  as  such  a  phenomenon  ? 

on  this  Ti    •  •      1  '•  1 1  1 

view  that  it  IS  a  Communication  or,  more  correctly,  several 
J^^^g^' concurrent  communications  between  certain  things 
commmii.  q^  the  ono  sido  and  certain  things  on  the  other :  a 

cation  bo-  ...  . 

tween  communication  which  may  possibly  be  spatial  and 
on^ndef  mechanical,  but  which  we  will  call  cheipical,  between 
So^other.  certain  pleasure-and-pain-feeling  nerves  of  our  body, 
and  certain  properties  of  what  is  beyond  our  body, 
the  result  of  which  communication  we  call,  on  our 
part,  taste,  smell,  perception  of  colour,  Ac. :  a  com- 
munication, measurcfbly  spatial  and  mechanical,-  be- 
tween our  wUl,  setting  in  action  certain  moving  nerves . 
of  our  body,  and  certain  other  properties  of  our  body 
and  of  what  is  beyond  our  body,  which  properties  we 
describe  as  resistance,  figure,  distance,  &c. :  and 
finally  a  communication  between  something^  whatever 
it  is,  in  the  object  which  in  other  particulars  com- 
municates with  us  as  above,  and  our  intelligence ;  the 
result  of  which  communication  is  that  we  talk  of  the 
object  as  a  thing,  with  a  unity  of  its  own,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  are  aware  of  a  unity  of  our  own,  and 
that  knowledge,  as  a  phenomenon,  is  not  a  disorderly 
hotch-potch  of  tastes,  colours,  pleasures,  pains,  efforts, 
resistances,  all  wildly  jumbled  together.  To  what 
extent  the  observer,  piercing  to  the  depth  of  our 
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consciousness  on  the  one  side,  and  understanding 
everything  which  is  to  be  understood  about  the 
reality  of  the  things  on  the  other  side,  would  be 
able  to  follow,  and  to  pronounce  as  real,  the  com- 
munication between  the  fragrant,  coloured,,  figured, 
distant  thing,  and  our  intellect  with  its  apparatus  of 
npstrils,  retina^  eye-muscles  and  limbs,  I  will  not 
any  further  consider  just  now. 

Such  is  knowledge  looked  at  as  a  phenomenon 
by  a  supposed  third  party,  or  by  ourselves  as  such  a 
tirf  pSy,  sorutiniJ^L  kn;™g  sdve. 

But  things  on  the  one  side,  mind  on  the  other, 
belong  entirely  to  this  phenomenal  or  third-party 
view :  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  all  the 
confusion  about  there  being,  or  possibly  being,  things 
in  themselves  which  we  do  not  see,  arises  from  our 
confusing  together  in  our  minds  two  views  which 
are  logically  incoherent,  that  of  ourselves  as  knowing, 
and  that  of  ourselves  (or  a  third  party)  looking  at 
knowledge. 

If  we  remove  the  supposition  of  the  third  party, 
or  of  ourselves  as  a  third  party,  and  consider  our- 
selves as  single  beings,  as  only  knowing,  we  come  to 
those  two  views  of  knowledge  which  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  of  which  we  may  take  either,  but 
cannot  at  the  same  time  take  both :  either  of  which 
leaves  indeed  something  insoluble,  but  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  which  I  am  here  speaking  of. 

In  the  phenomenal  or  third-party  view,  the  thing  The  high- 
is  whatever  on  the  objective  side  communicates  with  Se  scSe**' ' 
what  there  is  on  the  subiective:  we  may,  if  we  like  ^'.  *^,'?™'*" 

11  mcation 

it,  describe  the  supposed  substance,  or  nucleus,  of  may  be 
the  thing  as  that  of  which  I  spoke  last,  that  which  to  oonsti- 
communicates  with  the  intelligence ;  what  some  phi-  es^^n^^of 
losophers  would  have  called  the  idea  or  the  form  of  *^®***"*8- 
it;   that  which,  if  we  had  had  to  make  the  thing, 
G.  25 
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would  have  been  first  and  principallj  in  our  mind 
about  it ;  its  meaning,  reason,  purpose,  in  relation  to 
other  things.  This  we  should  consider  as,  in  a  man- 
ner, generative  of  the  other  parts  of  the  thing,  Le.  of 
-  its  qualities^  in  so  &f  as  these  latter  are  determined 
to  be  what  they  are  by  this  being  what  it  is :  at  the 
same  time  these  qualities  are  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  which  thus  causes  them :  they  communi- 
cate with  us,  we  know  them,  in  a  different  manner. 
We  know  them  by  what  the  third  party  could 
distinctly  make  out  as  a  special  organization,  aimi- 
lar  in  many  respects  to  themselves,  adapted  to  the 
communication  with  them,  viz.  our  moveable  and 
sensitive  body. 

Now  this  supposed  soul  of  the  thing,  as  I  will  for 
a  moment  call  it,  which  we  communicate  with  by 
our  intelligence,  this  which  makes  it  a  thing,  or  one, 
might  very  &irly  be  called  the  thing  in  itself,  the 
absolute  or  real  thing,  if  we  like  to  use  that  expres- 
sion :  and  if  we  do  call  it  thus,  there  is  much  reason 
in  saying  that  we  do  not  really  know  it,  and  with 
our  present  intelligence  cannot  know  it ;  though  it  is 
what  all  our  intellectual  yearning,  all   our  desire 
after  knowledge,  aims  at  knowing;  but  our  know- 
ledge stUl  stops  short  of  this ;  we  feel  and  handle  by 
our  sensive  powers  of  different  kinds  the  qualities  of 
the  thing,  but  the  thing  itself  is  only  something 
which  our  mind  leads  us  to  imagine  or  suppose :  we 
come  to  know  all  sorts   of  rekuions  between   tho. 
thing  and  other  things,  and  between  the  thing  and 
ourselves,  but  we  cannot,  from  comparison  of  these 
relations,  gei  at  the  thing  absolutely  and  singly. 
[Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  all  this  there  are  two 
we*s,  the  knowing  and  the  observing  self.] 
We  cannot       This,  I  suppose,  is  the  notion  of  the  knowledge 
piete  ^™  ^^  *^®  reality  or  absolute  being  of  things  as  a  higter 
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knowledge,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  real  truth,  or  know- 
that  which  our  minds  thirst  after.  The  real  know-  ^^^  ^^ 
ledge,  in  this  view,  is  the  communication  of  our 
mind,  or  pure  intelligence,  with  that  in  the  things 
with  which  our  naind  as  such  can  communicate, 
viz.  the  mind  embodied  in  them,  their  meaning, 
reason,  purpose :  to  know  things,  in  this  view,  is  to 
be  able,  so  far  as  the  mind  itself  is  concerned, 
synthetically  to  construct  them;  and  in  order  to 
this  we  must  begin  with  what  they  are  for,  the 
scheme,  plan,  design  of  them,  the  old  Platonic  tSea, 
which,  as  the  last  thing  which  we  get  to  in  analysis, 
the  first  which  in  construction  we  start  with,  may 
fairly  be  called  the  thing  in  itself  or  the  thing  abso- 
lutely. When  man  is  spoken  of  as  a  speculative 
being,  it  is  constantly  forgotten  that  his  specu* 
lativeness  goes  hand  in  hand  with  his  constructive- 
ness. 

This   communication  of   subjective    mind  with  Bat  we 
mind  objective,  or  mind  in  things,  wHch  is  the  real  -^^;. 
knowledge,  is  something,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  rather  "n**e  *<>• 
ci5icroV,  to  be  wished  for  or  yearned  after,  than  sope-  ^^i^'^ 
thing  which  can  be  attained ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  know!  ^ 
the  nature  of  things  to  hinder  its  attainment :  it  is  ^^^^  ^^ 
what  we  may  conceive   a  continual  approximation*^^ 
towards :  it  is  something  which  the  communication 
between  our  motive  and  sensive  powers  and  the 
qualities  of  things  leads  us  towards,  not  something 
which  it  diverts  us  from :  nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  hesitate  to  admit  the  suggestions  of 
such  communication  except  where  it  is  misapplied 
and  taken  for  what  it  is  not. 


25—2 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ACTUAL  AND  IDEAL  HUMAN  NATURE, 

Moral  philosophy  is  the  exhibiting  by  human 
nature  to  itself  of  the  ideal  of  what  it  ought  to  be 
and  do,  with  the  view  of  men's  raising  their  own 
minds  towards  this,  and  also  of  the  better  among 
them  acting  upon  the  wprse. 

Practical  religion  is  the  exhibiting  the  above 
ideal  to  human  nature  from  some  authoritative  ex- 
ternal source,  accompanied  by  such  additional  stimu- 
lus as  may  arise  from  whatever  is  revealed  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  moral  universe  to  which  we  belong. 
Man    ^  In  one  point  of  view  it  might  be  said,  that  the 

nature  of  man  is  to  have  no  nature ;  the  same  thing 
might  be  variously  expressed  in  other  words,  less 
pointedly  or*  rudely,  by  saying,  that  man  makes  his 
own  nature,  or  makes  himself  what  he  pleases,  or 
that  his  nature  is  to  be  edueable  or  trainable,  and 
in  other  ways. 

A  view  of  this  kind  is  assumed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  whenever  we  talk  of  man,  as  most  philoso- 
phers have  done,  as  a  moral  being;  or  when,  as  I 
have  done,  we  speak  in  a  general  way  of  his  forming 
ideals  of  what  he  will  be  and  do,  &c. :  his  doing  tliis 
would  be  of  no  consequence  to  himself  or  to  any  one, 
unless  he  was,  more  or  less,  master  of  himself  as  to 
what  he  would  be  and  do,  not  having  his  future  life 
and  action  given  him  in  his  nature*. 


makes  kU 
own  na- 
ture. 
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When  Aristotle  says  that  man,  as  man,  has  acntidsm 
special  dpenj  or  excellence,  as  each  animal  has  his^ue'sao- 
excellence,  a  horse  for  instance,  swiftness ;  and  then  ^^*  ®' 
that,  man's  speciality  or  differentia  being  reason,  of  man. 
man's  special  excellence  or  dpenj  must  consist  in  the 
exercise  of  his  reason,  he  says,  in  fact,  this:  for 
reason  as  such  is  of  no  particular  nature.  In 
comparing  however,  the  nature  of  man.  with  the 
nature  of  animals,  there  is  this  difference  to  be 
observed :  the  horse  confines  himself  to  his  speciq.1 
excellence  of  swiftness,  because,  being  destitute  of 
reason,  he  has  no  notion  of  any  other  excellence ;  in 
fact,  the  cause  of  his  special  excellence  is  the  absence 
of  concentrated  consciousness  or  reason ;  whereas  man 
has  the  prerogative  or  misfortune  to  be  able  and  to 
be  self-impelled  to  think  and  choose  what  he  will  be 
and  do. '  Man,  therefore,  unlike. the  animals,  has  two 
alternative  courses  before  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
special  faculty  of  reason.  He  may  either,  in  spite  of 
Aristotle,  make  himself  something  quite  different  from 
his  neighbours^  and  from  the  mass  of  men,  and  from 
what  his  more  immediate  impulses  suggest  to  him  : 
or,  if  he  chooses  to  examine  himself  as  an  animal 
living  on  earth,  in  order  to  judge  by  this  examina- 
tion what  he  can  do  well  (as  a  horse,  if  he  had 
momentary  reason,  might  know  by  his  form  that  he 
would  run  well),  And  then  to  do  this  as  his  special 
excellence, — ^he  will  be  making  what  he  considers  lus . 
actual  nature  his  rule  and  choice  in  a  deliberate 
manner,  peculiar  to  himself.  q^  j^^^ 

No  doubt  with  regard  to  a  large  part  of  our  of  human 
action,  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  not  acting  according  to  must  be 
this  our  actual  nature,  because  as  a  matter  of  course  ^*^^ow. 
we  must  and  do  act  so.     But  when  we  act  reflect-  jj^^'J^^ 
ively  and  criticize  our  actions  then  comes  in  the  dereiop- 
doubleness  which  I  have  spoken  of.     We  are  in  the  man. 
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position,  in  regard  to  our  own  generic  nature,  both 
of  the  horse  and  the  horse's  master  at  once.  We 
t^ant  something,  and  we  use  the  horse  for  it.  We 
do  not  ride  and  drive  the  hprse  in  the  first  instance 
because  it  is  his  nature  to  gallop  and  draw,  but 
because  we  want  something,  and  we  mix  our  thought 
of  this  want  with  a  knowledge  of  his  nature,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  satisfaction  of  our  want  by  the  way  of  his 
nature  and  powers.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  an 
entirely  savage  condition,  without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  present  development  of  human 
nature,  but  that  it  Was  given  us  to  be  exceptionally 
minded,  to  form  (on  view  of  the  miseries  of  our  con- 
dition) an  ideal,  Utopian  but  moral  and  reasonable, 
of  what  man  might  be  and  how  he  might  live :  know- 
ledge then  of  the  manner  in  which  man,  as  a  fact, 
has  developed  himself,  would  be  to  us  like  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  horse  to  its  rider :  we 
should  still  retain  our  ideal  as  he  would  retain  his 
want,  but  we  should  modify  the  ideal,  as  he  would 
modify  his  want,  by  observation  of  the  means  of 
attaining  it ;  the  ideal  would  still  be  the  main  incen- 
tive to  action,  the  fact  would  be  subordinate  or  in- 
centive to  the  manner  only.  But  in  us  reflective  crea- 
Difflcui-  tures,  being  and  thinking,  fact  (or  givenness)  and. 
I^J^^J^  self-formation  (or  self-improvement),  impulse  (or  dia- 
o?™p^<»-  position)  and  principle  (or  self-criticism)  are  mingled 
aotnai  together  in  a  complic^.ted  doubleness  making  it  easy 
ideal.  ^  for  the  unthinking  to  say  about  human  nature  any- 
thing that  they  please,  and  making  it  diflScult,  with 
any  amount  of  thought,  to  say  anything  about  it 
satisfectory.  And  there  is  added  the  difficult  re- 
lation between  individual,  and  what  we  may  call 
collective  thought,  or  common  judgment  and  custom. 
It  may  be. said  that  this  complication  is  only 
because  we  have  not  got  the  key  or  the  due,  and 
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that  the  moment  we  have,  all  will  simplify  itself;  as 
Newton's  thought  of  gravitation  and  a  central  force 
put  an  end  to  the  endless  confusdon  of  cycle  and 
epicycle,  orb  in  orb  in  astnmomy :  and  one  key  after 
another  has  been  proposed,  the  latest  being  the. 
principle  of  greatest  Happiness. 

If,  instead,  of  the  change  from  the  Ptolemaic  to  simplicity 
the  Newtonian  system,   the  illustration  had  been  "ecessary 
taken  from  the  change  from  the  Linnsean  to  the?^*°*«'- 
Natural  system  m  botany,  this  might  nave  suggested  true 
that  simplicity  is  not  the  only  consideration  which    ^^' 
should  determine  our  preference  for  a  theory  pro- 
fessing to  account  for  a  compUcated  state  of  facts. 
Superior  to  simplicity,  as  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
any  theory,  is  its  application,  without  straining,  to 
aU  the  facts,  and  the  absence  of  any  tendency  in  it 
to  restrict  the  view,  or  to  cause  the  eye^  to  be  shut 
to  any  of  them.    Unless  it  has  this  element  of  value, 
such  a  theory  is  merely  artificial,  and  useful  as  it 
may  be  for  many  purposes,  still  if  considered  to  re- 
present the  entire  of  knowledge,  or  the  most  im- 
portant knowledge  about  them,  it  degenerates  into  a 
sort  of  quackery.     In  the  advance  of  science  of  any 
kind,  such  theories  are  not  uncommon :  and  one  im- 
portant part  of  the  advance  of  science  consists  often 
in  the  return  from  them  to  the  apparent  complication, 
as  has  been  in  a  measure  the  case  in  regard  of  the 
Linnsean  system.    A  third  element  of  value  is,  that  in 
the  true  theory,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  apparent 
simplification,  we  find  it  rather  a  shifting  of  the 
complication :  for  nature,  which  to  the  animal  view 
consists  simply  of  the  things  which  are  to  be  eaten, 
drunk  and  avoided,  and,  to  the  thoughtless  and  un- 
educated view,  of  the  things  which  concern   em- 
ployment, pleasures,  and  pains,  becomes  ever  to  the 
more  widely  opened  eye  fuller  and  more  complicated. 
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not  morehomogeneous  and  simple.    The  wirrwarr  of 
the  Newtonian  or  true  view  of  the  material  universe, 
without,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  single  fixed  point, 
everything  turning  round  everything  else,  and  the 
•.connexion  6f  this  universal  motion  with  chemical, 
magnetic  and  other  relations ; — all  this  is  a  complica- 
tion probably  as  fertile  in  knowledge  and  in  truth,  as 
the  most  vaunted  simplifications  are  stenle.     And 
much  the  same  complication,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
be  found  in  any  true  theory  of  human  nature :  such 
a  system  as  utilitarianism  represents^  in  my  view,  a 
merely  artificial  simplification,  a  shutting  the  eyes  to 
No  moral  all  Considerations  except  one ;  whereas  what  man  is 
cSbetruo  forms  Only  one  side  of  a  picture,  of  which  what  man 
J^^*^[5^*  thinks  he  might  be,  and  tries  to  be,  forms   the 
ft^doubi- opposite  side. 

human  Whatever  else  we  consider  about  man,  we  must 

add  to  this — what  constitutes  indeed  the  practical 
significance  of  our  calling  him  a  rational  animal — ^that 
he  is  an  ideal-forming  animal.    Ideal-forming  implies 
a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  with,  or  non-ac- 
quiescence in,  his  actual  nature :  this  of  course  must 
go  with  a  certain  amount  of  acquiescence  in  it,  or  no 
action  could  arise :  for  man  to  live  simply  as  though 
he  were  something  which  he  is  not,  would  be  a 
merely  abortive  existence. 
The  actual        I^  therefore  we  are  looking  at  man  as  moral,  if 
wniomed  ^®  ^1©^"^  at  all  to  uso  such  oxprcssions  as,  'it  is  bet- 
to  the       ter  to  do  this  than  that,'  '  this  is  what  is  right,*  or 
wdi  ai  the  '  what  should  be  done,'  man  is  '  progressive,'  '  better 
ide^the  ^^^  \}xBxi  he  was,'  &c.,  we  must  look  at  the  pre-sup- 
positions  which  he  makes,  and  the  ideals  which  he 
forms,  as  quite  as  important  elements  on  one  side  of 
what  we  are  viewing,  as  the.  &LCts  of  man's  actual  - 
nature  and  history  are  on  the  other.     We  must  not 
say,  the  former  are  to  be  conformed  to  the  latter : — 
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SO  they  are ;  but  not  so  much-  as  the  latter  are  to  be 
conformed  to  the  former.  The  conforming  of  the 
ideals  to  the  actual  state  in  which  they  are  to  be 
applied  is  a  discipline  or  restraint  of  our  imagination, 
to  keep  it  from  mere  dreaming  or  castle-building: 
the  conforming  of  the  actual  state  to  the  ideal  is  the 
very  purpose  of  the  practical  philosophy  or  art. 

The  business  of  moral  philosophy,  as  distinguished  Moral  phi- 
firom  religion  which  speaks  with  authority,  is  in  the  mu^gt^heip 
first  place  to  grasp  with  the  inward  hold,  to  view  ^  ^^ 
with  the  inward  eye,  the  ideal  which  we  form  of 
something  as  what  we  ought  to  do,  or  ought  to  wish 
for.     At  this  stage  of  thought  what  we  mean  by 
right,  worthy,  good  is  very  vague  to  us,  but   still 
the  words  mean  something.     The  next  stage  is  the 
passing  from  this  ideal  to  the  actual;  to  the  study 
both  of  human  condition  and  of  human  feeling,  to 
see  from  the  former  how  the  ideal  may  be  applied, 
to  see  from  the  latter,  how  others,  like-constituted 
with  ourselves,  look  upon  it.     And  as,  if  we  want 
to  study  a  plant,  we  must  examine  it  when  full- 
grown  ;    80,  if  w6  want  to  study  human  nature,  (so 
to  call  human  condition  and  feeling  together,)  we 
must  look  at  it  developed,  that  is,  in  civilized  society, 
with  an  eye  nevertheless  to  the  history  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  developed,  because  misdevelop- 
ment  is  possible,  the  particular  plant  which  we  are 
studying  might  be.  a  monster.     The  consideration  of 
the  relations  of  men,  that  is,  of  tHeir  simplest  inter- 
relations,  as    of   strength  and  weakness,   previous 
benefit  or  previous  promise  and  its  conseqilent  in- 
debtedness, and  others  similar,  as  well  as  of  those  re- 
lations which  law  or  custom  has  instituted,  but  which 
we  could  hardly  imagine  its  failing  to  institute,  as 
family  and  property,— rthis  consideration  fills  up  the 
outline  of  our  ideal  duty,  and  gives  us  the  particulars 
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of  it.    The  consideration  also  of  human  feelifig,  the 
observation  c^  the  judgment  of  men  in  general  as 
to  duty  and  the  comparison  of  this  with  our  own, 
fixes  and  completes  our  notion  of  duty  in  the  same 
manner,  as  our  observation  that  others  see  and  hear 
as  we  do  helps  to  fix  our  intdlectual  notion  of  the 
true  and  real     And  the  work  of  moral  philosophy, 
as  a  practical  science,  is  then  to  aid  the  improvement 
of  huQian  nature,  individual  atfd  collective,  by  the 
bringing  into  relief,  and  encoura^ng  the  action  of, 
this  which  is  the  good  part,  or  ameliorative  element, 
of  that  nature.     According  as  we  choose  to   use 
language,  we  may  say  that  moral  philosophy  in  some 
form  always  exists,  or  we  may  say  that  moral  philo- 
sophy is  only  an  attempt  to  think  systematically 
about  what  man  is  always  thinking  of. 
The  ideal         Whatever  stage  of  human  development  we  take 
u^ex^t  ^  ^^  representing  actual  human  nature,  we  cannot 
iT^^^^**'  be  entirely  fiee  fix^m  difficulty.     We  have  no  busi- 
aetiud       ness  to  assumc   that  actual    human    development 
dviii^    carries,  so  to  speak,  its  rightness  and  justification  in 
■^®*^*     itself,  even  suppomng  we  have  a  sufficiently  marked 
single  development  to  make  our  words  significant. 
But  what  we  do  is  this.     We,  in  view  of  our  moral 
philosophy,  are  thinking  what  human  improvement 
consists  in,  and  how  men  may  live  in  the  best  man- 
ner:   and  in  this  we  are  doing  (i.e.  thinking)  the 
same  which,  in  the  actual  course  of  human  develop- 
ment, the  intelligent  minds  which  have  suggested, 
animated,  forwarded  that  development,  have   been 
doing.  .  For  man's  growth,  as  we  are  now  speaking 
of  it,  is  not  the  unconscious  growth  of  a  plant :   it 
is  a  continuous  self-improvement :    and  this  is  pro* 
duced,  with  regard  to  the  race,  by  the  action  of  the 
more  thoughtfiil  and  better  portion  of  it. 

These  minds  may  have  been  mistaken,  and  so  may 
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we  be ;  but  when  we  are  thinking  out  in  particular 
what  it  is  best  man  should  become,  we  may  reason- 
ably, to  a  certain  extent,  associate  our  judgment  with 
theirs,  and  conclude  that,  to  this  extent,  what  man 
has  become  represents  what  it  was  best  he  should 
become  and  what  it  was  in  his  ideal  nature  to  be- 
come. 

In  looking  back  thus  on  the  past  development  of  There  is  a 
man  we  see  that  the  ideally  good  does,  to  a  certain  f©^'^ 
extent,  produce  itself  in  the  actual  or  existing.    One  ^^t^. 
society  is  better  than  another  in  constitution  and 
laws,  and  in  each  society  some  people  are  better  than  * 
others :  but  there  is  a  kind  of  general  goodness  in  all 
societies  from  which  no  one  society  must  cast  itself 
quite  loose,  and  there  is  a  general  goodness  more  or 
less  pervading  the  society,  which  no  individual  in  it, 
whatever  the  height  of  his  aspirations,  must  despise. 

The  world  has  now  lasted  for  so  many 'years  with- 
in human  remembrance,  and  a  great  number  of 
diflferent  societies  have  been  formed  in  it.  Looking 
on  these  we  may  perhaps  say,  that  there  seems  a 
sort  of  general  level  to  which  man  in  society  attains, 
and  which  collective  man  does  not  seem  to  tend  to 
rise  above,  but  which,  in  some  societies  and  con- 
sidering what  man  might  be,  is  a  high  level.  And 
this  general  level  furnishes  a  base  from  which  indi- 
vidual virtue  may  rise  up  to  any  extent. 

This  ordinary  type  of  civilized  man  is  what  we  to  which, 
commonly  call  hiunan  nature,  and  what  indeed  for  a  ^}^  * 

•'  ^  '  mean 

great  many  purposes  is  human  nature  to  us.     If  we  standard, 

11  1  i'»  t  /»  1  virtue  and 

are  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  absence  of  tendency  vice  are 
to  rise  above  it,  this  must  not  be  because  man  has  '^  ^" 
not  so  risen,  (for  from  what  he  h/xs  done  we  can  only 
very  imperfectly  judge  what  he  mil  do,)  but  because 
the  weak  and.  the  strong,  the  bad  and  the  good, 
elements  of  it  are  closely  blended  together.     Many 
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of  the  motives  whicli  raise  man  a  certain  height 
seem  to  have  no  tendency  to  raise  him  higher,  but 
rather  to  discourage  such  progress.  And  many  of 
the  motives  which  will  indefinitely  raise  individual 
chareuster,  are  not  susceptible  of  collective  application. 
ThiB  is  Between  badness  then  and  distinguished  virtue 

denraW.  there  ruus  the  general  level  of  human  society,  and 
the  particular  level,  not  materially  different  from 
this,  of  our  own  particular  society:  badness  is  under- 
stood as  deflexion,  in  one  direction  from  this :  respect- 
ability or  good  character  is  it :  any  virtuousness  which 
would  be  mentioned  as  such  is  something,  it  may 
be  little  or  it  may  be  much,  above  it.  This  is  the 
standard  of  our  country  and  age.  Our  law,  as  practi- 
cally obeyed  and  in  operation,  is  at  the  level  of  it. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  difficult 
for  us  to  appreciate  civilized  society,  as  a  moral 
spectacle.  'As  a  .rule,  I  think,  we  underrate  the 
amount  of  virtue,  self-restraint  and  self-sacrifice, 
which  goes  to  it.  One  reason  of  our  difficulty  is  the 
difficulty  of  morally  valuing  habit  or  custom.  Another 
form  of  the  same  difficulty  is  the  question  of  educa- 
tion, on  which  I  hope  to  speak  another  time.  We 
may  be  educated,  some  will  tell  us,  to  anything. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  kindred  subjects, 
whatever  amount  there  may  be  in  human  society,  as 
there  certainly  is  mu&h,  of  low  feeling  and  low 
motive,  it  appears  to  me  that  human  civilized  society 
presents  in  many  respects  a  noble  spectacle.  The 
present  mean  level  of  human  civilized  morality,  or 
ordinary  respectability,  represents  a  very  high 
standard  of  moral  attainment  to  the  individual  who 
instead  of  having  been  subjected  to  its  discipline  and 
education  has  been  subjected  to  influences  all  the 
other  way.  There  is  one  point  especially  in  regard  of 
which  we  hardly  allow  sufficient  merit  to  our  present 
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civilization:  I  mean^  not  so  much  in  regard  of  the 
material  results  it  secures,  or  in  regard  of  the  higher 
feelings  and  tastes  which  it  renders  possible  and 
encourages  in  its  more  educated  classes;  as  in  regard 
of  the  self-restraint  and  generous,  uncomplaining, 
straightforwardness  with  which  the  mass  in  humble 
position  set  themselves  to  the  work  before  them,  able, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  to  see — what  it  requires 
some  elevation  of  mind  to  see — ^that  the  benefit  of 
the  social  existence  to  them  and  to  all  is  something 
of  far  more  importance  than  its  pHma  fade  injustice 
to  themselves  in  particular. 

In  human  society,  we  can  both  see  its  goodness,  We  must 
such  as  it  is,  and  \V^e  can  see,  to  some  extent,  the  ill^  J^ 
principles  which  make  it  good,  which  tend  to  pre-  ?f^^^ 
serve  and  elevate  it.     But  moral  philosophy  is  more 
than  sociology f  or  the  study  of  human  society  in  any 
way.    For  we  could  not  speak  with  any  reason  of  its 
being  good,  or  of  there  being  good  principles  in  it, 
except  upon  an  assumed  ideaL   It  is  with  the  thought 
of  this  ideal  that  moral  philosophy  begins :  we  must 
bring  our  vague  ideal  into  connexion  with  the  facts 
of  human  nature  or  society :  the  consideration  of  the 
latter,  though  important,  is  not  the  leading  line  of 
thought. 

We  nught  call  by  the  name   of  sociality  the  what  is 
general  virtuousness,  or  general  character  which  be-  S^thfa^ 
longs  to  or  fits  civilized  society,  without  rising  very  ^?^^ 
^eatly  above  the  requirements  or  standard  of  it. 

The  particulars  of  this  sociality  will  be  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  interest  in  the  support  and  vindica- 
tion of  them,  moderate,  not  revolutionary,  efibrt  at 
the  improvement  of  them  ;  together  with  a  constant 
feeling  how  much  the  best  system  of  law  and  custom 
must  leave  to  be  done  by  individual  principle ;  and 
in  this  view,  watchfulness  to  supplement  laws  by 
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respect  to  claims  of  all  kinds ;  active  benevolence  to 
redress  in  some  measure  the  inequalities  of  condition 
which  law  could  not  prevent,  even  if  it  aimed  at 
doing  so,  and  which  it  sometimes  even  increases ;  and 
to  meet  the  vicissitudes,  troubles,  and  difficulties  of 
the  less  fortunate.     The  doing  these  things,  more 
or  less,  is  what  is  expected  by  the  general  feel- 
ing from  those  whom  it  approves  and  thinks  well  of; 
.    it  constitutes  a  sort  of  social  law  or  moral  standard. 
All  this  is  social  virtue :  but  to  social  character  there 
goes  something  besides,  which  is  the  first,  if  not  the 
chief,  good  element  of  it,  though  the  manner  in  which 
it  exists  in  the  individual  mind  is  very  various,  and 
sometimes  it  has  features  about  it  not  at  all  those  of 
virtue.     This  I  will  roughly  describe  as  industry. 
Morality,  as  I  have  said,  begins  when  others  are 
supposed  to  exist  as  well  as  ourselves,  whom  our 
action  may  possibly  concern,  the  simple  looking  after 
ourselves   having    no  moral  character  either  way. 
Acting  for  happiness,  or  working  for  support,  is  a 
precondition  of  virtue,  but  is  not  virtue.     And  much 
industry  may  be,  so  far  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
exercise  of  it  is  concerned,  mere  selfishness.     StiD 
there  can  be  no  common  life  of  men  at  aU,  and  a 
fortiori  no  worthy  common  life,  or  civilization,  without 
support  and,  more  than  support,  wealth:  and  the 
labour  for  this  is  thus  the  first  or  underlying  social 
duty :  the  labourer  may  be  an  unconscious,  or  even 
vicious,  concurrent  in  a  worthy  work,  but  still  his 
work  is  worthy. 
Praotioia          It  is  very  important,  in  all  practical  moral  philo- 
mufi?take  ^ophy,  that  whether  it  is  special  virtue  on  the  one 
j*^*       side,  or  wrong-doing  on  the  other,  that  we  are  con- 
point,       sidering,  we  should  take  as  our  starting-point,  for 
proceeding  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  this  middle 
ground  or  level  of  ordinary  human  good  character. 
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This  is  what  is  due  from  a  man ;  this  is  what  society 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  him.  For  deflexions 
from  this  in  the  had  direction,  if  they  are  great,  it 
wiU,  in  virtue  of  laws  which  it  has  made,  (which  in 
fact  are  so  many  proclamations  of  penalty,)  ptmish 
him :  if  they  are  less,  it  will  disapprove,  and  mark 
ita  disappro^  Eisings  above  t  J  wUl  be  variously 
treated.  Some  will  be  honoured  and  admired,  some 
will  be  not  understood,  some  will  be  condemned; 
which  latter  fact  may  possibly  add  to  the  merit, 
because  to  the  difficulty  of  them. 

This  medium  is  not  an  Aristotelic  medium  ofitisa 
virtue   between  two  vices,  but  it  is  one  kind  of  ^^  vice 
virtue  standing  between  vice  and  another  kind  of  ^^jJ®J 
virtue  :  and  there  are  merits  of  its  own  belonging  to  ^*y°?*!^ 
this  lower  or  medium  virtue.     It  Is  a  sort  of  general  ed  by  tha 
expression  for  a  great  deal  of  exceedingly  mixed 
character,  which  upon  the  whole  is   virtue:  it  is 
virtue  in  some  degree  shorn  of  its  individual  lofti- 
ness and  free  outgrowth,  but  in  some  respects  com- 
pensated   for  this    by  the  manner  in  which  the 
mutual  rub  and  interaction  of  men  draws  out  one 
feature  and  another  of  it,  and  keeps  in  excrescence 
and  exaggeration. 

Though,  therefore,  still  cherishing  our  ideal,  and 
wishing  that  our  civilization  should  improve  into 
something  better,  and  that  there  should  be  as  many 
individuals  in  it  as  possible  who  are  more  than 
respectable,  who  are  of  distinguished  virtue,  we 
maintain  our  middle  point  not  only  against  what  is 
below  it,  but,  in  one  point  of  view,  against  what  is 
above  it,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  is  tried,  as  it 
represents  something  which  we  understand,  and  a 
point  at  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  attend 
to  all  our  duties,  not  sacrificing  the  less  interesting 
to  the  more. 
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Bespoetfor       The  good  Citizen  is  the  man  who,  in  Scriptural 
tuelsr'   language,  'renders  their  dues  to  all/  in  jural  lan- 
pr^ndi-  guago^,  '  neminem  laedit,  suum  cuique  tribuit';  and 
higher,     this,  with  a  wide  construction  of  the  dues  or  the 
'suum.'  taking  in  a  very  large  margin  of  moral  dues 
beyond  the   legal  ones.     But  still,   this  is  but  a 
medium  level ;  we  'must  recognize  an  expansive  ele- 
ment besides  in  virtue,  as  there   is  in  the  jural 
'honeste  vivere,'  in  the  Scriptural  'beyond  more 
definite  dues,  still  hold  yourselves  bound  to  love  one 
another.'    Only  we  have  got  in  this  middle  ground 
something    comparatively  firm  to   stand  on.      No 
doubt,  it  is  a  ground  which  is  often  clung  to  in  an 
unworthy  manner ;  perhaps  more  so,  where  the  society 
is  more  civilized :  but  still,  the  greater  part  of  the 
practical  immorality  in  literature  consists  in  the 
neglect  of  it.     Characters  with  exaggerated  virtues 
brought  into  relief  by  exaggerated  vices  will  always 
have  the  most  of  dramatic  interest  and  therefore  be 
tempting  in  literature.    But,  with  almost  all,  respect 
for  the  ordinary  level  of  virtue  is  the  precondition  of 
higher  virtue  :  our  highest  mountains  will  rise  from 
a  high  table-land,  not  from  a  low  sea-shore. 
Social  vir-     *  Justicc,  wheu  it  is  described  as  a  virtue,  means, 
mucMn  '^^®  rightness,  a  variety  of  things  according  to  the 
ooDMnon    application.    Of  the  notions  it  involves,  what  we  ipay 
jostioe.      have  most  in  view  at  any  given  time  may  be  its 
mutuality  or    interhomincdismf   its    exactness    and 
definiteness,  its  generality  and  imiversality,  or   its 

^  **  Jnrig  praecepta  sunt  haec :  honesto  viTore,  alteram  non  laedere, 
Baam  cuique  tribuere."  Ulpian  in  Dig.  l  1.- 10.  It  would  be  interestang 
to  know  the  history  of  these  three  primary  rules  of  right,  but  the 
tantalizing  fragmentary  character  of  the  Digest  gires  them  only  thus 
barely.  In  making  ''honeste  vivere**  a  part  of  ^,  we  may  oondode 
that  Ulpian  and  the  Roman  lawyers  considered  that  law  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  that  part  of  a  man's  conduct  which  had  direct  relation  to 
others,  and  that  it  was  competent  to  do  more  than  simply  prohibit  doing 
them  a  direct  wrong. 
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relation  to  quantity,  measurement,  balance.  Of 
these  four  notions  involved  in  justice,  the  three  first 
are  prominent  features  of  that  social  virtue  which  I 
have  spoken  of;  the  last  is  a  feature  of  it  in  a  way 
which  I  shall  shew.  But  mutual,  definite,  general,, 
regulation  of  the  concerns  of  a  liumber  of  men  to- 
gether is  the  business  of  the  custom  and  law  which 
make  society,  and  the  man  whose  individual  feeling 
and  conduct  are  in  harmony  with  this,  is  the  man 
who,  in  these  main  particulars,  is  the  just  man. 

His  justice  will  indeed  have  another  employment 
besides  that  of  falling  in  with  the  institutions  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lives ;  that  namely  of  judging 
of  them.  For  justice  is  fairness ;  it  is  concerned,  as 
I  said,  with  quantity,  measurement,  balance.  The 
units  and  elements  required  for  this  are  given  in 
laws ;  but  our  feelings  of  justice  judge  of  these  as 
well  as  according  to  them ;  what  has  nature,  in  the 
first  instance,  given  or  instituted  ? 

The  man  of  social  virtue  is  not  the  mere  creature  it  attn- 
of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.     His  possession  of  y^'^to 
the  social  virtue  is  in  &ct  this,  that  he  makes  the  ^n^^nt 
society  in  which  he  lives  give  to  him,  to  a  certain  i^^t  need 
extent,  the  ideal  of  his  duty.     He  more   or  lessenihdi- 
believes  in  it,  more  or  less  thinks  it  good.     But  men  ^^'"^^^y* 
have  made  its  institutions,  laws  and  customs ;  and 
in  taking  his  duty  partly  from  them,  he  does  not 
abdicate  his  prerogative  of  judging  them  by  his  ideal 
of  what  they  should  be. 

Nor  is  he  the  creature  of  opinion  :  it  is  not  the 
fact  of  the  approval  of  what  he  does  by  the  society 
in  which  he  lives  which  makes  what  he  does  virtue 
to  him,  but  it  is  his  ovm  approval  of  it,  and  his 
recognizing  the  reasons*  of  it,  which  makes  it  so. 
He  neither  despises  others'  opinion,  nor  blindly  fol- 
lows it. 

o.  26 
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Society  We  Have  thus,  in  human  society  and  men's  ex- 

itoeif  oor-  pectatious  fi*om  us  according  to  it,  our  ideal  duty  to 
J^J^"*   a  certain  degree  embodied  and  localized.     We  have 
ance  with  claim  and  want  presenting  themselves  to  us  for  satis- 
which  it    faction  and  supply ;  a  common  conscience  stimtdating 
^o!!S*^    a^d  keeping  aUve  our  individual  one.     Since  the 
actual  thus  involves  in  itself  a  certain  amount  of  the 
ideal,  we  do  not  ^  degrade  the  ideal  nor  distort  the 
actual  by  associating  the  two  together :  while  re- 
cognizing the  actual,  or  positive,  we  may  also  re- 
cognize in  it  the  ideal,  or  that  which  should  be; 

It  is  true  indeed  that  we  have  duties  towards 
the  society  as  well  as  suggested  by  it ;  to  judge,  it 
may  be,  to  try  to  revolutionize  it :  so  far  as  this  is 
so,  we  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  result  of  the  ideal 
human  nature,  as  what  should  have  been ;  which  it 
certainly  is  not  witirely,  perhaps,  in  the  particular 
case,  may  not  be  at  all.  This  belongs  to  another 
consideration. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


ON  THE  GOODNESS  OF  CUSTOM. 


In  studying  the  nature  of  an  animal,   what  we  onsiom  in 

eor 
ndfl 
biti 
animftlB, 


study  is,  its  anatomy  (in  which  I  include  appearance  ™^  ^' 


&c.),  and  what  we  call  its  habits.  These  two  things  ^J!^\  ^ 
are  adapted  together,  so  that  to  a  certain  extent  we 
may  conclude  the  one  from  the  other;  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  fossil  creatures  where  the  anatomy  aloue  is 
directly  op^  to  observation.  And  both  are  fitted  to 
a  third  thing  which  again  we  can  only  study  indi- 
rectly, and  which  I  will  call  an  inward  nature.  Each 
creature  knows  and  does  what  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
alive.  If  a  lion  had  the  impulses  or  instincts  of  a  cow^ 
it  would  dia 

As  we  talk  of  habits  of  animals,  let  us  talk  of  Time 
citstoms  of  human  nature  (I   use  the  word  quite  ^^tMnf 
generally,  not  meaning  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  ^^^ 
it).    Let  us  divide  these  customs  into  three  kinds :»«»}, 
(1)   necessary  and   universal   customs,  entirely  of 
the  nature  of  animal  habits,  as  of  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping:  (2)  customs  which  we  may  call  universal, 
but  of  rather  a  higher  kind  than  the  last,  or,  if  we  so 
please  to  express  it,  the  first  kind  applied  to  the 
wider  view  and  higher  instincts  of  human  nature ;  I 
mean  such  customs  as  speaking  the  truth,  gratitude, 
being  kind  to  others,  &c. :  (3)  possible  or  partial  cus- 
toms, about  which  there  is  or  may  be  discussion 
among  men,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  desirable 
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or  undesirable.  Laws  and  institutions  (wliatever 
they  may  be  besides)  are  a  definite  and  exact 
form  of  these  last  customs. 

The  relation  of  individuals  to  the  customs  in 
these  different  cases  is  as  follows.  The  first  set, 
analogous  to  the  habits  of  animals,  are  followed 
instinctively  by  all  individuals,  saving  exceptions 
tod  particular  circumstances,  as  may  be  the  case  with 
animals :  many  of  them  indeed,  such  as  eating  and 
drinking,  must  in  any  case  be  followed,  though  not 
necessarily  alL 

Customs  of  the  second  and  third  kind,  individuals 
'  may  follow  or  not  as  they  please,  subject  to  whatever 

consequences  their  conduct  may  entail  upon  them. 
The  second  kind  however  being  universal  customs,  it 
may  be  considered  that  there  must  be  some  strong 
recommendation  of  them  to  each  individual  (saving 
exceptions),  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
conceive  their  becoming  thus  universal 

What  I  have  here  called  customs,  might  also  be 
ealled  manners  of  thought,  feeling  and  action,  which 
are  to  some  extent  general,  those  of  the  third  kind 
being  general  in  only  a  limited  degree. 
Morality         Now  morality  is  concerned  with  the  character  of 
^^^S™'*^®'^^'^!^^!  with  the  relation  of  the  individual 
in^nduai  character  and  feeling  to  the  customs,  and  with  the 
with  reia-'  gooduess  of  the  customs.     We  want  morality  to  tell 
cUyidnaitoUS,  first,  independently  of  any  customs,  supposing 
tdS*^-  ^^^  instance  there  were  no  such  things  as  general  ways 
nesB  of      of  thinking  in  the  world  and  no  possibility. of  them, 
what  sort  of  moral  mind  the  individual,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, shotdd  have,  and  what  sort  of  action  he  should 
choose.     We  want  it  again  to  tell  us  how  the  in- 
dividual should  stand  afiected  to  action  by  general 
rules  or  according  to  general  ways  of  acting;  to  what 
extent  he  should  be  independent  of  them  and  act 
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upon  Eis   own  judgment  and  upon  tlie  particular    . 
circumstances  of  each  case,  or  the  opposite.     And  we 
want  it  still  again  to  tell  us,  with  regard  to  general 
manners  of  thinking  and  judgment,  whether  they 
gore  good  or  bad. 

•  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  proceediQg  in 
,a  reverse  direction,  what  is  morally  to  be  desired*  ' 
in  a  country  is,  that  the  general  ways  of  thinking, 
judging  and  acting,  the  general  arrangements,  the 
institutions,  all  the  things  which  the  people,  in 
Herodotus'  phrase,  voiiiCov<n,  should  be  good,  and  not 
bad:  and  by  a  good  moral  philosophy,  in  this. view, 
we  mean  a  good  rationale  of  the- manner  of  judging 
about  them.  But  there  might  be  the  best  customs 
conceivable  in  a  country :  and  yet,  if  the  people  were 
merely  slaves  or  machines  acting  according  to  them, 
doing  only  what  everybody  else  did;  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  important  individuals,  stood 
entirely  aloof  from  the  customs  and  were  unaffected 
by  them;  then,  with  good  customs,  we  should  yet 
,  have  a  bad  state  of  things.  We  want  the  general 
manners  of  thought  properly  to  affect  the  indivi- 
duals, not  too  much,  or  too  little:  and  by  jyioTsl 
philosophy  in  this  view  we  mean  a  good  theory  of  the 
:  action  of  individual  conscience  in  these  respects,  and 
of  education.  But  still  again,  quite  beyond  anything 
which  can  be  general  and  customary,  we  want  to 
have  feeling  of  a  right  kind  in  individual  men :  and 
moral  philosophy  in  this  view  is  the  consideration  of 
the  moral  ideals,  the  effort  to  see  or  form  them  as 
distinctly  as  we  can,  to  compare  them,  as  best  we  can, 
with  fact,  to  find  out  the  way  of  raising  our  action, 
our.  individual  and  the  general  action,  in  the  direc- 
tion which  they  indicate :  this  is  the  leaven,  the  sap, 
the  life,  which  sets  human  nature  at  work  to  elevate 
and  improve  itself. 
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ihstinA.  Looktiur  at  haman  natore  over  the  crlobe,  and 

SSr    negleddnTcustoms  of  the  fiiHt  kind  as  not  in  them- 
b^^    selves  morally  important,  we  find  a  good  deal  of 
^1^'  ^     custom  or  general  feeling  of  the  second  kind,  which, 
general  a-  as  I  sald,  is  Universal.     This  kind  of  general  feeling, 
S^tommi  which  however  at  the  best  is  exceedioglj  vague, 
^"^^'"^    has  often  formed  the  subject  of  moral  discussioD, 
not  so  much  in  the  view  of  testing  its  goodness, 
euppoBing  it  to  exist,  as  of  aiguing  from  its  existence 
that  moraht^  is  natural  to  man.     It  is  difficult,  in 
these  discussions,  to  keep  in  view  the  exact  p<»nt  at 
issua     The  important  &ct  about  the  customs  is  not 
that  men  ordinarily,  do  speak  the  truth  and  shew 
gratitude  or  kindness ;   for  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  argue  from  this  as  to  what  individuals  should 
do :  a  man  might  say,  I  do  not  care  to  conform  to 
human  custom  in  ihese  respects,  nor  see  why  I 
should.     The  important  &ct  is,  that  men,  while  con- 
stantly doing  the  opposite  of  these,  yet  have  a  custom 
of  approving  action  of  these  kinds,  of  liking  the 
people  who  do  it,  of  wishing  themselves  to  do  it, 
except  for  special  temptation  drawing  them  the  other 
way.     That  is  to  say,  alongside  of  their  action  they 
have  an  ideal :  they  are  two-natured  beings,  wlii<i 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  they  are  moral  beings: 
they  have  conscience  or  reflexion,  a  nature  judging 
a  nature :  they  have  their  nature  of  fact^  and  along 
with  it  a  moral  imagination,  expanding,  elevating 
and  improving  it     Of  course  it  is  competent  for  an 
individual  to  say  that  we  cannot  aigue  fironx  this 
any  more  than  from  the  former,  as  to  what  his  par- 
ticular action  should  be :    he  may  say  that  he  does 
not  choose  to  admit  any  'ought'  or  'should*;  that 
.  granting  it  to  be  a  human  custom,  say  weakness^  to 
imagine  such  a  call  «upon  us,  he  thioks  it   a  bad 
custom.     Now  without  pressing  the  'ought'  and 
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'should'  (about  which,  and  how  far  it  represents 
imperativeness  or  incumbentness,  how  far  a  simple 
ideal  or  desirableness,  I  have  already  spoken),  I  do 
not  think  any  man  can  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he 
really  sees  no  reason  at  all  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  the  custom  of  men's  approving  gratitude  rather 
than  ingratitude,  &c.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that 
any  man  could  fail  to  be  himself  influenced  in  some 
degree  by  the  feeling  which  has  generated  the  custom. 

Customs  of  the  second  kind  being  accompanied  Legal  ens- 
thus,  in  some  degree,  by  a  feeling  recommending  it  ^jJ^JJ*^* 
in  all  individuals,  there  is  not,  in  regard  to  it,  so  °*'*^,.^ 
much  room  for  the  consideration  of  the  relation  be-  cuity  as  to 
tween  individual  and  customary  feeling.     In  it  they  ^\^^^ 
are  to  a  certain  extent  united.    It  is  more  in  regard  ^^^^^i^ 
to  custom  of  the  third  kind  that   I  shall  have  to 
speak  about  this,  and  also  about  testing  the  goodness 
of  custom. 

4 

Looking  again  at  actual  human  nature  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  we  find  an  infinite  variety  as  to 
custom  or  general  feeling  of  the  third  kind.  And 
here  is  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  moral  philo- 
sophy. Is  there  any  occasion  to  test  these  customs 
morally  ?  May  it  not  be  well  that  one  nation  should 
have  the  institution  of  slavery,  another  that  of  poly- 
gamy, another  that  of  a  marriage-connexion  only 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  parties,  another  that  of 
inheritance  by  primogeniture,  another  that  of  com- 
munism, another  that  of  caste,  another  that  of  eating 
meat,  another  that  of  strict  abstinence  from  destruc- 
tion of  life,  another  that  of  suttee,  another  that  of 
exposure  of  infants,  and  so  on:  is  there  any  right  or 
wrong,  any  better  or  worse,  in  all  these  things?  or 
is  it  only  a  picturesque  variety,  like  the  variety  of 
colour  and  of  language  ?  And  if  there  is  a  good 
and  bad,  what  is  the  criterion  of  it  ? 
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Prodae-  In  Speaking  about  happiness,  I  have  said,  that 

P^Ss?  right  conduct  must  surely  be  productive  of  happi^ 
"^^^ness  to  the  agent;    in  a  great  measure,  doubtless, 
custom:    visibly;  altogether  believ^bly,  on  the  supposition 
that  things  go  in  a  systematic  manner,  or  that  the 
universe  is  good.     Whether  therefore  or  not  pro- 
ductiveness of  happiness  be  the  constituent  of  good- 
ness in  action,  which  is  what  I  dispute,  I  have  never 
disputed  its  being  a  sign  of  goodness  or  rightness 
in  action.     But  for  it  to  be  of  any  value  as  a  sign 
to  know  goodness  or  rightness  by,  we  must  have 
the  ground  clear  before  us  for  the  application  of 
this  test  of  productiveness  of  happiness :   and  this 
is  what,  for  any  important  inquiry,  we  never  can 
have.     We  cannot  have  a  sufficient  clearness  of  view 
or  agreement  as  to  what  happiness  consists  in,  nor 
can  we  have  such  as  to  whose  happiness  it  is  that 
is  to  be  consulted.     In  sapng  this  I  am  not  dis* 
puting  the  importance  of  the  productiveness  of  hap- 
piness as  one  test  or  sign  of  an  action  being  good. 
but  not  an       If  WO  are  sufficiently  agreed  beforehand  as  to 
^^toJj.    what  we  mean  by  happiness,  and  as  to  whose  happi- 
toiytest.  j^^gg  ^Q  want,  then  this  mark  may  be  the  mark  of 

goodness  which  is  best,  because  most  applicable :  but 
this,  I  think,  will  not  often  be  the  case.  And  cer- 
tainly it  will  not,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  furnish  a 
good  argument  to  utilitarians  for  the  correctness  of 
their  system  from  the  readiness,  and  satisfactoriness, 
of  this  test  of  goodness.  Productiveness  of  happi- 
ness might  conceivably  be  the  constituent  of  good- 
ness :  in  that  case,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  applica- 
tion,  it  would  be  the  proper  test  of  goodness.  Again, 
productiveness  of  happiness,  though  only  one  nciark 
amongst  others  of  goodness,  might  conceivably,  from 
its  nature,  be  a  mark  so  ready  and  clear  of  applica- 
tion that  it  would  be  the  mark  naturally  suggesting 
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itself  to  test  goodness  by.  This  last,  if  it  were  so, 
would  be  an  argument  for  men  being  practically 
utilitarians :  the  argument  would  not  indeed  prove 
that  utilitarianism  was  philosophically  true,  or  that 
productiveness  of  happiness  was  the  constituent  of 
goodness,  though  utilitarians  doubtless  would,  as 
they  even  now  do,  use  it  in  that  view :  but  a  man 
might  then  reasonably  say,  Well  then,  I  will  look  no 
further :  I  want  to  know  what  things  are  good  and 
right,  and  if  I  have  a  mark  of  that,  I  will  be  satis- 
fied without  knowing  what  makes  them  good  and 
right. 

I  have  already  disputed  productiveness  of  happi-  Exempii- 
ness  being  the  constituent  of  goodness ;  I  will  now  case  S 
examine  whether  it  is  a  satisfactory  mark  of  it.  SfficSiy 

Let  us  take  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  seeo^deter- 
how    we  can  apply  the  test  of  productiveness  of  whose  hap- 
happiness  to  judge  about  that.  pmesa: 

You  cannot  apply  the  test  at  all  till  you  have 
settled  that  preliminary  matter  which  must  be  settled 
before  you  get  to  utilitarianism,  but  in  which  the  whole 
of  moral  philosophy  is  involved,  viz.  whose  happiness 
you  mean.  Do  you  mean  the  happiness  of  white 
men  or  of  black  ?  Utilitarianism,  you  say,  teaches 
that  the  happiness  of  aU  men  is  to  be  consulted 
alike.  But  in  reality,  utilitarianism,  as  such,  simply 
teaches  that  it  is  happiness  that  is  to  be  looked 
to,  happiness,  not  to  say  of  all  men,  but  of  the 
whole  sentient  creation :  it  says  not  a  word  as  to 
alike,  for  it  would  not  venture  to  apply  this  *  alike ' 
to  each  member  of  the  sentient  creation,  or  each 
creatxire  capable  of  happiness.  The  separating  men 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentient  creation,  and  the  say- 
ing that  the  happiness  of  each  man  is  to  be  consulted 
alike,  belong  to  something  which  is  not  utilitarian- 
ism :   we  will  call  it  equaUtarianism :  it  may  be 
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right  or  it  may  be  wrong:  anyhow  before  we  can 
begin  to  say  a  word  about  happiness,  we  have  got 
to  settle  this  equalitarian  business.  The  Georgian 
planter  will  say,  I  grant  you  we  are  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  all  the  sentient  creation,  and  to 
distinguish  men  from  the  rest  of  it  because  there  is 
a  natural  distinction ;  but  here  I  leave  you :  I  recc^- 
nize  another  natural  distinction,  viz.  between  white 
men  and  black  men ;  and  I  apply  my  eqtudity  fully 
to  the  former,  but  not  to  the  latter.  Here  then  we 
have  got  a  question  of  nature  to  decide  before  we 
can  settle  the  equalitarianism ;  as  we  have  got  to 
settle  the  latter  before  we  can  begin  to  talk  about 
.  the  happinesa  I  should  differ  from  the  Georgian  as 
mudi  as  any  utilitarian  would ;  biit  surely  it  is  plain 
that  here  utilitarianism  gives  us  no  help  to  settle 
the  question ;  we  cannot  apply  the  consideration  of 
happiness.  The  Georgian  will  say,  I  am  a  white- 
man-utilitarian,  and  think  that  we  are  to  use  the 
blacks  for  our  benefit,  treating  them  kindly  of 
course,  as  you  agree  we  are  to  use  the  animals. 
In  an  opposite  way  the  Buddhist  is  a  sentient-crea- 
tion-utilitarian,  and  thinks  that  we  are  to  cons\dt 
the  happiness  of  the  animals,  as  we  are  that  of  men, 
and  have  no  more  right  to  destroy'  them.  Some 
principle  of  supposed  justice  or  naturalness  is  needed 
to  decide  between  these  different  forms  of  utili- 
tarianism, and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  happiness  must  rest. 
what  kind  Supposuig  howevcr,  there  were  no  difficulties 
new?^^*  like  these  in  the  way;  supposing  that  these  pre- 
liminaries had  all  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  English  utilitarian,  and  that  we  were  now  pro- 
ceeding to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  happi- 
ness ;  still  in  order  that  we  may  hope  for  any  result^ 
the  anti-slavery  man  and  the  Georgian  have  got  to 
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agree  beforehand  what  is  a  negro's  happiness.  If  the 
one  says  that,  with  care  taken  of  him,  and  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  is  happier 
than  he  would  be  taking  a  precarious  care  of  himself, 
when  he  would  have  to  work  quite  as  hard  with  less 
certainty  of  support,  what  is  the  other  to  say  ?  I  do 
not  say  that  the  question  of  comparative  happiness 
.is  not  an  important  one ;  but  I  do  say,  first,  that  it 
is  not  one  which  will  settle  the  question  either  way 
so  distinctly  as  to  conmiend  itself  for  the  proper 
method  in  virtue  of  this  its  distinctness;  and  second, 
that  the  more  barely  we  rest  the  issue  upon  this,  the 
more,  it  seems  to  me,  will  the  Georgian  have  to  say. 
It  is  he  who  will  take  his  stand  upon  the  genuine 
Epicureanism  or  utilitarianism,  upon  tangible  plea- 
sure and  quantity  of  happiness,  while  his  opponent 
will  have  to  talk  in  a  more  shadowy  manner  about 
the  charm  of  being  one's  own  master,  the  worthiness 
of  being  a  free  agent.  That  is  to  say,  the  happiness 
which  the  anti-slavery  man  wants  for  the  negro  is 
complicated  with  various  other  considerations,  as 
happiness  of  any  value  always  is  in  human  life ;  the 
happiness  which  the  Georgian  thinks  it  is  best  the 
negro  should  remain  in,  is  happiness  of  that  merely 
coiporeal,  semi-animal  kind  which  really  can  be  to  a 
certain  extent  measured.  The  anti-slavery  man  is 
right  just  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  ia  the  less 
utilitarian  of  the  two.  But  in  any  case  (what  I  am 
concerned  with  here)  it  is  evident  that  utilitarianism 
or  the  consideration  of  happiness,  as  such,  brings 
no  valuable  help  for  the  distinct  settlement  of  the 
question. 

Whatever  important  social  question,  or  funda- 
mental institution^  we  may  thus  seek  to  test,  the 
same  two  difficulties  will  occur,  the  one,  as  to  the 
clearing  of  the  groimd  for  the  applicatipn  of  the 
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test,  the  other,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  test 

itsel£ 
Legal  COB-        The  whole  mass  of  custom  which  comes  under 
^^^"t^  this  third  class,  may  be  divided  into  that  which  is  of 
*H??t.       moral  importance,  and  that  which  is  not :  and  the 

which  are,  ,    *^  ,     ,'  •       , 

or  are  not,  first  thing  to  be  done,  if  it  can  be  done,  is  to  find 
Sn^rt-     some  way  of  making  this  division.     That  portion  of 
«"«»•        it  is  of  moral  importance  in  which  is  concerned,  not 
only  men's  happiness,  but  ako  their   elevation  of 
mind  either  moral  or  intellectual^   their  goodness 
or  their  intelligence.    The  whole  amount  of  custom  is 
the  fit  object  of  criticism  in  these  respects ;  but  with 
regard  to  a  good  deal  of  it  we  should  say  it  cannot 
be  called  either  good  or  bad  absolutely ;  it  does  some 
•good,  some  harm,  not  much  perhaps  of  either ;  this  is 
what  I  call  not  of  moral  importance ;  and  there  is  no 
merit  or  advantage  in  mere  uniformity.     But  much 
is  of  great  moral  importance. 
Men  com.        It  is  of  courso  most  diflScult  to  judge  of  human 
^^y^ custom  from  any  general  point  of  view;  every  one 
owncufl-   ijafl  been  brought  up  in  his  own.     The  ordinary 
despise     feeling  is,  for  each  man  to  despise  and  misappreciate 
others?     all  custom  but  his  own ;  but  this,  like  all  ordinary 
pSo^reac-  fe^l^^gj  Creates  an  opposite  feeling  in  many  thinking 
tion-        minds ;  they  see  the  defects  of  their  own,  and  rather 
admire  what  is  uot  their  own ;  as  the  noble  minds, 
whose  existence  testified  to  the  goodness  of  Athenian 
custom,  were  disposed  often  to  admire  any  other 
rather  than  it.     Till  the  world  was  known  as  it  is 
now,  the  remote  and  the  ideal  might  be  to  a  certain 
degree  blended  in  thought.     Men  might  imagine 
in  Ethiopians,  in  Egyptian  priests,  in  Brachmans,  in 
Atlantises,  realms   of  innocence  and  wisdom,  and 
good  feeling,  and  happiness.     We,  if  we  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  European  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
Times,  and  Manchester,  are  obliged  (at  least  since 


easier 
to  find 
common 
in 
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the  American  contest  has  begun)  to  confess  that  it 
is  human  nature  a,nd  the  progress  which  it  haa  made 
that  we  are  dissatisfied  with ;  it  is  perhaps  no  great 
vanity  or  Pharisaism  to  say  that  we,  the  civilized 
European  and  American,  are  the  best  specimen  of  it, 
an  improvement  on  Chinese,  Mahometans,  and  Brah- 
mins. 

This  fact  however  makes  very  much  more  likely,  it  is 
and  not  very  much  less  foolish,  the  ordinary  contempt 
for  other  custom  than  our  own,  which  I  have  spoken  g^op^^  « 

.        .  regftrd  to 

of,  while  it  diminishes  the  likelihood  of  the  balancing  morality 
feeling  of  admiration  for  some,  at  least  supposed,  gard  to 
other  custom.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because ?^*^^"^®*^' 
we  are  foremost  of  the  human  race,  therefore  every- 
thing about  us  is  what  is  best  in  the  human  race ;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  thiat  some  of  the  things  which  we 
most  pique  ourselves  upon  may  be  the  opposite  of 
this.  Our  contempt  of  other  custom  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  contemptible;  for  we  are  to  the  full  as  much 
despised  as  we  despise,  perhaps  rather  more.  If  it 
were  possible  for  us  really  to  meet  in  any  community 
of  thought  with  a  Brahmin  or  a  Mahometan,  he 
might  admit  all  our  superiority  in  the  arts  of  life,  and 
all  oilr  political  power  and  wealth  and  importance 
derived  from  it,  and  still  despise  us.  If  we  could 
prove  to  him  that  we  were  happier  than  hiff  people 
were,  I  think,  so  far  as  that  went,  which  is  only  some 
way,  he  would  not  despise  us.  But,  as  I  have  said 
all  along  about  happiness,  I  do  not  think  we  could 
come  to  any  community  of  thought  with  him  about 
this,  for,  beyond  a  limited  range,  we  can  hardly  come 
into  community  of  thought,  one  with  another,  even 
among  ourselves.  We  might  tell  him  that  experience, 
that  is,  the  verdict  of  competent  judges  who  have 
made  the  experiment,  witnessoB  that  to  live  actively, 
to  drink  wine,  to  eat  pork,  to  study  science,  to  have 
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only  one  wife,  makes  a  man  happier  than  to  live  in 
his  way.  He  might  say.  It  may  be  so,  but  so  &r  as 
I  can  see,  my  way  is  €txe  way  for  happineea  If  on 
the  other  hand  we  bring  the  question  to  the  test  of 
comparatiye  wisdom  and  goodness,  I  think  that 
there  we  shall  have  more  likelihood  of  finding  common 
ground.  It  is  true  we  might  care  as  little  for  the 
subtilties  of  Arabian  grammar  and  the  flowers  of 
Arabian  rhetoric,  as  he  for  steam  and  the  electric 
telegraph,  but  still  I  think  we  might  shew  him  that 
we  were  wiser  than  he,  and  then  he  would  respect  us : 
and  if  we  could  shew  him  that  we  were  better  than 
he,  then  I  am  sure  he  would.  And  I  think  he  would 
understand  what  was  meant  by  being  better.  I  think 
the  EQndoo,  whatever  lies  he  might  tell  himself,  must 
in  his  heart  acknowledge  us  as  a  superior  people  on 
seeing  our  truthfulness  and  mutual  confidence.  I 
think  the  Mahometan,  if  we  could  only  make  him 
understand  what  pains  we  take  in  our  courts  of 
iustice  to  find  out  the  real  right  or  the  real  person 
who  has  done  wrong,  and  with  what  integrity  we 
adjudge  and  punish,  would  respect  us  for  that:  it  is 
when  we  come  most  to  morals  and  to  goodness  that 
we  shaU  have  the  most  of  mutual  understanding. 

Thus,  though  human  goodness  is  in  my  view  a 
complicated  thing  and  difficult  to  imderstand,  still  I 
think  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  possible  to  compare 
the  customs  of  different  peoples  in  reference  to  it;  and 
that,  in  so  doing,  we  need  not  be  merely  bringing 
their  customs  to  the  standard  of  our  own. 

There  is  a  medium  between  foolish  prejudice  of 
this  sort  and  that  philosophic  indifferentism  which  is 
not  imlikely  to  rise  against  it  in  minds  of  less  earnest* 
ness  and  more  knowledge  of  variety  of  custom.  The 
world  is  large  and  wide,  and  nineteenth  century 
civilizatioti  is  not  the  only  important  phase  of  hu- 
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'  inanity  and  human  custom  which  has  existed  or  does 
exist.  We  look  upon  human  thought  as  expanding 
downwards :  more  correctly  we  might  look  upon  it  in 
three  divisions ;  some  streams  of  it  have  merged  into 
our  present  thought;  some  have  dried  up  without 
doing  so;  some  exist  still  independent  of  that^  full 
and  abundant,  but  stagnant. 

About  any  custom  then  (say  the  Oriental  seclusion  The  most 
of  women),  what  we  have  first  to  consider  is,  whether  SSS«  to 
it  is  of  moral  importance;  if  it  is,  whether  human  ^^^ 
happiness  is  affected  by  it,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge  of  o^stOTi  is 
this ;  and  lastly,  what  is  of  more  importance  and  in  its  tend- 
all  probability  more  within  our  power  to  judge  of,  e^yaSig. 
whether  the  moral    and    intellectual    elevation    of 
individuals  and    the    human  race  is  benefited  or 
injured  by  it. 

But  there  is  something  else  which  in  most  cases  Bat  a  prior 
we  shall  have  to  consider  also.     To  a  certain  extent,  SSSatunu! 
though  not  BO  much  with  goodness  as  .with  happi-'^^®"- 
ness,  before  the  test  can  be  applied,  or  has  meaning, 
there  wants  a  clearing  of  the  ground ;  and  this  is 
in  fact,  the  introducing  of  the  consideration  which 
I  wiU  call  naturalness*     Giving  it  such  a  name  says 
very  little  about  its  meaning.     What  sort  of  natural- 
ness is  right  ? 

In  speaking  of  morality  in  general,  I  have  said  This  mnst 
that  it  consists  of  the  imion  of  fact  with  ideal  as  we  minedby 
can  best  unite  them ;  that  man  has  a  double  nature,  sociology- 
including,  on  the  one  hand,  certain  things  which  in  a 
manner  exist  of  themselves,  and,  on  the  other^  an 
imagination  and  an  activity  which  enable  him,  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  or  principle  which  suggests  itself  to 
him,  to  make  himself  in  some  respects  what  he  pleases. 
What  he  thus  tries  to  make   himself  is  his  ideal 
nature.     His  having  this  imagination  and  activity 
is  what'  makes  him  a  moral  being.     If  we  would 
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women  has  risen ;  that  the  attachment  to  property  has 
not  diminished.  The  first  of  these  we  might  at  once 
consider  an  improvement :  it  is  an  advance  towards 
the  ideal  which  suggests  itself.  On  the  second^  we 
can  conclude  no  more  than  that  up  to  the  present 
time  men  hav6  not  seen  property  to  be  a  mistake 
and  evil:  it  may  be  so  for  all  that,  only  there  is  a 
probability,  so  far  as  history  goes,  of  its  naturalness. 
We  must  look  at  the  moral  circumstances  which  in 
the  course  of  history  have  attended  it ;  whether  it 
has  been  associated  with  things  which  we  recognize 
as  improvements,  and  seems  to  have  aided  them ; 
how  it  stands  with  relation  to  human  comfort,  and 
human  virtue ;  and  much  besides, 
and  still  DifiScult  as  this  may  be,  there  is  a  firesh  diffictdty 

^J\o      added  when  we  come  to  apply  our  view  of  improve- 
S^har"  i^Giit  i^  t^6  past  t^  o^  action  for  the  future!     We 
will  aid     have  got  to  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ment in    ment,  whether  what  is  an  improvement  so  fiir  as  it 
e  utnie.  j^^  gone  will  continue  to  be  an  improvement  carried 
further.    We  have  got  to  resist  'la  logique  des  &it8', 
and  the  notion  that  what  ia  last  is,  as  such,  best :  we 
have  got  to  understand,  when  we  speak  of  an  im- 
provement, why  we  call  it  an  improvement :  and  that 
will,  in  some  degree,  guide  us  in  going  on. 
Keai  erite-        Humau  nature  then  is  moral  collectively  in  virtue 
^^^^     of  this  its  continued  effort,  and  more  or  less  success, 
in  self-improvement.      Its  ideal  nature  is  what  it 
tries  to  make  itself.     Its  naturalness  of  mere  fact  is 
what  men  without  any  ideal  effort  or  thought  do: 
its  naturalness,  if  we  try  to  unite  ideal  and  fiict  into 
one  notion,  is  what  abides  the  same  for  it  during  its 
improvement,  and  this  is  what  we  want  to  find  out, 
for  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  alter  that.     And  therefore  a 
main  thing  which  we  want  to  find  out  in  regard  to 
any  human  custom  is  whether  it  is  of  this  character. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL- 

RELATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TO  CUSTOM. 

I  WILL  now  speak  about  the  relation  of  individual 
conduct  to  general  feeling  or  custom. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  notion  of  tight  or  moral  close  con- 
conduct  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  is  that  it  between 
is  acting  as  others  dp,  according  to  general  feeling,  *  j  ^^^®*® 
custom,  or  opinion.     The  eflfort  of  education  is  always,  tomary 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  produce  a  systematic  acting  right, 
in  this  way :  in  an  earlier  and  simpler  state  of  society, 
it  is  Bo  especially.     In  the  opinion  of  many,  what 
suqh  words  as  the  Greek  Stioy  represent  is  custom, 
or  recognized  usage.     However  this  may  be,  whether     . 
for  instance  the  word  81107  first  expressed  the  '  ac- 
customed,' and  then  was  used  to  express  the  'right', 
because  people  really  meant  by  the  right  no  more 
than  the  accustomed;  or  first  meant  the  right,  and 
then  was  used  to  express  the  accustomed,  because 
people  concluded  that  nothing  but  the  right  could 
become  the  accustomed;    in  either  case  it  is  clear 
that  the   words   custom  and  rightness   were   very 
closely  associated.     Hence  too,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  use  of  the  word  *  mores'  to  express  conduct,  with 
its  derivatives,  *  morals'  and  'morality.'  Two  views: 

There  are  two  notions,  similar  at  first  sight  bvit  ^^  ^; 
really  different,  involved  in  our  thinking  that  the^®!^^^*/' 

-■•1  •       1    *  1  -irm  "g*i*»  that 

domg  the  customary  is  domg  the  right.     The  cus-  it  consu^ 
tomary  is  the  non-individual,  and  also   it  is   what  right. 

27—2 
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most  people  do.  That  it  is  this  latter  implies  a  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  the  right:  the  many,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  ona 
Here  the  independent  existence  of  lightness  is  re- 
cognized :  custom  is  considered  a  guide  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  But  that  the  customaiy  is  the  non- 
individual,  in  a  certain  view  of  rightness,  makes  it 
the  right :  lightness  has  been  understood  by  some, 
simply  as  the  subjugation  of  our  own  particular 
individuality  or  self-consideration  to  a  something 
ruling  it,  as  well  as  other  individualities,  and  making 
them  act  similarly.  In  the  former  case  custom  wit- 
nesses  to  rightness :  in  the  latter  it  constitutes  it.  In 
the  former  case  rightness  is  judged  by. fact  and  hu- 
man experience,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  sUch :  in 
the  latter  case  rightness* is  defined  by  law;  and  custom 
is  both  a  kind  of  law,'  and  the  basis  of  law,  the  i^fu>9 
of  Greek,  corresponding  to  the  mos  et  lex  of  Latin. 
This  latter  is  HobbissL 
Agninat  Individuality  may  protest  against  customariness 

the  first    jj^  reference  to  either  of  these  notions,  or  both  :  we 

▼lew,  indi-  ^  ^    ^  ^  ' 

▼iduaUty   may  refuse  to  believe  that  opinion  either  makes,  or 

denies  the .  ti«.  .         •ij*  ti_  *     •  i» 

▼aUdity  of  IS  a  vaud  witucss  to,  rightness.     It  is  m  reierence  to 
ness?*"     ^^  witness  to  rightness  that,  side  by  side  with  the 
grave  and  sententious  teaching  of  early  moralism  to 
do  what  other  people  do,  there  has  always  existed  a 
counter-feeling  of  contempt  for  the  ox^o^,  and  gnomes 
like  oi  7rX€u>u9  KaKoC :  and  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the 
view  of  earnest  religious  systems  of  morality  like  the 
Christian,  custom  is  the  world,  the  witness  to  the 
wrong,  not  to  the  right, 
the  second.        At  the  Same  time  there  has  always  been  more  or 
tainsttiat  l©ss  of  Opposition  to  custom  (as  constituting  right)  on 
Se'non^"  the  grouud  that  morality  or  rightness  is  just  not  in 
cnstom-     the  customary  or  commanded,  but  in  the  individual 
free.         and   free.     Determination   from   without   and    self- 
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determination  from  within  axe  not  the  same,  but 
opposite.  We  each  make  our  own  rightness^:  and 
although,  from  the  similarity  of  our  circumstances- 
and  nature^  it  may  be  the  same  in  one  and  another, 
or  common  to  many,  yet  this  commonness  is  just 
what  we  ought  to  be  suspicioxis  of,  and  most  careful 
not  to  be  influenced  by. 

There  are  thus  two   sorts   of  feeling   of   indi-inthe 
viduality  or  of  protest    against   custom,   akin    in'^^i^jg 
many  respects,  but  still  jiifferent.     The  one  is  tl^©^^®®*,^ 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  one's  self,  the  other  is  science,  in 
the  assertion  of  freedom.     The  former  of  these  we  with  teif- 
may  roughly  call  (I  shall  qualify  as  we  go  on)  the  "^p*®*- 
belief  in  rightness,  or  in  independent  lightness ;  the 
latter  the  beKef  in  one's  self.     This  belief  in  right- 
ness is  a  kind  of  conscientiousness,  and  when  it 
degenerates,  it  becomes  crotchetiness  and  puncti- 
liousness, an  inability  to  symbolize-  and  associate 
with  others.     The  belief  in  one's  self  is  a  kind,  of  • 
self  respect,  and  when  it  degenerates  it  becomes 
mere  capriciousness  and   eccentricity,   mixed   with 
more  or  less  of  silly  or  sour  vanity. 

All  education  has  necessarily  a  tendeiicy  to  pro-  Education 
duce  customariness,  or  to  train  the  individual  to^^J^^ 
think  and  act  a^  others  do:  in  fact  this  is  what c^iBtomari- 
training  means  :  education  must  do  this,  or  it  doe^  Bhouid  * 
nothing.     So  certain  however  is  it  that  it  will  do  JJ^Ug"" 
this,  that  in  view  of  almost  all  who  think  about  ?P°^^^®^- 

...  ...       tiousness 

education,  a  main  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  its  and  free- 
doing  it  too  much.  You  are  sure  to  develope  a  regard 
to  opinion  and  custom :  one  thing  you  want  is  to 
make  this ,  opinion  the  genuine  wide  opinion  of  the 
whole  society,  not  that  of  a  particular  set,  which 
may  be  a  \xA  one;  but  another  thing  you  want 
is,  to  develope  both  the  conscience  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  under  education,  and  in 
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regard  of  his  conscience^  to  accustom  him  to  use  it  not 
simply  for  self  judgment  in  association  with  the 
opinion  of  others,  but  also,  with  modesty  indeed  and 
difiSdence^  but  still  reaUy,  for  judgment  and  criticism 
of  this  opinion  of  others  itself.     The  developing  the 
independent  conscientiousness  thus  is  what  educa- 
tion can  in  a  measure  do,  and  what  it  is  specially 
bound  to  do,  inasmucdi  as  the  doing  it  is  the  counter- 
acting a  possible  evil  result  of  itself.     The  develop- 
ment of  the  indepeiidenoe  of  freedom^  or  trust  in 
one's  self,  is  more  difficult  for  any  education  or  train- 
ing, if  indeed  it  is  possible ;  the  existence  of  this 
feeling  depends  veiy  much  upon  particular  character, 
and    upon    circumstances    perhaps  independent  of 
education. 
The  con-         To  spoak  howcvcr  first  of  conscientiousness,  the 
^^,wia?e  belief  in  lightness  or  the  feeling  of  individual  re- 
ii^^e     sponsibility ;  this  has  nothing  of  that  contempt  for 
judgmentr  custom   and   the   common   opinion  which  often  ac- 
feeiflbound  Companies  the  feeling  of  independence.     He  who  is 
tai™ttS     actuated  by  conscientiousness  believes  that  there  is 
indepen-    something  which  he  ought  to   do,  and  something: 

denoe  of  o  o  '  ^       o 

his  own     which  othor  people  ought  to  do  also ;  he  believes 
juogmen  .  ^^^^  ^^^  want  to  know  it  more  or  less  as  well  as  he 

does ;  and  consequently  their  judgment  on  the  matter, 
expressed  in  their  general  opinion  and  custom,  cannot 
.  be  indifferent  to  him,  unless  he  is  merely. vain  and 
foolish.  And,  in  judging  himself,  he  takes  this  opinion 
constantly  into  account :  the  imagination  how  others 
would  judge,  if  they  knew  what  he  does  about 
himself,  goes  with  his  moral  judgment.  But  Jbr  aU 
that,  his  reason  is  his  own.  This  general  opinion  or 
judgment,  if  it  is  good,  has  grown  so  not  of  itself, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  but  by  the  putting  together  of 
a  number  of  individually  conscientious  judgments, 
each  affecting  perhaps  and  affected  by  the  others, 
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but  each  having  its  own  root.  Were  opinion  of 
itself  the  law,  there  could  be,  if  we  may  say  so 
again,  no  opinion  :  that  is  to  say,  opinion*  would  only 
express  the  result  of  some  previous  accident  or  fact, 
and  would  be  no  result  of  human  thought.  And  the 
person  who  does  not  preserve  his  individuality  of 
thought  against  it  is  a  traitor  to  it ;  his  disposition 
to  yield  to  it  should  be  an  argument  to  him  against 
such  yielding,  for  others  have  probably  Had  the  dis- 
position before,  and  have  yielded  to  it,  and  so  far  as 
they  have  yielded,  so  fer  there  is  want  of  ground  for 
the  opinion,  or  chance  that  it  is  wrong. 

Moral  positivism,   that  is,  any   kind   of  moral  Systems 
teaching  which  tends  to   weaken  men's   belief  in  ^te  mo- 
independent  rightness,  or  their  thought   of  there  ^J^^*  ^f 
being  something  which  should  be  done,  tends  toj^ucation 
withdraw  the  foundation  upon  wHch  individual  con-  w^^^^ 
scientiousness  rests,  and  though  it   need  not  tend^vidu^* 
to  diminish  practical  conscientiousness,  because  this  ^'y- 
may  be  guarded  against,  yet  it  tends  to  diminish     • 
the  strength  of  individual  moral  character.     Justice 
may  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  we  may  unfeignedly 
think  it  so,  but  if  we  regard  it  as  only  a  matter  of 
education,  or  something  which  has  been  taught  us ; 
and  if  moreover  we  regard  education  as  a  compara- 
tively accidental  superinduction  of  something  (and 
it  is  this  view  of  education,  as  a  superinduction, 
which  is  the  interest  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  positi- 
vists),  giving  no  value  to  -the  consideration,  that  no 
creature,  man  or  other,  can  be  educated  in  anything 
except  what  it  is  their  nature  to  be  educated  in ; — 
then  undoubtedly  the  justice  does  not  lie  so  deep  in 
our  mind  and  character;  it  will  not  be  so  helpful  in 
shaping  our  moral  indrviduality,  as  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  one  who  thought  differently  about  it ;  it 
may  be  a  good  working  justice,  but  there  is  not  so 
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much  in  it  either  of  interest  in  the  present,  or  of 
hope  for  future  progress, 
utaita-  Utilitarianism,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  positivist 

nanism  -j      t  \      •  •  i 

takes  this  Or  non-idealist  only  m  certam  particulars ;   and  the 
jiwtice.but  ^^scription  of  it  as  a  matter,  of  inductive  science  is 
fove  of  ^e  profession  only,  or  it  would  not  be  moral  philosophy 
general     at  all.     The  desirc  of  happiness  (it  being  apparently 
to  be        indiflferent  to  us  whose  happiness  it  is,  our  own  or 
"^**®'      that  of  others)  is  considered  by  utilitarians  a  spon- 
taneous and  untaught  sentiment  of  our  nature,  and 
the  one  moral  sentiment.      So  far  utilitarianism  is 
not  positivist;  for  this  happiness  is  a  grand  and  noble 
ideal.     But  any  other  so-called  moral  sentiment,  as 
of  fairness  or  justice,  is  matter  of  education  or  associa- 
tion, secondary  only,  in  utilitarian  view:  it  is  deve- 
loped in  human  society  as  a  result  of  the  institutions 
which  the  really  innate   sentiment,   the  desire   of 
happiness,  produces.  .   . 

There  is  The  sentiment  of  fairness  or  justice,  and  the  sen- 

ior the  aL- timent  of  the  desire  of  others'  happiness  certainly 
One*i^°no  ^cserve  to  be  put  into  the  same  class,  and  both  alike 
™^?  *t  ^  ^®  called  either  spontaneous  and  natural,  or  growths 
education  of  cducation  and  society.     However,  what  I  am  now 
Other.       concerned  with  is,  that  the  effort  of  utilitarianism 
calling  itself  inductive,  is  first,  as  a  matter  of  phi- 
losophy,  to   discourage   the   thinking  of   anything 
besides  fact,  of  any  ideal,  or  anything  as  what  should 
be  done ;  and  then  when,  untrue  to  its  principle,  it 
does  become  a  moral  philosophy,  to  discourage  the 
thinking  about  some  of  the  moral  principles,  such  as 
fairness  and  justice,  as   other  than   creations   and 
developments  of  human  education  and  opinion.     To 
the  extent  to  which  men  are  led  to  think  in  this 
inanner,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  led,  in  regard 
of  some  most  important  portions  of  morals,  to  think 
of  human  education  and  opinion  more  highly  than 
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they  should,  and  that  they  are  the  less  likely  to  as- 
sert their  own  individual  judgment  and  conscience  • 
against  this  education  and  opinion.  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  shall  be.  understood  here,  for  the  matter 
is  complex,  not  I  think  through  my  faidt,  but  on 
account  of  the  exceeding  inappropriateness  of  the 
assumption  of  inductivism  for  anything  in  its  way 
so  idealist  as  Utilitarianism  is.  In  some  points  of 
morals  no  doubt  it  maintains  the  right  of  individual^ 
judgment,  but  we  want  it  everywhere,  and  want  it 
intelligent  and  consistent. 

The  individuality  of  freedom  is  a  different  thing  indindu. 
from  that  of  conscientiousness  of  which  I  have  spoken,  freedom. 
It  is  indeed  a  kind   o^  conscientiousness,  for  con-J^^J^* 
scientiousness  and  self  -  presented  individuality,   if  oneself  in- 
this  latter  is  worth  anything,  are  the  saftie  thing,  of  ouatom- 
But  in  the  present  ca^e  the  individual  asserts  hL^^^^^^' 
judgment,   not  in   exception  or  opposition  to   the 
general   judgment,  but  independently  of    it.     He 
says,,  I  will  deal  with  Tightness  by  itself,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  general  opinion  or  common 
notion,    I    do  not  discuss  or  wish  to   affect    the 
views  of  others,  but  pimply  take  my  own  view. 

To  what  extent  is  this  proper  in  morality? 

Without  any  disposition  to  wrong-doing  a  man 
may  think  that  all  moral  philosophy  and  moral  con- 
sideration is  something  importunate  and  superfluous, 
a  mere  result  of  people's  readiness  to  meddle  with 
others'  action  and  judge  about  it,  whether  they  have 
cause  or  not.  Let  there  be,  for  the  common  int^^est, 
repression  by  law  of  distinct  offence  which  injures 
others:  for  the  rest,  the  way  in  which  people  in 
society  fall  into  general  manners  '  of  judging,  the 
fashion  of  general  approval  or  disapproval  of  kinds  of 
action,  from  which  arise  such  notions  as  the  praise- 
worthy, the  honourable,  &c.,  all  this  is  something 
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superfluous,  an  undesirable  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  action :  the  wise  thing  is  to  trouble 
oneself  about  it  as  little  as  we  can,  and  the  desirable 
thing  would  be  that  there  should  be  nothing  of  it 
CuBtom-  On  sober  consideration,  while  some  would  say 

on  the      that  common  opmion  and  judgment  makes  the  praise- 
heip^to     worthy  and  the  honourable,  all,  I  suppose,  would  say 
morauty.  that  without  that  general  interest  of  all  in  the  acts 
of  each,  which  is  the  main  source  of  customariness, 
the  world  would  fare  worse  morally.     Still,  what  are 
the  proper  limits  of  that  interest,  or  we  may  say, 
supervision?    And  how  far  should  our  free   action 
maintain  itself  against  it?     Can  we  arrive  at  any 
principle  as  to  this  ?    .         .         ^ 
It  makes          III  our  particular  state  of  society,  the  disposition 
feiSn<f "  to  over-iieddling  in  matters  of  morals  is  rather  taken 
thMewe  ^  characteristic  of  an  inferior  level  in  that  society, 
many  con-  and  the  highest  society,  as  we  call  it,  is  the  freest, 
neons       And  bocauso  the  tendency  of  society  with  us  is  rather 
--^  to  spread,  over  the  whole  of  society  upward,  and 
common    downwards,  the  manner  of  feeling  at  present  charac- 
teristic of  the  middle  portions  of  it,  therefore  we 
seem  to  observe  the  spirit  of  moral  meddling,  or  the 
restraint  on  freedom,  to  be  upon  the  increase  in 
general,  and  individual  freedom  to  diminish,  yielding 
to  general  opinion,  or  qs  we  call  it,  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority.     What  is  really  taking  place  is  probably 
that  various  partial  and  rival  forms  of  general  opinion 
yield  to  one  overspreading  one,  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  general  majority  is  substituted  for  the  tyranny 
of  the  opinion  of  our  own  rank  or  set.    .And  the 
reason  why  at  a  particular  moment,  as  perhaps  the 
present,  the  highest  society  may  appear  the  finest,  is 
merely  because  the  caste  or  clique  opinion  has  become 
weakened,  while  the  more  general  common  opinion 
has   not   as  yet  taken  its  place.     The  restraints 


or  one 
comm< 
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add  mannerisms  which  aristocratical  opinion  carries 
with  it  are  very  likely  to  be  weakened  before  the 
restraints  and  mannerisms  of  bourgeois  opinion  are 
prepared  to  take  their  place.  The  moral  result  of 
this  may  be  good  or  may  be  bad.  In  the  last  century 
when  something  of  the  kind  occurred  in  France,  the 
result  was  bad :  with  us  in  England  at  this  moment 
it  may  be  otherwise. 

Whether  the  change  from  various  rival  forms' of 
common  opinion  to  one  uniform  and  predominating 
one  is  good  or  bad,  depends,  in  my  view,  upon  the 
goodness  of  this  latter  opinion  :  for  as  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  individuality  as  against  the  opinion,  I  think 
the  circumstances  of  it  are  much  the  same  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  We  are  not  the  more  individual 
for  being  members,  as  to  opinion,  of  a  small  moral 
society  than  of  a  large  one.  In  either*  case  it  is 
well  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
danger  of  individuality  being  swamped  in  common 
opinion. 

Morally,  besides  the  constant  reference  of  general  in  either 
opinion  or  custom  to  our  individual  conscience,  which  ^^^e/S 
I  have  spoken  of,  we  should  stand  to  such  opinion  Jg^ertSa 
and  custom  in  a  relation  of  liberal  subordination,  as  of  inde- 
distinguished  from  servility ;  if  it  is  on  an  important 
matter,  because   its  being  the   opinion  of  many  is 
one  argument,  whatever  it  may  weigh,  for  its  being 
right;  if  it  is  unimportant,  because   then    the  one 
should  yield  to  the  many.     But  •  no  doubt,  two  very 
different,  but   constantly  concurring,  tendencies  of 
human  nature,  shew  themselves  in  this  as  in  other 
things.     These  are  servility  and  the  love  of  domina- 
tion.    And  the  proper  assertion  of  individual  inde- 
pendiBnce   is  something  in   opposition  to  both.      If 
we  do  a  thing  because  we  choose  it  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  do  it,  we  must  in  reason 
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forbid  onrselyes  the  pleasure  of  meddling  and  criti- 
cizing others  in  similar  things. 
Doesde-  Does  equalitarianism  (the  modem  democracy  of 

enoonnge  M.  do  Tocqueville  and  others),  by  which  I  mean  the 
d°nee?^'    feeling  antagonistic  to  aristocracy  and  privilege,  the 
looking  upon  men,  and  their  looking  upon  themselves, 
as  being  all  in  the  same  position,  with  its  accompani- 
ments of  their  using  the  same  sort  of  language^  wear- 
ing the  same  dress,  Ac,  bring  out  individuality,  or 
the  opposite  ? 
There  ia  a        On  this,  which  is  in  substance  the  same  as  what 
its  leading  I  havo  been  speaking  of,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
^™^  ®  same  is  to  be  said :  equalitarianism  acts  both  ways ; 
rioosness.  yQ^  j^^gj.  ^  msji  saying  (and  there  need  be  no  harm 

in  his  saying  it,  that  depends  on  the  facts  and  the 
view),  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  that  lord  or  that 
scholar :  and  you  hear  him  the  next  moment  say, 
Now  is  the  day  of  the  masses;  now  we  have  done 
with  special  interests,  special  manners  of  thinking, 
special  privileges;  one  common  way  of  thinking 
.  makes  us  understand  each  other  and  act  as  one  man. 
This  latter  is  simple  gregariousness :  what  made  the 
former  state  sociality^  and  not  gregariousness,  was 
in  a  great  degree  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  ways 
of  thinking :  these  abolished,  what  must  now  save 
us  from  gregariousness,  must  be  a  higher  develop- 
ment, leading  perhaps  to  a  better  sociality;  but  then 
greater  individuality  is  required.  This  Tnay  be  a 
result  of  equalitarianism,  but  so,  as  we  have  seen, 
may  gregariousness.  I  suppose  it  is  the  part  of  a 
well-wisher  to  human  nature  to  encourage  the  former 
of  these  tendencies,  and  discourage  the  latter. 
This  may  I  should  think  men  might  be  encouraged,  when 
byimprov-  rcjoicing  in  the  existence  or  increase  of  that  equali- 
ed  ouitiTa-  taj^ianigm^  which  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  high 

civilization,  to  take  pleasure — ^not  in  the  thought. 
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that  now  superiority  to  them  is  destroyed,  that  all 
are  alike,  and  that  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  an  unit 
in  a  force  or  mass  so  vast  and  mighty  as  a  civilized 
people — but  rather  in  the  thought,  that  now  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  their  cultivating  and  developing 
their  thought  and  feeling  in  the  way  in  which  their 
nature  seems  to  lead,  and  pursuing  their  ideal, 
whatever  it  may  be,  if  only  jt  is  reasonable.  My 
saying  this  will  probably  excite  a  smile,  when  the 
mass  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in 
society  is  considered.  But  I  say  it  deliberately. 
I  cannot  dwell  on  the  subject  now,  and  no  one  can 
be  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the  terrible  exigence 
of  mere  life  in  regard  of  a  large  portion  of  society. 
But  self-cultivation  and  self-development  are  not  in 
any  class,  other  than  exceptionally,  the  business  of 
life,  and  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  business  of 
life,  they  will  associate  themselves  with  the  work 
of  the  poorer  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  richer,  if 
there  is  the  mind  to  make  them  do  so.  Leisure, 
in  our  active  time,  is  what  few  wish  for,  or  know 
what  to  do  with  when  they  have  got  it,  and  most 
rich  people  are  as  much  occupied  as  any  poor.  Let 
a  man  be  encouraged  to  be  something  as  a  man 
besides  what  he  is  as  a  wheel  of  the  great  industrial 
machine.  If  the  man  holding  the  plough  for  two 
shillings  a  day  can  become  the  merchant  writing 
at  his  desk  and  earning  a  hundred  pounds  a  d^^y, 
let  him :  in  the  mean  time  the  energies  of  both 
are  engrossed,  and  it  requires  an  effort  for  either 
to  be  anything  more  than  his  work :  good  sense,  force 
of  character,  imaginative  feeling,  vigour  of  mind 
seem  to  me  quite  as  possible  for  the  poor  man  as .  for 
the  richer,  if  you  can  only  get  him  to  value  them^. 

^  For  a  fuller  statefnent  of  the  author's  views  on  this  subject,  com- 
pare a  paper  entitled ' Thought  versus  Learning'  in  Good  Words  for 
December  1871|  and  Iiis  printed  sermons,  pp.  126  foil.    Ed. 
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What  I  have  just  been  speaking  of  has  been  the 
'  merging  or  Hinting  of  our  individual  feeling  in  the 
general  feeling  of  everybody.     What  I  said  before 
about  the  assertion  of  individual  fi:eedom,  was  rather 
in  referepce  to  the  interference  of  the  general  or 
common  feeling  with   our  individual  feeling.     The 
two  considerations'  are    cognate:    the    interference 
tends  to  produce  the  sinking  of  individuality :  if  the 
individuality  is  not  cared  for  there  is  no  repugnande 
to  the  interference. 
Is  the  in-         But  about  the  interference :  is  it  reasonable  and 
of  tociety  moral  in  matters  as  to  which,  whatever  we  do,  to  all 
^^M^   appearance,  no  harm  will  arise  to  others;   matters 
whichoniy  which,  to  all  appearance,  only  concern  ourselves  ? 
theindi-  This,  in  the  principle  of  it,  is  the  question  of 

moral  philosophy  against  social  philosophy:  I  do 
not  mean  that*  there  is  any  opposition  between  the 
two.  I  have  myself  rather  maintained  against  the 
utilitarians  that  it  is  not  till  sociality,  i.e.  the  recon- 
ciliation or  putting  together  of  different  inter^ts, 
begins,  that  the  notion  of  morality  begins,  whereas 
their  view  is  that  rudimental  morality  is  the  love  of 
happiness,  independently  of  the  consideration  whose 
happiness  it  is :  still  by  moral  philosophy  we  are 
likely  to  mean  something  applying  more  widely  and 
going  more  deeply  than  what  we  mean  by  social 
philosophy.  This  however,  is  a  matter  of  language  : 
the  terms  might  be  looked  on  as  coextensive,  or 
either  might  include  the  other :  in  the  earlier  Greek 
philosophy  'social',  if  so  we  translate  TroXtrtKo?,  was 
the  more  extensive,  'moral,'  i)^iico9,  the  less  so  :  in 
the  present  day  I  think  we  more  commonly  employ 
them  the  other  way. 
Should  The  three  ancient  'regulae  juris'  are,  as  I  have 

viYMe^*be  nientioned,  'neminem  Isedere,  suum  cuique  •tradere, 
*™*^*®J^5  honeste  vivere:'  some  will  say  the  last  is  only  an 
nizance?    affair  of  each  man's  individual  consideration. 
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The  question  is  probably  not  so  much  whether 
the  good  character  of  each  member  of  the  society 
is  of  'vital  importance  to  the  whole  society,  for  few 
will  deny  that  it  is,  but  .whether  the  general  opinion 
of  the  society,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  can  be  applied 
with  advantage,  in  the  judging  of  individual  cha- 
racter, further  than  as  actions  are  done  which  actually 
affect  the  interests  of  others.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that,  in  reality,  any  principle  can  be  maintained 
on  this  subject,  further  than  ^he  very  general  one, 
that  each  individual  will  do  well  to  respect  general 
opinion,  but  must  not  be  a&aid  to  differ  from  it, 
sometimes,  because,  in  the  particular  instance,  he 
thinks  it  wrong,  sometimes,  because  he  thinks  it  in- 
terfering and  importunate.  To  bring  aU  cases  in 
which  he  thinks  nobody  is  injured  but  himself  under 
this  last  class,  seems  to  me  going  against  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  we  inevitably  go  in  education,  and 
in  fact  in  life  altogether.  We  are  each  of  us  pro- 
perly restraints,  to  some  degree,  upon  each  other, 
and  I  think  we  shall  most  of  us  allow  that  we  are 
the  better  sometimes  for  that  restraint*  I  cannot 
conceive  how  the  line  can  be  drawn,  for  moral 
guidance,  which  this  opinion  supposes.  Between  what 
injures  others  and  what  does  not,  it.  is  hard  enough 
to  draw  the  line  even  in  regard  to  what  is  palpable 
and  flagrant,  and  in  the  (comparatively)  rough 
way  which  will  do  for  the  legislator  and  the  judge  ; 
if  we  are  supposed  to  be  really  conscientious,  it  seems 
to  me  impossible.  If  we  want  'neminem  laedere' 
we  must  *honeste  vivere,'  and  we  must  take  others' 
opinion  in  part-judgment  as  to  what  is  *honeste.'        Society  is 

Suppose  we  draw  in  the  opinion  a  little,  and  put  in  our  ac- 
it  in  this  form,  what  I  am  (morally)  is  my  own  con-  uTa'ow-^ 
cem  only,  nothing  but  what  I  do  can  be  yours — wiU  **"i«»tent 

J '    .  ^  y  in  OUT 

it  stand  then  ?    In  this  form  of  it  we  give  up  from  character. 
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our  own  exclusive  cognizance  not  only  whatever  may 
possibly  directly  injure  others  (as  we  think),  but 
also  whatever  can  possibly  be  directly  known  to 
others,  so  as  to  have  any  effect,  for  instance,  in  tlie 
way  of  example.  But  even  in  excepting  our 
thoughts,  feelings  and  imaginations,  we  can  hardly 
do  so  on  the  principle  that  here  we  arrive  at  some- 
thing which  cannot  affect  others:  so  far  as  they 
constitute  our  present  br  future  character,  which 
determines  our  action,  they  may  affect  them.  It  is 
indeed  the  fact  that  here  we  have  a  knowledge  unlike 
in  kind  what  others  can  have,  and  here  must  be  the 
root  of  all  self-assertion  against  conventionalism  and 
mere  custom:  but  even  here  we  are  not  free  from 
moral  respects,  and  in  these  we  are  bound  to  take 
account  of  other  judgments  besides  our  own. 
Are  men  Let  US  now  for  a  moment  ask  a  question  which 

aione'oT  in  oaniiot  really  be  answered,  but  which  is  useful  to 
<«^owd»r    think  of,  and  which  I  wUl  put  roughly  thus.  Are 
men  better  in  crowds,  or  by  themselves  ?   Is  the  root 
of  goodness  in  them  more  their  own  feeling,  or  the 
common  feeling  ? 

It  will  be  judged  from  what  I  have  said  that  my 
opinion  is  tl^Lt  goodness,  and  also  evil,  springs  from 
both  and  from  either,  and  that  it  is  according  to  the 
circumstances  whether  one  or  the  other  of  them  is 
the  case.  Crowds  will  sometimes  do  what  no  indi- 
vidual among  them  would  have  been'  bad  enough 
to  do,  and  individuals  will  often  do  what,  in  a  com- 
pany of  others,  they  would  never  have  thought  of 
proposing.  I  have  been  speaking  of  custom  above 
as  a  good  agent :  it  is  constantly  a  bad  one,  people 
too  often  make  each  other  worse  instead  of  better. 
As  a  general  rule  we  expect  to  find  the  more  marked 
good,  and  evil  too,  suggested  by  individuality :  the 
more  ordinary,  ty  conunon  opinion. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ON  CHABACTEB,  WILL,  AND  EDUCATION. 

In  the  last  chapter,  I  spoke  of  social  habits  or  Man.  im. 
customs,  and  of  individual  action  or  thought  only  in  m^sthw 
relation  to  these.     In  this  chapter  I  shall  treat  of  j^^^^^ 
the  individual  and  his  own  custom.  social,  cus- 

The  customs  of  human  nature  are  the  analogue 
to  the  habits  of  animals.  Man  differs  from  the 
animals  in  the  fact  that,  as  compared  with  them,  he 
makes  his  own  customs  or  social  habits,  whereas 
their  habits  are  generic,  or  made  for  them.  In  their 
natural  state  they  have  one  social  habit  for  the  race, 
with  but  little  of  individual  habit  in  addition  to 
this.  When  tamed  or  domesticated,  it  is  true,  they 
partake,  in  some  slight  degree,  of  men's  social  cir- 
cumstances :  and  individual  variety,  and  individual 
character,  are  generated  in  them  beyond  what  would 
be  possible  in  a  wild  state  ^. 

Moral  philosophy  is  the  study  of  duty  and  of 
character  combined,  though  it  is  from  the  latter  that 
it  has  received  its  name. 

^  Perhaps  there  is  a  litUe  exaggeration  in  the  oontraat  here  drawn 
between  wild  and  tame  animala.  Of  coarse  we  have  a  far  better  oppor- 
tunity of  obserying  the  latter  than  the  former :  bat  is  there  aoy  groand 
for  supposing  that,  if  we  were  able  to  watch  closely  a  herd  of  wild  horses, 
say,  we  shoald  not  find  among  them  sluggish  and  spirited,  vicioos  and 
gentle,  just  as  we  do  in  our  stables  ?  Sir  John  Lubbock  has,  I  believe, 
disooyered  traces  of  idiosyncrasy  in  ants ;  and  there  is  certainly  a  great 
difference  in  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  wild  creatures  of  the  same 
species  may  be  tamed.    En. 

G.  28 
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By  'ethica'  we  mean  the  science  of  character, 

^^09,  of  which  xapaKTTJp  denotes  the  distinguishing 

feature  or  characteristic.     The  Latins,  more  poorly, 

spoke  only  of  mores  or  habits.     We  speak  vaguely 

of  habits,  dispositions,  Ac. ;  but  we  put  them  all  into 

one  whole  when  we  speak  of  a  man's  character :  in 

our  older  language  it  would  have  been  called  bis 

temper,  perhaps  his  complexion. 

Sdwur  ^  ^^  *       character  that  I  have  now  to  speak  : 

in  refer-    habits  are  the  features  of  it ;  but  character  is  not 

these  CUB-  ouly  a  list,  or  the  sum,  of  habits ;  it  involves  a  rela- 

*®°"'       tion  among  them,  making  it  one.     And  it  involves 

another  more  important  relation,  which  is  in  many 

respects  analogous  to    the    relation    between    the 

action  of  the  individual  and  the  general  custom ; 

I  mean  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  habits. 

Internal  If  we  may  talk  of  comparative  wonderftJness  in 

nature  of,  .  «,  ,  ••  i*. 

plants:  the  umveisc,  rudimentarmess  m  its  application  to 
what  I  will  call,  the  internal  nature,  or  the  generic 
vital  force,  seems  to  me  the  most  wonderfuL  The 
seed  of  a  particular  kind  of  plant  has,  say,  a  certain 
definite  arrangement  of  its  parts,  which  we  describe 
as  its  generic  character :  but  the  feot  that  the  seed 
has  this  arrangement  of  parts  suggests  no  reason 
why  the  plant  should  grow  up  to  the  particular 
generic  habit  of  its  maturity :  along  with  its  arrange- 
ment of  parts  it  has  its  own  generic  vital  force,  the 
source  or  rudiment  of  a  generic  difference  which 
exists  throughout  every  portion  of  the  plant  in  its 
future  growth ;  so  that  there  is  a  vast  general'  dif- 
ference made  up  of  an  infinity  of  particulars,  and 
the  force  generative  of  this  infinity  is  contained  in 
the  seed.  This  I  call  the  internal  nature, 
of  ani-  Animals  have  more  wiU  than  plants  (if  indeed  the 

^^''       latter  have  any,  which  I  do  not  say  they  have  not), 
and  consequently  they  have  a  more  marked  internal 
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nature.  We  find  in  plants  a  few  actions  corre- 
sponding to  the  habits  of  animals,  such  as  might  be 
called  sentxi-instinctive.  But  animals  have  in  their 
bodj  a  most  complicated  machine  which  they  m\ist 
use  by  efibrt  of  will,  and  which  they  have  got  to  use 
in  a  particular  way  if  they  are  to  keep  themselves 
alive  by  it.  They  always  do  know  how  to  use  it : 
this  knowledge,  or  impulse,  or  instinct,  is  a  fact  in 
nature  as  real  and  as  important  as  the  fact  of  the 
particular  form  of  the  animal.  As  it  has  its  external 
nature  in  a  system  of  organs  and  limbs,  so  it  has  its 
internal  nature  in  a  system  of  impulses  and  habits. 
This  moral  fi'ame  must  have  parts  of  different  de- 
grees of  refinement  and  importance.  The  simple  * 
impulses  to  use  the  particular  organizations  must  be 
backed  by  certain  natural  tempers  or  habits,  or  they 
would  fail  to  support  life.  If  we  could  conceive  a 
particular  carnivorous  animal  bom  an  exception  to 
the .  rest  of  its  species,  and  destitute,  we  will  say,  of 
patience,  it  could  not  exist.  These  tempers  or  habits 
give  the  animal  a  natural  character. 

Man  has  more  will  than  the  inferior  animals ;  of  man. 
and,  corresponding  with  this,  he  has  an  internal 
nature,  which,  beginning  at  first  much  more  poorly 
than  theirs,  comes  in  the  result  to  be  infinitely 
richer.  This  is  on  account  of  the  special  property 
of  educability  in  it,  which  does  not  exist  in 
them. 

Animals  in  a  wild  state  are  probably  bom  with  smaii 
scarcely  any  indrndtiol,  as  opposed  to  generic  dif-  Sf  ^uJa. 
ference  of  character :  this  arises  firom  the  absence  of  ****?"*  *"i- 

malB  as 

individual  variety  in  the  parents  or  their  circum- compared 
stances.    Human  beings  are  bom  evidently  with  a        ™*°' 
vast  amoimt  of  rudimentary  individual  difference, 
quite  independently  of  anything  which  education 
may  afterwards  add.     And  the  more   there  is   of 

28—2 
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individual  difference  in  the  parents,  the  more  will 
there  be  of  variety  in  the  oflfepring. 

In  a  wild  state,  animal  education,  if  there  is  any, 
is  soon  over,  and  always,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  suc- 
ceeds. No  failure  on  the  parents'  part  causes  birds 
to  grow  up  without  learning  to  fly.  But  human 
character  is  a  most  various  graft  of  education  and 
circumstances  on  the  primary  individuality  by  which 
this  .may  be  modified  to  an  extent  which  we  can 
hardly  determine. 
DiYipion  I  shall  speak  about  character  upon  the  following 

ject/*^  'scheme :  Ist,  on  the  elements  of  character;  2nd,  on 
formation  of  character;  3rd,  on  the  criticism  or  judg- 
*     ment  of  character ;  4th,  on  will  in  character ;  5th,  on 
will  against  character,  or  reformative  of  character ; 
6th,  on  will  and  action  entirely  independent  of  char 
racter. 
EiementB         Character  is  general  and  particular;  there  is  a 
dua?cha-  general  character,  so  to  speak,  belonging  to  all  men 
"^^^-      aUke,  •  as  there  is  a  general  conformation  of  face. 
The  examination  of  the  elements  of  such  general 
character  is  general  motal  psychology,  and  in  that 
view  I  shall  not  treat  the   subject   here.     Besides 
this,  each  man  has  a  piarticular  or  individual  charac- 
ter as  he  has  his  own  features  of  face :  it  is  this  part 
of  general  human  nature,  which  is  from  the  begin- 
ning  different  in  different  individuals^  that  I  shall 
speak  of  now. 
individu-         Setting  aside  exceptional  identifications  by  pecu- 

alityisa    i-  i  j  -j      •  •  _•       *     • 

perma-      uar  marks,  and  considenng  as  unimportant,  in  com- 
tationS^"  parison  with  features  of  the  face,  what  I  may  call 
the  gene-  featiures  of  the  body,  length  of  legd'or  arms,  &c,  we 
'  know  or .  identify  a  man  by  his  face  and   by  the 
sound  of  his  voice  :  in  each  of  these  there  is  a  por- 
tion which  we  can  readily  describe,  and   there    is 
something  which  goes  beyond  our  description,  which 
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is  specially  individual  to  the  man,  which  we  gene- 
rally call  expression,  in  the  same  vague  manner  in 
which  we  talk  of  instinct.  Here  the  outer  passes 
into  the  inner  nature ;  or  possibly  the  connexion 
between  the  two  may  be  more  intimate  than  this ; 
it  may  be  the  inner  nature  which  determines,  or 
there  may  be  inner  nature  to  correspond  with, 
variety  of  feature  beyond  that  which  we  generally 
understand  as  expressive;  and  the  same  with  the 
conformation  and  size  of  the  brain,  and  the  cor- 
responding shape  of  the  head;  these  questions  of 
physiognomy  and  phrenology  I  do  not  touch.  But 
the  individuality  of  each,  which  appears  outwardly 
by  feature,  and  look,  and  tone  of  voice,  is  clearly 
something  more  than  such  feature,  look,  and  voice, 
and  this  which  it  is  more  is  what  I  call  the  indi- 
vidual inner  nature.  Supposing  continued  life,  the 
outward  part  will  go  through  change  on  change ;  but 
there  will  be  something  about  it  constituting  its 
sameness,  which  something  we  may  describe  in 
various  ways :  we  may  say  there  is  something  about 
the  features  which  will  never  change,  or.  the  man 
will  cease  to  be  the  same ;  we  may  say  that  what- 
ever the  man  becomes,  outwardly,  at  a  futiure  time, 
he  becomes  by  development  of,  and  by  a  change 
from  what  he  is  now,  constituting  a  line  of  sequence 
from  this  to  what  he  becomes ;  and  there  are  various 
other  ways  in  which  we  might  describe  the  same 
general  fiict.  Whatever  we  say  thus  of  the  outward 
nature  we  may  say  of  the  inward.  A  man's  features 
are  one  mark  of  his  individuality,  and  as  such  they 
contain  in  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  that  he  can 
possibly  be  to  all  eternity ;  they  are  a  prophecy ;  his 
individuality  is  a  limitation  which  he  can  never  get 
over,  and  his  features  are  the  sign  of  it. 

There  are  two  origins  thus  for  his  moral  thought, 
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both  independent,  and  both  fixed ;  the  one  his  ideal 
of  perfection^,   the  other  his   own  necessary  indi- 
viduality.    The  latter  of  these,  if  it  is  rightly  dear 
to  him,  may  be  no  less  dear  than  the  former;   it 
gives  him  the  universe,  or  fixes  his  universe ;  if  he 
is,  he  must  be  contented  to  be  himself,  and  the 
moral  hope  is  that  each  may  live  so  that  this  may  be 
not  only  a  subject  of  contentment,  but  of  gladness, 
and  in  a  measure,  of  pride.     He  may  be  himself,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  maybe  what  man  shoulcTbe, 
which  two  united  make  what  he  should  be. 
^/nte'cf         The  elements  of  moral  character  are  the  feelings, 
^ter  ^*'  emotions,  or  passions  (I  use  the  word  quite  vaguely) : 
predispo-  in  each  of  these  we  suppose  a  general  notion  appli- 
particular  Cable  to  a  large  number  of  minds,  though  in  indi- 
pasnoDB.   y£^^  mixxds  it  may  exhibit   special   peculiarities 
beyond  what  we  can  at  all  follow.     The  features,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  native  or  congenital  inward  nature 
are  certain  predispositions  for  the  existence  of  these 
passions,  when  the  occasion  shall  arise. 

It  is  probable  that  all  such  predispositions  are  in 

some  way  marked  in  the  external  organization.      As 

examples  may  be  mentioned  a  tendency,  more    or 

less,  to  animal  appetite ;  more  or  less  of  firmness,  or 

on  the  other  hand  of  softness  and  yieldingness ; 

Such  pre-  more  or  less  of  energy  and  hopefulness.     Such  pre- 

t/^  are    dispositions  are  neither  wrong  nor  right,  nor,  properly 

baduOT     speaking,  good  or  had.     To  a  certain  degree,  higher 

good  in     or  lower,  perhaps  better  or  worse,  may  be  predicated 

BdveB.      of  them  :  biit  they  are  all,  without  ceasing  to  exist, 

so  alterable  by  reason  and  habit,  that  what  might 

seem  the  lowest  of  them  may  be  made  the  foundation 

of  the  most  noble  character. 


1  That  IB,  I  suppose,  the  objectWe  ideal  of  the  race ;  the  BubjectiTe 
ideal  is  of  coarse  continoally  changing.    Ed. 
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The  nature  of  men  diJOTers  from  that  of  iCnimals 
in  this  respect,  that  whatever  there  majr  be  innate 
in  him,  his  actual  life  is  sure  very  greatly  to  form 
and  modify.  Upon  the  bases  of  the  constitutional 
tempers,  there  are  formed,  by  the  admixture  of  will 
and  reason,  other  tempers,  more  or  less  like  these, 
of  a  more  marked  and  distinct  character,  and  it  is 
these  of  which  the  terms  virtuous  and  vicious,  good 
or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  honourable  or  disgraceful,  may 
be  predicated. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  draw  any  definite  it  is  im- 
line  of  demarcation  between  what  is  congenital  and  to  dSsian- 
what  is  result  of  education.  There  may  be  a  part  of  f^*^^" 
that  which  is  individual  to  the  bom  human  creature  ^^**  \  , 

coDgenitftl 

which  comes  from  some  spiritual  source,  distinct  from  and  the 
the  parents :  of  that  I  say  nothing ;  in  any  case  we  natarii  re- 
cannot  distinguish  it.  Again,  what  comes  from  the  ^^j^don. 
parents  is  undistinguishable  from  what  comes  from 
maternal  communication,  influence  and  tenderness, 
when  all  is  as  yet  merely  plastic  and  unformed* 
And  so  the  process  goes  on:  where  the  congenital 
individuality  ceases,  and  where  education  begins,  we 
cannot  say.  Education  is  not,  in  the  case  of  men, 
a  quasi-accident,  a  thing  which  might  be  or  might 
not  be :  it  is  to  man  what  that  which  we  call 
instinct  is  to  each  kind  of  animals,  viz.  what  he  has 
to  depend  on  for  being  able  to  live  at  all :  in  failure 
of  education  of  any  kind,  his  individuality  would 
not  be  the  more  developed,  but  the  reverse:  it 
would  not  be  brought  out  at  all.  Man's  having 
mind  or  moral  nature  might  almost  be  s^id  to  consist 
in  this,  that  in  his  earliest  infant  life  there  goes  on 
(except  in  entirely  abnormal  cases)*  an  actual  educa* 
tion  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  animals. 
As  the  infant  has  to  be  taught,  but  does  learn, 
intellectual  and  practical  'processes  which  the  ani- 
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n-ab  d.n.t  be  n»de  to  leam.  e„  hi,  feeli.^  become 
developed  by  communication  with  others ;  in  regard 
of  which  process,  we  may  consider  important  either 
the  actual  fact  that  they  become  so  developed^  that 
he  is  taught,   or  the  fact  of  his  nature   that   his 
feelings  are  such  as  to  be  thus  developed,  that  it  is 
his  nature  to  learn.     The  former  is  education,  the 
latter  nature :    how  we   ought  exactiy  to  speak  or 
think  on  the  subject,  is  hard  to  say;  only  this  infant 
education,  if  it  t^  education,  is  something  infinitely 
more  important  than  any  education  afterwards.     The 
nature  of  this  importance  we  shall  see  more  fully 
soon,  when  we  consider  how  subsequent  education 
modifies  individuality :  this  earliest  education  all  but 
makes  it.* 
Predispo-         Character  consists  in  the  comparative  readiness 
developed  with  which  ono  and  another  of  the  simple  feelings 
^^itiona,  or  passions,  fear,  hope,  desire,  aversion,  love,  hatred, 
intohl^*^  anger,  gratitude,  and  others,  are  drawn  out;  their 
bits  and    comparative  intensity  and  duration ;   the  manner  in 
'  which  they  associate  themselves  with  one  another 
and  with  the  intellectual  feelings,  especially  imagi- 
nation ;  so  that  the  circumstances  of  these  intellec- 
tual feelings  become  important  circumstances  of  moral 
character. 

The  congenital  predispositions  to  the  indulgence 
of  one  or  another  of  these  feelings,  being  in  different 
measures  checked,  encouraged,  or  in  other  wnys 
modified  by  the.  circumstances  of  early  education,  are 
developed  into  dispositions:  there  is  a  disposition 
to  indulge  fear,  hatred,  anger,  a  disposition  to  be 
deceitful,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  frank^  open, 
perhaps  impudent,  perhaps  bold  and  violent :  this 
is  character  in  its  simpler  form.  Then  again,  as  time 
goes  on,  these  dispositions  are  some  of  them  in- 
dulged, some  checked,  and  they  become   variously 
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complicated  together :  there  are  thus  formed  dispo- 
sitions very  complex  and  individual,  hard  to  follow 
in  consciousness  and  observation,  and  hard  to  de- 
scribe, and  there  axe  formed  besides  confirmed  habits 
aiid  regular  ways  and  customs  of  feeling,  thought 
and  action.  This  is  complete  and  developed  cha- 
racter. 

If  we  want  to  form  a  notion  of  the  state  of  facts,  Meaning 
we  miist  endeavour  to  present  it  to  oiirselves  as  much  ?habit*!"^ 
iis  possible  independently  of  the  particular  words, 
which  are  used  so  variously  that  without  coiitinued 
definition  and  re-definition  of  them,  as  we  employ 
them,  they  are  worse  than  useless  for  thought.  The 
word  *  habit'  has,  we  may  say,  four  senses.  Properly 
and  etymologically  it  is  a  translation  of  €£t9i  and 
means  a  state  of  mind ;  being  synonymous  on  the 
whole  with  Suidcori?,  of  which  the  translation  is 
*  disposition' :  and  this  latter,  not  hohily  is  the  term 
which  I  mean  to  employ  in  this  first  sense.  In  the 
next  place  the  word  •  habit'  has  been  loosely  used  for 
'custom'  corresponding  nearly  with  \do^ :  I  shall  not 
use  it  thus,  but  shall  have,  with  some  care,  to 
distinguish  its  moral  meaning  from  this  sense.  It 
means,  thirdly,  'confirmed  disposition';  a  state  of  mind 
more  or  less  strong,  permanent,  rooted :  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  I  used  it  just  now,  and  may  probably 
use  it  again.  It  means,  finally,  a  confirmed  state  of 
mind  as  in  the  last  sense,  but  with  this  addition^  that 
it  is  viewed  as  having  some  resemblance  to  a  mere 
custom,  secondary  and  superinduced,  and  distin- 
guished from  states  of  miad  which  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  native,  congenital  individuality,  and 
are  ccJled,  in  contrast  to  this  habit, '  nature'.  I  shall 
generally  use  'habit'  in  this  sense;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  keep  this  use  quite  separate  from  that 
just  mentioned.    When   we  say   'habit  is  second 
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nature',  we  cannot  really  distinguish  whether  the 

word  habit  is  used  in  this  or  the  previous  sense. 

'Nature'  and  *  habit'  are  both  vague. 

Growth  of       The  character  then  of  each  man  is  his  habitual 

through     way  of  thinkin&r,  feelimr,  and  actinfi:;  and  this  is 

^"-*^-  generuted  from  the  immediate,  instinctive,  impulsive 

thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  which  life  begins  with, 

by  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  social  life ;  in 

othelr  words,  by  what  in  a  wide  sense  might  be  called 

his  education,  of  which  any  deliberate  education  of 

him  is  only  a  small  part. 

Education  in  thbwide sense  is.  for  tKe  most  part, 
influence  of  others  in  various  ways ;  partly  as  causing, 
without  any  direct  action  on  the  will,  a  custom  of 
acting  in  some  particular  mami^r  or  indulging  a  par- 
ticular  sort  of  feelings ;  partly  in  directly  command- 
ing some  sort  of  action,  which  so  becomes  customary ; 
partly  in  furnishing  example;  partly  in  supplying  an 
object  to  aim  at  and  a  standard  to  judge  by ;  amd 
partly  in  other  ways.  But  a  portion  of  it,  in  some 
cases  large,  is  direct  effort  of  the  individual  applied 
to  himself,  in  what  is  called  self-education,  whether 
intellectual  or  moral 

The  formation  of  character  is  the  change  of  feel- 
ing into  character,  or  into  habit  in  the  wide  sense ; 
the  change  of  consciousness  and  sensibility,  as  prompt- 
ers of  action,  into  an  immediate  and  almost  invol- 
untary performance  of  the  action  without  preparatory 
consciousness  :  the  action  gets  more  and  more  to  do 
itself,  as  we  might  say.  This  is  the  process  of  all 
practical  learning,  i.  e.  of  all  learning  the  result  of 
which  is  action,  whether  action  of  the  mind  or  of  the 
limbs. 
Lowming  The  abovo  consideration  is  important  in  various 
sibiutj.  ways.  First,  in  all  learning  we  lose  something, 
though,  in  all  learning  which  is  of  value,  we  gain 


«« 
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more.  But  in  all  learning  some  sensibility  or  sensi- 
tiveness is  extinguished:  familiarity  blimts.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  'a  fresh  eye'  to  things :  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  learners  aware  of  the  bearing  of  this 
fact,  it  would  give  a  new  interest  to  their  learning, 
even  though  it  should  in  some  degree  diminish  the 
rapidity  of  it.  We  see  each  thing  for  the  first  time  in 
a  way  in  which  we  shall  never  see  it  again :  and,  if 
we  really  valued  our  own  mental  processes  at  their 
true  worth,  we  should  mark  our  manner  of  seeing  it, 
and  see  it  with  a  vividness  which  would  bear  fruit  in 
our  mind  afterwards.  K  the  mature  hnower  could 
add  to  his  knowledge  the  sensibility  of  the  ignorant, 
thirsty  for  knowledge,  his  knowledge  would  be  more 
valuable  than  it  is,  because  fresher,  keener,  livelier. 

However  it  is  with  morals  that  I  am  concerned  Similarly 
now.    Every  one's  character  hats  its  history :  it  is  a  ^aioLg 
tree  the  shape  of  whose  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruit  pygg^^ 
depends  upon  something  native,  or  in  the  seed,  but  weakena 
whose  shape  in  general,  as  we  look  at  it,  the  direction  gtrength- 
and  form  of  whose  boughs  and  branches  depend  upon  ft^. 
a  thousand  circumstances  in  the  past.     As  the  tree  ^^  ^*^^*- 
has  grown  by  the  conversion  of  sap  and  living  circum- 
ambient bark  into   strong  but  comparatively  dead 
wood ;  as  knowledge  has  grown  by  the  correction  of 
suppositions  'and  ima^ations  and  their  fixing  into 
&S  «.d  fonnula»r^  character  has  gr»J  into 
comparatively  unconscious  habit  by  the  conversion  of 
ever  active  feeling  and  impulse,  that  i8„  by  a  stiffen^ 
ing  of  our  moral  being  analogous  to  the  stiffening 
and  strengthening  of  our  corporeal  frame  from  child^ 
hood  to  maturity- 

What  Butler  has  said  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  impressions  become  faint  as  practical  habits 
become  strong,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  this :  it  has 
no  special  reference  to  our  moral  being ;  and  it  is  of 
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great  importance  that  we  should  not  misconceive  and 
misapply  it. 
Bat  this  Though  learning,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  extin- 

Sat  a       guishing  of  .some  sensibility  or  some  consciousness  and 
i^mw*°'  attention,  and  the  conversion  of  it  into  practical  apti- 
may  take  tudo ;  yet  this  ought  to  be  always  in  order  to  the 
of  the       development  of  higher  sensibility,  to  an  increased 
^^^'       consciousness  of,  and  attention  to,  objects  of  more 
consequence  with  which  the  existence  of  the  former 
sensibility  and  consciousness  would  be  incompatible. 
The  accomplished  pianist  touches  the  keys  mechani- 
cally, in  comparison  with  the  beginner  who  has  to 
think  where  he  shall  put  each  finger,  but  the  former 
has  only  learnt  this  mechanicalness  in  order  to  the 
application  of  his  sensibility  and  attention  to  the 
music  with  which  his  imagination  is  teeming,  or  the 
beauties  of  composition  which  his  higher  sensibility 
tastes.    We  must  become  used. to  some  things  if  we 
would  freshly  taste  and  enjoy  others. 
Character,   *^    The  question  of  habit,- considered  as  something 
ledge,  ^  superinduced,  or  against  nature,  was  the  first  ques- 
^eiih  ^^^  about  habit  which  presented  itself  to  us :  here 
growing.    :^e  havo  the  question  of  habit  against  sensibility. 
What  Butler  has  said  has  reference  also  to  another 
question  which  will  shortly  arise,  that  of  habit  against 
will,  or  of  fixedness  of  character.     If  this  fixedness 
arose  from  increased  insensibility,  from  diminished 
moral  consciousness,  it  would  only  be  a  partial  moral 
advantage.    As  it  is,  while  the  impressions  which  go 
to- the  formation  of  moral  habits  wear  out,  other  moral 
sensibilities  develope  themselves,  and  higher   ones. 
Part  of  the  tree  is  for  strength  alone,  no  longer  soft 
and  sensible,  but  it  has  still  besides  its  fresh  and 
living  growth.     Character,  like  knowledge,  is  only 
BO  far  truly  alive  as  it  is  still  further  growing.    Some 
things  are  unquestioned,  fixed,  at  once  acted  upon  ; 
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but  there  is  plenty  of  room  still  for  moral  thought 
and  moral  feeling.  We  have  not,  in  virtue  of  pur 
habit,  become  a  machine  or  a  law. 

Of  course,  while  our  moral  character  is  forming, 
we  are  of  more  interest,  whether  to  others  or  to  our- 
selves; but  even  when  formed  our  moral  character 
ought  still  to  be  freshly  forming.  We  must,  if  we 
live,  grow  old  corporeally,  pei^haps  intellectually,  but 
morally  we  certainly  need  not.  And  we  are  sent 
into  the  world,  we  may  suppose,  not  only  to  do  right 
as  a  result,  but  to  have  a  moral  history  in  the  course 
of  learning  it.     , 


We  are  now  however  come  to  the  next  thing  to  criticism 
be  considered,  which  was  the  criticism  or  judgment  J^^^*^^^ 
of  character. 

Character,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  correct 
it,  should  be  described  as  a  matter  of  fact,  without  tiono?" 
praise  or  blame.     There  may  be  described  in  this?^^^ 
manner  either  the  characters  of  individuals,  or  certain  ed  by  oyer 

hftfltc  to 

types  of  character.     Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  de-  criticize, 
scriptions  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus :  of  the  for- 
mer, historical  descriptions  of  characters,  though  it 
is  true  that  in  these  praise  and  blame  are   often 
mixed  with  matter  of  fact. 

In  a  general  way,  our  perception  of  the  actual 
fects  of  character  is  greatly  hindered  by  our  univer- 
sal tendency  to  immediate  criticism  of  them,  or 
attribution  of  praise  and  blame.  This  is,  indeed, 
only  something  which  takes  place  in  a  great  many 
things  besides  morals,  and  something  which  has  its 
good  side  as  well  as  its  bad.  It  is  a  part  of  that 
general  process  of  learning,  or  extinction  of  sensi- 
bility, which  I  noticed,  that,  as  we  advance  in  genera- 
lization and  classification  and  naming,  we  notice 
particular  facts  less :  we  notice  one  fact  about  any 
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thing,  according  to  which  we  refer  it  to  a  name,  and 
then  put  it  aside  and  have  done  with  it ;  as  if  then 
we  know  everything  worth  knowing  about  it,  and 
the  whole  use  of  our  senses  were  to  enable  us  to 
ticket  things  and  put  them  on  the  shelf.  So  we 
call  a  man  by  a  general  name,  and  think  we  have 
given  his  character :  if  this  general  name  represents 
a  fact,  as  if  we  call  him  desponding  or  cautious  or 
enterprizing,  even  so  it  may  smother  up  a  good  deal 
of  observation ;  but  if  it  represents  a  fact  with  praise 
or  blajne  attached,  this  is  hx  more  the  case.  As 
the  casual  observer  will  pass  by  the  most  remarkable 
Gothic  edifice,  or  the  most  peculiar  vegetable  species, 
provided  it. has  got  a  tower,  or  stem  and  leaves,  with, 
*0h,  it's  only  a  church,'  or  'Oh,  it's  only  a  tree,' while 
some  very  ordinary  thing  which  he  cannot  quite  make 
out  and  give  its  name  to,  he  wOl  go  on  spying  at ;  so 
as  soon  as  we  can  say,  or  think  we  can  say.  He  was 
a  good  man,  or  a  bad  man,  we  notice  no  more,  while 
we  go  on  noticing  much  meaner  and  poorer  chaxac- 
ters,  if  only  this  seems  doubtful. 

In  speculating  on  character,  the  order  we  should 
proceed  in  is.  What  did  the  man  do  ?     Of  what  tem- 
pers or  habits  of  mind  are  these  things  which  he  did 
the  sign  ?    Are  these  tempers  or  habits  .to  be  called 
good  or  bad  ?     If  we  cannot,  as  we  constantly  can- 
not, follow  this  order,  we  should  yet  keep  it  in  our 
mind,  and  be  aware  of  the  actual  course  we  are 
taking :  instead  of  which  we  constantly  confuse  all 
together,  and  are  scarcely  aware  whether  at  any  time 
we  are  concluding  from  &cts  to  character,  or  from 
supposed  character  to  probable  &cts. 
Khy  ^'       One  of  the  simplest  and  clearest  views  which  can 
viewedTaa  ^®  taken  about  moral  philosophy  in  general  is,  that 
the  ration.  Jt  is  the  rationale  of  criticism,  or  judgment,  about 
oritioism.  character  and  action.     This  criticism  we  are  sure  to 
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exercise.  A  veiy  large  port  of  human  thought  and 
conversation  is  about  it.  In  reality  very  little  pains 
is  taken  by  people  to  have  any  principle  in  their 
judgments  in  this  matter,  or  to  make  the  judgments 
at  all  consistently.  The  epithets  used  constantly 
involve  the  two  elements  of  a  description  of  supposed 
fact  and  s^  judgment  about  it,  of  approval  or  blame : 
and  constantly  it  is  the  latter  element  only  which  has 
force  in  the  mind  of  the  user  of  the  epithet.  The 
worst  people  are  quite  as  fond  of  using  epithets  con- 
veying moral  blame  as  the  best,  though  one  would 
have  thought  that  in  their  mouths  they  could  convey 
no  blame :  the  blame  as  connected  with  the  action 
they  show  by  their  own  lives  they  do  not  mind  :  it 
is  blame  in  general,  the  conveyance  of  ill  opinion,  in 
which  the  force  of  the  epithet,  as  they  use  it,  resides. 

Surely,  if  it  is  worth  while  having  principles  upon 
which  to  make  our  judgments  in  nature  and  art,  it 
is  equally  so  as  to  human  character.  There  is  an 
evident  analogy,  as  we  have  seen  already  in  speaking 
of  the  fece  and  form  :  we  talk  of  features  of  character, 
painting  character,  &c. :  and  so,  in  regard  to  the 
description  of  character  as  in  regard  to  art,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  correctness,  accuracy  as  to  the  facts, 
lightness  as  to  the  ideal  or  standard  of  judgment. 

The  exhibiting  moral  philosophy  as  criticism  of  this 
kind  will  doubtless  be  looked  at  by  some  with  jea-  . 
lousy.  For  such  criticism  seems  a  human  creation, 
a  matter  of  imagination  only.  But  in  reality,  this 
jealousy  is  applicable,  in  a  measure,  to  everything 
which  I  have  said  about  moral  philosophy,  and  also 
to  that  view  of  it  which  deals  with  the  to  koXov,  the 
honestumf  or  with  moral  taste,  or  with  *high  and 
low.'  What  I  have  said  is,  that  moral  philosophy  is 
imagination,  whatever  it  is  besides ;  and  I  think  it 
is  a  great  deal  besides.     Even  if  all  that  could  be 
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said  was  that,  as  we  are  sure  to  judge  and  talk  about 
character,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  do  it,  if  we 
can,  consistently  and  reasonably,  this  would  be  some- 
thing: but  I  think  that  we  exercise  our  thoughts 
about  character,  because  there  is  something  really  to 
be  known  about  it,  in  the  same  way  as  we  exercise 
•  our  eyes  in   looking,   because  there   is  something 
really  to  be  seen ;  so  that,  in  exercising  our  minds 
reasonably  about  character,  we  are  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  something  real,  which  I  call  the  moral 
universe,  in  the  same  way  as,   in  using  our  eyes 
intelligently,  we  are  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  universe.     For  all  that  we  know,  every- 
thing may  be  imagination,  as  I  have  said  a  good 
many  times ;  but  we  have  no  more  reason  to  conclude 
this  of  the  moral  universe  than  of  the  physical     It 
is  but  our  own  thought  which  leads  us  to  either,  and 
it  leads  us  to  both. 
Theprm-         The  principles  of  excellence  of  character  must 
mozid  ori-  depend  upon  those  of  value  of  action,  and  in  going 
tiw'Si^  through  them  I  should  simply  repeat  what  I  have 
whi^'do  ^^  before.     The  two  main  principles  would    be 
tennine     utUity  or  serviccableness,  and  elevation  or  superiority 

theyalne    1         vc  r 

of  aotions.  to  selnslmess. 

The  science  of  character  is,  as  I  have  said,  the 

^  true  and  original  Ethics^  as  in  Aristotle.  .  It  wants, 

as  a  foundation  for  it,  the  science  of  action,  which  I 

have  spoken  of  under  the  names  of  aretaics  and  de* 

ontics^ ;  and  so  far  as  this  science  of  action  has  not 

been  brought  out,  that  of  ethics  is  deficient. 

AriBtoUe'B        The  Aristotelian  theory  of  virtue  is  exactly  a 

essentii^  theory  of  criticism  of  character.     It  deals  with  the  . 

fOTwW^  elements  or  facts  of  character,  which,  as  I  mentioned^ 

he  fails  to  are  feelings ;  the  ideal  referred  to  is  really  an  ideal  of 

tififaotoiy  character,  not  of  action,  or  of  the  object  of  pursxut. 

rationale. 

1  See  p.  102. 
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The  virtue  of  fortitude,  for  instance,  is  in  this  view 
the  amount  of  self-confidence,  in  presence  of  alarming 
objects,  which  the  ideally  virtuous  man,  or  the  man 
whom  people  consider  virtuous,  has  :  more  self-confi- 
dence than  this  is  rashness,  less  is  cowardice.  Un- 
fortunately Aristotle  does  not  tell  us,  nor  without 
much  more  upon  duty,  and  the  ideal  of  humaa  action, 
and  the  value  and  purpose  of  action,  could  he  tell  us, 
on  what  principle  vfe  are  to  ascertain  what  amount  of 
self-confidence  is  desirable.  His  reference  is.  only  to 
feeling  and  character  and  the  general  estimation 
shown  in  actual  language. 

Viewing  the  Aristotelian  Ethics  in  this  light,  we 
see  why  they  attribute  such  importance  to  jxerpcon;?, 
middleness  or  moderation.  Extraordinary  particular 
'  virtuousness  is  difficult  to  deal  with  according  to  any 
ideal  of  chaxaxjter.  Ideally  good  character  must  ex- 
clude not  only  vice,  but  extravagance  of  virtue.  And 
the  ideal  of  character  being  thus  more  difficult  to 
imagine  than  the  ideal  of  action  or  of  object,  the 
criticism  of  character  id  correspondingly  more  diffi- 
cult 

There  is  scarcely  any  one*  of  the  simpler  feelings  what  is 
which  does  not  lead  to  good  or  to  bad  action,  accord-  f^^^ 
ing  to  circumstances.-  Doing  good  or  forbearing  from  *°^  !i*-  ^, 
wrong  may  be  the  result  either  of  boldness  or  ofcharncterf 
cowardice  :  the  feeling  of  fairness  may  make  a  man 
gratefril  or  revengeful :  kindness  may  lead  to  falsehood 
or  injustice;  all  this  is  familiar.     Hence  character 
is  spoken  of  as  '  mixed.'     The  term  implies  a  certain 
confusion  of  thought,  as  if  the  elements  of  character 
were  virtues  and  vices,  rather  than  feelings  which  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  may  lead  to  virtue  and  vice : 
it  is  like  talking  of  a  face  being  mixed  of  beauty  and 
ugliness.     There  is  something  of  the  same  confusion 
in  our  speaking  of  a  character  as  being  'inconsistent.' 
G.  29 
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The  phrase  is  probably  used  where  there  is  some 
strong  feelings  which  in  some  c&ses  leads  tx>  li^t^ 
in  others  to  wrong,  and  what  we  maj  call  naturally 
in  both  cases :  it  would*  in  many  respects,  be  more 
prt>perly  applicable  where  the  feeling,  while  acting 
freely  towards  the  right,  is  controlled  and  prevented 
by  principle  from  acting  towards  the  wrong :  the  in- 
consistency would  then  be  a-  merit.  As  commonly 
used,  it  either  implies  an  ideal  ai^tained  in  some  par- 
ticulars, unattained  in  others  (which  of  course  describes 
all  actual  character),  or  it  implies  a  notion  formed  by 
us  of  the  character,  and  some  action  inconsistent  with 
the  notion :  the  notion  is  of  course  so  &x  inadeqxiate. 
The  extent  to  which  all  actual  character  is  mixed 
sometimes  comes  out  in  -a  very  startling  manner,  and 
is  one  of  the  things  which,  now  and  then,  most  in- 
cline  people  to  doubt  about  morality  altogether.  It 
ought  not  to  have  any  effect  of  this  kind,  so  fiur  as  we 
think  reasonably  about  it.  It  gives  always  a  hold 
upon  the  bad,  and  it  need  not  make  us  distrust  the 
good,  though  it  may  fairly  make  them  in  some  degree 
distrust  themselves.  It  will  come  rather  into  consi- 
deration in  what  I  am  now  goiag  to  speak  about,  the 
relation  of  mil  to  character. 

wm  in  There  are  three  things  belonging  to  character  a 

character :  ^^^^  ^^^j  jy^^  ^^j^  othcr,  but  not  exactly  the  same ; 

which  I  will  call  strength,  individuality,  and  abund- 
ance, 
may  be  Strength  of  character  depends  upon  the  degree  in 

stoSi^  which  will  is  involved  in  the  habits  or  character. 
of  charac-  This  may  be  in  various  ways  :  the  main  feature  of  it 
is  resistance  to  temptation  in  virtue  of  habit  com- 
bined with  more  or  less  of  living  principle  or  consci- 
ousness. If  there  were  not  the  habit  or  usage,  it 
would  ^be   simply  strength  of  will :  if  there  were 
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nothing  but  the  usage,  it  would  be  a  sort  ot  strong 
stupidity  or  imperceptivenesa ;  and  we  must  beware 
lest,  in  speaking  of  moral  conduct  as  habitual,  we. 
should  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  it  to  be  of  this 
•  kind. 

Individuality  of  character  is  markedness.  It  im-  individu- 
plies  a  certain  degree  of  strength  of  character,  because  ohimicter, 
the  individuality  has  to  be  maintained  against  a  good 
deal  which  tends  to  make  all  characters  alike  and 
ordinary.  But  individuality  of  thought  and  feeling 
may  coexist  with  a  character  which,  from  want  of 
energy  of  will,  is  ordinary  and  unmarked. 

Abundance  of  character  implies  the  existence  of  a  abimdtocd 
good  deal  of  perceptiveness  or  sesisibility  to  start  ter. 
with,  and  then  of  something  between  strength  and 
individuality,  or  involving  botL  A  character  may  be 
strong,  but  yet  poor  and  uninteresting :  by  abundance 
of  character  I  mean  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fea- 
ture in  it,  as  there  may  be  much  expressiveness  in  a 
face. 

The  consideration  of  will  in  character  is  of  most  ^^ 

-i.u    XT-  -J        x-  ^against 

consequence  m  connexion  with  the  consideration  of  character, 
will  against  character.  This  latter,  as  we  may  rdadily 
see,  is  the  same  as  will  employed  in  the  formation  of 
character.  For  from  the  first  of  action,  there  begins 
to  be  something  of  habit :  so  far  as  habits  are  formed 
as  a  result  of  successive  exertions  of  will,  these  exer- 
tions are  efforts  against  some  resistance.  When  the 
habits  are  formed  there  is  the  will  to  action  which 
the  habit  involves  or  produces.  This  will,  we  will 
say,  is  strong  according  to  the  strength  of  the  cha- 
racter. Is  it  all-powerful  ?  Is  all  our  will  or  power 
involved  in  the  habits,  in  the  same  way  as  much  of 
our  sensibility  is  extinguished  by  them,  so  that  our 
conduct  in  the  foture,  when  character  is  formed,  is- 
rendered  in  a  manner  necessary  ?    Or  is  there  room 

\  .    29—2 
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left  still  for  will,  sticli  as  that  which  by  its  repeated 
exercise  generated  the  habits  in  the  first  ii^tance  ? 
The  force        There  is  no  question  in  all  moral  philosophy  more 
of  ^t  ^  important  than  this,  in  various  ways. 

The  quasi-necessity  of  a  man's  action  according  to 
the  habits  which  he  has  formed  is  looked  at  by  But- 
ler as  a  matter  of  great  moral  consequence  for  en- 
couragement, as  affording  a  pledge  that  the  virtuous 
will  continue  virtuous,  or  be  ablQ  to  stand  in  his 
virtue, 
bnt  the  The  circumstancos  of  the  vicious  are  not  exactly 

^wih  to  the  same  in  this  respect  as  those  of  the  virtuotis,  for 
hawTS^of  there  is  not  likely  to  be  effort  on  a  man's  part  to  make 
Btm  more  himself  vicious,  as  we  may  conceive  effort  to  make 
anoe.        himself,  from  vicious,  virtuous :  but  still  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  habits  do  become  to  this  extent.  stifiTened 
and   set,,  and  the  stiffening  means  so   mucli,  the 
vicious  also  is  likely  to  remain  vicious.     And  this 
consequence  Butler  contemplates  and  makes  use  of 
also. 
^  But  morals  would  be  in -a  poof  position  if  we  did 

not  admit,  and  that  to  the  very  utmost,  the  possibi* 
lity  of  reformation  in  men.  There  is  much  complica- 
tion in  all  this,  and  for  different  moral  purposes,  men 
urge  the  thing,  and  with  reason,  in  various  ways. 
We  say.  By  a  course  of  vice  you  are  by  degrees  pro- 
ducing in  yourself  vicious  habits  which  will  at  last  be 
all-powerful  in  you.  But,  if  we  are  speaking  to  any 
in  whom  vicious  habits  are  formed,  we  must  not  use 
this  language,  nor  would  it  be  true :  we  must  use 
the  opposite  language  with  all  the  more  vigour  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  in  the  man  himself  to  believe 
he  cannot  change,  and  because  of  the  tendency  of  this 
belief  to  produce  the  thing  believed.  And  so  if,  to 
believe  in  the  security  of  the  virtuous,  we  must  be- 
lieve in  the  hopelessness  of  the  vicious,  it  will   be 
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better  for  us  to  give  up  both  beliefs.  The  cardinal 
point  of  morality  is  the  belief  iii  the  liberty  and  the 
all-powerfulness  of  the  will^ :  if  a  man  really  believes 
in  that  as  to  himself,  no  vicious  habit  can  enslave  him. 

Independent   of   any  moral  considerations,  the  Tiuspower 
belief  that  a  man  acts  necessarily  according  to  his  may  be 
character  is  held  in  a  double  way,  philosophically  arid  euhw  on 
Bimply  practically.     The  former  is  when  we  mean  by  *iiforeti- 
character  the  sum  of  all  the  circumstances  which  ticai 
have   hitherto  influenced  the  man,  which  now,  in^^"' 
conjunction  with   the  circumstances  of  the  present 
occasion,  will  determine  his  conduct.     This  is  the 
moral  syllogism  2.    The  other  is  when  we  believe  very 
strongly  in  custom,  and  not  strongly  in  conscience  and 
force  of  will,  which  is  the  case  with  many :  we  then 
say,  the  man  will  wish  perhaps  to  do  so  and  so,  will 
feel  a  good  deal  about  the  matter,  but  still,  in  the 
result,  he  will  act  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do. 

In  both  these  cases  it  is  supposed  that,  from  a 
man's  "past  we  may  predict  his  future,  and  only  not 
infallibly,  because  of  course  we  avow  that  our  know- 
ledge is  doubtful  arid  limited. 

As  some  would  predict  all  a  man*s  future  action  Some  de« 
from  his  character,  so  others  would  predict  it  all,  his  ^we/of 
character  included,  from  his  constitution.      And  it^jf^^ 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  the  same  reason,  and  the  ^  ®^®5" 

*       come  the 

same  want  of  reason,  in  both  these  proceedinffs.  We  original 
can  predict  of  course  in  both  cases,  but  very  condi- 
tionally. •  A  man  is  neyer  without  character,  and  his 
character  is  never  fully  formed.  His  constitution,  as 
we  call  it,  is  his  character  to  begin  with  :  his  charac- 
ter to  end  with  we  never  see.     Habit  is  a  second 


^  That  IB,  of  the  Bpiritaal  principle  at  work  within  man.  A  possible 
misunderstanding  is  guarded  against  in  the  parallel  passage  in  App.  A« 
p.  462.    Ed. 

'  Aristotle,  Elh.  ti.  12. 
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nature  to  him ;  aa  much  as  a  second  nature,  but  no 
more :  and,  as  it  was  possible  to  superinduce  a  second 
nature  upon  the  first,  so  it  is  possible,  in  the  same 
way,  to  superinduce  a  third  nature,  more  habit,  upon 
the  second,  and  so  on.  The  believers  in  habit,  or 
character,  as  indefeasible,  may  fairly  be  set  against 
the  beUevers  in  constitution,  or  nature,  as  such.  The 
latter  consider  that  habit,  as  against  nature,  is  some- 
thing utterly  weak  and  superficial;  against  which  na- 
ture, when  occasion  arises,  will  always  assert  itself,  as 
the  cat-nature  asserted  itself  in  the  princess  of  the 
fable,  when  a  mouse  came  into  view.  We.  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  what  admits  at  all  of  being  so  thought 
'  of,  cannot  at  any  rate  be  sq  poweriTul  as  to  determine 
all  the  man's  future  action,  when  nature  was  not 
powerful  enough  for  thia  Will,  in  fact,  holds  its 
ground  against  both,  not  of  course  absolutely ;  nature 
determines  something,  as  I  isaid  in  speaking  of  a 
man's  inward  and  outward  nature  and  features : 
habit  goes  on  and  determines  more:  but  they -do  not 
determine  alL 
What  iB  The  consideration  of  mixture  of  character,  which  I 

called  the  ,«,_.,.  ,  .  ,  , 

mixtare    spoKo  of  a  short  time  smce,  comes  m  most  narmoni- 
te/uTT*"  ously  with  this.     When  we  speak  of  good  and  bad 
'•^'j:     habits,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  speaking  of 
reforma-    what  I  may  call  realities  of  the  second  order :  the 
habits  are  actually  of  benevolence,  of  justice,  of  re- 
vengefulness,  of  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which  we 
attach  the  notions  and  give  the  names,  and  with 
reason,  of  good  and  bad.     As  when  we  talk  of  hand* 
some  features  ;  the  features  are,  as  a  fact,  of  a  parti- 
cular shape,  which  shape  we  call,  and  ought  to  have 
a  reason  for  calling,  a  handsome  shape.     Thus  each 
vicious  habit,  as  a  fact,  has  in  it  various  elements 
which  are  not  vicious.     These  do  not  make  it  not 
vicious,  or  not  to  be  .condemned  ajd  strongly  as  we 
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please  :  but  they  are  an  argument  against  our  consi- 
dering it  such  as  to  preclude  any  virtuous  action  in 
the  Itter  which  it  Lcem,,  o/any  change  for  the 
better :  for  here  are  the  seeds  and  rudiments  of  such 
virtuous  action  already.  Character  in  each  person  is, 
as  to  the  facts  of  it,  something  most  complicated  and 
individual,  with  dormant  buds,  so  to  speak,  sjl  about 
it,  which  may  shoot  out,  imder  favourable  circum-. 
stances,  into  directions  which  we  never  dream  of, 
good  or  bad. 

There  remains  to  be  discussed  what  I  called  the  wm  inde- 
Qonsideration  of  will  as  independent  of  character:*^^^^^^^' 
Have  I  not  been  saying  too  much  altogether  about 
character  pr  habit  ?  Is  it  desirable  we  should  be  to 
so  great  an  extent  creatures  of  habit,  even  moral 
habit  ?  Is  there  much  significance  in  the  notion  of 
moral  education?  or  much  advantage  in  exercising 
and  disciplining  ourselves  to  virtue  ? 


APPENDIX  A.* 


Feelings,   '      CJonscientiousness  and  kindly  feeling,  the  two  springs  of 
tion^oha-  ^^u^i  &ct  not  only  to  direct  psirticular  actions,  but  also  to 
raoter.       lay  up  a  stock  or  store  of  force  for  future  good  Action  in  the 
fact  of  good  or  virtuous  hahit 

It  is  convenient  to  make  the  following  distinctions; 
starting  with  feelings,  as  the  most  transitory,  we  go  on  to 
dispositions  (which  are  more  or  less  permanent  feelings,  or 
conditions  of  the  mind  in  regard  of  feelings),  and  finally  to 
character  or  aggregate  of  dispositions.  Dispositions  again 
may  be  conveniently  distinguished  into  such  as  are  consti- 
tutional ;  such  as  unconsciously  become  habitual ;  and  such 
as  more  or  less  consciously  are  made  so.  Hahit  is  a  Mrord 
which,  in  its  own  proper  meaning,  signifies  state  of  mind,  or 
way  in  which  the  mind  is  or  has  itself,  but  which,  in  the 
use  of  language,  has  come  veiy  much  to  signify  that  un- 
conscious tendency  to  do  things,  and  facility  in  doing  them, 
which  is  brought  about  in  the  case  of  bodily  movements 
by  practice  and  repetition :  in  this  respect  it  has  also  come 
into  close  resemblance  of  signification  with  '  custom  *  or 
'  usage '.  It  is  important  however,  in  using  the  word  habit 
for  ethical  purposes,  to  keep  in  mind  what,  in  that  appU* 
cation,  it  must  mean,  and  not  to  follow  too  immediately  the 
analogy  either  of  bodily  movements  or  general  usage. 

Virtuousnes^  is  a  disposition  made  habitual  more  or  less 
consciously  and  of  purpose.  It  is  this,  both  because  it  is,  as 
regards  one  of  its  sources,  stored  up  conscientiousness  (this 
latter  being  in  its  nature  deliberate)^  and  also  because  this 
storing  up  itself  is  one  of  the  things  which  conscientiousness 

^  The  last  chapter  ends  abniptly,  merely  introdacing  the  diacussiQii 
of  'will  independent  of  character'.  Appendix  A,  taken  from  MS.  V, 
seems  to  give  an  answer  to  several  questions  propounded  there.  B,  C, 
and  D  supply  further  details  for  the  general  discussion  on  habit  and 
character.    ED. 


VirtnouB- 
nesB  is  a 
habitual 
disposi- 
tion. . 
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prompts  to.  The  feeling  of  conscientiousness  moves  us  to 
take  care,  not  only  for  our  immediate  action,  but  for  our 
prospective  action  and  whole  moral  life. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  view  is  correct,  which  considers  The  origin 
that  it  is  impulse  only  that  generates,  and  that  all  that  mente  of 
principle  (reason,  conscience)  has  to  do  is  to  regulate.    I  virtue, 
think  that  conscientiousness  or  deliberate  reason  is  itself  an  ^'^f 
original  source  of  action.    The  mixture  of  these  two  sources  ^g,  are 
of  action  belongs  to  our  conception  of  moral  character  from ^^edby 
the  first  to  the  last  of  it     The  notion  of  the  overlaying  of  habit, 
them  both  by  habit,  and  then  of  the  transformation  of  them 
both  into  habit,  seems  to  me  a  gradual  extinction  of  the 
moral  pei*sonality.     The  reality  of  this  latter  consists  in  the 
liveliness  of  the  sensibilities  and  the  strength  of  the  conscious 
principle  in  conjunction  the  one  with  the  other :  if  either  of 
these  entirely  superseded  the  other,  there  would  be  no  longer 
human  virtuousness.    We  might  imagine  a  being  acting  by 
deliberate  reason  alone  for  the  absolute  best ;  that  would  not 
be  a  man :  we  might  imagine  a  being  again  swayed  always, 
without  any  self-guidance,  by  impulse  to  the  best ;  in  such  a 
case,  where  there  was  no  s^If-possession  or  eonsoiousness,  we 
could  hardly  say  there  was  moral  life  at'  all.    But  the  sup-' 
position  of  a  being  moving  only  by  habit,  even  infallibly  to 
virtue,  would  be  worse  than  either  of  these.    Suet  a  being 
would  be  little  other  than  a  machine.    Virtue  in  him  would 
have  no  meaning,  and  no  interest. 

If  we  speak  of  moral  habits  in  general,  and  in  relation  to 
the  larger  and  higher  acts  of  virtue  as  well  as  to  more  fre- 
quent and  familiar  ones,  I  do  not  think  that  the  formation  of  *  * 
habits  is  the  obliteration  or  extinction  of  the  sensibility  and 
the  consciousness  which  in  the  first  instance  led  to  them. 
The  virtue  which  is  laid  up  in  the  form  of  habit  serves  both 
to  determine  of  itself,  without  special  attention,  a  large  mass 
of  action,  and  also  to  furnish  a  substratum  or  foundation  for 
larger  and  higher  acts  of  virtue  (the  dtnaller  ones  thus  in  a 
manner  taking  care  of  themselves)  which  are  done  with  as 
much  of  deliberate  consciousness  and  lively  sensitiveness  as 
if  virtue  was  not  an  old  thing  in  the  mind,  but  were  at  this 
moment  fresh  and  young.  The  same  impressions  repeated 
may  get  weaker  and  weaker,  but  life  and  action  are  wide, 
and  there  is  ever  a  possibility  of  fresh  ones :  with  regani  to 
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much  of  action,  we  may  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow 
former  precedents  of  our  own  conduct,  but  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  new  emergencies  will  arise,  which  will  call  for  moral 
deliberation  and  resolution^  and  I  think  we  haye  no  reason  to 
x^gret  that  it  is  so. 
On  the  .  The  meaning  of  describing  virtuousness  as  an  bkbitual 

hand,  feel-  disposition  is  this.    A  good  action  may  be  done,  ajid  from 
"^?^     good  motives,  on  principle  or  feeling  regarding  that  action 
most  be-    tdone,  and  not  at  all  made  what  it  is  by  the  state  of  xniod  of 
?wL^    the  doer,  or  even  quite  in  opposition  to  what  that  state  of 
mind  would  lead  us  to  expect.    Under  certain  circumstances, 
conduct  of  tlxis  kind  may  be  the  more  virtuous,  in  the  sense 
of  meritorious,  from  its  inconsistency  with  the  general  cha- 
racter.   But  speaking  generally,  the  principle  and  impulse 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question.  Is  an  action  to 
be  done  or  not  ?  are  ai;  accumulation,  and  have  been  made 
what  they  are  by  previous  determini^tion  and  action.    Habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  are  always  forming,  and  it  is  a  part  of 
virtuousness  that  what  is  thus  formed  should  be  virtuoos : 
virtuous  feeling  or  resolve  on  the  spur  of  each  separate  occa- 
sion, though,  so  far  as  it  exists,  to  be  acknowledged  as  true 
and  valuable,  yet,  considering  what  man  is,  is  not  complete 
or  all  that  is  wanted,  because  in  reality  there   is  a  con- 
tinuousness  in  man's  moral  being;  he  is  not  simply  a  machine 
to  produce  good  results.    And  in  reality  the  action  cannot 
be  good,  except  by  occasional  fits  and  starts,  unless  the 
manner  of  thinking  and  judging,  which  mark  the  habit  or 
state  of  mind,  are  so. 
Still  good.        Ethical  philosophy,  however,  has  not  unfrequently  treated 
^2^j"    this  question  as  if  the  value  of  good  actions  consisted  in  the 
in  itself,    fact  that  good  habits  were  formed  by  doing  them,  and  as  if 
Sr**agpV^  this  were  the  main  reason  for  doing  them.  *  The  real  reason 
dnctive  of  for  doing  them  is  first  and  foremost  objective,  on  their  own 
*^       * '  account,  not  subjective,  on  account  of  aiqr  effect  they  may 
have  on  ua    No  doubts  it  is  also  an  important  consideration 
that  by  the  repeated  resolution  to  do  them  we  are  making 
ourselves,  in  habit  or  state  of  mind,  better,  as  by  an  op{>osite 
proceeding  we  should  be  making  ourselves  worse;  but  in 
regard  of  primary  reason,  the  habits  are  for  the  sake  of  the 
actions,  not  the  actions  for  the  sake  of  the  habits. 

Virtuousness  then,  in  its  best  form  or  as  it  should  be,  is  a 
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taught,  learnt,  practised,  habit,  never  becombg  habitual  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  principle  and  impulse  which 
formed  the  habit,  never  seciire  therefore  against  possibility 
of  much  exceptional  action,  and  never  secure  against  a 
change  or  unlearning  the  habit  again ;  but  still  affording  a 
very  strong  probability  that  the  action  wiil  be  according  to 
the  habit  and  that  the  habit  will  continue. 

'  The  question  here  suggesta  itself  whether  virtue  is  ao-  SDme  haye 
cepted  by  the  soul  as  something  good  and  akin'  to  it,  or  ^^  *^** 
whether  it  is  accepted  indeed,  it  may  be,  but  as  something  annnnata- 
alien  wid,  except  for  habit,  disagreeable.  This  view  of  the  ^^  ^^^*' 
action  of  habit,  as  reconciling  us  (or  doing  eveti  more  than 
this)  with  what  is  otherwise  distasteful,  is  so  far  apparent  in 
Aristotle,  as  that  virtue  according  to  him  is  often  a  matter 
of  effort  and  selfrrestraint,  and  that  whatever  of  pain  there 
may  be  in  these  is  by  habit  diminished  or  removed.  Plato 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Republic  touches  on  a  more  impor- 
tant manner  in  which  virtue  has  been 'considered  distasteful 
to  the  soul,  that  notion,  namely,  with  which  the  name  of 
Hobbes  has  been,  most  associated  in  modem  times,  that  the 
consulting  the  interests  of  others  in  preference  to  our  own,  is 
a  thing  so  repugnant  to  human  nature  that,  if  men  do  it,  it 
must  be  because  they  are  forced  to  it, -and  if  they  do  it  with 
any  apparent  willingness  or  pleasure,  the  cause  must  be  that 
training  and  habit  have  reconciled  them  to  what,  o£  itself, 
they  dbuld  not  like.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site to  the  Stoic  view  that  virtue  is  native  to  the  soul,  and 
what  it  really  likes  the  best ;  the  view  of  Aristotle,  that  it  is 
superinduced,  but  not  as  it  were  by  force  or  as  so;nething 
unpleasant,  holding  a  middle  place. 

That  we  do  right,  if  we  do  it,  freely,  and  yet  with  a 
pressure  or  urgency  of  it  upon  us,  is  the  feeling  of  moral 
obligation;  and  that  some  fact  or  objective  reality  corresponds 
to  this  latter,  is  generally  a  part  of  the  feeling  also.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  in  the  attempt  to  explain  this  almost  self-con- 
tradictoiy  feeling,  one  side  or  another  of  it  should  be  ignored. 
The  view  which  I  have  just  been  alluding  to,  is  tp  the  effect 
that  no  virtuous  action  is  reaUy  done  freely;  that  it  is  the  ^ 
result  of  a  force  upon  us ;  that  whereas  a  certain  part  of  the 
ancient  ethics  taught  that  no  man  is  willingly,  or  of  choice, 
evil,  the  proper  teaching  would  have  been  that  no  man  is 
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willingly,  or  ot  choice,  good ;  that  we  are  trained  to  do  good, 
to  a  certain  d^ree,  and  to  take  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  it,  as 
many  kinds  of  animals  may  be  trained  to  do  many  things 
most  alien  from  anything  which  we  can  call  their  real 
nature;  that  from  dread  of  each  other's  wickedness,  and 
the  probable  ill  consequences  of  that  to.  ourselyes,  we  are 
driven  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  virtuous^  and  to  train  others 
to  be  so ;  that  with  the  view  of  enforcing  fairly  upbn  all  this 
which  all  so  dislike,  we  arm,  in  the  law  and  other  '  sanctions' 
of  morality,  certain  arbitrary  powers,  which  -command  and, 
on  failure  of  obedience,  punish ;  that  we  tiy  also  to  take  aS 
the  edge  of  the  dislike  itself  by  habit,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  succeed  in  doing  so. 
It  IB  ]«aUy       The  real  truth  in  regard  to  this  is  that,  though  virtue  is 
which  is    ii^tter  of  habit,  yet  it  is  not  to  its  habitualness  only  that  is 
essential    due  the  pleasure  which  we  take,  if  we  do  take  such,  in  it, 
develop-     ^^^  ^  itself  also."   We  are  trained  to  be  virtuous,  but  not  by 
ment  of     a  training  similar  in  kind  to  that  which,  with  some  animab, 
tmH^      is  able  to  make  them  do  extraordinaiy  feats  and  things 
entirely  different  from  that  which  they  would  do  in  a  state 
of  nature,  but  by  an  education  which  the  natural  state 
itself  requires,  in  order  to  bring  it  out  and  develope  it;  an 
education  such  as,  even  with  the  inferior  animals  (for  whom 
nature,  mindful  of  the  difficulties  of  education  with  them, 
has  provided  greater  facility  of  learning  than  for  us),  is  needed 
to  enable  them  to  fly  or  perform  any  other  natural  move- 
ment.    If  it  is  not  our  nature  to  be  virtuous,  it  is  our  nature 
to  learn  virtue ;  and  to  learn  virtue  rather  than  vice,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  (though  in  fact  sight  itself  is  a  matter  of 
learning  just  as  virtue  is)  it  is  our  nature  to  learn  to  see 
things  rightly,  rather  than  wrongly  and  different  from  what 
they  are.    I  have  mentioned  before  that  this  is  the  real 
.point  of  the  question;  whether  ideas  of  virtue  and  of  moral 
obligation,  come,  or  do  not  come,  as  matters  of  teaching 
and   educations  if  they  do  so  come,  they  come  as  what, 
we  may  say,  was  meant  to  be  taught,  as  something  which 
we  should  not  be  ourselves,  should  not  be  men,  without; 
not  as  something  accidental   and    supeitulded,  taught  us 
for  a  purpose,  and  in  regard  of  which  the  question  might 
arise,  whether  it  was  alien  to  our  nature  or  not,  whether 
it  were  well  for  us  to.  learn  it  or  not.    The  habits  of  virtue 
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.ard  needed  to  coxnplete  our  nature ;  they  are  not  something 
superadded  to  it. 

There  is  yet  another  thing  to  be  noticekl. 

The  supposition  of  formed  habits  giving  a  great  security  Habit  in 
against  aotion  in  opposition  to  them  is  no  doubt  to  a  con-  ^^^  ^ 

•  J       ^  1         .      .  -r.  11  ^ot  more 

siaerable  extent  true^    But  w.e  must  remember  that  we  are  faYoorable 
not  entitled  to  make  any  supposition  on  the  side  of  virtue  in  *?  ^"J^® 
tiiis  respect,  which  we  are  not  prepared  also  to  make  upon  vice, 
the  side  of  vice.    If  confirmed  virtuous  habit  is/  as  habit, 
omnipotent  and  unchangeable,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  we 
should  have  to  consider  confirmed  vicious  habit  as  irreform- 
able.    And  rather  than  do  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
better  that  we  should  consider  the -security  of  confirmed  vir- 
tuousnesB  to  reside,  not  so  much  in  the  habitualness  resulting 
from  repetition  and  custom,  as  in  the*  strength  of  the  prin- 
ciple*   The  former  fusts  for  virtue  and  viee  alike  and  im- 
partially.   It  is  sure  to  act  on  the  side  of  vice ;  it  is  our  duty 
to  enlist  it,  for  ourselves  and  others,  on  the  side  of  virtue. 
But  what  is  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  cannot  act  on  the  side 
of  vice,  is  conscious  principle. 

The  more  we  attend  to  what  we  do,  the  more  we  are 
anzioua  to  justify  it  to  ourselves:  the  less  we  act  from  simple 
habit- without  such  attention,  the  better  it  is  for  virtue,  and- 
the  worse  for  vice.  And  the  same  in  regard  of  emotions :  the 
mass  of  emotion,  though  irregular  and  untrustworthy,  is 
kindly,  and  acts  on  the  side  of  virtue  rather  than  on  that  of 
vice.  If  therefore  it  were  the  case  that  habit,  as  a  source  of 
action,  superseded  conscious  principle  and  emotional  impres- 
sion to  the  extent  to  which  some,  and  I  think  Butler,  con- 
sider it  does,  mankind  would  not  be  more  virtuous  than 
they  are^  but  less  so :.  in  the  combat  between  virtue  and  vice, 
habit  is  neutral:  it  is  other  things  superadded  to  habit, 
which  Inake  virtue  the  stronger.  Habit  is  not  therefore  a 
merciful  provision  of  the  Creator  on  the  side  of  virtue :  it  is 
simply  a  condition  or  quality  of  human  nature,  which  con- 
stantly does  serve  virtue  and  always  may  be  made  to  do  so, 
but  which  serves  against  virtue  also. 

And  to  me,  ther^  is  something  more  grievous  in  the?^®^^®' 
thought  of  the  bad  being  irrecoverable  than  there  is  pleasing  power  of 
in  the  thought  of  the  good  being  secure.    The  strong  feeling  *^«.^ 
of  the  invincibleness  of  habit  seems  to  me  not  to  belong  to  habit  is 
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of  great  the  virtuoufl  frame  of  mind,  and  not  to  aid  virtue,  but  the 
^2umS"  opposite.  Anything  which  weakens  our  feeling  of  the  force 
of  human  free-will  (I  am  not  speaking  now  in  a  religious 
view,  of  human  free-will  in  relation  to  any  divine  influence) 
acts,  it  seems  to  me,  really  on  the  side  of  vice,  not  on  that  of 
▼irtue.  It  is  virtue  that  is  the  strength,  vice  that  is  the 
weakness,  as  the  very  names  denote.  The  more  therefore 
inward  spring  -and  force  is  supposed  to  maintain  itself 
inextinguishable  to  the  last,  against  any  overpowering  in- 
/  flnences  such  as  that  of  habit,  the  better  for  virtue.  £U>it 
is  second  nature,  and  this  phrase  exactly  expresses  the 
Axistotelic  notion  of  habit  of  which  T  have  been  speaking : 
it  is  a  nature  superinduced  upon  the  first:  but  as  it  was 
superinduced  upon  the  first  nature,  so  may  another  always 
be  upon  it:  and  as,  under  the  first  nature,  the  acts  were 
possible  which,  being  repeated,  formed  the  habit>  so,  under 
the  habit  or  second  nature,  acts  are  always  possible  which, 
repeated,  will  form  a  habit  different  from,  periiaps  contrary 
to,  the  former. 

There  is  no  greater  aid  to  vice,  in  my  view,  than  dis- 
belief in  human  free-will  and  moral  agency,  which  in  good 
men  leads  to  despair,  to  hard  and  misanthropic  contempt  in 
those  who  are  not  good.    We  need  not  be  suspicious  about 
the  virtuous,  but  we  may  consider  the  strength  of  their 
virtue  to  consist  not  merely,  perhaps  not  principally,  in  its 
habituaJness,  but  in  the  goodness  of  feeling  and  the  en- 
lightenment of  principle  which  produced  the  virtue  first,  and 
which  its  increase  is  only  likely  to  have  increased.    And 
thinking  thus,  we  may  always  be  hopeful  about  the  vicious. 
There  is  always  something  in  them  which  may  be  awaked 
against  the  bad  habit. 
Ai  moral-        I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as  moralists  have  been 
gerate^e  ^^^'^^Y  disposed  to  consider  the  power  of  habit  in  human 
^ood,  so     nature  as  a  fact  helpful  to  virtue,  so  those  who  are  not  mOTal- 
?8tr«tM-   ^^>  ^"*  ^^^  ^^  *^®  world  and  professedly  disciples,  in  prac- 
gerate       tical  morality,  of  experience  (a  race  of  men  little  to  be  loved), 
effect  of     ^0  disposed  to  consider  it  as  acting  the  other  way,  and  as 
habit.        rather  strengthening  vice.    Such  men  do  not  seem  generally 
to  have  much  confidence  in  virtuous  habit,  when  they  see  it, 
but  a  very  great  certainty  with  regard  to  vicious  habit,  when  I 

they  see  that,  that  the  man  under  its  influence  -will  never  do  i 
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anything  virtuous,  and  that  all  attempts  to  reform  him  will 
be  in  vain.  As  I  have  said*  I  think  both  the  moralists  and 
the  men  of  the  world  are  in  error  :•  the  moralists  are  not  too 
confident  in  the  virtue  of  the  virtuous,  hut  rather  mistaken 
in  the  ground  of  their  confidence :  the  opposite  party  should 
give  fair  measure  to  both  sides,  and,  as  they  distrust  virtuous 
habit,  should  in  all  reason  put  off  their  heartlessness  and 
cruelty,  and  hope  in  regard  of  vicious  habit. 
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Three  There  are,  we  may  say,  three  shells  of  the  being,  one  above 

eharaoter   ^"^^ther :  there  is  the  constitutional  framework ;  there  is  the 
original,     actual  character  of  feelings,  dispositions,  and  mental  babite 
wiftirijlg      which  our  experience  has  formed  round  this;  and  therein 
the  outer  framework  still,  of  practical  habits  or  customai? 
ways  of  action  which  are  gradually  becoming  or  producing 
new  mental  habits  with  us,  modifying  the  old,  and  changing 
our  character. 
Habit  is  Habit  is  second  nature.     With  animals,  where  such  a 

toe^as^*'  second  nature  is  superinduced  upon  the  first,  it  is  an  inferior 
change-     one,  -because  the  first  is  complete  in  itself,  and  not  meant  bj 
the^tot     ^^^'^^^  ^  ^®  changed  and  improved  upon.     But  man  has 
given  to  him,  not  so  much  an  individual  nature  itself  as  the 
outline  and  rudiments  of  one.     Hence  the  second  nature 
which  habit  superinduces  upon  him  is  a  superior  one  to  his 
first     It  is  not  an  addition  of  incongruous  habits  to  a  nature 
not  meant  for  them,  but  it  is  adding  to  the  nature  something 
it  needed  to  fill  it  up  and  complete  it. 
The  faet  Habit  is  second  ^ature,  and  as  difficult,  but  not  more 

ttiM  habit  dijBcult,  to  modify  than  the  first.    The  life  of  man,  as  we  see 
fixed  in     it,  is  of  course  divided  into  one  period  of  growth  and  another 
asin^e    of  stability,  &c.  and  it  is  natural  that  in  the  former  there 
body  is  an  should  be  more  of  unfixedness  and  changeableness :  but  in 
fof^      reality,  reason  and  will  are  elements  of  continual  youth, 
p®*t«J      growth,  and  change,  and  whether  we  are  glad  it  should  be  so 
of  the  fOT-  or  not,  they  must  continue  so.    At  a  certain  period  of  life 
^^'         the  character  becomes  what  we  call  formed,  because  the 
whole  organization  about  that  time  in  a  manner  settles  itself, 
and  the  inward  man  takes  something  of  a  permanent  shape 
in  analogy  with'  the  outer,  but  in  no  respect  to  the  same 
degree,  for  vast  changes  of  character  are  made  continually 
afterwards.    And  that  there  is  this  moral  youth  or  con- 

^  Taken  from  MS.  marked  II.  1.    En. 
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tinuance  of  growth  is  one  of  the  things  which  may  help  to 
convince  us  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  probable  duration 
of  the  existence  of  the  mind  by  the  analogy  of  that  of  the 
body. 

The  limit  between  the  intermediate  and  the  outer  shells 
of  moral  being  is  vague  and  indeterminate  in  consequence 
of  this  continually  possible  and  likely  change  of  ctiaracter. 
Mere  practical  habits  are  continually  passing  into  new 
mental  habits  or  dispositions.  "£^09,  custom,  is  continually 
becoming  ^0o^,  character.  Actions  done  for  a  purpose  and 
as  the  result  of  an  effort  become  more  and'  more  done  for 
themselves  and  as  the  result  of  a  growing  disposition. 

This,  uncertainty  of  the  boundary  between  these  two  Habit 
spheres  of  the-morJ  being  is  the  soJce  of  a  great  deal  of  a""" 
moral  difficulty  and  of  much  immoral  opinion  also,  which  can  making  is 
only  be  met  by  our  facing  the  fact,  that  the  limits  of  wHat  is  ,iiy  a^]^. 
character,  and  what  is  not,  but  element  of  future  character,  ^™» 
are  thus  uncertain.    It  is  impossible  but  that  a  man  must  put 
on  to  a  certain  degree  the  character  which  he  is  aiming  a{  and 
wishing  was  his,  and  contemplating  making  nH)re  and  more 
his;  and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  there  will  always  be 
people  who  will  treat  what  is  really  effort  in  him,  perhaps 
imperfectly  succeeded  in,  as  mere  affectation  and  hypo- 
crisy.   A  man  can  only  escape  charges  of  hypocrisy  of  this 
kind   by  a  conduct  really  worse  and  more  unworthy  than 
any  'conduct  which  can  give  occasion  to   them,  viz.  by  an 
etpmpeia  and  disguise  of  his  efforts  after  improvement,  which 
is  untrue  and  uncandid.     Whatever  is  in  a  state  of  change 
and  improvement  is  in  a  state,  so  far  as  that  goes,  of  awk*. 
wardness  and  incompleteness:  that  character  should  miss 
of  its  rotundity  and  invulnerability  for  this  reason,  is  no 
harm  to  it. 

Custom,  then,  or  use,  practical  habit,  is  the  immediate  Habit  is 
agent  in  producing  change  of  mental  habit  or  disposition :  ^aixSy  by 
but  there  is  always  reason  superadded.    Man,  unlike  the  edaoation 

11  1         ^v  *        1.  ■  1.  1^  ■    and  oom- 

animals,  sees  always  more  or  lesa  the  manner  m  which  his  panion- 
cbaracter  is  changing.  **»ip« 

Where  there  is  no  attempt  at  definite  education,  there 
goes  on  in  the  youthful  human  being  what  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  same  thing,  by  means  of  his  companionship  and 
society.    Dispositions  are  produced  by  this ;  and  very  possi- 
O.  30       . 
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bly  good  ones:  at  the  same  time  it  is  likely  that  in  this 
case  the  goodness  of  them  will  be  unoonscioas  and  of  itself 
unattended  to.  The  habit  of  thinking  of  them  as  right  or 
'  otherwise  will  not  exist.  For  this,  and  for  the  producing  of 
several  good  dispositions^  there  needs  in  a  general  way  moral 
education. 

Belationof  In  default  of  our  being  able  to  present  a  portrait  of 
to^ro^-  individual  character,  which  should  convey  a  single  general 
tion.  effect,  giving  us  the  distinctive  expression  of  it,  various 
theories  are  mitde  as  to  the  relation  between  character  and 
the  particular  dispositions. 
lUiiing  One  is,  that  its  unity  consists  in  the  strong  and  almost 

beaet^ff   exclusive  prevalence  of  some  one  disposition  ci31ed  the  ruling 
Bill.  passion,  not  readily  perhaps  apparent,  but  traceable    by 

observation,  and  such  that  many  of  what  we  call  separate 
dispositions  ai'e  really  only  varieties  of  it.  Somewhat  of  the 
same  kind  is  the  notion  of  the  liability  of  each  person  to 
some*  one  particular  .temptation  or  besetting  sin« 
Mixture  in  Different  again  from  this  is  the  idea  of  the  mixture  of 
character,  elements  in  individual  character,  which  is  often  spoken  of  a^ 
a  subject  of  wonder.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
inaccuracy  in  speaking  of  this  mixture,  for  the  elements  are 
really  of  our  own  mental  making,  and  it  is  the  character  that 
is  the  unity.  The  importance  of  this  view  consists  in  our 
imputing  moral  qualities  to  the  different  elements,  and  in 
the  manner  in  .which  it  thus  appears  that  in  every  indivi- 
dual character  there  is  good  and  bad  together.  The  study  of 
the  manner  of  their  mixture  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  all  practical  moralitjy.  It  is  the  carrying  this  latter 
idea  to  an  extreme,  which  leads^to  the  supposition  that  there 
is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  character  at  all.  The  knowledge 
of  a  person's-  character,  if  it  is  anything  at  all,  is  something 
•  which  you  can  more  or  less  predict  his  action  by :  there  are 
perhaps  some  who  will  say,  that  human  action  cannot  be 
even  probably  predicted.* 

.  In  our  notions  of  character  it  is  desirable  to  keep  sepa- 
rate the  two  ideas,  of  mixture  in  character  of-  good  and  e\'il 
and  of  composition  of  character  out  of  various  qualities  and 
features.  The  consideration  of  the  second  is  like  the  con- 
sideration of  actual  external  portraiture.     There  is  charm  in 
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individuality!  and  even  in  imperfection  and  defect  as  con- 
tributing to  this.  We  are  not  however  to  ftdl  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  \i  is  .in  the  preservation  of  this  given  in- 
dividuality that  consists  the  truth  of  the  character  and  the 
best  perfection  it  is  capable  o£  Faces  are  given  us,  and  are 
not  generally  mendable.  Character  is  given  us  iii  rudiment 
and  outline>  but  ts  eminently  mendable  and  changeable* 
Between  Inental  and  external  portrait  there  is  therefore 
only  an  analogy :  the  features  of  the  character  are  far  more 
fugitive  and  less  distinct  than  those  of  the  face.  Still,  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  them  .at  all^  if  the  analysis  of  them  is 
too  immediately  associated  with  separate  judgment  of  them 
as  good  and  evil.  They  go  together  in  the  character,  and  what 
may  seem  undesirable  in  one  or  other  of  them  is  tempered 
perhaps  by  something  in  a  neighbouring  one.  The  unity  is  of 
the  whole :  the  responsibility  is  unitary :  and  the  judgment 
must  be  of  the  whole. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rudimentary  or  constitutional  Y&nety 
character  is  to  a  certain  extent  more  varied  in  different  rtance"^' 
individuals  in  circumstances  of  civilization,  owing  to  the  tends  to 
gpceater  development  of  character  in  parents.    -But  however  ^e^oi 
this  may  be,  the  variety  of  circumstances  of  life  and  com-  oharaoter. 
panionship  into  which  the  infant  of  civilization  is  thrown 
speedily  developes  character  in  one  direction  or  another  to 
an  infinity  of  its  varieties. 

It  is  true,  thought  and  imagination  not  connected  with  Character 
action  does  little  as  to  development  of  character,  and  a  high  g'^^®^®^' 
state  of  literature  or  knowledge  is  therefore  i^  this  respect  not  action 
impoiWit.    There  is  another  respect  also  in  which  civiliza-  [^an^by 
tion  may  even  diminish  variety  of  character.    It  generates  thought, 
a  great  degree  of  imitation  and  fashion,  which  at  first  sight 
renders  the  aspect  of  civilized  society,  as  to  individual  cha- 
racter, more  unvaried  and  monotonous  than  we  imagine  that 
of  uncivilized  to  be.     This  first  impression  however  is  super- 
ficial in  more  than  one  way.     It  is  not  so  much  that  variety  How  far  is 
of  character  is  really  lessened  in  civilization,  but  tnat  it  is  ^^^^  ^ 
rendered  less  conspicuous  than  it  would  otherwise  be  by  the  vonmble 
restraint  and  mannerism   which   civilization  generates  in  ^f  charM- 
iBAny  classes.  The  idea  of  civilization  also  tends  to  confine  our  ^'^ 
view  to  what  we  should  consider  the  more  specially  civilized 
classes ;.  in  which  it  often  happens  that,  while  thought  and 
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imagination  are  developed,  there  is  less  fiimiliarity  inriih  the 
actual  exigencies  and  circumstances  of  life,  and  it  is  these 
which  really  modify  the  character.  Jt  is  not  the  height  to 
which  civilization  draws  human  thought,  but  the  variety  of 
views  in  which  it  sets  the  common  and  actual  relations  of 
life,  and  the  variety  of  interests  in  which  it  invests  them, 
which  varies  character.  Ease,  leisure  and  study,  setting  the 
imagination  in  motion,  generate  a  sort  of  shadow  of  variety 
of  it,  and  what,  in  a  highly  developed  civilization,  is  called 
society,  gives  a  certain  degree  of  substance  to  the  shadow : 
but  there  needs  generally  more  of  actual  reality  and  call  upon 
feeling  than  goes  with  these,  to  produce  real  character. 

However,  a  certain  degree  of  a  kind  of  uncivilizediiess  in 
the  midst  of  civilization  is  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  greater 
variety  and  interest  of  individual  character.  Some  consider 
that  there  ia  more  variety  of  character  in  England  than  else- 
where ;  and  also  more  of  hu/rnour. 
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Tbe  habits  of  the  mind  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Mental  hA- 
body,  and  habit  may  be  called  a  second  nature  in  both; more 
but  there  is   a  considerable  difference  between    the   two,  ^ff^^^ 
according  to  the  nature  jof  that  of  which  they  are  habits,  than  bod- 
Habits  of  the  body  take  their  place  in  a  material  organiza-^y* 
tion  which,  so  far  aa  it  is  matter,  is  out  of  ourselves  and 
beyond  our  will ;  and  permanent  states  or  conformations  are 
established,  which  no  power  of  will  can  remedy.     Habits 
of  the  mind'  are  always  mixed  with  a  certain  d^ee  of 
estimation,  judgment,  opinion,  which  is  in  its  nature  alter- 
able, ^d  as  such,  mskj  lead  to  alteration,  of  the  habits. 
When  therefore  habits  ol  the  mind  are  considered  to  consti- 
tute a  second  nature,  it  must  be  considered  also,  that  mental 
natur*  can  never  be  counted  as  immovably  and  irremediably 
fixed,  but  that,  reason  being  always  capable  of  adding  fresh 
knowledge,  and  feeling  being  susceptible  of  fresh  impressions, 
the  greatest  changes  may  be  produced  in  the  nature  and 
character  without  destroying  the  individuality. 

But  quaere,  though  in  its  nature  as  mind,  or  as*  spiritual.  Is  there 
the  character  inay  be  susceptible  t*hus  of  change,  yet  is  it  not  ^  me^al 
perhaps  in  its  nature  for  a  limited  period,  in  this  respect  fol-  change? 
lowing  the  analogy  of  the  body:  %,e.  has  not  the  soul  or 
moral  character,  like  the  body,  a  period  of  flexibility  or 
growth,  at  the  end  of  which  it  becomes  fixed  and  limited, 
with  no  further  power  of   change  than  in    the    way    of 
decline  ? 

This  question  as  to    the    possible  fixation    and    non-  Beligion 
improvabiUty  of  moral  character  is,  in  a  practical  point  of  ^°|^^g 
view,  the  most  important  question  of  morals.    Almost  the  o^mondity 
greatest  service  of  the  many  which  religion  has  rendered  to  ^^  ^^ 
the  world,  is  its  having  reinforced  the  side  which  maintains 

^  Taken  from  an  unmarked  MS.  written  some  time  ago  and  appa- 
rently forming  port  of  the  long  serios  marked  L  1.    £b. 
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poeaibility  that  there  is  always  in  the  character,  however  fixed  and 
provement  however  educated,  a  spring  and  possibility  of  improvement 
agamst      This  it  has  done  in  two  ways ;  both  by  strongly  urging  upon 
us  the  enduring  and  immortal  nature  of  the  soul,  as  con- 
*  trasted  with  the  growing  and  declining  life  of  the  body;  and 
next  by  protesting  in  behalf  of  the  individual,  and  in  right 
of  a  superior  and  nobler  influence  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  him,  against  the  absolute  and  necessary  dominion. 
over  him  of  any  earthly  state  and  habit,  which  id  ways  may 
be  shattered  and  broken  up  by  the  spiritual  force  within. 
What  religion  thus  distinctly  sets  before  us,  morality  had 
already  shadowed  forth.    There  ia.  really  more*  in  any  of  us 
than  the  superficial  maxims,  necessary  and  valuable  fot  the 
commerce  of  life,  would  recognize;  and  there  is  also  an 
inward  force  of  the  Spidt  deeper  and  stronger  than  any- 
thing which  human  agency  can  breed  in  us. 
8toio  It  was  a  remarkable  practical  application  of  the  theory 

^rTne,  be-  ^f  *^®  Stoics,  (that  virtue  was  according  to  nature,  vice 
ing accord- against  it,)  'that  they  considered  a  state  of  attained. virtue 
^6,  is  the  one  of  stable  equilibrium,  ue.  one  not  likely,  hardly  possible, 
^f'^SbS*  to  be  departed  from,  whereas  a  state  of  lapse  into  vice  they 
eqnili-       Considered  one  of    unstable   equilibrium,  because  against 
brium:      nature.    It  is  curious  to  compare  with  this  some  moral 
theories  connected  with  religion  ki  later  times,  as  that  e.g. 
which  assumes  the  opposite  to  the  maxim  of  the  Stoics  in 
regard  of  human  nature,  viz.  that  it  is  bad,  and  therefore 
that  its  state  of  stable  equilibrium,  x>r  natural  acquiescence, 
would  be  in  vice;  a  theory  nevertheless  whidh,  in  regard  to 
the  permanence  of  a  state  of  virtue,  is  to  a  certain  extent  in 
harmony  with  the  Stoic  idea,  attributing  such  permanence  to 
perseverance  under  a  special  divine  influence, 
confirmed        On  the  other  hand,  the  well-known  chapter  in  EzekieV 
•  ^Sj!^*^  exhibits  the  possibility  of  movement  either  way,  in  language 
looking  in  some  respects  as  if  one  way  and  the  other  were 
equally  probable :  and,  as  a  fact  of  pre-Christian  morality,  it 
will  probably  be  allowed  that  this  view  is  more  in  accordance 
with  human  experience  than  the  Stoic  idea  of  a  state  of  virtue 
having  an  element  of  stability  in  it  beyond  what  a  state  of 
vice  had.    At  the  same  time  the  Gbspel,  with  its  doctrine 
of  special  divine  influence,  does  introduce  a  new  element  on 

1  Bzok.  xyiii.  26,  27. 
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the  side  of  virtue,  and  under  it  we  m*ay  rightly  suppose 

that  permanence  which  the  Stoic  supposed  wrongly. 

« •  • 

Not  to  dwell  on  this  longer,  I  will  just  discuss  for  a  Meaning 
moment  two  famous  old  Greek-  questions :  the  one,  whether  qaesfion 
dpenj  is  StBaKT6v,  i.e.  whether  virtue  is  matter  of  teaching;  whether 
the  other,  how  far  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  ovSeU  ixd^  s^mt^p: 
KOKO^,  no  man  is  willingly  or  purposely  bad. 

The  former  question  may  mean  one  of  two  things: 
either,  is  virtue  a  thing  in  regard  of  which  teaching  is  not 
applicable  ?  er,  is  it  a  thing  in  regard  of  which  teaching  is  not 
enough  ?  Or,  putting  it  in  another  form,  and  taking  the  three  ^ 
alternatives,  is  dpen^  SiBcucrov  only  (1),  d<Ticrp'6v  only  (2)  to 
be  produced  %.e,  by  practice  and  habit,  or  is  it  SiZa/crov  and 
d<T/cfjT6v  together  (3),  requiring  teaching  and  practice  both  ? 

We  should  generally  say  now  it  was  the  last  of  t£ese 
three  alternatives,  and  what  I  have  been  saying  is  simply  • 
that  it  never  becomes  so  absolutely  fixed  by  the  aatcfjai^,  but 
that  it  is  possible,  at  least  in  the  direction  of  good,  to  alter  it 
by  teaching.  In  a  general  way,  moral  schools  the  essence  of 
whose  teaching  is  ratimaliim  would  maintain  the  first  alter- 
native; those  the  essence  of  whose  teaching  is  sentimentalism 
would  maintain  the  second. 

The  maxim  ovBeU  hcoov  koko^  is  also  susceptible  of  two  of  the 
meanings:  it  may  either  mean  'no  one  does  wrong  but  by  JJ^J^ 
compulsion,'  or  'no  one  does  wrong  but  by  mistake.'     If  it  k^^- 
be  true  that  no  man  does  wrong  willingly,  it  must  be  either 
that,  when  he  does  it,  he  does  the  thing  which  he  does  un- 
willingly, or*that,  though  he  does  it  willingly,  it  is  da  some- 
thing else,  not  as  what  it  is. 

Wrong  being  simply  mistake  involves  dperfi  being  simply 
hiZaicr6v\  and  this  view  in  various  forms  is  held,  to  a  certain 
degree,  by  several  sorts  of  moralists.  The  idea  of  wrong 
being  weakness  'or  yielding,  against  a  better  judgment,  is 
one  which  involves  rather  the  idea  of  dperfi  being  datcryroy. 

The  questions  are  rather  diy  as  philosophical  ones,  having  Impor- 
been  thrashed  out  so  much,  but  as  practical  ones  they  are  of  J^^^JI^^ 
intense  and  peifectly  fresh  interest,  not  only  as  regards  tiona  in 
individual  moralconduct,  but  as  regards  the  proper  estima-  Jbe^reat^ 
tion  of  offence  or  crime  and  the  ways. of  dealing  with  it. mentof 
Supposing  a  wrong  or  crime  done  by  any  one,  and  we  are  ^™"*  ^' 
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thinking  of  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  did  it.  Did  he 
justify  himself  in  doing  it,  do  it,  that  is,  not  against  his  con* 
science  ?  then  some  will  say,  he  did  not  do  it  as  wrong,  but 
there  is  something  of  the  character  of  error  or  mistake  about 
it  Did  he  not  justify  himself  in  doing  it,  but  do  it  against 
his.  conscience  ?  was  it  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteiiora 
sequor?  if  so,  then  some  will  associate  the  wUl  with  the 
probo,  and  say,  he  wanted  to  do  good,  but  evil  was  present 
with  him;  they  will  look  oq  him  to  a  certain  degree  as 
passive,  drifting,  acting  under  compulsion. 

Questions  about  the  will  frighten  practical  people 
through  the  idea  of  their  abstniseness ;  but  this,. of  the 
degree  to  which  people  in  doing  wrong  do  it  with  self- 
justification,  is  one  so  important  for  any  moral  dealing  with 
wrgng-doers  that  it  must  be  faced.  It  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  theory  of  punishment,  for  where  there  is 
determined  self-justification  in  the  mind  in  regard  of  what 
hal^  been  done,  there  any  punishment  must  seem  unjust  in 
the  mind  of  the  punished,  and  will  produce  no  moral  effect^ 
but  an  effect  only  of  terror  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of 
reaction  against  the  punishment,  which  will  make  the  man 
worse.  Punishment,  as  regards  the  mind  of  the  offender, 
appeals  to  the  conscience,  %,e,  to  the  feeling  of  failure  in  self- 
justification,  which  will  have  involved  an  expectation  of  it^  or 
sense  of  d^erving  it. 

The  theory  upon  which  punishment  goes  .then  in  regard 
of  the  mind  of  the  individual  is  on  the  negation  of  the 
maxim  ovS^l?  ixoSv  koko^,  in  both  its  possible  senses :  tLe.  it 
assumes  that  the  man,  in 'doing  what  he  did.  Knew  he  was 
doing  wrong,  and  could  have  helped  doing  it.  Both  these 
last  suppositions  are  indeed  only  true  in  an  imperfect  degree, 
but  still  enough  so  to  make  punishment  applicable  and 
suitable.  The  thing  done  probably,  presents  itself  to  the 
criminal  in  a  light  very  different  from  fhat  in  which  it 
appears  to  the  judge:  and  the  bearing  up  against  the 
temptation  to  do  it  wll  have  been  something  very  different 
in  the  criminal's  mind  from  what  it  may  seem  in  the  eyes  of 
the  indifferent  and  untempted.  But  there  has  been  enouo-h 
of  will  in  his  mind  to  make  him  expect  punishment  and 
think  it  natural,  and  there  is  a  prospect  therefore  that  upon 
himself  as  well  as  on  Others  the  effect  of  it  may  be  good. 
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Wrong  or  crime  we  may  suppose  in  a  general  way  com-  Anfdysis 
mitted  in  a  frame  of  mind  made  up  more  or  less  of  three  ele-  ^lJ^\i 
ments :  the  first,  an  effort,  often  for  the  moment  .successful^  at  mind  io 
self-justification ;  the  second,  an  effort  to  banish  from  the  mind  offence  is^ 
all  thouglits  and  considerations  which  might  disturb  such  commit- 
self-justification ;  tiie  third,  a  feeling  of  yielding  or  being 
overpowered,  of  the  thing  being  what  cannot  be  helped,  of 
the  man's  letting  himself  go,  eyes  shut  perhaps,  to  do  the 
'  thing.    According   to   the  degree  of  strength  or  weakness 
of  nature  there  will  be  more  perhaps  or  less  of  any  one.  of 
these ;  but  in  general  Itehould  think  something  of  a  mixture 
of  all  of  them. 

The  consideration  of  the  variety  of  character  is  of  vast  impor- 
importance  in   morals.     It  has   been  sometimes  misused^  i^^goiz-. 
sometimes  neglected,  in  both  cases  with  the  result  of  error  ing  the 

^^  vain A^v  /vj 

and  immorality.  It  has  been  misused  to  the  extent  of  doing  pharaoter. 
away  with  the  reality  and  absoluteness  of  moral  distinctions 
altogether,  through  the  consideration  of  each  person  having 
in  a  manner  a  distinct  duty  according  to  his  characteri  or  • 
having  a  sort  of  duty  to  his  character,  for  there  are  various 
ways  in  which  we  may  phrase  the  thing.  The  result  of  the 
opposite  proceeding,  neglect  of  it,  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
harsh,  foolish,  and  mistaken  judgment,  and  of  abortive  efibrt 
in  consequence  at  improvement  and  reformation. 

The  reality  of  moral  distinctions  as  to  action  has  to  be  How  this 
maintained  against  those  who  misuse  the  tact  of  individuality  |^^^^, 
of  character,  to  subvert  it,  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  to  be  used, 
maintained  against  those  who  misuse  the  fact  of  good  being 
to   a  good  end,  and  pervert  it  into  the   statement,  that 
everything  which  is  ta  a  good  end  is,  as  such,  good. 

In  a  general  way  what  is  called  knowledge  of  human  Character 
nature  and  correct  moral  thought  are  considered  to  be  very  jL  ^^* 
different  things  and  even  not  likely  to  go  together.    We  may  sition  a 
arrange  and  catalogue  dispositions  and  feelings,  and  we  may  S^ti^. 
judge  whether  they  are  good  or  bad  according  to  our  moral 
theory,  whatever  it  is,  whether  of  honourablene&s,  e.g.,  or 
utility :  but,  for  valuable  action  in  respect  of  m^orals,  there 
is  usually  needed  an  experimental  and  observatibnal  ele- 
ment, that  is,  we  must  see  haw  these  dispositions  enter  into 
character  or  concur  to  form  characters  which  are  the  real 
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xhoral  units.  Virtues,  vices,  feelings,  <lispo8itions,  habits,  all 
these  are  abstractions;  men  or  characters,  ie.  men  as  concerDs 
their  moral  being,  are  the  realities  whidi  in  ethics  we  have 
to  do  with. 

Characters^ -like  -all  natural  realities,  are  not  definable: 
when  they  are  described  by  their  details  or  features,  there 
is  an  effect  as  to  the  whole  produced  by  the  co-existence 
-of  these  details  which  is  no  more  capable  of  being  fixed  b 
description  than  the  expression  of  a  face.  No  congeries  of 
details,  such  $.g.  as  the  phrenological  classification  of  qualities 
and  accounts' of  the  degrees  and  amounts  of  them,  can  pro- 
duce any  conception  of  a  character  as  it  in  fact' exists: 
so  £ftr  as  this  can  be  entered  into,  it  must  be  by  a  soft 
of  sympathy,  not  necessarily  of  agreement,  but  at  least  of 
understanding.  No  putting  together  of  parts  will  make  the 
whole,  the  conception  of  which  whole,  however  faint  aad 
'  feeble,  must  exist  in  its  unity,  and  the  parts  must  be  of  the 
nature  of  results  or  developments  of  it 

Abflenee .  Every  one  then  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  character,  as 
of^oharao-  j^^  ^^  ^  £g^^^  mote  or  less  distinct  and  marked.  So  far 
ad  it  is  not  distinct,  this  is  most  likely  in  One  of  two*  wajs: 
either  the  weakness^  yieldingness,  and  tendency  to  imitation 
is  so  great  that  the  individual  takes  almost  entirely  the  cha- 
racter of  those  he  is  with ;  or  else  the  inconsistency  and 
variability  is  so  great  that  the  dispositions  of  to-day  are  not 
those  of  to-morrow,  and  there  is  no  permanence  of  character. 
The  French  when  they  use  the  expression  *  un  homme  de 
caracHre^^  mean  in  the  main  the  opposite  to  the  former  d 
these,  and  the  poet  when  he  used  the  line  which  I  never  well 
understood, '  Most  women  have  no  character  at  all,'  meant  I 
suppose  to  express  the  latter. 
Fonnation  The  formaiion  of  character  we  commonly  S])eak  of  as 
c>f^cha»o-  y^\^^^  belongs  to  youth.  In  using  the  word  '  formation  *  we 
mean  it  probably  in  its  closer  etymological  and  logical  sense, 
understanding  by 'it  a  plastic  operation  upon  matter  existing 
At  the  first  there  is  no  character  but  only  the  materials  of  H 
waiting  to  receive  their  form ;  the  aninoal,  intellectual,  and 
moral  being  are  all,  to  a  certain  degree,  simultaneouslj 
Man  18      trained  and  developed.  .  ^  • 

inoro  We  are  always  however  to  remember  that  the  intellectual 
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&nd  more  especially  the  n^oral  training  of  men  is  distinct  eapable  of 
from  the  animal,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  special  nature  of '^^^  ^^ 
man  to  preserve  throughout  his  life,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  other  ani- 
flezibility,  adaptability^  and  capacity  of  change  which  in 
animals  belong  only  to  the  period  of  their  youth.    Even  as 
an  animal,  man  is  jnore  convertible,  as  we  should  say  if  we- 
were  speaking  of  soils,  than  other  animals :  as  he  is  fit  by  his 
constitution  for  a  greater  variety  of  things,  so  he  can  live  in 
a  greater  variety  of  climates,  and  adapt  himself,  often  to  a 
very  late  period  of  his  life,  to  alteration  of  circumstances,  &c., 
and  reason  and  imagination  in  man,  so  far  as  they  exist,  are 
really  almost  a  spring  of  continual  youth.  *  There  is  no  need 
for  the  stiffening  and  fixing  of  them,  as  the  limbs  and  animal  . 
nature  stiffen,  nor  need  there  be  any  weakening  of  the  will 
so  that  it  should  not  be  able  to  carry  out  what  wider  range 
and  altered  view  would  suggest :  character  therefore  as  formed 
in  youth  is  very  far  fix)m  unmodifiable. 
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My  lecture  to-day  will  be  upon  fauman^cbaracter,  as  mixed, 
in  the  same  individual. 

The  first  question  which  arises  in  regard  of  this  is,  Wbat 
is  the  meaning  of  individual  character  at  all  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  each  man  has  a  j-eputation,  good  or  bad,  a  character 
in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours :  .this  is  an  idea  or  imagioatioa 
of  him^th  definite  form  and  outline;  but  what  is  there  in 
himself  which  can  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  this  ? 
Is  he  not  rather  one  thing  to^ay'and  another  to-morrow?  If 
there  is  individual  character,  what  is  its  relation  to  personal 
responsibility  ? 

Before  answering  this,  I  will  distinguish  between  tliree 
sorts  .of  moralists,  theoretical,  didactic,  and  a  third  dass 
whom  I  will  call  critical  moralists:  they  are  chiefly  the 
makers  of  maxims,  essays,  and  remarks.  The  first  set  in 
this  triple  division  might  be  divided  again  into  two,  psycho- 
logical and  ontological,  but  this  does  not  matter.  At  present 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  difierence  between  the 
didactic'BJid  the  critical  moralists. 

As  a  rule  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  critical 
pioralists  to  think  to  a  certain  degree  lightly  of  any  uni-* 
formity  or  unity  in  individual  character,  whereas  didactic 
moralism^  must  make  a  great  deal  of  it.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  these  critical  moralists  draw  their  materials 
from  two  sources*  neither  of  which  are  very  much  fitted  to 
give  them  a  strong  idea  of  individualism  of  character :  these 
are  examination  of  "themselves,  and  criticism  of  particular 
actions  in  others.  Didactic  moralism  proceeds  always  more 
or  less  on  something  of  a  previously  formed  ideal  of  what  a 
man  ought  to  be,  and  might  be,  and  refers  the  particular 
actions  to  this  rather  than  dissects  them  by  themselves.  1^ 
fact,  didactic  moralism  has-  always  a  certain  degree  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  individuals  whom  it  concerns;  and  this  in  a 
way  idealizes  them,  and  gives  an  idea  of  unity'of  character. 
Critical  moralism  is  analytic  rather  than  synthetic,  de^unif^ 

^  Taken  from  MS.  Rj,  forming  part  of  serios  I.  1.    Ed. 
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rather  than  unifies.    Similarly  the  habit  of  examination  of 
one's  own  motives  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  idea  of  the  « 

real  unity  of  individual  character.  A  man's  character  is  like 
his  writing,  which  has  not  usually  much  individuality  tor 
himself,  but  seems  different  from  day  to  day,  whereas  to 
others  it  is  strongly  individual,  and  marked  and  recognized. 
Besides,  a  man  who  looks  much  at  his  own  motives  sees  so 
much  one  way  and  the.  other  in  himself,  different  from  the 
character  he  bears  with  others,  that  he  gets  inclined  to  think 
individual  character  a  chimera. 

You  see  in  the  critical  moralists  many  maxims  with  this 
tendency.  And  it  appears  not  in  moraJists  only,  but  any 
unsympathizing  view  of  others  is  likely  to  produce  it,  sym- 
pathy being  the  key  to  *  perception  of  character,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  criticism  of  -actions.  In- those  fits  of  misan- 
thropy which  people  at  certain  times  of  their  lives  seem 
liable  to,  their  fellow-creatures,  whom  unhappily  for  them 
they  have  got  to  pass  their  lives  with,  are  apt  to  seem  to 
them  like  a  number  of  sheep  similar  and  undistinguished, 
without  individuality  and  without  interest.  The  develop- 
ment of  any  character  at  all  in  them  is  somewhat  superci- 
liously set  down  as  impossible. 

The  assumption  of  want  of  individuality  of  character  The  oriti- 
among'  men  must  be  considered  to  a  certain  degree  an  ^J^^f  *" 
immoral  one,  not  as  implying  immorality  in  the  maker  of  it,  oharacter 
but  as  being  a  view  of  human  nature  which  it  is  hard  or  ^^  ^^ 
impossible  to  adapt  to  moral  relations  \  •  The  supposition  of  lees  than 
individuality  of  character  must  be  considered  as  a  medium  be-  ^g^  ^s- 
tween  two  erroneous  suppositions,  the  one  made  commonly  by  Bnmption 
practicalists,  so  to  call  them,  as  distinguished  from  moralists,  ^^y^  ^^ 
the  Qther  made  by  critical  nioralists.    The  first- of  them  is  a 
sort  of  vague  general  assumption  of  a  low  tone  among  men, 

^  So  Pop<o,  Ei9ay  on  Man : 

''ViitaoiiB  and  vidous  eveiy  man  must  be, 
Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degrea 
The  rogne  and  Ibol  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise ; 
And  even  the  beet,  by  fits,  what  they  despise." 

And  Crabbe,  The  Borough,  xvii : 

''In  man's  erreneous  kind 
Yirines  and  firailties  mingle  in  the  mind." 
Rather  differently  Agamemnon  in  Soph.  Aj,  1365 : 

^  vQ»ff  oj^oia  irar  awrip  avr^  irorf  u  ' 
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and  a  rough  consequent  diyistoh  of  them  into  certain  classes, 
diffierentlj  made  according  to  the  man  who  makes  them  (as 
for  instance  that  cleyemess  and  wickedness  go  together,  and 
that  every  one  is  knave  or  fool)>  but  all.  to  a  certain  d^ree 
inconsistent  with  moral  considerations  This  ia  the  pracU- 
caUst  error ;  the  critical  consists  in  the  carrying  too  for,  as  all 
people  fond  of  analysing  actions  are  sure  to  be  tempted  to 
do,  the  idea  of  evil  being  always  mixed  with  good,  and  good 
with  evil,  so  as  to  break  down  the  subjective  boundaries  of 
right  and  wrong  altogether.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  practi- 
calist  with  a  sort  of  careless  contempt  sets  men  down  under 
certain  great  heads  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  only 
influenced  by  coarse  and  palpable  motives,  so  the  critical 
moralists,  on  the  other  hand,  by  .their  refinements  make  one 
part  of  an  action  or  charascter  neutralize  another  to  such 
a  degree  that  all  colour,  and  shade  and  distinction  is  re* 
moved;  and  we  cannot  say  what  is  right,  what  wrong, 
what  a  man  is,  and  what  he  is  not 

Between  these  two  errors  the  supposition  of  individuality 

of  character  has  to  be  maintained ;  men  being  of  different 

characters,  some  good,  some  bad,  but  these  being  variously 

shaded,  related   and  mixed,  not  capable  of  being  rudely 

jumbled  together  in  the  practicaUst  manner* 

The  ofaa-         It  is  a  very  famous  historical  observation  and  one  most 

xdzed  ^'    thoroughly  true,  that  in  regard  of  public  injury,  as  in  times  of 

good  and    revolution,  it  is  not  the  vicious  character  that  is  most  to  be 

B^etimes  f^^^»  ^^^  ^^®  wrong-headed  and  narrow-minded  virtuous 

more  mis-  character.    Vice,  existing  in  |uch  Extent  as  to  constitute  in 

thfuTone    ^^7  ^^7  ^^  character,  is  weakness;  and  hence  arises  the 

with  lesB    absolute  contradictoriness  and  inconceivableness  of  charac* 

^^^^^^^'        ters  supposed'  indefinitely  great,  both  in  viciousness  and  in 

strength  or  wisdom,  such  as  Milton's  idea  of  Satan*    The  old 

mediaeval  association  of  folly  with  Satanic  viciousness  (setting 

aside  the  danger  of  perversion  of  such  an  association  to  the 

grotesque  and  ridiculous)  was  in  other  respects  truer  to  the 

real  idea  of  vice  and  evil  than  the  Miltonic  association  with 

it  of  wisdom  and  strength \ 

1  Tacitus  Bays  indeed:  Tn  turbas  et  discordias  pessimo  caique 
plnrima  vis."  Hi$t.  iv.  1,  but  it  wants  qualification.  Comeille  is  equally 
strong  on  the  opposite  side  when  he  says, 

"  Pour  commettre  un  grand  crime  il  faut  de  la  vertu." 
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The  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  people  whose 
characters  must  on  the  whole  be  called  virtuouS)  may  be  the 
authors  of  results  most  evil  and  wicked,  is  a  proceeding  which, 
though  capable  of  being  perverted  to  immorality,  is  not  in  itself 
necessarily  immoral  It  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance 
with  respect  to  the  relation  of  character  Jjo  action,  and  against 
the  supposition  that  a  thing  must  be  right  because  a  man 
of  apparently  virtuous  character  does  it,  and  that  the  action 
of  such  a  man  must  be  for  goodS 

The  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  character  has  been  much  The  dls-. 
'Written  about,  partly  for  an  immoral,  and  partly  for  a  moral  ^^^^ 
purpose.    The  discovery  and  exhibition  of  the  bad  which  in  good 
there  is  in  actions  apparently  or  upon  the  whole  good,  isjone^ 
what  we  may  call  the  staple  subject  of  the  critical  moralists,  either  by 
La  Rochefoucauld,  &c ;  and  with  them  I  thiiJ^  it  must  be  con-  ^^^jl^ 
8idered«that  t^e  purpose  for  which  it  is  done  is  not  good ;  for  or  to  ex- 
though  this  purpose  is  professedly  that  of  counteracting  the  ^J.^^.V.  * 
pride  to  which  man  is  liable  in  what  he  does,  yet  what  is  nest  effort 
effected  is  not  so  much  this,  as  the  depreciation  and  ob-         ^^^  * 
scuithg  of  the  ideal  of  good  which  man  is  able  to  form,  and 
which  is  really  the  great  resource  in  the  inculcating  and 

« 

It  results  from  the  different  nature  of  vice^and  virtue,  as  being  re- 
spectively weakne»9  and  strength,  independent  of  goodne&s  and  badness, 
that,  whOe  as  Ben  Jonson  says  of  valour  and  anger  {New  Inn  iv.  3), 
"  y4itue  is  never  aided  by  a  vice,"  yet  t^tc^,  to  produce  any  bad  effects  6f 
consequence  is  aided  by  virtue,  and  only  produces  them  when  so  aided. 
The  simply  vicious  man  is  apt  to  be 

''  Wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft." 

Thjdieiti^  Ahiolom  and  Aeh, 
But  is  virtue,  as  strength,  ever-  rendered  more  amiable  by  vice,  as 
weakness  ? 

''Is  aught  then  wanted  in  a  man  so  wise? 
Alaal  L think  he  wants  infirmities: 
He  wants  the  ties  that  knit  us  to  our  kind." 
Similarly 

"Nihil  peccat,  nisi  quod  nihil  peccat."    Plin.  Ep.ix,  26. 
1  The  Stoic  magniloquenoe  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  particu- 
lar character  over  action  often  tended  towards  immorllity. 

"Catoni  ebrietas  objecta  est:  facilius  effidet,  qiiisquis  objeoerit, 
hoc  crimen  honestum,  quam  turpem  Catonem." 

Seneca,  de  TranquUl,  An, 
"Envy,  to  which  the  ignoble  mind's  a  slave, 
Is  emulation  in  the  learn'd  and  brava" 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man. 
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seeking  improvement    The  same  thing*  has  been  done  with 
a '  religious  view,  in  order  to  purify  and  elevate  the  ideal  and 
stimulate  further  effort  after  it. 
The  die-  The  opposite  mixture,  of  good  with  actions  whicli  are 

^r^od  apparently  or  upon  the  whole  evil,  has,  we  may  say,  speaking 
in.eTili8  generally,  been  pointed  out  only  in  one  view  and  for  one 
wittTa  ^^^  purpose;  and  that  a  wrong  one.  There  is,  I  suppose,  upon 
bad  mo-  the  whole,  more  tendency  in  human  nature  to  think  well  of 
YiJiiable  "  ^^^f  *^^  ^  think  badly  of  good :  and  this  first  tendency  has 
for  the  re-  ghewn  itself  strongly  in  the  literature  of  fiction ;  so  strongly 
of  ohAr»^  indeed,  as  almost,  one  might  think,  to  confound  the  bounds 
ter.  ries  Of  right  and  xyrong  in  many  ndnds'. 

It  is  a  pity  that  not  more  attempts  have  beeii-  made, 
for  a  good   purpose,  to   analyse'  and   shew  the  nature  of 
the  good  which  so  constantly  enters  into  combination  with 
evil.    It  is  of  course  a  task   requiring  very  great  -caution 
'     *         and  a  very  true  ami  sincere  mind,  so  that  nothing  which 
is  evil  shall  be  set  down  to  the  side  of  good,   but  onlj 
the  evil  disengaged;  and  that  the  good  found    in   com- 
bination with  the  evil  should  in   no.  respect    lessen* our 
dislike  for  the  evil  itself,  or  make  us  look  with  less  ab- 
-     horrence  upon  the  mixture.    Christians  ore,  we  might  almo^ 
say,  to  a  certain  degree  committed,  as  one  of  their  charac- 
teristics, to  the  special  notice  and  recognition,  in  any  who 
are  evil  and  guilty,  of  whatever  tendencies  to  g^od  there 
may  be  in  them.    This  was  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
..  in  the  character  of  Him  whom  we  profess  to .  follow^  and 
'  though  we  must  guard'  against  any  possibility  in  it  of  immoral 
connivance  or  allowance,  or  the  imputation  of  such,  we  must 
no  more  shrink  firom  the  thing  because  of  such  possibility, 
than  He  did. 

The  subject  is  of  considerable  import&nde  just  now,  in 
reference  to  the  possible  reformation  of  criminals. 
Character  For  practical  convenience  we  may  distinguish  three 
1^^  kinds  of  badness :  a  man  may  be  bad  on  principle,  or  bad 
principle,  through  want  *of  principle  and  strength  of  passions,  or  bad 
Sffir**  through  Aa6t«: 

I  have  already  mentioned,  in  regard  of  Butler's,  statement 

1  Ton  remember  Tadtos'  remarkable  character  of  Madaanfl,  thd 
man  ''malis  bonisque  artibns  mixtoB,"  which  he  gives  in  detail  Hi^i,  i,  lo. 
Such  a  character  we  should  certainly  set  down  as  on  the  whole  htid. 
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that  conscience  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  supreme  over 
passion,  that  it  is  in  fact  reason  or  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man,  which  has  this  supremacy,  but  that  the  supremacy  of 
what  thinks  and  guides  over  what  blindly  feels  and  desires  is 
in  no  respect  the  foundation  of  morals,  reason  being  quite 
conceivably  mistaken  and  wrong  reasoft,  and  then  morality 
would  be  on  the  side  of  passion  and  affection;  against  it.  In 
point  of  fact,  character  is  quite  as  often  bad  from  wrongness 
and  peryersion  of  reason  as  it  is  from  weakness  or  insufficient 
power  of  it :  then  the  character  is  what  we  call  one  of  bad 
principle.  •        . 

In  all  cases  of  bad  principle,  we  are  to  remember  that 
the  man  in  fact  justifies  to  himself  his  crime,  and  makes  out 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  right.  J£  it  is  stealing, 
he  tacitly  assumes  that  the  man  from  whom  he  takes  what- 
ever it  is,  has  no  more  right  to  the  thing  than  he  himself 
has,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  war  between  them,  and  that  any 
ideas  of  society  £o  the  contrary  are  wrong.  JCad  if  you  say 
he  thinks  nothing  about  all  this,  just  try  to  put  into  his 
mind  what  you  think  about  t&e  matter,  i.e.  the  exact  con- 
trary of  the  above,  and  see  how  he  receives  that ;  you  will 
then  find  out  what  he  does  think.  To  reform  hini,  you  have 
got  to  make  him  see  things  in  a  light  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  he  has  seen  them  before. 

Against  character  bad  on  principle,  there  are  therefore  The  first 
two  ways  of  proceeding,  both  commonly  to  be  pursued  in  ™ef  ^ 
conjunction,  the  one  to  .improve  the  principle,  or  implant  aieforming 
better  principle  against  it,  the  other  to  stir  up  and  ann,  pj^ J'y'^®*' 
against  the  bad  principle,  any  tendency  or  chance  of  good  ronsing 
which  may  exist  in  feeling  and  affection.     So  far  from  its  ^^^ 
being  always  desirable  that  reason,,  such  as  it  often  is  in 
man,  should  prevail,  it  is  possible  that  the  only  chance  of 
reformation  of  a  bad  character  may  consist  in  the  conquering 
it:  where  it  is  impossible  to  alter  it  in  its  own  domain, 
owing  to  some  fixed  perverseness,  it  may  be  needful  to 
depose  it  from  the  actual  supremacy  which  it  enjoys.    Sup- 
posing a  man  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  his  own  gratifica- 
tion is  the  only  thing  he  need  care  for,  it  may  be  possible 
that  no  argument  we  could  use  would  give  him  in  this 
respect  higher  motives ;  but  we  might  bring  him  t5  the 
£ame  point  by  exciting  the  emotions  of  affection,  pity  and 
G.  31 
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sympathy ;  tlMi  the  defeat  of  the  xton's  reason  may  he  the 
improv^ne&t  of  bis  character.  . 
Where  the  Positive  had  principle  then,  or  perrerted  moral  judgm^it, 
direot  at-  nay  he  either  eradicated  or  conqnered;  i.e,  either  the  reason 
^^  may  be  convinced  and  amended,  and  the  positive  bad  prin* 
Pj^iple  ciple  changed  for  good;  or,  without  a  direct  attack  npon  the 
umUdl^ bad  principle,  ether  motives  of  feeling  and  action  may  be 
awakened  instead  of  it,  which  may  practically  supplant  and 
neutralize  it  Very  commonly  it  is  only  the  second  of  these 
which  is  possible,  and  that  for  two  reasons:  Ist,  because, 
when  once  the  understanding  is  occupied  by  a  definite  set 
of  ideas  or  ways  of  thinking  about  things,  it  is  very.  hanL 
even  in  matters  allowing  of  clear  proof,  to  change  these, 
the  utmost  we  can  do  being  to  supersede  them;  and 
2ndt  because  many  questions  of  morality  about  whidi  ideas 
would  have  to  be  changed  are  not  susceptible  of  this  dear 
proo£  Take  the  right  of  property  or  the  oUigation  of  truth, 
matters  veiy  easily  demonstrable  perhaps  by  me  to  you,  who 
do  not  doubt  them,  and  who  want  no  more  in  r^aid  to 
the  demonstration  than  the  significance  and  formal  correct- 
ness of  it,  but  far  fix>m  easy  to  demonstrate  to  one  who  had 
been  all  'his  life  taught  to  regard  nothing  as  belonging  to 
another  in  such  sense  as  to  preclude  the  trying  to  rob  him  of 
it,  and  anything  his  own  which  he  could  without  detection 
lay  hiB  hands  on.  and  anything  feir  to  aay  which  would  get 
him  out  of  trouble.  It  is  not  altogether  easy,  as  PaLey  and 
others  have  shown,  to  exhibit  clearly  the  foundations  of  the 
right  of  property  and  of  the  obligation  of  truth,  even  to 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  denying  them ;  and  against 
such  interest,  and  habit -founded'  on  it,  the  arms  of  reason 
trying  to  reform  the  reason  of  another  are  very  br  from, 
powerful, 
it  maj  Still  of  course,  direct  instruction  must^be  tried,  in  every 

nfunS  ^*y  ^  which  it  will  take  hold ;  where  it  will  not,  there  we 
reotiyby  must  etideavour  to  call  out  any  part  of  the  moral  nature 
iS^tio^  which  still  remains  unperverted.  And  no  doubt,  so  far  is 
reason  from  being  more  moral  than  the  affections,  that  they 
are  in  a  general  way  less  completely  pervertible  than  it,  and 
there  is  hope  firom  them,  where  from  reason  there  is  none. 
The  transformation  of  a  bad  moral  view  of  things,  where 
feeling  and  lEiffection  are  awakened;  the  melting  away  and 
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dissolTing  of  the  falsa  principles  and  the  gradual  rise  of  true 
principles  in  their  place;  the  manner  in  which  the  most  iron 
resolve  of  bad  reason  and  will  may  collapse  at  the  touch  of 
love,  and  the  hardest  determination  to  look  at  things  in  one 
way  and  no  other  thaw  before  the  warm  wind  of  sympathy — 
these  are  moral  phenomena,  remarkaUe  indeed^  but  by  no 
mean*  unfrequent.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  feeling  thus  conquering  reason :  it  is  not  true  and 
simple  reason  which  is  thus  conquered,  for  such  reason  is 
accessible  only  to  reasonable  opposition  and  attack ;  but  it  is 
reason  which,  not  having  been  convinced  while  yet  reason 
and  convinceable,  has  now  very  probably  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  simple  reason,  the  stage  of  convinceability,  has 
become  ingrained*  into  the  character  and  fixed  in  the  habits, 
and  is  only  accessible  to  motives  acting  upon  that  character 
in  other  and  different  ways.* 

I  will  now  say  a  word  on  bad  character  arising  not  from  Where 
bad  principle,  but  firom  want  or  weakness  of  principle  and^JJ^' 
strength  of  passion.    Here  the  reason  is  on  the  side  ci  good,  through 
but  has  little  power.     This  is  a  better  character  than  the  i™£^ 
last,  though  in  one  tespect  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  it  ^  reform- 
woi^.    Reason  is  the  common  referee,  talking  our  first  and  strength- 
simplest  way  of  trying  to  act  upon  others  for  their  good ;  e^K 
and  therefore  we  are  inclined  perhaps  at  first  to  think  that  andt^Dg. 
where  reason  is  wrong,  there  is  more  hope  of  effecting  a^e^m- 
change  for  the  better  by  persuasion  and  argument ;  whereas  if,  ^ 
when  the  reason  is  right,  inen  still  do  wrong,  it  is  not  likely 
that  our  talking  and  convincing  them  will  have  much  in- 
fluence.   But  in  truth,  reason,  in  little-thinking  and  much- 
acting  men,  who  pass  pretty  frequently  from  a  youth. of  utter  * 
instability  to  a  maturity  of  set  stiffness,  is  by  no  means  the 
ever-Hying,  .a^d  therefore  ever-open  and  convinceable  thing 
we  seem  to  think.    As  I  have  said,  it  gets  often  to  be  the 
most  immoveable  part  of  a-  man,  and  he  is  young  perhaps 
and  flexible  in  his  affections  after  he  has  got  old  and  stiff  in 
matter  of  reason.    And  therefore  to  have  a  man's  reason 
with  us  is  a  greater  encouragement  than  discouragement : 
discouragement  of  course  it  is,  that;  his  relison  having  perhaps 
so  often  tried  to  conquer  his  passions,  so  little  success  has 
been  achieved,  and  we  hardly  know  how  to  hope  now :  still 
sight  and  approval  <^  the  good  is  some  way,  and  a»great  way. 
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With  chaiiicters  of  this  kind^  as  wij^h  the  last,  there  is  a 
twofold  way  of  proceeding :  as  in  that  case  we  supposed  had 
reason  counteracted  by  affection  or  by  good  reason,  so  here 
we  have  to  attack  bad  affection  either  by  reinforcing  the 
reason  or  by  arousing  good  affection. 
Vows  and  I  have  not  space  to  dwell  here  on  the  various  moral  con- 
?0D8?'  siderations  connected  with  proBvclition^  i.e.  with  resoliitions, 
vows,  inteJEnal  or  subjective  promises  as  to  future  action.  Of 
course  the  general  principle  in  regard  of  trying  to  strengthen 
our  own  reason  or  will  or  that  of  others  in  this  way,  (I 
carefully  abstain  here  from  any  religious  reference),  is  that 
such  resolutions  should  be  wisely  formed,  by  which  I  mean 
that  they  should  refer  to  something  not  far  off  and  not  too 
'  difficult,  something  which  there  is  really  a  hope  of  accom- 
plishing. The  reasons  for  this  are,  first,  that  every  resolu- 
tion, whatever  good  effect  there  ixiay  be  from  it  afterwards, 
has  to  a  certain  degree  a  bad  effect,  in  the  first  instance ;  i& 
it  is  a  discounting  of  the  action  in  our  conscience ;  we  take 
and  feel  some  of  the  conscientious  pleasure  belonging  to  the 
doing  it  without  doing  it,  a  pleasure  which  of  course,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  immoral  and  wrong:  the  second  is  the 
simple  one  that  a  resolution  to  do  a  great  thing  is  more 
likely  to  be  broken  than  one  to  do  a  small  thing ;  aad 
every  broken  resolution,  though  not  properly  bringing  us 
under  the  guilt  of  promise-breaking,  does  us  much  moral 
harm,  and  increases  the. likelihood  of  our  breaking  any  future 
resolution. 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture  by  saying  a  few  words  upon 
moral  influence. 
Moral  in-  Influence  of  this  kind  is  partly  involuntary,  or  what  may 
^J^^^^  be  so,  the .  effect  of  character  or  position :  about  this  I  shall 
^ymp^thj  not  say  anything  now :  it  is  the  Latin  auctoritas  in  a  moral 
generol*'  sense,  a  most  important  element  of  society. .  The  other  paii 
and  in-  of  influence  is  purposed  or  express,  that  .which  rests  on 
jjj^^.  knowledge  and  is  exercised  in  definite  action. 
Mge.  .    The  knowledge  upon  which  such  influence  rests  is  two- 

fold, partly  knowledge  of  the  person  under  influence,  and 
partly  independent  objective  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of 
the  person  is  likely  to  be  of  his  past  history  and  of  his 
mental  and  physicsd  constitution,  with  a  view  to.  the  ascer- 
taining of  whfkt  hidden  springs  of  action,  what  tendencies. 
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and  probabilities  of  desire,  lie  underneath  the  motives  which 
ordinarily  actiwite  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  possibly 
awakened.  The  independent  moral  knowledge  is,  speaking 
generally,  that  of  the  nature  of  feelings  and  actions  as 
mixed,  how  what  is  good  is  weak  and  vulnerable  through 
mixture  of  evil,  and  what  is  evil  is  unfixed  and  improvable 
through  mixture  of  good.  To  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge 
must  be  added  sympathy. 

The  three  qualities  mix  together  in  the  practical  drawing 
of  others  to  good,  but  are  in  themselves  independent.  It'  is 
probably  because  they  do  not  go  together  more  than  they  do, 
that  so  many  efforts  in  this  direction  are  vain.  For  instance, 
the  moral  knowledge  is  of  a  nature  which  is  very  likely,  in 
the  gaining  of  it,  to  denude  the  soul  of  that  sympathy  with- 
out which  the  knowledge  will/  for  this  purpose,  be  useless. 
A  good  deal  of  critical. or  analytical  moralism  is,  as  we  know, 
the  freezingest  of  all  freezing  thingd,  and  the  rhetoric  and 
psychology  of  didactic  moralism  is  often  not  much  better. 
Sympathy  of  love  without  this  knowledge  wiU  do  much 
better  than  the  knowledge  without  it,  because  such  sym- 
pathy carries,  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  with  it;  but  yet  sympathy  without 
more  knowledge  added,  often  defeats  its  own  object.  One  of 
the  most  important  purposes  of  sympathy,  besides  the  fact  of 
the  unlikeliness  of  care  and  perseverance  without  it,  is  as  a. 
means  and  help  towards  the  understanding  of.  the  oharactor 
of  the  person  influenced :  without  sympathy,  this  is  impos- 
sible. • 

The  moral  knowledge  necessary  for  temptation  to  good  Good  mizo 
(if  I  may  use  the  phrase)  is  chiefly  of  the  way  in  which  naost^jj^ 
evil  characters  and  actions  which  are  human  have  something  strengtii. 
of  good  mixed  with  them,  which  to  a  certain  degree  may  ^t^^fihg 
weaken  the  evil,  and  indicate  a  breach  by  which  it  is  assail-  same  time 
able,    I  say  may,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  good  may  foJ^tion* 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  practically  strengthens  the  evil ;  poBsible. 
and  it  may  possibly  become  the  duty  of  those  who  wish  well 
to  good  to  Uy  to  break  down  the  ps^icular  good  here  mixed 
with  the  evfl,  and  to  raise  up  instead  of  it  an  evil  feeling 
against  the  other  evil.-    The  second  evil  in  this  case  being  on 
the  side  of  main  or  absolute  good,  though  subjectively  evil, 
is  not  evil  objectively ;  evil  against  evil,  like  two  negatives^ 
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being  supposed  resultant  good^  A  familiar  instance  is  what 
is  popularly  called  'honour  among  thieves,'^  good  prmdpk 
mixed  with  evil,  which  unhappily  it  must  be  the  object  of 
justice  and  of  laws  as  much  as  possible  to  break  up^  becauae 
it  practically  strengthens  the  evil  that  it  mixes  with.  Suppose 
a  crime  done,  and  we  wish  to  persuade. one  whom  we  belie?e 
an  accomplice  to  turn  king  s  evidence ;  if  we  could  persuade 
him  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  his  country  and  morality,  of  couise 
the  thing  would  not  only  be  in  itself  right,  but  be  would  be  a 
better  man  than  he  was  before  in  doing  it.  Usually  however 
we  have  to  persuade  him  by  stirring  up  bis  cowardice  a&d 
selfishness^  and  pFomising  him  impunity  for  himself  and 
perhaps  a  reward :  if  we  do  thus  persuade  him,  though  the 
thing  itself  which  he  does  is  right,  we  do  not  in  our  hearts 
consider  him  the  better  man  for  it,  but  in  faet  the  worse, 
however  he  may  escape  and  the  others  be  punished. 

But  in  a  general  way,  the -good  mixed  with  the  evil  is 
that'  which  makes  reformation  possible,  it  is  that  which 
forms  the  ground  for  the  hope,  and  should  be  the  study  of, 
the  moral  reformer.  We  want  a  La  Kochefouoauld  of  a  cob- 
verse  kind,  who  would  hunt  out,  not  the  root  of  bitterness  in 
every  good  action,  but  of  reason  and  excusableness  in  every 
bad ;  a  dangerous  and  immoral  task  if  done  for  a  bad  object^ 
but  a  task  of  the  noblest  morality  if  for  a  good. 

^  I  think  it  should  have  been  more  distinctly  stated  that  this  btf 
reference  "only  to  the  attainment  of  some  independent  good  object  ^4 
the  safety  of  society,  .not  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  If  we  ain 
at  reforming  an  incUridnal,  we  may  temporarily  encourage  what  we  oiv- 
selves  feel  to  be  inferior  motives,  provided  tfaat^  in  his  view  they  wiH  be 
better,  or  less  bad,  than  those  by  which  he  is  at  present  actoat^.  Thai 
we  might  endeavour  to  replace  positive*  malignity  by  thoughtless  self-in- 
dulgence, and  this  latter  by  covetousness.  In  the  case  stlpposed  of  s 
conspirator  taming  'king's,  evidence,'  a  father  confessor  might  furiy 
appeal  to  prudential  motives  to  deter  him  from  having  any  more  to  do 
with  conspiracy,  he  might  urge  him  to  use  all  his  influence  with  othen 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  prevent  actual  bad  consequences  by  aU 
means  in  his  power  ;*  hut  he  could  not  uige  him  to  get  money  by  infom- 
ing  against  others  who  were  not  more  guilty  than  himsel£  To  do  Utoi 
woiild  be  to  destroy  the  last  chance  of  amendment  of  character.   Bd. 
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ON  DISCUSSION,  00NTBOV;BaiSY,  J^ND  WAB. 

I  MENTIONED^  that  the  oonsideruig  utiUtarianism  to  Human 
be  the  whole  of  moral  philosophy,  or  in  other  words,  2omrae8a 
the  considering  utility  or  productiveness  of  hap^i-  Jj™"  ^^^ 
ness  to  be  the  single  'mot,'  key,  pass- word,  clue,  of  c^«'fieid8 
moral  philosophy,  seemed  to  me  to  imply  an  insuf-  phUo- 
ficient  attention  to  one  point,  viz.  that  the  pinch  of  *^^^' 
morals  arises  from  diversity  of  interests.  If  we  had  no 
conflicting  interests,  morality,  as  wp  understand  it, 
would  not  exist  at  alL    I  propose  then  in  the  present 
chapter  to  eonsider  moral  philosophy  from  this  point 
of  view,  as  that  which  should  furnish  grounds  to  us 
for  rightly  thinking  and  judging  in*  reference  to  the 
endless  dispute  which  is  going  on  among  men.    Jus- 
tice is  impartiality  between  two  contending  parties, 
the  reconciliation  of  conflicting  interests  with  a  view 
to  peace:    virtue  consists  largely  in  justice:   moral 
philosophy,  as  the  science  of  virtue,  has  thus  for  its 
subject  all  this  conflict. 

In  one  respect  however,  moral  philosophy  would . 
Beem  to  be  poorly  fitted  to  be  a  reconciler  of  conflict, 
ai9  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  subject  which  has 
involved  more  dispute  and  controversy  in  itsel£  I 
shall  try  to  present  the  controveray  wKich  has  existed 
about  moral  philosophy,  and  the  conflict  of  interests 
whic^  make  its  main  subject,  in  a  single  view;  in 
other  words,  shortly  to  anatomize  the  quarrelsome- 
ness of  human  nature. 
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It  takes  History,   whether  civil|  political,  military,  coin- 

either™  mercial,  or  literary,  is  a  'Journal  des  Debate,'  a 
SpiSi^or  '^^cord  of  perpetual  conflict.  There  are  two  sources 
of  conflict  of  this  conflict :   it  is  either  conflict  of  interest,  or 

of  interest.  ,  ,,  -  ,,  .. 

conflict  of  opinion ;  and  what  stimulates  this  con- 
flict, in  each  case,  to  the  excess  in  which  it  exists, 
is  a  principle  of  human  nature,,  which,  without 
either  of  these  matters  of  conflict,  would  probably 
of  itself  produce  quarrel  and  dispute,  I  mean  the 
feeling  of  mutual  rivaliy,  or  spontaneous  opposition 
anil  ^mbativeness.  ThL  p^ciple  is  J^ost 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the  activity  of  human 
nature,  quite  independently  of  any  Ul-wilL  The 
conflict  of  maturity  is  the  stiff  and  serious  form,  be- 
longing to  that  period,  of  the  active  playfulness  of 
youth.  Action  is  not  action  without  some  resistance 
to  it,  just  as  there  could  not  be  physical  movement 
without  some  resistanca  Action  is  a  triumph  of  our 
will,  and  it  is  in  the  triumph,  and  in  the  amount  of 
success  against  what  is  triumphed  over,  that  we  axe 
conscious  of  ourselves,  of  our  liberty  and  of  our 
power.  This  is  independent  of  the  causes  which 
may  give  vigour  to  the  conflict,  and  which  are  fiir- 
nished  abundantly  by  the  opposition  of  opinion  and 
interest  which  I  have  noticed.  Then,  from  rivalry, 
it  becomes  dispute,  contest,  war. 
Good  -  Contest  once  begun j  all  kinds  of  heterogeneous 
Sled  out  elements  blend  in  it,  and  it  derives  force  from  a 
by  conflict,  ygj^^ty  of  good  motivcs  which  it  incorporates  by 
the  side  of  its  bad  ones.  Love,  friendship,  brother- 
hood, sociality,  all  are  more  or  less,  distinctive ;  and 
the  conversion  of  this  distinction  into  opposition 
frises  more  strongly  together  the  love  or  the  sociality. 
Instead  of  individually  conflicting  men,  we  have 
corporately  conflicting  parties:  we  have  good  and 
bad  elements  generated  side  by  side,  apparently 
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necessary  ta  each  other ;  until  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator shares  in  the  general  bewilderment  of  the 
scene  which  he  views. 

Let  US  see  what  can  be  made  out  about  it. 

In  all  conflict,  there  is  on  each  side  a  certain 
amount  of  reason,  and  on  each  side  a  certain  amount 
ot  force.  When  we  bring  the  reason  on  one  side 
into  cbntact  with  the  reason  on  the  other,  it  is  what 
we  call  discussion.  When  we  introduce  violence 
of  any  kind,  it  is  what,  if  the  violence  is  confined  to 
words,  we  call  dispute  or  controversy ;  if  the  vio- 
lence proceeds  to  deeds,  we  call  it  combat  and  war. 

.  The  moral,   general,  or  public  interest  in  the  in  conflict 

f      •   •  n  n»   1   •        /•        j'isp  J.         J-  !•        of  interest, 

decision  of  conflict  is  oi  a  ainerent  nature  according  the  thing 
as  the  conflict  is  of  opinion,  or  of  interest.     If  it  is  ^^  ^^^ 
of  interest,  dispute  about  it  is  so  much  waste  of^p^^y 
human  power,  and  so  much  development  of  human  ment,  joBt 
bad  feeling — both   of  them   loss — with  possibly  a    ^^*  ^' 
certain  amount  of  development  of  good  feeling,  which 
would  be -so  far  gain.     The  moral  interest  in  such 
a  conflict  is  that  it  should  be  decided — so  strife  will 
cease — ^and  if  possible,  justly  and  properly  decided, 
every  possible  pains  being  taken  for  this  purpose. 
Still,  in  this   case,  if  the  decision  of  the  conflipt 
properly]  i.e,  in  entire  accordance   with  justice,  is 
impossible — whether  because  there  really  is  not  a 
right  and  a  wrong  in  the  matter,  or  because  it  is 
impossible  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  or  for  whatever 
reason — then  the  next  best  thing  is  that  it  should 
be  decided  somehow,  and  strife  cease. 

The  moral  interest  in  a  conflict  of  opinion  is  not  in  conflict 
exactly  the  same.  There  is  the  came  interest  that  the^u^ 
the  conflict  should  be  decided  properly  and  satis- ^  i^^itg 
factorily,  if  possible;  but,  where  such  satisfactoriness  J'***  "**^®- 
is  not  possible,  there  is  not  the  moral  interest,  as  whether 
in  the  other  case,  that  the  conflict  should  be  decided  otherwise. 
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BQmehoWy  but  rather  that^  \^ith  whatev^  difiadvan- 

tage,  it  sHould  remain  open  till  it  can  be  decided 

satisfactorily. 

JttdTi-  The  conciliation  of  different  interests,  or,  which 

mnnitiefl/  is  the  samo  thing,  the  authoritative  and  fordble 

iatorest  is  dcciflion  of  conflicts  of  interest  among  the  members  of 

"ad^li^  a  community,  is  one  main  reason  of  civil  government, 

deoisioziB.  and  forms  the  subject  of  a  large  portion  of  law* 

Authority,  power,  and  reason,  are  the  three  things 

which  go  to  such  decision.    Authority  causes  respect 

to  the  decision  on  the  part  of  the  well-disposed ;  power 

causes  obedience  on  the  part  of  all,  however  disposed; 

and  reason  makes  it  a  decision  not  only  apparently, 

but  really,  satisfieu^ry  and  just     If  authority  and 

power  are  both  wanting,  their  place  may  be  supplied 

'  by  the  previous   and  subsequent   consent    of   the 

parties,  and  the   decision  is  then  arbitration;   but 

reason  is  of  the  essence  of  its  satisfactoiiness. 

Discussion,  or  the  conflict  of  -reason,  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  putting  together  various  conflicting 
views  with  the  purpose   of  ascertaining  whidi  of 
them  is  the  true.    All  fertile  thought  is   internal 
discussion,  what  Plato  meant  by  his  8iaX€icrcin7«     In 
the  decision  of  an  actual  question  of  conflict  of  in- 
terests, such  thought  must  be-in  the  \nind  of  the 
judge,  each  party  suggesting  the  view  on  his  own 
side;     In  the  law  of  civilized  coimtries,  for  such  a 
rough  healing  is  universisJly  substituted  an  elaborate 
argument,  by  representatives  of  the  parties,  collect- 
ing and  marshalling  all  the  views  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other,  to  furnish  the  judge's  mind  for 
the  decision.     Judicial  decision  of  this  kind  is  the 
preventive  of  what  is  called  'private  war,'  and  vs^here 
it  is  good,  is  a  main  element  of  the  'security  of 
property.' 

Were  property  to  remain  at.  the  same  degree  of 
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simplieity  or  eomplioatioB,  the  better  tte 
the  fewer  tibey  would  be ;  because  the  law  would  be 
dearer,  and  there  would  be  less  hope  in  the  minds  of 
the  ill-intentioned  of  perverting  it  But  the  rela- 
tions of  men  in  civilization  continually  increase  and 
become  more  complicated;  and  though  injustice  is 
less  attempted  where  decisions  are  trusted,  yet  this 
very  fact  leads  to  the  assertion  of  rights  which  might 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant;  so  that  the  need  of 
continual  decision  does  not  diminish. 

Where  there  is  conflict  of  interest  without  possi-  Betwedn 
bility  of  judicial  decision,  or  with  indisposition  in  J^j^uni- 
the  parties  to  resort  to  it,,  there  is  combat  or  war.  ^®^  ®f  "* 
By  war  we  mean  mutual  violence  which  is  more  or  conflict  of 
less  formal :  in  our  present  use  indeed  the  term  this  is  ' 
i8  Hmited  to  a  combat  between  two  individuaJs,  |X" 
with  states  for  individuals. 

Combat  or  war  however,  whether  between  states  And  war 
or  individuals,  does  not  arise  only  firom  conflict  otmnm. 
interest ;  and  here  \b  a  great  matter  of  difficulty  as  to 
the  whole  of  it.  It  arises  also  from  conflict  of  ppinion. 
Now  there  are  some  cases  of  private  conflicts  of  in* 
terest,  in  which,  with  the  best  law,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  judicial  decision ;  and  then  a  peurty  must 
forego  or  fight.  In  conflicts  of  interest  between 
states,  there  is  never  any  possibility  of  judicial  deci- 
sion, except  by  consent,  and  arbitration :  in  these 
cases  then,  if  there  is  not  agreement,  the^e  must  be 
either  foregoing  or  war.  ^  In  conflicts  of  opinion,  whe- 
ther private  or  public,  there  cannot  be  judicial  deci* 
sion,  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  And  reference  to 
the  decision  of  a  third  party,  as  arbiter,  is  a  diflerent 
thing  in  conflicts  of  opinion  from  what  it  is  in  conflicts 
of  interest.  Our  interest  we  are  free  to  resign  to  the 
decision  of  another,  or  to  give  it  up  altogether :  we  are 
not  free  to  do  this  with  our  conscientious  opinion. 
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Here  we  The  causes  of  combat  and  war,  both  private  and 

duemma    publlc,  havo  coHstantlj  been  such  Bfi  have  involved 
i^^^    much  consideration  of  truth  and  justice,  quite,  inde- 
loveof^^  pendently  of  any  interest.     To  .put  the  decision  of 
jnsUoe.      these  out  of  our  own  hands  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
party,  is  what  men  hesitate  to  do;  the   truth  or 
justice  being  of  more  importance  than  the    settle- 
ment.    Here  arises  a  doubleness  of-  consideration, 
which  causes  one  of.  the  great  difficulties  of  human 
action.     In  trying  to  maintain  the  right  by  force, 
why  should  we  suppose  we  are  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  the 'opposite  party,  which  (supposedly) 
maintains  the  wrong?    And  yet,  what' is  the  great 
purpose  of  man'a  action  but  to  maintain  the  right  ? 
In.  this. dilemma  men  have  fallen  back  upon  notions 
of  religion  with  its  suggestions  of  divine  aid  on  the 
sid^  of  justice. 
We  cannot       Between,  peaceableness  then  on  the  one  side  and 
L'se'rt  Lai  what  we  consider  truth  or  justice  on  the  other,  it 
^a^ui    seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  complicated  ques- 
di  *^  te^  *'^^^*  which  cannot  at  all  be  settled  by  any  general 
mast  be    principle,  such  as  our  saying  that  war  is  uidawful, 
t^^^^'  or  that  international  disputes  ought  always  to   be 
^^^        settled  by  arbitration.     Those  who  make  the  former 
assertion  would  have  to  answer  the  question.  Are  we, 
as  individusils,  to  help  an  individual  whom  we  see 
being  ill-used,  and  are  we  not,  as  states,  to  help  a 
state  in.Jthe  same   circumstances?     In  reality,    all 
questions  of  this  kind  depend  very  much  on  another, 
Qnarrd     ^hich  is  this,  How  far  Bj!e  the  measures  which  we 
^^ves    take  at  all  likely  to  secure  the  end  which  we  have 
well  as      in  view  ? 

hoBtiuty.  Quarrel  with  another  involves  two  elements,  one 
'^^^  of  which  we  may  roughly  call  disUke,  the  other  active 
be  justified  hostility.  The  fonner  may  exist  in  any  degree  fix)m 
to  an  end.  bare  disapproval  to  intense  hatred :  and  I  suppose 
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philanthropy  requires  that  it  should  only  exist,  in 
something  Mke  the  former  de^ee,  in  which,  if  de- 
served, it  certainly  ought  to  exist.  Supposing  the 
latter  to  be  justifiable  at  all,  it  is  at  any  rate  only 
justifiable  in  cases  where  good  result  is  to  be  expected 
from  it.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  dommon  saying 
that  the  purpose  of  war  is  peace.  What  we  call 
quarrel  is  very  often  a  mixture  of  dislike  and  hos-  • 
tility,  the  Jatter  simply  generated  by  the  former, 
without  there  being  any  definite  notion  that  it  can 
come  to  any.  result,  or  effect  any  purpose.  This  is 
the  old  notion  of  war  between  nations  :  it  is  a  state . 
existing  often  between  individuals.  In  the  present 
day  war  between  states  is  considered  to  be  for  a 
.  definite  reason  and  purpose ;  and  the  question  about 
its  lawfulness  reially  becomes  the  question.  How  far  *  ^ 
do  nations,  by  putting  themselves  into  that  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  each  other  which  we  call  a  state 
of  war,  really  effect  the  purpose  which  they  want? 
Are  nations  proper  units  for  a  quarrel?:  Ought 
they  to  exist  as  nations  for  this  purpose?  And 
is  there  an  analogy,  in  this  particular,  between  them 
and  individuals  ? 

The  notion  of  war  ^eems  to  exist  in  all  languages,  mstonoai 
but  it  is  not,  as  a  notion,  very  distinct  and  uni-S^^!° 
form.     It  applies  to  a  multiplicity  of  different  states  5^^®'**®°" 
varying  from  a  state  of  savage,  internecine,  antipa-  war. 
thetic  quarrel  between  all  the  individuals  in  one 
region  an^  all  the  individuals  in  another,  to  a  state 
in  which,  according  to  certain  rules,  a  number  of 
people  on  behalf  of  those  in  one  region- meet -a  num- 
ber of  people  on  behalf  of  those  in  the  other,  and 
combat  till  one  party  is  taken  as  defeated.    In  this 
latter  case  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  two 
regions  are  hardlj^  in  a  state  of  hostility,  they  are  in 
a  state  of  mutual  ill-opinion ;  while  the  actual  com- 
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batants  are  to  some  degree  in  the  poaifcion  of  tlie 
advocates  in  a  judicial  discussion ;  they  are  bound, 
and  faque  themselves  on  doing  it,  to  use  their  ut- 
most power  against  each  other  in  certain  definite  ways; 
but  outside  these  ways,  they  have  very  strong  pro- 
fessional sympathies  associating  them  togetiier,  in 
many  respects,  &r  more  than  they  are  associated 
'  with  their  own  citizens  for  whom  they  are  fighting. 
It  is  obvious  that  war  at  the  one  end  of  the  above 
scale  and  at  the  other  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 
^^>^^        It  scarcely  jseems  to  me  that  civilization,  as  such, 
in  the       has  any  efiect  in  altering  the   character    c^  war, 
52^*  ^  except  in  two  particulars :  Ist,  that  in  it  people  are 
not  likely^  as  in  barbarism,  to  be  pleased  or  satisfied 
with  being  in  a  permanent  state  of  war ;  they  cany 
on  war  with  a  pinrpose,  and  in  view  of  an  end ;  .2nd, 
that  as  manners  in  general  become  milder  and  Jess 
cruel,  the  usages  of  war  will  become  so  too.     But 
war,  as  we  have  just  seen, -may  mean  so  many  things, 
or  have  so  many  forms,  that  civilization,  instead  of 
putting  a  stop  to  it,  only  *seems  to  give  it  a  new 
character.     The  course  of  history,  while  it  advances 
civilization  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  introduces 
perpetually  new  subjects  of  public  quarrel.     During 
the  middle  ages,  in  default  of  caring  fi>r  commerce 
and  learning,  men  passed  their  time  in  fighting  for 
.  various  chivalric  interests,  as  I  will  loosely  call  them. 
About  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letteiB  and  the 
discoveiy  of  America  these  had  got  out  of  date,  and 
one  might  have  hoped  for  peace,  when  lb,  as  by  a 
fatality,  Western  Europe,  which  had  hitherto  been 
of  one  reli^on,  became  on  a  sudden  of  two,  and  the 
•    diversity  of  opinion  thus  arising  was  the  fruitful 
source  of  war  for  almost  two  centuries.     When, 
weary  of  fights  men  acquiesced  at  length  in  the- 
diversity  of  religious  opinion,  oth^  causes  arose, 
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balance  of  power,  commercial  rivalries  4:c. :  perhaps 
tiiey  are  weary  of  these  now,  but  I  fear  there  ia  not . 
much  reason  to  hope  that  we  have  got  to  the  end  of 
the  ever  fresh-springing  causes  of  war. 

I  will  make  here  four  observations,  with  a  remark  Question 
or  two  on  each.    First,  I  do  not  expect  any  material  probaw- 
diminution  of  war  from  international  arbitration,  un-  aiminu.  ^ 
less  we  expect  also,  in  conjunction  with  this,  a  dimi-  ^^^^^ 
nution  of  the  independence  of  nations,  and  a  power  ^^**J*" 
which  might  be  oppressive  :  which  I  should  scarcely 
wish  for. 

Second,  I  do  not  expect,  nor  wish  for,  any  great  from 
diminution  of  war  from  men's  better  knowledge  of,  S^J^T 
and  keener  look  to,  their  own  interest  or  material  ^^^La 

advantage.  ...  ^te%), 

Third,  I  do  expect  a  diminution  of  war,  perhaps  from  in- 
a  great  one,  from  the  increase  of  what  I  will  call  a  tSero-** 
mutual  tolerance  among  nations;  from  their  iicqui- ^^^ (^)' 
escence  with  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  others ;  and,  in  this  view,  from  commerce,  mutual 
intercourse,  and  advance  of  knowledge. 

Fourth,  I  do  expect  a  diminution  of  war  from  from  eon- 
people's  coming  more  and  more  to  perceive  tow  little,  l^t^ti"' 
in  many  cases,  it  answers  the  purposes  which 'they  ^*yt^)- 
expect  of  it :  how  absurd  it  often  is  (to  say  in  one 
word  what  I  will  shortly  explain). 

1.     Tbe  application  of  any  principles  of  interna-  piffionUiefi 
tional  law  to  the  n\ain  circumstances  of  war,  such  as  ^  Lbitra^ 
its  breaking  out,  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by^^J|vM^ 
the  perpetual  novelty  of  such  circumstandes,  which  *?»«  p«- 
seem  to  defy  all  foresight  or  classification :  and  in     '     • 
connexion  with  this  novelty  one  great  difficulty  is, 
what  are  the  units  of  this  international  law :  it  is 
law  between  nations — what  are  nations  ?    Interna- 
tional law,  in  this  large  application,  is  an  attempt  to 
apply  the  rules  of  law  between  individual  parties*  to 
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parties  composed  of  large  bodies  of  men ;  but  upon 
what  principles,  and  by  what  power,  are  we,  so  to 
speak,  to  incorporate  these  parties  ?  The  most  fre- 
quent ground  of  war  is  to  settle  what  are  to  be 
nations ;  war  being  commonly  the  only  way  in  ^which 
this  can  be  settled,  how  are  we  to  apply  any  inter- 
national considerations  to  this  ? 
ftndthe  Supposing  an  arbitrating  tribunal,  it  seems  fix)m 

many  considerations  such  as  the  above  that  it  can 
have  but  little  of  principle  or  actual  law  to  go  on : 
it  must  have  therefore  a  vast  discretion.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  really  no  decision  that  it  gives ;  there  are 
not  grounds  fQr  such ;  the  elements  for  settlement  are 
the  same  with  it  as  they  are  with  negotiators  of 
the  parties  themselves ;  iall  that  is  in  its  power  to 
do,  is  to  try  to  satisfy  both  in  the  best  way  it  can. 

But  what  is  of  most  consequence  is,  that  \eith 
very  slight  grounds  for  decision,  there  is  also  very 
slight  guarantee  of  impartiality,  supposing  real  power 
in  the  tribunal  to  enforce  its  decision. 

,  It  seems  to  me  then  that-  from  arbitration  .there 
is  the  same  hope,  and  no  more,  that  there  is  from  a 
better,  wiser,  and  more  moderate  negotiation   and 
mutual  adjustment  of  relations.     The  so-called  arbi- 
tration would  be,  if  not  oppression,  only  another 
manner  of  negotiation  or  amicable  settlement. 
Artronger        2.     There  is  always  likely  to  be  in  a  country, 
the^dut^    a  good  deal  of  diflTerence  of  sentiment  on  the  ques- 
torabj^tflti^^  whether  it  is*  chiefly  its  own  interest,  or  the 
^V^  common  interest  of  nations,  help  to  the  oppressed, 
wv.         and  its  own  honour,  which  should  furnish  cause  for 
its  going  to  war.      A  nation  is  difierentiy  circinn- 
Btanced  from  an  individual  in  this  respect,  that  it 
has  very  definitely  and  decidedly  duties  to    itself, 
i.  e.  that  the  ruling  power  has  -duties  towards  the 
subjects  or  individual  members  of  the  state.      The 
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interests  of  a  nation  therefore  are  not  something 
which  it  lies  with  it,  at  its  choice,  to  sacrifice  and 
forego,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  lies  with 
an  individual;  with  whom  such  foregoing  is  some- 
times a  duty,  almost  always,  a  virtue.  It  might  be 
the  duty  of  the  ruling  power  in  a  nation  to  put 
its  honour  in  its  pocket,  if  I  may  so  say,  and  to 
stifle  its  indignation  against  oppression,  rather  than 
incur  the  loss  and  damage  to  its  own  subjects  which 
vindication  might  occasion.  With  the  growth  of 
the  feeling  that  government  exists  for  the  good  of 
the  governed,  this  feeling  is  in  some  measure  likely 
to  grow. 

At  the  same  time  experience  seems  to  show,  that  Bat  na- 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  number  of  men  to  unite  dtSJeness" 
at  all   closely  in  a  society  even  with  a  view  to^^®^ 
economical  benefit  only,  without  such  society  binding  growth  of 
them,  more  or  less,  in  a  common  feeling  and  making  unity, 
them,  as  a  society,  susceptible  of  such  feelings  as 
honour,  sympathy,  indignation,  resentment,   in  the 
same  way  as  an  individual  is.     I  do  not  think  there- 
fore that  the  clearer  view  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  the  keener  sense  of  the   interest   and 
advantage  of  the  associated,  as  the  one  ground  of 
association,  will  have  any  tendency  to  diminish  wars, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  make  men  really 
less  associated  together,  and  nations  less  nations. 
We  have  not  yet  done  with   'glory.*     Nor  am  I 
sorry.    That  is,  so  long  as  nations  go  to  war  at  all, 
I  would  rather  that  they  did  not  go  to  war  only 
for  their  own  interest,  but  were  susceptible,  as  there 
is  little  doubt  they  will  continue  to  be,  to   that 
various  and  undefined  feeling  which  is  vaguely  ex-  ^J^" 
pressed  by  the  phrase  '  love  of  glory.'  feeUng  of 

We  come  in  fact  in  this  again  to  the  large  ques-  interest 
tion   of  utilitarianism   in  general:   if  there  is  any^*^*^ 
o.  32 
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national  efympathj  among  the  members  of  a  nation, 
the  feelings  which  I  have  above  spoken  of  will  be 
stirred,  and  the  indulgence  of  them  becomes  a  part 
of  the  national  happiness ;  and  a  most  sensible  part. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  attempt  to  persuade 
them  that  their  happiness  is  in  wealth  and  in  com- 
mercial prosperity  is  equally  vain  and  unreasonable : 
they  know  what  giyes  them  pleasure ;  and  so  fax  as 
happiness  is  to  be  judged  of  by  experience,  they  are 
the  judges.  And  I  believe  them  in  this  case  to  be 
right  judges,  not  simply  of  happiness,  but  of  that  on 
which  it  depends,  good :  it  is  a  good  thing  that  men 
associated  together  should  be  accessible  to  emotion, 
better  than  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  be 
accessible  to  commercial  interests  only. 
ABBocia-  3.     Whatever  is  the  occasion  of  men's  associatiiig 

any  pur-    together,  their  association  speedily  binds  them  (as  I 
S2^  i^"  have  said  of  specially  economical  association)  in  a 
towftfdT   ^^^"^^^^  ^f  ways  quite  foreign  to  that  occasion.     Na- 
non-asBo-  tions  adopt  one  manner  of  civil  and  religions   be- 
haviour, judging  others  wrong:  philosophers,  brought 
together  by  thought,  form  themselves  into  a  sdiool, 
sect,  or  party,  diflFering -speedily  from  others  in  many 
other  respects  also,  and  thinking  morally  ill  of  those 
not  belonging  to  them.     It  is  mainly  £ix)m  the  fer- 
tility of  association  of  any  kind  in  generating  tli^ 
adventitious  bonds  ajid  repugnances,  that  the  evil 
principle  of  intolerance  has  sprung  up  by  the   side 
of,  and  as  a  sort  of  price  for,  or  shadow  of,  many 
good  principles.     Whatever  binds  men  together  is 
an  advantage,  because  society  brings  out  the  indi- 
vidual nature  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  man, 
both  as  to  intellect  and  feeling,  is  altogether  made 
for  it     It  is  an  advantage  also  that  nations  should 
think  alike,  except  in  so  far  as  it  makes  them  intole- 
rant of  others,  or  hinders  their  thinking   what    is^ 
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true«  Similarly  sectariaaiism  or  intellectual  party- 
spirit  of  any  kind  is  a  form  of  mental  brotherhood : 
it  has  brought  out  many  an  intelligence,  and  many 
a  moral  nature ;  *  but  its  dark  shadow  is  occasional 
unwillingness  to  listen  to  truth,  and  almost  invariable 
intolegrance. 

We  are  likely,  it  is  possible,  to  have  less  war  in 
the  world  as  a  part  of  that  process  by  which  we  are 
likely  to  have  less  of  that  unfruitfiil  controvei^iy  which 
is  little  other  than  an  expression  of  intolerant  hostility^ 

Some  wars  have  had  their  origin  in  difference  of  The 
opinion:  all  wars,  in  their  carrying  on,  as  felt  bySStuai^ 
people   in  general,  have  been  much  more  wars  of^®*'*'®' 
mutual  dislike  or  antipathetic  feeling  than  of  rival  ©tier's 
mterest.     We  must  not  consider,  as  a  matter  oitiona,  and 
course,  that  wars  of  difference  of  opinion  are  ended :  fewness 
such  a  feeling  very  mainly  contributed  to  the  warjj^^^^^^^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Eevolution ;  but  new  J^^*^* 
differences  are  continually  springing  up;  ,and  it  is  by  check  war. 
no  means  the  case  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  nations, 
with  advance  of  civilization,  do  beconxe  more  tolerant : 
such  hope  as  there  is  arises  from   this  fact,  that 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  the  efforts,  of  those  who 
desire  to  make  them  tolerant.     Nations  will  give  up 
the  attempt  to  convert  each  other  by  force,  whether 
to  religious,  philosophical,  or  political  doctrines,  not 
in  so  far  as  they  cease  to  value  any  doctrine  them- 
selves, for,  in  that  case,  they  would  only  be  more  in- 
clined to  think  the    conversion  of   other    nations 
feasible,  if  they  piqued  themselves   on   converting 
them ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  hold  more  conscientiously 
what  they  do  hold,  and  understand  more  what  the 
conscientious  holding  of  it  is ;   because  then  they 
will  have  a  truer  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  conver- 
sion;   No  man  who  truly  beUeves  anything  himself 
can  believe  that  belief  can  be  forced. 

32—2 
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It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of 
req)ect  for  the  conscientious  convictions  of  others, 
and  of  liberality  in  judging  minor  differences  of  feel- 
ing and  usage.  As  this  continues  we  may  hope  that 
there  wiU  be  a  corresponding  diminution  in  that 
chronic  ill-will  from  which,  as  from  a  dunghill, 
springs  the  rank  growth  of  actual  hostility  and 
quarreL  * 

4.  War,  or  quarrel  of  any  kind,  is  not  only 
entirely  unfit  for  the  maintenance  of  truths  as  we 
have  seen,  but  it  is  a  very  poor  method  for  the  main- 
tenance of  rights  though  it  may  sometimes  be  the 
only  one. 
?»«pnie  So  long  as  there  is  wrong  done  in  the    world, 

likely  to  be  there  must  be  dispute,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  that 
L  jostioe  ^oral  feeling  should  keep  those  accessible  to  it  out 
^™J^  *  of  the  dispute,  while  it  -was  not  strong  enough  to  in- 
i«tto«-       fluence  all,  and  prevent  the  wrong  being  done.    ^Ajs  it 
is,  there  is  a  considerable  force  of  motive  to  make 
the  good  quiescent,  leaving  wrong  to  its  own  way. 
We  must  put  an  end  to  wrong,  and  then  will  come 
an  end  to  dispute. 

*  As  the  world  is  constituted,  dispute  is  more 
likely  to  be  abolished  by  justice  than  by  benevo- 
lence. No  doubt  deeply  felt  benevolence  or  religious 
love  would  preclude  the  causes  of  dispute^  by  re- 
moving to  a  considerable  degree  individual  or  sepa- 
rate intei^sts ; .  each  looking  not  on  his  own.  things, 
but  also  on  the  things  of  others.  Even  superficial 
benevolence  may  make  dispute  more  unlikely,  in  so 
far  as  it  makes  people  less  likely  to  take  ofifence; 
and  in  any  case  it  will  make  the  carrying-on  of 
dispute  less  savage  :  but  where  separate  interests  are 
strongly  looked  to,  as  in  the  present  constitution  of 
the  world  they  are,  and  are  likely  to  be  ever  in  a 
greater  degree  with  the  advance  in  civilization  and 
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commerce,  there  nothing  can  prevent  dispute  but 
justice,  by  which  I  mean  the  real  application  of 
principle  and  intellect  to  the  systematizing  of  such 
interests,  and  a  readmess  on  the  part  of  the  inte- 
rested individuals  to  yield  their  individual  feeling 
to  such  common  understanding  of  them. 

There  are  two  parts  of  justice,  the  ascertainment  War  ii  an 
of  it  and  the  enforcement  of  it.      With  the  right-  enfom 
minded  the  ascertainment  of  it  is  the  enforcement :  J^*^^ 
with  the  wrong-minded,  or  in  the  case  where  the 
ascertainment  is  not  admitted,  it  has  to  be  actually 
enforced,  or  force  has  to  be  used.     This  in  law  is  by 
penalty.     A  gifeat  deal  of  war  (and  in  fact  afigry 
controversy)  is  the  endeavour  of  each  party  to  enforce 
upon  the  other  what  he  regards  as  ascertained  right ; 
each  party  is,  in  the  view  t)f  the  oppon^it,  both  . 
wrong-minded  in  the  refusal  to  submit  to  justice, 
and  mistaken  as  to  what  is  jtistice. 

War,  however,  or  actual  combat  of  ^nj  sort,  would  So  £ar  as 
hardly  exist  if  it  were  not  for  various  other  elements  oeiy^^ 
entering  in,  chiefly  of  two  kinds;   one  the  activity ^^^^^ 
of  human  nature,  and  the  consequent  constant  mutual  ^^*  ^ 
rivalry ;  the  other  the  ill-will-  and  intolerant  feeling  fau  into 
which  is  more  or  less  the  accompaniment,  as  we^""^ 
have  seen,  of  association.     All  war  and  quarrel  may 
thus  be  said  to  have  the  double  character  of  being 
an  outbreak  of  a  more  or  less  ccmstant  feeling,  and 
of  being  an  attempt  to  gain  some  end.     The  diminu- 
tion of  the  feeling  which  thus  breaks  out^  is,  as  we 
saw  just  now,  one  means,  oV  hopefiil  sign,  of  the 
diminution  of  dispute  and  war.     The  other  means  or 
hopeful  sign  is  people's  more  and  more  seeing  how 
very  little,  in  most  cases,  any  reasonable  end  of  the 
war  or  dispute  is  likely  to  be  gained. 

In  this  view,  the  systematization  and  perfection  improye- 
of  the  jus  belli,  or  international  law  as  applicable  to  the  juT 
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beiu  IB      a  state  of  war,  is  likely  to-  be  useful  in  a  double 
to  its       way.     Of  course  it  must  make  war,  in  the  carrying 
uim(»diate  ^^^  better  and  more  humane.     This  has  been  looked 
andxndi-  upou  by  somo  as  a  questionable  advantage,  because 
tends  to    they  say  it  is  the  abolition  of  war  that  is  wanted, 
Sot*5*  '  9^^  i*  is  i^ss  likely  to  be  abolished  if  it  is  civilized 
^*'*         and  improved  till  men  see  no  harm  in  it.     It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  the  improvement  of  interna- 
tional law  is  likely  more  and  more  to  impress  npoD 
men's  minds  the  absurdity  of  war,  t.e.  the*  small 
degree  in  which  it  is  likely  to  effect  anygood  object 
The  being   'friend lily  hostile'  is  likely  more    and 
more  to  seem  to  men  like  the  '  cum  ratione  insanire,' 
the  being  reasonably  mad,  and  to  make  them  think 
that  if  they  are    to  go  so  far  as   this  they  had 
better  be  friendly  altogether.     War  is  a  barbarism 
which  cannot  with  any  principle  and  reason  be  civi- 
lized over,  and  the  attempt  to  do  this  is  likely  to 
help  forward  the  civilizing  it  away. 
The  more        At  the  same  time  war  and  dispute  are  less  evils 

it  is  oon*     ii  xi  •  •      •    •      i'      "      xi  •     M 

siderod  than  the  acquiescence  m  mjustice :  the  maintenance 
^Somd  ^^  truth  and  right  is  the  all-important  thing  among 
to^  '^*  men,  and  however  evil  war  may  be,  it  is  better  that 
war  should  exist  than  that  they  should  go  xuunsdn- 
tained.  The  only  question  is,  what  means  have  we 
to  prevent  or  redress  the  injustice,  and  will  our 
mamier  of  dispute  or  war  have  any  tendency  to  do 
so  ?  Supposing  we  say  we  have  no  means,  of  course 
we  are  in  a  difficult  position.  We  are  inclined  t^ 
say,  1  will  be  in  a  stat6  of  hostility  with  the  offender 
nevertheless.  This  may  either  take  the  form  of  noD- 
intercourse,  a  sort  of  quarrel  not  imcommon  in  pri- 
vate life,  or  desperation  and  indignation  may  even 
lead  to  self-injury,  and  wild  readiness  for  selfHsacrifice. 
But  difficult  as  it  may  be,  still  we  mdy  keep  hold  of 
the  principle  that  action  is  for  a  purpose,  and  that  ve 
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have  no  business  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  action 
which  will  do  no  good. 

Some  might  say,  that  a  better  jus  belli  is  no 
more  likely  to  lead  to  the  abolition  of  wax,  than 
juster  laws  of  property  to  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
property  and  of  private  and  separate  interests.  There 
is  a  slight  but  only  a  slight  analogy  between  the 
cases.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  property  and 
separate  interests  are  a  part  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts,  as  well  as  their  quarrelling  is ;  we  had  better 
abolish  them  both  instead  of  trying  to  regulate  them. 
But  the  systematic  doing  harm  to  another  party, 
which  is  what  the  jus  belli  takes  as  its  basis,  is  of  a 
totally  different  nature  from  the  simply  purauing  in- 
dividual  interest  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  others' 
interest ;  more  especially  when,  as  is  the  fact,  we 
cannot  in  most  cases  promote  our  own  interest  with,- 
out  promoting  that  of  some,  perhaps  many  others. 
And  when  this  systematic  doing  harm  to  another 
party,  the  parties  bemg  states,  is  analysed,  so  many 
difficulties  spring  up  as  may  make  people  less  in-  * 
clined,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  the  thing  altogether. 

There  is  an  analogy  also  between  the  'jus  belli' 
and  the  theory  of  punishment*  and  seversd  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  former  attend  the  latter: 
I  will  not  however  dwell  any  longer  on  this  matter 
now. 

War  is  a  moral  disturbance  analogous,  in  many  War  de 
respects,  to  the  physical  disturbances  produced  bymonj.as 
varieties  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere.  It  i^  war  ^^  ^ 
which  settles  first  of  all  what  shall  be  nations :  then  *J™®.'" ,. 
where  nations  differ  widely  in  civilization,  there  must  tnrbanoe. 
either  be  non-intercourse  or  almost  inevitable  quarrel, 
resulting  generally  in  the  subjugation,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  the  less  civilized :  again^  there  are  pohtical 
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and  religious  sympathies  binding  some  in  one  natioQ 
to  some  in  another,  and  thus  political  and  religious 
fermentations  produce  aQ  sorts  of  national  quazrels : 
lastly,  as  nations  become  more  individualized  in  thai 
relations  with  other  states>  the  more  do  they  beeome, 
like  individuals,  susceptible  as  to  honour  and  offence, 
alive  to  commaxnal  and  separate  interests,  suspicions 
of  each  other,  so  as  .to  be  continually  combining 
together  and  scheming  against  anticipated  encroach- 
ment— and  much  besides*  War  will  not  be  got  rid 
of  till  very  much  else  is  got  rid  of  as  well. 

In  civilized  countries,  private  war,  or  debate  of 
force^  is  replaced  by  debate  of  reason,^  by  which  right 
is  ascertained :  there  exists  public  force  to  enforce 
the  right  thus  ascertained  on  any  refusing  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it,  but  unless  the  mass  acquiesced  in  it  as 
right,  this  enforcement  would  not  be  possibla 

Th'e  relation  to  each  other  of  debate  of  reason 
and  debate  of  force  may  be  seen  well  in  the  aacient 
practice  of  settling  the  truth,  or  felsehood  of  a  diaigc 
by  (angle  combat.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  view's 
entertained  of  evidence,  the  difficulty  of  comio^i' 
cation,  and  much  besides,  it  was  in  many  cases  al- 
most impossible  to  settle  the  matter  by  reason ;  ^ 
they  fought  about  it,  having  nothing  else  to  do, 
without  muci  consideration  how  far  fighting  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  right,  but 
partly  trusting  in  an  over-ruling  providence,  partly 
feeling  that  the  right  and  truth  must,  where  neces- 
sary, be  maintained  by  force,  and  that  in  defenlt  oi 
better  ascertainment,  it  could  only  be  the  asseii^ 
right  which  must  so  be  maintained. 

The  maintenance  of  right  and  truth  by  reason, 
involves  the  same  questions  which  the  ascertainment 
of  them  has  involved.  They  are  continually  ^ 
ascertained  and  confirmed  in  the  process  of  m^^' 
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taining  them.  We  cannot  be  ready  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  truth  which  is  in  us  without  knowing  the 
reasons  which  will  commend  it  to  those  ^ho  do  not 
yet  see  it  to  be  truth,  i.e.  the  reasons  by  which  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  truth ;  an^  these  must  commend 
themselves  to  our  conscience  as  valid  reasons.  . 

There  are  many  occasions,  as  the-world  is  now, 
in  which  the  right,  or  justice,  is  to  be  maintained 
by  force ;  there  may  be  some  few  occasions  in  which 
the  truth  is ;  though  then  it  will'  generally  take  the 
form  of  right,  or  justice,  as  when  one  people  may 
try  to  force  a  change  of  religion  upon  another  people. 
But  right  in  a  great  measure,  and  truth  almost  en- 
tirely, has  to  be  maintained  by  the  same  means  by 
which  each  was  originally  ascertained,  viz.  by  reason : 
the  maintenance .  of  them  should  include  continual 
re-examination :  whatever  gives  itself  out  as  main- 
tainable by  reason  is  ever  questionable^ 

In.  the  controversy  erf  the  past,  moral,  philosophi-  Contro- 
cal,  political,  religious,  we  have  the  debate  of  reason,  ^e  the 
the  thought  of  the  world,  that  actual  dialectic  of  2^^^^.^' 
human  conversation  and  discussion,  which  has  re-  ?«»*»  ^^ 

,_  18  makiiig 

suited  in  present  opinion,  and  upon  which  whatever  the  opin- 
Lh  accepted  anywhere  upon  these  subjects  must  be  Stoe. 
conceived  to  rest.     As  discussion,  it  is  going  on  still, 
generating  the  opinion  of  the  next  age,  confirming 
or  weakening  the  oj^nion  which  prevails  now. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  extent  to  whidiContw- 
difference  of  opinion,  and  the  attempt  to  put  differ-  fen  from' 
ent  opinions  together  with  a  view  to  progress  in  J^i^ 
truth,  has  ever  been  accompanied  with  other  elements  ^^ 
not  only  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  but  eventhem- 
destructive  of  the  object  aimed  at.  -  It  might  well  with  it; 
be  laid  down  as  a  moral  principle,  that  no  person 
who  is  intellectually  incapable,  as  many  people  seem 
to  be,  of  even  conceiving  an  opinion  different  from 
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his  own,  is  at  liberty  to  maintain  and  urge  his  own ; 
for  as  he  cannot  appreciate  the  grounds  upon  which 
other  people  hold  their  opinions^'  he  is  evidently 
unable  to  judge  whether  they  are  weak  or  strong, 
and  whether,  in  feu5t,  tljey  may  not  be  stronger  than 
his  own.     Controversy  would  be  likely  to  have  some 
good  result,  if-  a  person,  as  a  condition  of  attacking 
an  opinion,  were  to  be  required  to  give,  to  an  im- 
partial and  intelligent  auditor,  a  clear  account  of  it. 
If  this  condition  were  enforced,  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy would  never  be  entered  on.     But,  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  a  very  different  audience  which  is  contem- 
plated, and  instead  of  discussion  we  have  attack, 
t.  e.  more  or  less  of  misrepresentation  i^dth  the  intro- 
duction of  much  that  is  beside  the  point,  as  of  pre- 
sumable motives,  accompaniments,  or  consequences : 
'  and  thus  what  ought  to  be  a  step  of  the  thought  of 
man  advancing  towards  his  intellectual  goal — ^the 
truth,  is  merely  a  piece  of  intellectual  force  wasted 
.in  worthless  quarrel,  just  as  life  and  wealth  are 
wasted  in  actual  war. 
and  from         The  controversialists  themselves  are  probably  not 
Bcientioos-  moro  to  be  blamed  for.  this  than  kings  aud  con- 
Swnrimy    qu^rors  are  to  be  blamed  for  wars :   they  are  them- 
dT*^  tent  ®^^^®®  sharers,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  spirit  to 
andaudi-  which  they  appeal,  in  the  view  of  which  the  truth 
"'         is  secondary  to  the  combat.     This  is  a  spirit  partly 
of  intellectual  unconscientiousness,  and  partly,  if  the 
•  term  does  not  seem  offensive,  of  intellectual  servility, 
by  which  I  mean  a  disposition  to  measure  the  amount 
of  power  by  assumption,  and  the  amount  of  convic- 
tion by  vehemence.     The  two  spirits  very  much  go 
together:  men  have  little  value  in  their  minds  for  the 
truth,  and  consequently  they  readily  yield  themselves 
to  be  overborne ;  while,  instead  of  their  thinking,  in 
regard  of  any  controversy,  how  far  the  truth   is 
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» 

ascertained  or  maintained  by  it.  it  is  either  looked 
at^  .  gladiatorial  comWt.  or  one  side  o^ly  ia 

listened  to,  and  any  appreciation  of  the  argument  is 
neglected. 

The  £act  that  this  is  so,  is  no  doubt  one  feature  Even  good 
of  human  nature.  I  have  mentioned  how  muchx^yi^nre 
good  goes  with  the  evil  of  actual  war,  how  mudi  ^ersy^M  a 
evil  unites  itself  with  the  ffood  in  all  associations  of  ™f^».o* 

o  attaintDg 

men.  The  history  of  human  dialectic  thought  in  truth, 
controversy  is  of  this  mingled  character :  people  are 
intellectually  unconscientious  on  account  of  certain 
developments  of  their  conscientiousness  m  other  di- 
rections :  they  are  &lthful  to  their  school  of  thought 
or  their  phQosophical  or  religious  brotherhood :  they 
care  for  other  things  about  opinions,  (e.g.  for  their 
moral  character)  as  well  as  for  their  truth.  I  wish 
all  these  considerations  to  be  put  by  the  side  of  what 
I  have  said  above.  What  I  have  said  is  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  why  controversy  is  so  unsatis- 
factory as  a  means  of  ascertaining  or  maintaining  the 
truth.  Since  men  at  least  make  profession  that  this 
is  the  result  they  aim  at  in  controversy,  it  is  a 
matter  which  deserves  their  condideration  how  they 
may  make  it  better  serve  its  purpose. 


CHAPTER  XXL^ 


DiPOBTANCE  OF  RIGHT  BELIEF. 


Bight  be-  What  is  the. reason  why  it  is  pf  importance  that  we 
be  impw-  should  think  and  believe  rightly  ? 
wn^ftd"       It  may  be  because  knowledge  or  right  jud^ent 
?'"f^J^  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  acting  in  such  a  manner 
daty.        as  to  bring  about  the  results  we  wii^. 

Or  it  may  be  because  right  judgment  has  some- 
thing in  it  of  moral  excellence ;  because^  to  put  the 
case  the  other  way^  wrong  belief  is  in  some  degree  of 
the  nature  of  a  moral  or  punishable  offence. 
Aooording        The  importance  of  religious  belief  is  viewed,  it  is 
fonner      probable,  in  a  different  light  by  different  people* 
^onB*"         ^^  ynsh  to  attain  heaven  or  to  avoid  hell :  we 
miabeUef  must  know  the  way  to  effect  our  purpose,  and  we 
take  which  must  take  caro  not  to  mistake  the  way,  or  we  shall 
£S^^  not  effect  our  purpose.    Putting  the  matter  more" 
eeqaenoee;  generally,  we  wish  to  do  well,  and  to  be  happy,  to  act 
for  the  best  (understanding  'to  do  well'  and  Vthe 
best  *  here  simply  of  prosperity,  without  reference  to 
morals) :  so  far  as  our  happiness  depends  upon  our^ 
selves  it  is  only  by  knowing  and  thinking  the  truth 
about  ourselves  and  the  chrcumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  it. 

^  As  fiir  as  I  can  judge,  the  following  was  intended  to  form  pari  of 
the  present  treatise,  thoagh  it  contains  no  distinct  reference  to  what 
precedes,  and  though,  unlike  the  other  chapters,  it  bean  no  special  title 
in  the  MS.  In  spite  of  its  fragmentary  character,  I  hope  that  its 
intrinsic  interest  vdll  be  felt  to  justify  its  insertion  here.    Ed. 
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Unbelief  or  misbelief  is  in  this  point  of  view  a 
fearful  and  fatal  mistake. 

If  we  look  at  things  thus,  man  is  responsible  for  Snoh  con- 
his  belief,  not  in  the  sense  that  anybody  will  call  ^^d^t 
him  to  account  for  it,  but  in  the  sense  that  his^^J^®^ 
present  believing  that  to  be  which  is  not,  or  that  not  i»me  of 
to  be  which  is,  may  hereafter  be  a  subject  to  him  of  ment. 
most  bitter  regret ;  his  future  self  will  most  bitterly 
reproach  his  present  feeling,  if  it  is  wrong. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  notion  of 
^nishment  were  confined  within  the  limits  which 
properly  belong  to  it,,  and  applied  only  where  there 
is  moral  guilt,  in  which  case  only  there  is  real  pun- 
ishment. Where  what  is  intended  for  punishment 
is  infiyicted  in.  consequence  of  supposed,  but  not 
actual,  moral  guilt,  there  is  not  punishment,  but 
(perhaps  by  mistake  and  inadvertently)  oppression 
and  tyranny :  where  harm  is  inflicted  without  moral 
offence  having  gone -before,  the  infliction  may  be 
justifiable,  and  there  may  be  reasons  for  it,  but  it 
should  not  be  described  aa  punishment. 

The  notion  that  religion  is  simply  prudence,  and  This  view, 
that  that  man  attains  heaven  who  is  wise  enough  to  sai^^^oned 
find  out  and  to  follow  the  proper '  road  to  it,  while  JjLuy  ^'' 
that  man  falls  into  hell  who  is  not  wise  enough  to  ^^  ^• 
see  in  time  Vhither  his  course  of  life  is  carrying  him,  pmdenoe. 
and  to  choose  a  diflerent  course — ^this  notion  is  one 
more  likely  to  be  made  use  of  by  defenders  of  re- 
ligion than  by  appliers  of  it,  by  apologists  than  by 
religious  teachers.     The  reason  is,  that  when  men 
come  to  look  at  the  whole  matter,  they  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  their  future  is  so  entirely  in  their 
power  as  this  would  imply,  or  (as  perhaps  it  might 
be  expressed  better)  that  their  fiiture  is  in  their 
power  in  this  particular  way.      They  are  so  little 
able  to  anticipate,  even  in  the  common  circumstances 
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of  life,  what  is  going  to  happen,  that  the  saying  to 
them  that '  their  whole  future,  with  its  terrible 
possibilities,  is  left  to  the  hazard  of  that  sort  of 
speculation  upon  which  they  are  so  much  obliged  to 
act  in  life,  is  almost  equivalent  *to  telling  them  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  religion,  no  good  God  or 
superintending  Providence.  And  yet  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  what  Butler  says,  ProlMibility  is  the  guide 
of  life ;  it  will  do  therefore  (as  he  in  effect  says)  for 
our  guide  in  religion.  The  interests  which  belong 
simply  to  this  earthly  life  are  not  of  infinite  import* 
ance ;  probability  might  perhaps  do  for  our  guide 
as  to  them :  but  each  one  of  us  knows  how  little  his 
Aiture,  even  as  to  this  life,  is  in  his  own  power,  how 
great  is  the  chance  of  his  mistakiog,  and  doing  that 
which,  intended  to  produce  his  happiness,  may  cause 
really  his  loss  and  ruin:  and  is  it  to  be  the  same 
with  religion  ?  have  we  really  got  the  fearM  chances 
of  an  eternal  futiure  committed  to  the  speciilation  on 
probabilities  of  beings  such  as  we  are  ? 
It  is  in-  Th©  believing  that  this  is  so,  if  any  one  does 

deed  the    l)elieve  it,  is  riot  religion,  but  the  reverse  of  religion : 

reyerse  o*.  ii  /*  i  -^ 

religion,    the  veij  thought,  the  very  danger,  from  which  re- 
cites oppo-  ligion  delivers  us.     In  a  future  after  this  life,  like 
g^?M*    this  life  as  our  senses  present  life  to  us,  but  of  vaster 
on^bftd.     dimensions  and  with  multiplied  or  intSnser  sensi- 
grounda.    bUities  on  our  part,  whatever  might  be  the  alter- 
native possibilities  of  happiness,  the  bravest  might 
well  prefer  shutting  his  eyes  in  annihilation  rather 
than  run  the  chance  oi^  the  possible  misery.     It  is 
terrible  enough  to  think  of  all  the  harm  which  may 
come  to  us  in  life  here,  through  our  mistake  either 
in  bringing  it  upon  ourselves  or  in  failing  to  prevent 
it :  the  extension  of  such  ^  thought  to  an  unknown 
•  future,  is  intolerable. 

When  the  issue  is  so  tremendous,  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  only  speculation  which  can  be  con- 
sidered reasonable  is  that  which  is  safe.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  put  the  matter  as  Butler  does,  on  pro- 
babilities :  if  this  issue  is  what  religion  deals  with, 
and  if  there  is  a  posaibility  that  religion  is  true,  it  is  * 
worth  wlnle,  in  view  of  such  a  possibility,  to  do 
everything  in  human  life  which  religion  directs,  and 
the  sceptical  rationalist  who  confines  himself  to  this 
view  will  surely  think  so.  In  this  view  the  best 
argument  for  religion  is  the  most  awful  portrait  of 
the  possible  horrors  to  come.  And  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  men  are  of  necessity  religious  with  this 
religion  of  fear.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various, 
some  better,  some  worse.  The  better  are  something 
of  this  kind,  that  they  do  not  really  believe  it  to  be 
religion  :  the  worse  are  connected  with  the  fact  that 
the  present  has  a  greater  effect  upon  them,  except 
now  and  then,  than  a  prospect  apparently  so 
distant. 

Reliffion  is  looked  upon  by  Lucretius  as  deceitftd  VftrioTw 

viflws  fts  to 

and  alarming;  by  those  who  speak  or  think  much  the  alarm- 
about  responsibiUty,  like  Butler  and  Newman,  as^u^gi^?' 
alarming,  but  true ;  by  those  who  take,  what  some  f^on^' 
would  call,  a  more  evangelical  view  of  it,  as  true,  .but 
comforting  and  gladdening  rather  than  alarming ;  by 
the  greater  number  probably  of  sceptics  of  our  time, 
as   comforting  and  gladdening,  but  deceitful,  and 
nothing  more  than  a  vain  imagination. 

That  which  opens  to  us  the  prospect  of  a  world 
beyond  the  grave  may  be  either  religion,  or  our 
imagination  independently  of  religion.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  former  to  be  the  case,  then  religion,  if  it  is 
to  be  other  than  a  curse  to  man,  must  open  to  us 
a  prospect  either  of  moral  punishment,  or  of  hope, 
or  of  both  in  conjunction.  If  what  suggests  to*  us 
life  beyond  the  grave  is  imagination,  not  religion. 
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• 

religion  coming  in  only  afterwards   to   modify  our 
view,  then  religion,  if  it  is  to  be  a  source  of  comfori 
to  man,  must  be  what  will  make  this  prospect  one 
of  hope,  not  of  terror. 
LnoretiixB        When  Lucrotius  considers  that  he  (or  Epicurus) 
re^o^aa  ^  benefiting  mankind  in  showing  religion  to  be  false, 
*J^^«    because  he  thereby  destroys  the  curse  of  human  life, 
trine  of     the  .dread  of  future  punishment,  he  fotgets  the  force 
i^ij^.     of  the  word  'punishment'.     His  notion  of  what  he 
was  doing  might  be  correct,  if  what  men  dreaded 
after  death  was  simply  misery,  torment.     Even  sup- 
posing there  to  be  a  mere  possibility  of  this,  with  a 
counter-possibility  of  happiness;  stiU  a  man  might 
thmk  he  would  rather  not  run  the  risk,  and  that 
annihilation  would  be  better.     Nor,  perhaps,  would 
it  make  much  difference,  whether  the  alternative  of 
happiness  depended  on  a  man's  own  action,  supposing 
his  wisdom  and  powers  as  they  are  now,  or  whether 
it  was  independent  of  it.    He  might  think  the  chance 
of  mistake  on  his  part  quite  .as  much  to  be  feared  as 
the  chance  of  misery  coming  to  him  independently  of 
his  own  action. 
Theob.  But  the  caso  is  entirely  altered  supposing  that 

weaned  the  prospcct  held  out  by  natural  religion  is  one 
is  puSX  in  which  misery  or  torment  enters,  as  a  possibility, 
ment:  only  in  the  way  of  punishment.  None  then  will 
suffer  but  those '  who  have  deserved  it,  and  none, 
we  may  in  the  Jirst  instance  say,  need  suffer.  And 
the  value  of  this  dread  of  &ture  punishment  in 
improving  human  conduct  on  earth  is  an  ordip^ry, 
almost  vulgar,  consideration,  which  of  course  must 
strike  all.  All  can  understand  how  the  removal  of 
religious  terrors,  in.  giving  freer  sway  to  violence 
and  injustice,-  would  be  the  reverse  of  a  benefit  to 
human  life. 

But  what  is  punishment  ?    Is  it  retribution  and 
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vengeance,  or  is  it  corrective  discipline,  and  attempt  ^7^®^, 
at  reformation?    Is  it  something  which  only  looks  not  idwiti- 
foack  on  what  is  past,  or  does  it  look  forward  also  to  ment^th 
what  is  to  come  ?     And  if  it  is  vengeance,  or  so  far  ^^^eance. 
as  it  has  anything  of  the  character  of  vengeance, 
what  are  the  principles  which  govern  the  proportions 
of  it,  according  to  the  oflfence  committed  ? 

If  what  is  dreaded  in  a  future  life  is  punishment 
as  vengeance,  inexorable  and  irreparable,  and  if  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  amount  of  it,  in  propor- 
tion to  what  has  provoked  it,  will  be  very  ^eat  and 
terrible,  then  since  none,  however  well-intentioned, 
cotdd  be  certain  of  always  acting  innocently,  the  risk 
would  be  so  great  that  the  better  among  mankind 
would  have  cause  rather  to  dread,  than  to  desire  the 
truth  of  religion.  The  possibilities  of  misery  in  the 
future  would  outweigh  the  advantage  of  the  im- 
provement of  human  conduct,  and  therefore  of  human 
condition,  here,  arising  from  the  prospect  of  such 
punishment  hereafter. 

Ex^perience  seems  to  have  confirmed  what  moral  Ven* 
considerations  of  themselves  will  to   some  extent  fuoh!^  in. 
teach  us,  that  though  the  dread  of  punishment  is  a  ^^tS». 
very  strong  motive,  it  is  not  one  which  acts  very'®***"*^ 
barely  and  immediately.     Grant  it  to  be  the  moving 
spring  or  weight,  it  produces  its  effect  in  combination 
with  many  other  motivea     We  have  ceased  now,  in 
regard  of  human  punishments,  to  think  that  simple 
terribleness  of  them  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

•  •Punishment  then,  as  vengeance  or  retribution,  is  while,  in 
imperfect  as  a  deterrent,  in  prospect :  it  is  equally  JJJues  up 
imperfect,  in  act,  as  a  giving  back  of  pain  for  pain,  of  ^J;^*^" 
suffering  for  suffering.     In  fact,  of  the  nature  of  the  ^^^^ 
suffering  of  the  spirit,  as  it  is  in  others,  or  as  it  may  sufferer 
be  in  general,  we  can  any  of  us  form  but  little  idea.  "*^"^  * 
The  fountains  of  pleasure  and  pain  within  us. are 
G.  33  • 
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SO  strangely  mingled,  that  often  what  we  think  the 
one  tilrns  out  the  other,  and  there  are  intensities  of 
the  one  or  the  other,  we  perhaps  cannot  tell  which, 
when  for  a  moment  we  are  able  to  have  fuU 
consciousness  of  them.  Man's  active  and  passive  na- 
ture are  two  distinct  things,  and  pleasure,  if  we  are 
to  use  the  word,  belongs  to  one  of  these  as  ivell  as 
the  other,  and  the  pleasure,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  active 
nature  is  something  quite  different  from  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  which  belongs  to  the  passive  or  sensible 
nature,  being  such,  sometimes,  as  to  be  awaked 
rather  by  the  opposite  feeling.  The  most  dreadful 
instances  of  vengeance  have  arisen  through  a  vain 
attempt  to  conquer  the  spirit,  which  they  have  only 
stirred  up  to  reaction  against  them,  to  firmer  self- 
assertion,  to  fuller,  if  frightful,  self-consciousness,  and, 
in  this  respect,  to  more,  and  more  real,  being.  What- 
ever torment  the  Miltonic  Hell  may  have  been  to 
the  Miltonic  Satan,  it  called  him  out  as  no  Heaven 
.  could  have  done.  Or,  to  take  an  instance  of  an  ex- 
actly opposite  nature,  what  have  most  martyrdoms 
been  but  a  mad  and  frightful  struggle  to  subdue  the 
human  spirit  on  its  strongest  ground,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  truth ;  and  is  there  not  something  in  the 
standing  firm,  the  resistance,  the  triumph,  the  energy 
and  fulness  of  divinely  aided  self-exertion  in  them, 
which  puts  to  shame  all  mere  sensation  of  pleasure, 
which  leaves  no  leisure,  and  no  care,  for  thinking  of 
the  pain  ? 
The  sng.  Independently  of  moral  and  religious  consid^ra- 

Vtnim^  tions  WO  might  believe  in  a  future  life,  but  we  have 
not  from"  ^^*  much  ground  to  do  so.  Physical  analo^es  sug- 
nature  but  gest  rather  a  presumption  against  it,  while  at  the 
gion.  same  time  they  suggest  also  their  own  insufiiciency 
as  analogies.  But  so  far  as  they  do  or  can  suggest 
to  us  the  likelihood  of  anything  after  this  Hfe,  it  is 
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not  anything  at  least  which  we  need  dread,  no  hope- 
less or  irreparable  misery. 

Their  non-suggestion  however  of  anything,  or 
their  suggestion  of  possible  annihilation,  is  that  . 
which  in  respect  of  them  is  terrible.  And  it  is 
against  this  non-suggestion  or'  suggestion  in  the  first 
instance,  that  religion  comes  in  the  way  of  comfort. 
Natural  religion  first,  revealed  religion  more  fully 
afterwards,  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

For  'natural  religion'  it  might  be  well  in  some  ThepLmae 
respects  if  we  used  the  expression  'natural  faith*.  f^Jh' is 
The  exact  force  of  the  word  '  natural'  in  the  former  J,®"  ^" 
expression  is  somewhat  ambiguous:  the  'nature'  it*^*^** 
refers  to  may  be  physical  nature,  which  we  refer  to  gion/ 
when  we  speak  of  '  natural  theology' ;  or  it  may  be  the 
full  naturp  of  man  and  perhaps  of  things  in  general^ 
which  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  when 
the   old  philosophers   talked   of   following    nature. 
Natural  faith  is   the   persuasion,  indistinctly  felt, 
that  reality  or  the  universe  is,  in  the  whole,  good : 
it  is  that  trusty  in  its  application  to  the  present,  that 
hopefulness,  in  its  application  to  the  future,  without 
which  we  could  not  act  at  all,  at  least*  to  any  pur- 
pose, or  even,  it  might  be  thought,  live  a  day.     It  is 
faith  that  we  can  know,  can  act;  that  action,  directed 
by  the  proper  knowledge,  will  produce  the  expected 
efiect ;  that  the  conclusions,  practical  or  speculative, 
drawn  from  one  kind  of  real  knowledge  will  not  be 
at  variance  with  the  conclusions  drawn  froyi  another 
kind.     Were  the  case  otherwise,  we  could  not  act  at 
all,  or  even  have  any  definite  thought.    It  is  by  faith 
of  this  kind  that  we  haye  the  notion,  that  there  is 
really  something  which  we  call  the  truth. 

Truth  or  reality  in  the  world  of  physical  expe- 
rience is  something  as  to  which  we  have  confidence, 
that,  if  it  is  good  for  one  of  our  powers  of  sense,  it  ig 
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Distino-     crood  for  all  of  them,  so  far  as  they  can  enter  into 
tween  '     relation  with  it,  that  again,  if  it  is  good  for  the 
Stoa?^  senses  and  mind  of  one  person,  it  is  good  for  those 
*"^  •     of  all  persons,  so  far  as  they  are  in  circumstances  to 
natnrai  (or  notico  and  to  judgo  of  it.    And  then  again  this  truth, 
fidth.       or  reality  is  something  as  to  which  we  have  con- 
fidence that  it  will  acnswer  our  action;  that  from 
experience  of  the  present,  we  can,  to  the  extent  to 
which  our  knowledge  applies,  judge  of  the  absent, 
and  predict  the  future:  it  is  on  this  faith  that  we 
dot :  without  it  there  could  be  no  rational  action. 

This  is  natural  faith  when  by  '  natural'  we  have 
reference  to  physical  nature :  natural  faith,  when  by 
*  nature'  we  mean  human  or  moral  nature  (in  which 
.  case  it  might  be  better  to  call  it  'moral  faith'),  is 
something  analogous,  but  higher. 
The  for-  Physically  natural  feith  is  belief  in  the  oneness, 

faitkin     consistcucy.  Uniformity,  orderliness,  of  the  physical 
of\he  *'  universe,  which  is  'what  makes  knowledge  about  it, 
wSe*^'    and  action  in  it,  possible  for  us.     The  particulars  of 
latter  in    this  Uniformity,  orderliness,  &c.,  constitute  the  par- 
of  the       ticulars  of  our  knowledge :  of  chaos  there  T^ould  be 
^^;     "no  knowledge.     Morally  natural  faith  is  the  same 
feeling  in  reference  to  the  moral  universe,  so  to  call 
it.  •  Physically  natural  faith  is  confidence  in  truth  or 
reality,  and  action  according  to  it  is  action  that  is 
advisable:  morally  natural,  or  moral,  fidth,  is  con- 
fidence in  good,  and  action  according  to  it  is  action 
that  is  right. 

It  will  be  depied  by  some  that  there  is  any 
meaning  in  speaking  thus  of  the  moral  universe,  as 
distinguished  from  the  physical. 

The  physical  universe  is  that  in  which  action  is 
considered  as  the  operation  of  forces  {ruitural  forces 
we  call  them),  and  in  which  sensation  is  the  operation 
or  affection  of  sensal  organs,  as  of  sight,  taste,  &c.  ; 
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the  diflferences  of  these  making  its  diflferences,  and 
there  being  differences  corresponding  to  them  in 
what  we  call  the  qualities  of  objects. 

The  moral  uiiiverse  is  that  in  which  action- is  Each  alike 
considered  as  the  result  of  mil,  and  in  which  sen-  ^Tr' 
sation  is  pleasure  or  pain.  ISd  for*^ 

Morally  natural,  or  moral,  faith,  is  an  instinctive,  tion. 
or  intuitive  confidence  that  our  possible  pleasures  or 
pains  stand  in  an  intelligible  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  pleasures  and  pains  as  they  exist  in  other 
conscious  bein&rs,  in  such  a  manner  that  action  is 
possible,  and  thit  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  upon 
which  we  may  act  with  effect. 

In  reality,  the  view  of  the  ordei^liness  of  the  phy- 
sical universe  and  the  view  of  its  goodness  (so  to 
speak)  or  of  the  goodness  of  its  Creator,  are  the  same 
thing  witb  us  under  different  names. 

Good,  which,  when  looked  at  from  the  side  of 
passivity  or  sensation,  is  pleasure  or  happiness,  when 
looked  at  from  the  fiide  of  activity  is  *end'  or  *  pur- 
pose,' The  notion  of  an  organization  adapted  to 
produce  pvil  or  pain  is  an  entire  incongruity  or 
impossibility  in  the  conception,  serving  no  other 
purpose  than  to  bring  into  relief  before  us,  through 
contrast,  the  nature  of  organization  and  order. 

What  we  want,  in  order  to  be  able  to  act  morally 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  act 
physicallyj  or  to  put  forth  our  nature  in  the  most 
important  choices  and  determinations  with  the 
same  energy  with  which  we  constantly  put  it  forth 
in  the  less  important ;  and  what,  in  fact,  we  in- 
stinctively and  intuitively  have,  or  really  we  could 
not  live — is  a  faith  in  the.  goodness  and  orderliness 
of  the  moral  world;  of .  there  being,  if  we  so 
choose  to  express  it,  moral  as  well  as  physical  laws ; 
of  the    good   which    suggests  itself^   as    what   we 
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eliould    act    for,    being   homogeneous,    hannoiiiouSy 

consistent.  • 

We  could         If  our  different  senses  had  no  relation  to  each 

the  phyiri.  other,  but  each  told  us  somethiAg  about— what  would 

^^^^^  not  then  indeed  be  to  us  a  univeree — ^but  something 

out  con-    about  something ;   if  agaia  different  people's  intel- 

Bensi^^  ^  ligences  stood  in  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  their 

tions :       different  views  could  not  be  compared,  how  could  we 

act  at  all  ?  as  it  is,  our  actional  senses  (t.  e.  that  part 

of  our  sensal  organisation  which  gives  us  knowledge 

of  primarj  quaUties,  space,  time  (perhaps),  pressure, 

&;c.)  serve  as  a  bond  of  imion  between  such  senses  as 

give  us  knowledge  only  of  some  particular  secondary 

quality;   such  senses  being  apparently  capable   of 

multiplication  to  any  extent  without  preventing  the 

putting  together  of  our  knowledge  into  aji  orderly 

whole,  representing  an  orderly  universe :  and  in  the 

same  manner  the  inward  or  higher  senses,  or  common 

sense,  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  different 

intelligences :  and  that  is  counted  tri^th,  which  is 

alike  for  all  the  senses,  and  for  all  intelligences; 

and  upon  this  we  know  we  can  act  with  effect. 

nor  in  the        But  if,  in  the  same  manner,  the  different  goods, 

morel  ani«'  /"x*  i*!.  •xii*  a 

Terse  with-  OT  purposcs  of  actiou  which  our  intelligence  suggests 
BUtenoy'of  *^  US,  have  HO  relation  to  each  other:  how  can  we 
ideals.  aot,  with  any  energy  or  effect,  in  the  moral  xmiverse  ? 
By  action  in  the  physical  xmiverse  is  meant  such 
action  as  movement,  lifting  a  weight,  going  a  dis- 
tance, &c. ;  action  in  the  moral  universe  is  that  more 
important  putting  forth  of  will  to  which  this  other 
action  is  subsidiary^  determination  to  seek  this  or 
that  object,  to  go,  for  whatever  reason,  to  one  or 
another  place,  &c.  We  haye  got  to  choose  whether  we 
will  do  our  own  pleasure,  or  others'  pleasure,  or  God's 
pleasure,  or  the  praiseworthy,  or  the  rationally  just, 
or  the  apparently  natural,  each  of  which  things  seem 
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good  to  be  done,  but  seem  also  to  lead  us  different 
ways:  so  far  as  this  is  so,  there  is  a  moral  chaos: 
there  is  absence  of  reason  for  acting  any  one  way :  it 
is  much  the  same  as  if  we  thought  at  one  time  reality 
or  truth  to  be  only  in  sweetness^  and  considered  that 
that  was  the  only  thing  we  had  to  take  notice  of,  at 
another  time  thought  that  colour  was  the  only  thing 
to  be  noticed,  and  so  disputed  with  one  another  which 
was  reality,  or  which  was  the  most  real. 

Philosophers,  in  seeking  the  summum  bonum, 
really  sought  in  all  this  what  was  the  good,  what 
was  to  be  acted  for. 
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Analecta  OrflBca  Minora,  with  Introductory  Sentences,  English  Notas, 
and  a  Dictionary.    19th  Thousand.    Foap  8vo.    3t.  M. 

Materials  for  Greek  Prose  Composition.  9nd£dit.  Foap.  8vo.    ^.6d, 

Kej.  5t. 


SaucaUonal  Works.  5 


Bt  thb  Bby.  F.  E.  Gbetton. 

A  First  Gheqne-Book  for  Latin  Verse-makers.    Is.  Gd. 

A  Latin  Version  Ibr  Masters.    2«.  Gd. 

Beddenda;  or  Passages  with  Parallel  Hints  for  Translation  into 
Latin  Prose  and  Verae.    Crown  8vo.  4«.  Sd. 

Beddenda  Beddita  (tee  next  page). 

By  H.  a.  HoLDEir,  LL.D. 

FoUonun  Silmla.    Part  I.    Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin 
Elegiac  and  Heroic  Verse.       6th  Bdition.    Post  8vo.    7«.  6d, 

«— -<-  Part  II.     Select  Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin  Lyric 
and  Comic  Iambic  Verse.    8rd  EdiUoh.    Post  8vo.    5m, 


Part  III.   Select  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek  Verse. 

3rd  Edition.    Poet  8to.    Si. 

Folia  BUthIsb,  sive  Eclogee  Poetarum  Anglicomm  in  Latinnm  et 
Oraecam  converan.    8to.    Vol.  1. 10«.  6d.    Vol.  II.  12«. 

Folionim  Centoria.    Select  Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin  and 
Greek  Proae.    Poet  8yo.    8#. 


TRANSLATIONS,   SELECTldNS,   &o. 

*^*  Many  of  the  following  books  are  well  adapted  for  school  prizes. 

iBsokylns.  Translated  into  English  Prose  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 
2vA  Edition.    Svo.    7s.  6d, 

— —  Translated  by  Anna  Swanwick.    Grown  Svo.    2  yols.    12s, 

— ^—  Folio  Edition,  with  Thirty-three  lUastrations  from  Flax- 
man's  designe.    3i.  2*. 

Anthologla  Greca.  A  Selection  of  Choice  Greek  Poetry,  with  Notes. 
By  Ber.  F.  St.  John  Tliackeray.    Feap  8ve.    T«.  6d.     . 

Antbologia  Latina.  A  Selection  of  Choice  Latin  Poetry,  ii^ni  Nsevius 
to  Btietkins,  with  Notes.  By  Bev.  F.  Bt.  John  Thaekeray.  Fcap  Svo. 
59.  ed. 

Aiiatopbanes :   The   Peace.     Text  and  metrical  translation.    By 
•     B.  B.  Bogen,  M.I..    Fcap  4to.    7«.  6d. 

The  Wasps.     Text  and  metrical  tranf^lation.    By  B.  B. 

Bogers,  H.A.    Fcap  4to.    7t.  dd. 

Cofpos  Poetarom  Latinomm.     Edited  by  Walker.    1  vol.  8vo.    I85. 

Horace.  The  Odes  and  Carmen  Sscolare.  In  English  verse  by 
J.  Conington,  M.A.    5th  edition.    Fcap  Svo.    6$,  td. 

— — —  The  Satires  and  Epistles.  In  English  verse  by  J.  Coning- 
ton,  H.A.    8rd  edition.    6*.  td, 

-  lUnstrated  from  Antique  Gems  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A.    The 


text  revised  with  Introduction  by  H.  A.  J.  Munro^  UJl»  Larye  8vo«  U.  U*; 
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llfBA  EtoBMUM  8iv«  Otfraiaim  Etoaa  Gonditdtrm  Delaotvm.    Bj 

Richard  OkM.    S  t«U  8to.    16t. 

PropertiaB.    Veree  UrAnslationn  from  Book  V.,  with  reviaed  L^tin 
T«zt.    By  F.  A.  Pal«y,  U.Jl.    Fcftp  8to.    S«. 

Pluto.    Gorgim.    TnmBlstod  by  E.  M.  Cope,  M.A.     8vo.     7«. 

'■'■    Philebaa.   Translated  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.   Small 8vo.    U. 

Theetetns.  Translated  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  Small  8ro.  is. 

Analysis  and  Index  of  the  Pialogoes.    By  Dr.  Day.     Post 

8to.    ft<. 

Beddflnda  Beddlta:  Pasnages  from  English  Poetry,  with  «  Latfo 
V«rM  Tranalation.    By  F.  E.  Oretton.    Crown  8to.    9$. 

8abilB8B  CoroQft  in  hortnlt^  Beinn  Scholie  Salopiensia  contexttenmt 
trei  TlH  florlbtu  legendla.    Editio  tartia.    8vo.    8v.  0cl. 

Sirtoa  Cartlnuiaaiim  Floribns  triaas  Secnlonun  Contextum.    By 

W.  H.  Brown.    8to     14«. 
TbaooxltQS.    In  English  Verse,  by  C.  S.  Calveriey,  M.A.    Crown  8to. 

78.  M. 

TraidatloBB  into  English  and  Latin.    By  0.  S.  Calveriey,  M.A. 

Post  8>o.    7«.  td. 


—  into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.     By  R.  C.  Jebb.    4to.  jcloth 
Virgfl  in  English  Rhythm.    By  Bev.  R.  C.  Singleton.    Large  crovn 


8to.    7t.  0d. 


REFERENCE    VOLUMES. 

A  Latin  Orammar.  By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A.  6th  Thousand.  PostSvo.  8f. 
A  Short  Latin  Grammar  for  Schooli^    By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

8tk  Edition.    Pott  8to.    St.  6d. 

A  Guide  to  the  Choioe  of  Glaaalcal  Books.    By  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A. 
Crown  8to.    2U. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.    By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.    Post  8to- 

A  History  of  Roman  Uteratore.    By  W.  S.  Tenfiel,  Professor  at  the 
UniverMty  of  TUbingen.    By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.    2  vols.  Demy  Sto.   iU. 

Btodentfl  Guide  to  the  QnlTersity  of  Cambridge.    Beyiaed  and  oor. 

noted.    8rd  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.    Ot.  0d. 


CLASSICAL   TABLES. 

^^  Greek  Verba.  A  Catalogue  of  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective ;  their 
kadinfi  formatlona.  toiuwa,  and  Infloxiona,  with  I^tfadigma  fbr  ow^ogatiMi, 
RulM  t  >r  formation  of  tenaaa,  &c.  Ac,    By  J.  S.  Baird,  T.C.D.    2«  W. 

Greek  Accanta  (Notes  on).    On  Card,  6d, 

Homwio  Dialect,    Its  Leading  Forms  and  Pecnliarities.    By  J.  S. 

Balrd,  T.C.D.    U.  Sa*. 

GTe«k  Aoddenoe.    By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.    Is. 
Latltt  Aeddenee.    By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.  A.    U, ' 


Educational  *TFbrks. 


NotabllU  Qnnditm ;  or  the  Principal  TeDses  of  most  of  the  Irregular 
Ortak  -VArbs  and  EleiotfitMy  Oraek,  Latin,  and  French  Conatnicttons. 
N«w  tdition.    U.  M. 

lOohmond  Roles  fbr  the  Ovldian  Distich,  &c.  By  J.  Tate,  M.A.   Is.  6rf. 
The  Principles  of  Latin  Syntax.    Is. 


CAMBRIDGE   SCHOOL  A.ND   COLLEQE 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Eltementary  Treatises/or  thevse  of  Students  m  the  CTntvar- 

siti9tt  SchooL^  tmd  Qmdidaieifor  the  Public 

Examinations,    Fcap  8t*o. 

Arithmetic.    By  Rev.  C.  Elsec,  M.A.    Fcap.  8to.    7th  Edit.    2s.  dd, 

Elments  of  Algebra.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Rlgee,  M.A.    4th  Edit.    4«. 

AitthmeCie.    By  A,  Wrigiey,  M.A.    8«.  ed. 

'  A  Progressive  Course  of  Examples.    With  Answers.    Bj 

J.  Wataon,  M.A.    Sid  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

An  Introdnotion  to  PUtfn  Astronomy.    By  P.  T.  Main,  M.A.    9nd 

Edition,    is. 

Conic  Sections  treated  Geometrically.     By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A. 
SndBdiUOD.    if.  Od. 

Siementaij  8tatlc&    By  Bev.  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.    2nd  Edit.    d«. 
Elementary  Dynamics.    By  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.    2nd  Kriit.    3«. 
Elementsry  Hydrostatics.    By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.    7th  Edit     4s. 
An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mensnration.    By  B.  T.  Moore,  M.A.    §#. 
The  Pint  Three  Sections  of  Newton's  Principia,  with  an  Appendix ; 

and  the  Ninth  and  Eleventh  SecUonV   By  J.  H.  Evans.  M.A.   6th  EditioD. 
by  P.  T.  Main,  M.A.    is. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.    By  T.  P.  Hudson,  M.A.    3s.  Od. 

Ofometrlcal  Optics.    By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.    3s.  Qd. 

Analytioal  Geometry  for  Schools.  ByT.G.Vyvyan.  SrdEdit  U.M. 

Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament    By  A.  C.  Barrett,  A.M.    ^rd 
Edition^    Foap  8vo.    6s. 

An  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise  on  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer.    By  W.  0.  Humphxy,  B.D.    5th  Edition.    Foap.  Svo.    4s.  M. 
Music.     By  n.  C.  Banister.     4th  Edition.     6s. 

Others  in  PrepuroHon, 

ARITHMETIC    AND    ALGEBRA. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic.    By  J.  Hind.  M.A.    9th  Edit. 
4s.  M. 

Elements  of  Algebra.    By  J.  Hind,  M.A.    6th  Edit.    8vo.    lOt.  6d. 

899  0ho  foregoing  8erie%, 
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The  Gnek  TafUnnt.    By  the  Ute  H.  Alford,  D.D.    Yob  I.    «th 

Edit.  II.  8c.    Vol.  II.  6th  edit.  U,4m.    Vbt  Ifl.  5th  Bdit.  18«.    Vol.  IV. 
Put  I.  4th  Kdit  18c.    Vol.  IV.  Fwt  II.  4Ui  Bdit.  14c.    VoL  IV..  11.  ISfc 

Comptnlon  to  the  Oreek  TefUment    Bj  A.  C.  Barrett,  MA.    J)rd 

Bdltion.    Voftp.  8to.    Sc. 

Sate  for  UniroTemflnt  in  the  Avthorieed  Yersian  of  the  New 
Testament.    By  the  late  J.  Bcholefleld,  M.A.    4th  Bdit.    YoKp.  Svo.    4«. 

liber  ApologetiCQB.  The  Apology  of  TertollUa,  with  En^Uah 
Note^  by  H.  ▲.  Woedhavi,  LL.D.    Snd  Bdition.    8to.    8c.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Fnlme.  A  New  Translation,  with  Introdnetiona,  Ac 
By  B0T.  J.  J.  Stewmrt  Perowne.  D.D.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  9t±  BdlUoo,  18c. 
Vol.  11.  tid  Bdit.  Ite. 

■  ■    '    Abridged  for  Sohoola.    Crowa  810.    IQi.  6d, 

The  Thirty-nine  Articlea  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Ten. 
Ardideaoon  Wdchnmn.    New  Bdition.    Pcmp.  8to.  Sc.    InterleaTed,  St. 

Peanon  on  the  Creed.  CarefoUy  printed  from  an  early  editioD. 
With  AnalyilB  and  Index  by  B.  Wallbrd,  M.  A.    Poet  8to.    6c. 

An  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise  on  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer.    By  Bev.  W.  O.  Humphry,  BJ).    6th  Bdition,  enlarged.    Bmall 
poet  8to.    4c.  0d. 

The  New  Table  of  Lessons  Explained.    By  BeT.  W.  O.  Homphry, 

B.D.    Pcap.    Ic.  6d. 

•  

A  Commentary  on  the  Oospete  for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy  Days 
of  the  Chrietian  Tear.  By  Rot.  W.  Denton,  A.M.  New  Edition.  S  role. 
8to.    64c.    Sold  separate^. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistles  for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy  Days 
ofthe  Christian  Tear.    2  Tola.    3U.  Sold  eeparately. 

Conmentaiy  on  the  Aets.  YoL  I.  8vo.  18f .   VoL  II.  -in  preparation. 
Jewel's  Apolo0  for  tbe-Ghmch  of  BnitUDd,  with  a  Memoir.  32mo.  a«. 

Notes  on  the  Catechism.  By  Rev.  A.  Barry,  D.D.  2nd  Edit. 
Poap.    Si^ 

Catechetical  Hints  and  Helps.  By  Bev.  £.  J.  Boyoe,  M.A.  Ord 
Bdition,  reviaed.    Poap.    Sc.  <W. 

Examination  Papers  on  Beligioos  Instniotton.    By  Bev.  £•  J.  Boyce. 

Sewed,    li.  6tf. 

The  Winton  Church  Catechist  Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Teacbing  of  the  Church  Catochiam.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  8.  B.  KonaaU, 
LL.D.    tfrd  Bdition.    Cloth,  Sc. ;  or  in  Pour  Parts,  sewed. 


The  Chweh  Teaoher's  Xannal  of  Christian  Inatniction.     By  Bey. 

M.  P.  Sadler.    Srd  Edition.    Sc.eir. 
Brief  Words  on  School  lift.   By  Bev.  J.  Kempthorae.  Foap.  di .  6d, 
Short  Explanation  of  the  Epistles  and  Ooqpels  of  the  Christian  Tear, 

with  Questions.    Boyal  Simo.    8c.  6d. ;  calf,  4c  Od. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  BeHglon ;  with  Introduction  and  Index  by  Bev. 
Dr.  Steera.    New  Bdittoa.   Pcap,    8c.  Cd. 
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Butter's  Three  BermonB  on  Human  Nature,  and  Dissertatien  on 
Virtm.    By  W.  Whewell,  D.D.    iih  Edition.    FoH>  8to.    2a,  6d, 

Lectures  onihe  History  of  Moral  PhUoBophy  in  England.    By  Wk 
Whewell,  D.D.    Crown  8to.    8m. 

Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity.    By  W.  Whewell,  D J).    New 
Editlcm,  in  8to.    15t. 

Astronomy  sad  General  FbyslOB  (Biidgewater  Treatise).    New  Edi- 
tion.  6t. 

Kent's  Commentary  on  International  Law.     By  JT.  T.  Abdyr  LL.D. 

8to.    16«. 

A  Manual  of  the  Boman  Civil  Law.   By  G.  Leapingwell,  LLJD.   8?o. 

I2t. 


FOREIGN    CLASSICS. 

A  serieg  for  use  in  SckooU,  with  Engliih  Notet,  gra$mnaiical  and 
eapUmaiorp,  and  rtnderingt  qf  dificmU  idiomfOiie  exprtmom. 

i'cap*  Sop. 

SofaUler's  Wallenstein.    By  Dr.  A.  Bnehbeiin.    9nd  Edit    6«.  M. 
Or  Ihe  Lager  and  Flooolomlni,  8«.  6d.    WaUtnotoin't  Tod,  St.  9d, 

Maid  of  Orleans.    By  Dr.  W.  Wagner.    d«.  6d. 

—  Xazia  Stuart    By  V.  Kasfner.    In  the  press. 

Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea.    By  E.  Bell,  M.A.,  and  £.  Wol&l. 

Oennaa  Ballads,  f^rom  Uhland,  Ooethe,  ssnd  Schitter.    By  0.  L. 
Bidaftld.    i$.6dL 

Cbailes  ZII.,  par  Voltaire.    ByL.  Direy.    SrdEdk.    Ss.fid. 

ATentures  de  Telemaque,  par  F^n^lon.   By  C.  J.  Delille.   2nd  Edit 

Select  Fables  of  Lar  Fontaine.   By  F.  E.A.Gasc.   New  Edition.  8f. 
Fiodola,  by  X.  B.  Saintine.    By  Dr.  Dubuc.    4th  Edit.    3j.  6d» 


FRENCH    CLASS-BOOKS^ 

Twenty  Lessons  in  French.    With  Vocabulary,  giving  the  Pronun- 
oiation.    By  W.  Brebnor.    Post  Bra    U. 

fkench  Grammar  for  Public  Schools.    By  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A. 
Foap.  8vo.    2nd  Edit.    3«.  M.    SepwaUly,  P*ii  I.  2t.;  Fart  II.  U.  ti. 

Le  Hour eau^Tr^sor;  or,  Frenoh  Student's  C!omp«tiion.   By  M.  £•  & 
lethBdiUon.    Fcap.8To.    S«.  M 
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F.  £.  A*  Gasc's  Funoa  Coubbk. 

Tint  ftaioli  Book.    Feap.  8to.    New  Edition,    li.  64. 

f«coiid  Franeii  Book.    New  Edition.    Fesp.  8vo.    S«.  M. 

Kif  to  First  and  Second  French  Books.    Fc^>.  8vo.    3«.  64. 

Frsoeh  Fables  for  Beginners,  in  Prose,  with  Index.    New  Edition. 
121110.    U. 

Belact  Fables  of  La  Fontaiaa.    New  Edition.    Feap.  8vo.    3«. 

Piatabes  Amoaaittas  si  InstnictiTes.    With  Notes.     New  Edition. 
Tbip.  8T<k    St.  M. 

PiBctioal  Guide  to  Xodem  French  ConTeraation.    Feap.  8ro.    2t.  fUL 

French  Foetry  for  the  Tonng.    With  Notes.     Feap.  8td.    2«. 

Xaterlala  for  French  Prose  Composition ;  or,  Selections  firom  the  bast 
Bnflish  ProM  Wrtten.    New  EdiUoQ.    Ten^.  8? o.    U.  M.    K^,  6c 

Froaatenrs  Contemporidna.  With  Notes.   8to.  New  Edition,  rerisad. 
u. 

La  Petit  Compagnon;  a  French  Talk-Book  for  little  Children. 

An  Improrad  Xodem  Pocket  DleUonaiy  of  the  Fk-enefa  and  Engliah 
Laogosges.    lOtii  TbcMiasnd,  with  addltkma.    ISdio.    doth.    U. 

Moten  Fvnoh  asd  SotfUah  Oletlonaiy.  Demjr  8vo.    In  two  vols. 
Vol.  I.  F.  and  B.  Iftf.;  Vol.  U.  B.  and  F.  lOs. 


GOXBKBT'S  FbEKCH  IMuXA. 

Being  a  Selection  of  the  best  Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  Moli^ra, 
BaeiiM,  Oorooillo,  and  Voltaire.  With  Amimanta  and  Notes  by  A. 
CHnabert.  Na«Bditftoa.rpvlisdbjF,B.A.ChMQ.  Fe^.  Svo.  U.mAi 
■swed,  Sa. 

COSTUTB. 

MoLuaB:->LelCi8antbrope»  L'ATara.  Le  Boingoois  GsntUbomiM.  Lb 
Turtofb.  Le  ICalada  Imagtnaire.  Lee  Femmee  SaTantea.  Lea  Fooibariw 
da  Beapln.  Lea  rifalauaea  Ittdicalea.  L'Eeola  dea  Famtnaa.  L'Beola  daa 
Maria.    La  MMadn  malgri  Lui. 

Kkomi-^'nMxt.    Bather.    Athslie. 
P.  OomirnixB :— Le  Cid.    Horaoe.    Ciana. 
VoLTAima :— Zaire. 

(Mk«M  in  jrngMtraMon. 


GERMAN    CLASS-BOOKS. 

Materials  for  Qerman  Prose  Com^slUoB.    By  Dr.  Buchhsim.    4th 

Edition,  raviaad.    Foap.    U,  &f. 

A  Osnnan  Grammar  for  Public  Schools.    By  the  ^y>  A.  C.  Clapin 
and  F.  Hon  UtiUer.    Feap.    St.Sd. 

Xotaahiaa  Der  Gaflncane.   VI^Hh  Notes,  by  Dr.  W.  Strombarg.    Is. 


BAiMaiw(a:WBtrtU,  ^ 


ENGLISH    CLASS-BOOKS. 

The  EleiQents  of  tbe  English  Language.  By  E.  Adams,  I>b.D.  Uth 

Bdition.    Poet  8vo.    U.  6d. 

The  Bndlments  of  English  Orammar  and  Anal^fsis.    By  E.  Adams, 

Ph.D.    New  Edition.    Pcap.  8to.    St. 

By  Rev.  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.  London. 
First  Notions  ofOrammar  for  Young  Learners.   Fcap.  8vo.  doth.  8ii. 
First  Steps  in  EngliBh  Grammar,  for  Junior  Classes^    Demy  l8mo. 
NewBdiUon.    U. 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Junior  Glasses.    Clotb. 
If.  M. 

English  Grammar,  including  the  Prinoiples  of  Grammatical  Ana- 
lyse.   SOtkldltloa.    POfltSro.    St.td. 

The  Analysis  of  Sentences  applied  to  Latin.    Post  8vo.    1$.  6d. 
Analytical  Latin  Ezeroises:  Accidence  and  Simple  Sentences,  &o. 

Poit  8vo.    3f .  M. 

Edited  for  Middle'Clasg  Examinaiiont. 
With  Notae  cm  the  Analyiie  and  Pinning;  and  Explanatory  Reniaiki. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  i.  With  Life,  drd  Edit  Post  8to.  9j. 

Book  II.    With  Life.    2nd  Edit.   Post  8to.    2t. 

Book  IIL    With  Life.     Post  8vo.    9«. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village.    With  life.    Post  8vo.    li .  6^. 
Cowpei's  Task,  Book  II.     With  life.    Post  8yo.    St. 
Thomson's  Spring.    With  Life.    Post  8to.    St. 
Winter.    With  Life.    Post  8vo.    2». 


Fracttcal 'Hints  on  Teaching.    By  Bev.  J.  Menet,  MJL.    4th  Edit 

Crawn  8to.    Gfloth,  8«.  M. ;  paper.  Si. 
Test  Lessons  in  Dictation.    Paper  cover,  Is.  %d. 
Questions  for  SzaminationB  in  EngHsh  Uteratnre.    By  Bey.  W.  W. 

Skeat.    2«.  6c;. 

Drawing  Copies.   By  P.  H.  Delamotte.    Ohlong  8to.  12<.  Sold  also 

in  parte  at  U.  each. 

Poetry  for  the  School-room.    New  Edition.    Fiiap.  8to.    Is.  M* 
Select  Parahles  fifom  Nature,  for  Use  in  Schools.    Py  Mrs.  A.  Gatty. 
Fcap  8vo.    Cloth.    U. 

School  Record  for  Young  Ladies*  Schools.    6d.  ' 

Geognphioal  Vezt^Book;  a  Practical  Geography.     By  M.   B.   S. 

13mo.    2f. 

The  Blank  Ifapa  done  np  separately,    ito.  t$.  coloured* 

A  First  Book  of  Geogra]^.    By  Bev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.Ai,  F.L^ 

4c.    Illustrated.    12mo.    2m,  td, 

Loudon's  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  NaturaUst.    New  Edition.    BoTised  by 
W.  8.  Dallae,  F.L.S.    bt.  ^ 

Handbook  of  Botany.    New  Edition.  gMatly  enlarged   by 

D.  Wooeter.    Fcap.    2».  Sif. 
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The  Botaaiflt's  PookeUBook.    l/^tli  a  oopioiu  Index.    By  W.  R. 
Hi^wiid.    Crown  8to.    Olotb  limp,  4«.  tftf. 

Kipirijaeiital  Chemtatry,  founded  on  the  Work  of  Dr.  StOckhardt. 

By  C.  W.  Heaton.    Post  8to.    St. 

Oemkridsasblre  Oeology.    By  T.  G.  Boaneyi  F.G.S.  drc.    8yo.    3<. 
Double  Entry  Elacldftted.    By  B.W.Foster*    7th  Edit  4to.  8s.6<<. 
A  Hew  Maniul  of  Book-keeping.   By  P.  CreUin,  Accountant    Grown 
8vo.    St.  6d, 

Picture  School-Books.   In  simple  Language,  with  nnmerona  Blafi- 
trfttionB.    Royal  16ino. 

School  Primer.  6rf.— School  Reader.  By  J.  TiUeaid.  It.^^Poetry  Book 
forBbhooIs.  U.— The  Lift  of  Joeeph.  U.>-The  fioripCure  Pu»bl«.  By  tlw 
Rev.  J.  B.  darke.  U  —The  Scripture  Miracles.  Bj  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Clarke. 
1«.— Tlie  New  Testament  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  1«.— The 
Old  Testament  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Wood,  M.A.  1«.~-Tbe  Stocy  of 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Prooress.  1«.— The  life  of  Christopher  Ot^mnlras.  By 
Sarah  Crompton.    1«.— 4ho  Life  of  Martin  Luther.    By  Sarah  Crompton.    1#. 

By  thb  ijlTe  Houaob  Gbasit. 

Arithmetio  for  Yonng  Children.    1«.  6d, 
*^—  Second  Stage.    18mo.    8f . 
BxereiBes  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Senses.    18mo.    U, 
Geognpby  for  Toong  ChUdren.    18mo.    2j. 
Books  for  Toong  Beaderi.    In  Eight  Parts.    liimp  cloth,  8^^  each ; 
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sraduated  in  difflcolty,  until  the  learner  is  taught  to  read  with  ordUnmy 

BELL'S  ,READINQ-BOOKS. 

FOR    SCHOOLS    AND    PAROCHIAL    LIBRARIES. 

Thepopularltir  which  the  Series  of  Reading-books,  known  as  ''Books  tar 
Young  Reader8,''^&as  attained  Is  a  sufficient  proof  that  teachers  And  pupils 
alike  approve  of  the  use  of  interestinff  stories,  with  a  simple  plot  in  place  of  the 
dry  comcinatioii  of  letters  and  syllables^'  mining  no  impressioa  on  ^  minMl, 
of  which  elementary  reading-books  generally  consist. 

The  publishers  have  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  extend  the  application 
of  this  prinoiple  to  books  adapted  for  more  advanced  teaden. 

JVbio  Heady. 
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